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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO 

THE BRITISH EDITION OF FIELDING'S SELECT WORKS. 



The distinguished merit of Fielding has always procured for his works 
irculation, fully as general and extensive as the productions of any other 
hoT in the English language have ever obtained. The most valuable 
Is of his works have, indeed, been so often and so variously printed, that 
y new edition of them, at present, may appear to be almost unnecessary. 
It in the numberless editions of his detached works, from the dissimilarity 
form, there is now considerable difficulty in finding what is valuable among 
e literary remains of Fielding, exhibited in a manner, at once creditable to 
B talents, and agreeable to his admirers. 

The success which the select works of Smollett have met with, has in- 
xed the Publishers to offer THE SELECT WORKS OF FIELDING, 
jnted in a uniform manner. In making this Selection, theji have been 
iiided by the pubUe judgment alone. The Dramatic Works of Fielding, 
rhich are now almost unknown, they have not attempted to recall from obli- 
ioD. Nor have they brought forward his Political performances, which, for ob- 
bus reasons, could have been interesting only at the period at which they were 
rritten. They have, in sh6rt, presented to the public, under the name of 
Idect JForksy no more than what have long and universally received the 
idlest approbation ; and these, it may confidently be said, will be transmitted 
nth undiminished admiration to the latest posterity. 



To this First American Edition of the Select Works of Fielding, a Life of 
n Author by Sir Walter Scott, and an ESSAY ON HIS LIFE AND 

GENIUS, by Arthur Murphy, Esq. have been prefixed. 

The American Publishers have in press, printed in a uniform manner with 
le present work. The Select Works of Smollett, in 2 volumes octavo. 
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OF all th« works of iflnfOtttioo to wbich Engluh 
fmmu hu |hrMi ori|ia, tko no?«b of the otIobnUed 
H— fy RoUsf uro, perhtfo, most doddodlj tad «^ 
dmmwmty her own. Tbejr are not onlj altogether 1m^ 
jtmd the readi oftraiwlatioi^ in the proper aenae and 
of the word, but we even qaeat&on whether they 
be Inll J ondMstood, or relMhed to the higheat a^ 
taat, by audi naltvea of Scotland and Ireland, aa are 
[y aoqoainled with the cfaamcter and 
of OU England. Par8onAdanM,TowwoiMe, 
PSutiidge, abere all, Squire Weatem, are peraonagea 
aa prmliar to England aa diey are unknown to other 
Nay, the aetora whoae character ia of a 
general caat, aa Allworthy, Mrs. Miller, Tom 
hiwa«H|and alaaoatall the aubordinate agents 
■ ^ aanatire^ have the aauM caat of nationality, 
«Aioh adds not a little to the ▼erisimiUtude of the 
^iW* IVe persons of the story live in England, tm- 
^ ai Knglind, quarrel and fight in England ; and 
Mvce aa incident occura without ita being nwrked 
bj naeihing iHuch coukl not wdl have happened in 
**! oibir country. Tbia nationality any be ascrib* 
•ftoUnaqihor^own habita of life, which rendered 
^ eoBvenaat, at diflerent periods, with aU the vn- 
M dMMs of English society, specamene of which 
^^ wlscted, with inimitaWe spirit ^of choice and 
••ui|iuoo, fcr the amusement of his readera. Like 
f*>7 otksr Men of talent, Fielding waa unfertunats ; 
^Bbwu a life of imprudence and uncertainty. But 
**H«hiUpaaaingfirom the high aociety to which 
"*i>UrB,to that of theloweat and most misoel- 
"MQMi kad, that he acquired the extended femiliarity 
^ dit Kagbah character, in evwy rank and aspeoti 
vkiehhu made hia naase inunertalaa a painter of 



Biiiy Fisidin^ bom April fS, 1707, waa of noble 
^"BiBi, lbs third eon of General Ednnwid FieUing^ 
hmMlfUM third son of the Honourable John FieUing^ 
«Wwu the fifth eon of WiOiam, Eari of Denbigh, 
""^'Mdialttfi. Our author waa neariy connected 
g[<b>dBcal femily of Kingaton, which boaated a 
"t^oraaaMBt than rank or titlea could beetow. 



aa a judge of police, by the title of Sir John FiaUBaf. 
It ia most probable that the ezpenae attending ao 
large a femily, together with a natural th o nght leaa 
ness of disposition on the |Mrt of his fether, 
ed Henry's being eariy thrown into thoae 
circumstances, with wiiich, excepting at brief k 
vals, he continued to struggle through life. 

After receivittg the rudiBsents of educatioB fifom the 
Rev. Bftr. Ohver, who is supposed to haf<e fi mit s h a d 
him with the outline of Paraon TruUibev^ character, 
Fieldmg waa removed to Eton, where he waa issbnad 
deeply with that bve of daasic literature whksh may 
be traced through all his works. As his fether des- 
tined him to the bar, be waa sent firom Eton to study 
at Leyden, where be is sakl to have given eameet 
attention to the civil law. Had he remained m thia 



J 



regular course of study, the courts wouU probably 
have ganied a lawyer, and the worid wouU have loat 
aaaanof genius; but the cJrc rnnstsnres of G e n er a l 
Fielding determuiied the chance in fevour of posterity, 
though, perhaps, against his son. Renuttanoaa feiied, 
and the young student waa conspelled to return at thn 
age of twenty, to plunge into the dissipation of Lon- 
don, without a monitor to warn him, or a firiend to 
miflfon binL General Fielding^ indeed, pnaniaed hki 
eon an allowance of two hundred pounda a year; but 
thi^ aa Fielding himself used to say, "any one migh' 
pay who woukL* It is only necessary to add, thai 
Fieklingwaa tall, handsome, and well-proportionei^ 
had an expreaaive countenance, and poaaesaed, with 
an unoemmonly strong constitution, a keen relish d 
pleasure, with the power of enjoying the present m»> 
ment, and trusting to chance for the future ;— and the 
reader baa before him aufficient grounda to eatimata 
the extent of hia improvidence and distreas. Lady 
Bfary Wortley Montague, hia kinswoman and early 
acquaintance^ baa traced his temperament and ita 
conaequences in a few lines ; and no one, who can 
uae her words, would willingiy es^doy his own. 

" I am aorry for Henry Fielding's deatlL** says her 
ladyahip, in one of her letters, upon reoeivnig informa- 
tion of that event, " not only as I shall read no more of 
hia writings, but because I believe he loet more than 
others, as no man enjoyed life more than he did ; 
though few had lem occasion to do so^ the highest of 
his preferment being raking in the lowest sinks of vice 
and misery. I should think it a nobler and less nan* 
seous emi^yment to be one of the staffK>fficers that 
conduct the nocturnal weddings. His happy oonatk- 
tution (even when he had, w'tdi greal ^paJuna^VM^ te 
molished it) made him (brgel every evii^wVian^A 



■i^«it and beauty of the celebrated Lady Mary 
*^*% Montague. Tim mother of Henry Fielding 
^ daa^Mar of Judge GoU, the firat wifeof hia 
***ttbsOsnstal. Amiy waa the ody son of this 
■*niHe ; bat hs had few sisters of the fidl bkwd, of 
*^8arah, the third, waa distinguished aaanau- 
*^"«i^ by the History of Davkl Simple, and other 
'^'Vj attempts. General Folding married a se- 
'■^ law, after the death of Ma first lad/, ant/ ha^ a 

feBri!r,4mearirAamir w«0 rnMinfrefvd / before a veniKXi-paaty, or'over a fU^k oC (^haitt^a^ 
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And, 1 am penoailed, he hH known more happy mo- 
inentB than any prince upon earth. His natural spirite 
gave him rapture with his cook-maid, and cheerfuU 
neif when he wai starving in a garrut. There was a 
great similitude between his character and that of Sir 
Richard Steele. He had the advantage, both in learn- 
ing and, in my opinion, genius ; they both %greod^ 
wanting money, in spite of all thoir friends, and woi^ 
have wanted it, if their hereditary lands had been 
as extensive as their imagination ; yet each of them 
was so formed for happiness, it a pity he was not im- 
mortal." 

Some resources were necessary for a man of plea- 
sure, and Fielding found them in his pen, having, as 
he used to say himself, no alternative but to be a 
hackney writer or a hackney coachman. He at first 
employed himself in writing for the theatre, then in 
high reputation, having recently engaged tlie talents 
of Wydieiiy, of Congreve, Vaiibrugh, and Farquhar. 
Fielding's comedies and farces were brought on the 
stage in hasty succession ; and play after play, to the 
number of eighteen, sunk or swam on the theatrical 
sea betwixt the years 1727 and 1736. None of these 
are now known or read, excepting the mock tragedy 
of Tom Thumbs the translated play of the 3/i«rr, and 
the farces of 7%e Mock Doctor and Intriguing Cham- 
bvmaid^ and yet they are the production of an author 
unrivalled for his conception and illustration of cha- 
racter in the kindred walk of imaginary narrative. 

Fielding, the first of Britisli novelists, for such he 
may surely be termed, has thus added his name to 
tliat of Le Sage and others, who, eminent for fictitious 
narration, haye either altogether failed in their dra- 
matic attempts, or, at least, have fallen far short of 
that degree of excellence which might have been pre- 
viously augured of tiiero. It is hard to fix upon any 
plausible reason for a failure, which has occurred in 
too many instances, to be the operation uf mere 
chance, since a priori, one wouM think the same ta- 
lents necessary for botli walks of lit eraturn. Force 
of character, strength of expression, felicity of con- 
trast and situation, a well-constructed plot, in which 
the development is at once natural and unexpected, 
and where tlie interest is kept uniformly alive, till 
summed up by the catastrophe — all these are requi- 
sites as essential to the labour of the novelist as to 
that of the dramatist, and, indeed, appear to compre- 
hend the sum of the qualities necessary to success in 
both departments. Fielding's biographers have, in 
this particular instance, explained his lack of tlieairi- 
cal success as arising entirely from the careless haste 
with which he huddled up his dramatic compositions; 
it being no uncommon thing with him to finish an art 
or two in a morning, and to write out whole srenes 
upon the paper in which his favourite tobacco had 
been wrapped up. Negligence of this kind will, no 
doubt, give rise to great inequalities in the productions 
of an author so careless of his reputation, but will 
scarcely account for an attribute something like dul- 
ness, which pervades Fielding's plays, and which is 
rarely found in those works which a man of geruus 
throws off '^ at a heat,** to usct Dryden*s expression, in 
prodigal self-reliance on his internal resources. Nei- 
ther are we at all disposed to believe, that an author 
so careless as Fielding, took much more pains in la- 
bniirin;* his novels than in composing his plays, and 
vfv Mr0 therffttrc compelled to seek some other and 
more f(en*nil reaion ibr the inferiority of the latter. 



This may, perhaps, be found in the nature of 
two studies, which intimately connected as they i 
to be, are yet naturally distinct in some very essential 
particulars, so much so as to vindicate the general 
opinion, that he who applies himself with eminent 
success to the one, becomes, in some degree, unqua- 
lified for the other ; like the artisan, who, by a particu- 
lar turn for excellence in one mechanical department 
loses the habit of dexterity necessary for acquiiiing 
himself with equal reputation in another ; or, as tlkC 
artist who lias dedicated himself to the use of water- 
colours, is usually less disiingui«hed by his skill in 
oil-painting. 

It is the sole object of tlie novel-writer to place iMr 
fore the reader as full and accurate a representation 
of tlic events which he relates as can be done by tlia 
mere force of an excited imagination, without ^c a*t- 
sistance of material objects. His sole appeal is made 
to the world of fancy and of ideas, and in ihisconsi«L« 
his strength and his weakness, his poverty and hi* 
wealth. He cannot, like the painter, present a \'i«ibl0 
and tangible representation of his towns and hi* 
woods, his palaces and his castles ; but, by awakening 
the imagination of a congenial reader, he places b*^ 
fore his mind's eye landscapes fairer than those oi 
Claude, and vvilder than those of Salvator. He caflc 
not, like the dramatist, present before our hving eye* 
the heroes of former days, or the beautiful CTtaXw09 
of his own fiuicy, embodied in the grace and majesty 
of Kemble or of Siddons ; but he can teach his reader 
to conjure up forms even mure dignified and beautiftll 
than theirs. The same difference follows him throti^k* 
every branch of his art. The author of a novel, ii^ 
short, has neither stage nor scene-painter, nor cono' 
pany of comedians, nur dresser, nor wardrobe : word^ 
applied willi the best of his skill, must supply all th *>*' 
tliese bring to the assistance of the dramatist. A^^" 
tion and tone, and gesture, the smile of the lover, it* ^ 
frown of the tyrant, the grimace of the buffoon, 9-^' 
must be tokl, for nothing can be shown. Thus, tli ^ 
very dialogue becomns mixed with the aarration, f29' 
he must not only tell what the characters actual I J^ 
said, in which his task is the same as that of the dr^^'* 
matic author, but must also describe the tone, tt»^ 
look, the gesture, with which thoir speech was acconK>^ 
I>anied — telling, in short, all which in the drama it b^^ 
comes the province of the actor to express. It muc*^ 
therefore, f>equently happen, that the author best qu^'' 
lified for a province in which all depends on the coi*** 
muniration of his own ideas and feelings to the re** 
der, without any intervening medium, may fall shr»rt 
of the skill necessary to adapt his compositions to th* 
medium of the sla^e, where the very qualities mo*t 
excellent in a novelist are out of place, and an impe- 
diment to success. Description and narration, which 
form the very essence of the novel, must be very 
sparingly introduced into dramatic composition, and 
scarce ever have a good effect upon the staije. Mr. 
Puff, in J%e Critic^ has the good sense to leave out 
" all about gilding tlie eastern hemisphere ;" and the 
very first thing which the players struck out of hit 
memorable tragedy, was the description of Queen 
Elizabetli, her palfrey, and her side-saddle. The 
drama speaks to the eye and ear, and when it ceases 
to address these bodily organs, and would exact from 
a theatrical audience that exercise of the imairinatioa 
which is necessary to follow forth and embody ai> 
cumstances neither spoken nor exhibited, there is an 
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wammSMXB ftilure, thoagh it may be the ftilure of a 
nan of genim. Hence it ibUowi, that thouj^ a good 
acting play may be made, by selecting a plot and 
characten from a nord, yet scarce any effort of ge- 
nnis could render a play into a narrative romance. 
In the former case, the author has only to contract 
the events within the space necessaiy for represen- 
laiioD, to dioose the most striking characters, and ex- 
hibit them in the most forcible contrast, discard from 
Ibe dialogue whatever is redundant or tedious, and so 
dramatize the whde. But we know not any effort 
of genius which could successfully insert into a good 
play those accessaries of description and delineation 
which are necessary to dilate it into a readaUe novel. 
It may thus easily be conceived, that he whose chief 
talent lies in addressing the imagination only, and 
«vhose style, therefore, must be expanded and circum- 
sianrial, may foil in a kind of composition where so 
nuich roust be left to the efforts <^ the actor, with his 
allies and assistants, the scene-painter and property^ 
maUb and where every attempt to interfore with their 
nrovioce, is an error unfovoiirable to the sucAs of 
the piece. Besides, it roust be ftrther remembenul, 
that in fictitious narrative an author carries on his 
mano&cture alone, and up<m lus own account, where- 
as, in drasoatic writing, he enters into partnership' 
wdh the performers, and it is by their joint efforts 
that the piece is to succeed. Copartnery is calle<l, ! 
by civilians, the mother of discord; and, how likely it < 
is lo prwve so in the present instance, may be illus- 
tnied by reference to the admirable dialogue between 
the player and poet, in Joseph Andrews, book iii. 
chap. 10. The poet must either be contented to fail, 
«r to nnke Rreat condescensions to the experience, 
isd pay much attention to the peculiar qualifications 
cf thne by whom his piece is to be represented. And 
W, vliQ, in a novel, had only to fit sentiments, action, 
tti ckirscter, to ideal beings, is now compelled to 
lauMu the moch more difficult task of adapting all 
dKv to real existing persons, who, unless their parts 
■• eiieil y suited to their own taste, and their pecu- 
Ivcspftdtirs, have, each in his line, the means, and 
M nsftuqiiently the inclination, to ruin the success 
of tlw pitjr. Such are, amongst many others, the pc- 
culiv difficulties of the dramatic art, and they seem' 
npaioMats which lie peculiarly in the way of the 
""vctiM wbo aspires to extend his sway over the 

* W«haTe noticed that, untfl in the year 1 7S7, or there- 

■^Wi, rielding lived the life of a mai| of wit and 
pivvw tbrmt town, seeking and finding amusement 
^ "^esn of gaiety and dissipation, and discharging 
*l>tcipnse roddtmial to such a life, by the precarious 
'**Qsren aflbrdcd by the stage. He even became, 
^ I leamn, the manager of a company, having as- 
■'■Ued together, in 179&, a number of discarded co- 
■nfiuB, who he proposed should execute his own 
^nm% at the little theatre in the Haymarket, under 
'iif m1« of the Great MoguTs Company of Comedians. 
Tfte project did not succeed ; and the company, which, 
i* he expressed it, had seemed to drop from the 
fhti% were under the necessity of disbanding. 

Diirinf his theatrical career, Fielding, like most au- 
thors of the tiaM, found it impossiMe to interest the 
pihlic suflksendy in the various attempts which he 
■sde lo gain popular fovour, without condescending 
^ datier their politieal animosities. Two of his dra- 
dane pieces, Pamgmn and the HiMorieal Re/(i*itr, dis- 



play great ar.rimony against Sir Robert Walpole, 
from whom, in the year 1730^ he had in vain sought 
for patronage. The freedom of his satire is said to 
have operated considerably in producing a measure 
which was thought necessaiy to arrest the license o. 
the stage, and put an end to that proneness to per- 
sonal and political satire, which had been fostered by 
the success of Gay's Begfar^M Opera. This measure 
was the discretionary power vested in the Lord 
Chamberlain of refusing a license to any piece of 
which he should disapprove. The regulation was the 
cause of much clamour at the time ; but licentious 
satire has since found so many convenient modes of 
access to the public, that its exclusion from the stage 
is no longer a matter of interest or regret; nor is it 
now deemed a violent aggression on liberty, that coi^ 
tending political parties cannot be brought into col- 
lision within the walls of the theatres, intended as 
they are for places of public amusement, nor for 
scenes of party struggle. 

About 1 736, Fielding seems to have formed the r^ 
solution of seilling in life. Ho espoused a young lady 
of Salisbury, named Craddock; beautiful, amiable, 
and possessed of loOCM. About the same time, by the 
ideath, it has been supposed, of his mother, he suop 
ceeded to a small estate of about 200/. per annum, 
situated at Stower, iu Derbyshire, affording him, in 
IhoM days, the means of decent competence. To 
this place ho retired from Loudon, but unfortunately 
carried with him the same improvident disposition to 
enjoy the present, at the expense of the future, which 
seems to have marked his whole life. Ha established 
an equipage, with showy liveries ; and his biographers 
lay some stress on the circumstance, tliat the colour 
being a bright yellow, required to be frequently re- 
newud; an important particular, which, in humUo 
imitation of our accurate predecessors, we deem it 
impardonable to suppress. Horses, hounds, and the 
exercise of an unbounded hospitality, soon aided the 
yellow livery-men in devouring the substance of their 
improvident master ; and three years found Fielding 
without land, home, or revenue, a student in the Tem- 
ple, where he applied himself closely to the law, and 
after the usual term was called to the bar. It is pro- 
bable he brought nothing from Derbyshire, save that 
experience of a rural life and its pleasures, which aA 
terwards enabled him to delineate the inimitable 
Squire Western. 

Fielding had now a profession, and as he had 
strongly applied Ins powerful mind to the principles 
of the law, it might have been expected tliat success 
would have followed in proportion. But those pro- 
fessional persons, who can advance or retard the 
practice of a young lawyer, mistrusted probably the 
application of a wit and a man of pleasive to the bu- 
siness they might otherwise have confided to him, 
and it is said that Fielding's own conduct was such 
as to justify their want of confidence. Disease, the 
consequence of a free life, came to the aid of dissipa- 
tion of mind, and iatcrrupti'd the course of Fielding's 
practice by severe fits of the gout, which gradually 
impaired h^s robust constitution. Wo find him, there- 
fore, having again rccoursi^ to the stage, where he 
attempted to produce a continuation of his own piece, 
The Virgin UmmoHked : but as one of the characters 
was supposed to be written in ridicule of a man of 
quality, the chamberlain refused his licence. Pam- 
phlets of political controversy, furtive Ixntl*, MMi 
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wmtbtnait ■■■■■ ht Ind reeoune tolbr 
and u lui ready pea pradnoad Umn 
■poB 9fnrj waargeacy, he oontrited by the profit* to 
mpport hnaietf and hie ftmily, to whieh he was ibnd- 
ly attached. 

Amid thii aaaooi career of pracarioua espediait 
and ffOMfent labour, he had the aiiifortuBe to kwe 
hie wUe ; and hie grief at thia doneetie calamKy wai 
ao eztreoM^ that hit fiienda became alarmed fer the 
eooeequencea to hii reaaon. The Tiolence of the 
emotioDi however, waa tranaient, though hia regret 
waa katiag ; and the neceaaity of aubaiatence com- 
pdled him again to reaunae hia literary laboura. At 
length, in the year 1741 or 174S, circumatancea iiH 
diMwd him to engage in a mode ofoompoaitioa, whidi 
he retrieved from the diagrace in which he ibund it, 
and rendered a claaairal department oTBritiah literap 
ture. 

Hie novel of Pam§U^ publiahed in 1740^ had car- 
ried the &me oTRichardaon to the hi^ieat pitch ; and 
Fielding nether he waa tired of hearing it over- 
praiaed (lor a book, aeveral paaaagea of wUch would 
now be thought highly indeUeale, waa in thoae daya 
even recommended from the pulpit,) or whether, aa a 
writer fer daily aubaiatence, be caught at whatever 
intereated the public for the time ; or whether, in fine, 
he waa ae d uced by that wicked afnrit of wit, whidi 
cannot forbear turning into ridicule the idol of the 
day, reaolved to caricature the atyle, prindplea, and 
peraonagea of thia fovourite performance. Aa Gay^ 
deaire to aatirise Philipa gave riae to the 8IUpkti^§ 
9Vmk, ao Fielding^ pu^po^o to ridicule Poaula pro- 
duced the JKitory iff Jottfh Andrtwt; and m both 
caaea, but eapedally in the latter, a ^rork waa execu- 
ted infinitely better than coidd have been eq»ected to 
ariae out of auch a motive, and the reader received a 
degree of pleaaure far anperior to what the author 
himaelf appeara to have propoaed. There ia, indeed, 
a fine vein of irony in Fielding'a novel, aa will i^>pear 
firom comparing it with the pagea of Poaula. But 
Poaiiia, to whidi that irony waa applied, ia now in a 
manner forgotten, and Jottph Amdnum continuea to 
be read, for the admirable picturea of mannera which 
it preaenta ; and, above all, for the inimitaWe charac- 
ter of Bfr. Abraham Adama, which alone ia aufficient 
to atamp the auperiority of fielding over all writera 
of hia daaa. Hia learning, hia aimplidty, hia evan- 
gelical purity of mind, and benevolence of diapoaition, 
are ao admirably mingled with pedantry, abaence of 
mind, and with the habit of athletic and gymnaatic 
exerciae, then acquired at the univerntiea by atudenta 
of all deacriptiou, that he may be aafely termed.one 
of the richeatproductiona of the Muae of fiction. Like 
Don Quixote, Paraon Adama ia beaten a little too 
much, and too often ; but the cudgel lighta upon hia 
dMuldera, aa on thoae of the honoured Knight of 
La Mancha, without the alighteat atain to hia reputa- 
tion, and he ia baatinadoed without being degraded. 
The atyle of thia piece ia aaid, in the prefoce, to have 
been an imitation of Cervantea; but both m Jomph 
Andrtw and Tom /oiwa, the author appeara alao 
to have had in view the Hoaum Comvptt of the once 
celebrated Scarron. From thia aotbority he baa co- 
pied the mock-heroic atyle, which tella ludicroua 
evenU in the language of the claaaical epic ; a vein 
of pleaaantry which ia aoon wrought out, and which 
Fielding haa employed ao often aa to expoae him to 
the chmrge ofpedaaXry, 
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Jmgfk Am i nm waa eminently m e e am fl d; and tha 
aggrieved Richardaon, who waa fioad of praiae ew la 
adulation, waa proportionally offended, while kii 
group of admirera, male and female, took care to echa 
back hia aentimenta^ and to heap FiekUng with it- 
proaeh. Their animoaity aurvived hia life, and «a 
find the moat ungeneroua reproachea thrown uponhii 
memory, in the courae of Richardaon^ correapoi^ 
dence. Richardaon waa well acquainted with Fid^ 
ing'a aiatera, and complained to them— not of Fiild- 
ing^ uaage of himaelf that he waa too wiae, ortoa 
proud to mention, but— of hia unfortunate predilae- 
tioB to what waa mean and low in character and d^ 
acr^ition. The following expreaaiona are remarkable^ 
aa well for the extreme modeaty of the writer, wha 
thua reara himaelf into the paramount judge of Fid^ 
ing^ qualitiea, and for the delicacy which could i^ 
trude auch obaervationa on the ear of hia rivals Ha- 
ter: * Poor Fiekhng! I could not help teUing hia Ha- 
ter, that I waa equally aurpriaed at, and concerned 
for, 1^ continued lowneaa. Had your brother, aakl t 
beeAom in a atable, or been a runner at a apun^m 
iMMiae^ one ahould have thoo^t him a geniua, aad 
wiahed he had had the advantage of a tiberal edneap 
tion, and ofbnng admitted into good conopanyf AAai 
thia we are not aurpriaed at ita being alleged tha: 
Fielding waa deatitute of invention and talenta ; dm: 
the run of hia beat woriu waa neariy over ; and Aft 
he would aoon be forgotten aa an author. Fiddin| 
doea not appear to have retorted any of thia ill will 
ao that, if he gave the firat offence, and that an aa 
provoked one, he waa alao die fint to retreat fimn tb« 
conteat, and to allow to Richardaon thoae daiiB 
whidi hia geniua really demanded from the Hberalit; 
of hia contemporariea. In the fifth number of the Jm 
cobite Journal, Fielding highly ctmunenda Gbviaaa 
which ia by for the beat and moat powerfiil of Ridl 
ardaon'a novela ; and, with thoae acenea in Sir Ckmrlm 
Chandimm which refer to the hiatory of Clementinfl 
containa the paaaagea of deep pathoa on which hi 
daim to inunortahty muat finaUy reat. Pedi^M dii 
ia one of the caaea in which one would rather haw 
ayn^MLthixed with the thoughtleaa offender, than witJ 
the illiberal and ungeneroua mind wluch ao long r9 
tained ita reaentment. 

After the publication of Jo»eph Andrgum^ Fieldim 
had again recourae to the atage, and brou^t out Tk 
IVeddmg-Jk^i wluch, though on the whole onane 
ceaafiil, produced him aome email profit. Thia wm 
the laat of hip theatrical efibrta which appeared dur 
ing hia life. Tlie manuacript comedy of TV Fhthtn 
waa loat by Sir Chariea Hanbury WiUiama, and, whal 
recovered, waa acted, after the author'a death, for the 
benefit of hia family. An anecdote respecting die 
careleaaneaa with which Fielding regarded hia thea- 
trical feme, ia thua given by former biographera ;— 

" On one of the daya of iu rebearaal (i. e. the re- 
hearaal of the Wedding-Day) Garrick, who perform- 
ed the prindpal part, and who waa even then a fa^ 
vourite widi die public, told Fielding he waa appre< 
henaive that the audience would make free with him 
in a particular paaaage ; and remarited that, as a re- 
pulse «night diaconcert him during the remainder d 
the night, the paaaage ahouki be omitted ; — 'No, d — b 
'em,' replied he, * if the arena ia not a good one, loi 
diem find Hud out.' Accordingly the play was brought 
out without alteration, and, aa had been fbreaeen 
marka of disapprobation appeared. Garrick, alarmac 
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MilMhiaaMlwith,nlindiHlotb9 grte». 
MM tk* author wm Mladiig hmiMlf with a 
' rlwipumi He had bjthii time draak 
uly inHgtonanghii ay at the actor, while 
' tohafloo iMoed fron Ua BMWth, cried out, 
theBMtter,GaniGk? what are tbejhianig 
Why the aoene that I hegged yen to r»> 
«plied the actor; * I knew it would not do; 
hareeo frightened rocithat I ihall not be 
pUect nqraelf again the whole night.* (Qh! 
I,' rqoined he, wilh great eoofaieia, * thej hmm 
Mrt,haTethejr " 

Mvarioaliigitive pieoei^ Fielding puUiahed, 
«l 1749, a Tolome of Miecellaniei, incliifting 
iMf^wN fU« ITerid to Ac Awl, a tract coo- 
good deal of Fielding's peculiar humour, but 
kiidifficuh to conceire the plan or purport 
tmy ^JmuOmn Wild tkt Orwrf next follow^ 
I not mmj to tee what Fielding propooed to 
9/ a picture of complete rice, unreliefed by 
I of huan feelings and neyer, by any acc»> 
■ deviating into virtue ; and the aacribing a 
iethiooe adventurea toa real character has in 
■■g cfaHMy and inartificial on the one handi 
ha othsr, subfects the author to a suspicion 
nly need the title of Jonathan Wild in order 
St his book with the popular renown of that 
dqiredator. But there are few passages in 
I uMNre celebrated works more marked by his 
genius than the scene betwixt his hero and 
ary when in Newgate. 
8 these more permanent proofr of his indua- 
pbeatioB to litMature, the pen of FieMing 
y eii4doyed in the political and literary co»- 
I of die times. He conducted one paper 
e /aeslito/ncniai^ the obfect of which waste 

thoae feelings aiid sentiments which had 
wdy eo effectually crushed upon the Field 
SB. Tki Tnu Ptdiiai and 7^ CAampoa 
ks of the same kind, which he entirely com- 
in which, at least, 1m had a principal share, 
rafious papers he steadily advocated what 
called the whig cauae, bnng attached to the 
I of the revdntion, and the royal fiunily of 
k, or, in other words, a person well affected 
and state. His seal was long unnoticed, 

inferior writers were enriched out of the 
nice money with unexampled prodigality. 
, in 1749, he received a small pension, toge- 
the then disreputable office of a justice of 
Westasinster and Middlesex, of which he 
wrty to nnko the best he could by the worst 
■■ chose. This dfiee, sudi as it was, he owed 
Sffa r en e e of filr. afterwards Lord Lyttleton. 
I period, the magistrates of Westminster, 
rmed trading justices, were repaid by feee 
nrvices to the public ; a mean aiid wretched 
rhieh made it the interest of these funcCion- 
Aame every petty dispute which was brought 
■i, to trade as it were in gidlt and in misery, 
rring their precarious subsistence out of 
id pickpockets. The halnts of Fielding, never 
select in his society, were not improved by 
iHck his place exposed him. Horace Wal- 
I na, m his usual unfeeling but lively manner, 
iag des cri pt i on of a visit madu to Fielding 
Acity of a justice, by which we see his mind 
«d itself completely to his situation. 



■ Rigby gave me aa strong a pietnra oTBatoM. Ro 
and Peter-Bathorst, t'other night, carried a aervaat 
of the latter^ who had attempted to ahoot hin^ be- 
fore Fielding, who^ to all his other vocatmns, has, by 
the grace of Bfr. Lyttleton, added that of Middlceoi 
justice. He sent them word he was at supper— ihey 
must come next mommg. They did not Mtlflwland 
that freedom, and ran up, where they found him ban- 
quettmg with a blind man, a wh , and three Irish- 
men, on some cold mutton and a bone of ham, both m 
one dish, and the dirtiest cloth. He never stirred or 
asked them to sit. Rigby, who had seen him come io 
often to beg a guinea of Sir C. Williams, and Bathurst, 
at whose fether's he had lived for victuals, understood 
that dignity as little, and pulled themselves chairsi on 
which he cirilized.** 

Thbis a humiliating anecdote, even after we have 
made allowance for the aristocratic exaggeration of 
Walpole, who^ in acknowledging Fielding's talents 
elsewhere, has not feiled to stigmatise the lowness of 
his society and habits.f Tet it is c<msoling to oboerre 
that Fielding's principlea remained unshaken, though 
the circumstances attending his official situation ten^ 
ed to increase the careless disrespectability of his 
private habits. His own account cmT his conduct re- 
specting the dues of the office, on which he depended 
for his subsistence, has never been denied or doubted. 

* I will confesi^" says he, " that my private ailain^ 
at the beginning of the winter, had but a f^oomy a»- 
pect ; for I bad not plundered the public or the poor, 
of those sums which men, who are always ready to 
plunder both as much as they can, have been pleased 
to suspect me of taking; on the contrary, by compos- 
ing^ instead of inflaming the quarreb of porters and 
beggars (which I blush when I say hath not been uni- 
venmlly practised,) and by refusing to take a shilling 
from a man who most undoubtedly would not have 
had another left, I had reduced an income of about 
60(M. a-year of the dirtiest money upon earth, to little 
more than 9001., a oonskierable portion of which re- 
mained with my derii." 

Beskies the disinterestedness of which he set an 
example unusual in these days, FieUing endeavoured^ 
by various suggestions, to abridge the catalogue of 
crimes and depravity, which his office placed ao close- 
ly under his eye. 

His inquiry into tk$ Inertam ffjf TUsvss and iZsfr- 
6ert, contains several hints which have been adopted 
by succeeding statesmen, and some which are still 
worthy of more attention than they have yet received. 
As a magistrate, indeed, he was desirous of retrieving 
the dignity and independence of his own office, and 
hb zeal on that subject has led him a little ferther 
than he will be followed by the friends of rational 
freec|om. But we cannot omit mentioning^ that ha 
was the firrt to touch on the frequency of pardnni^ 
rendered necessary by the multiplication of capital 
punishments, and that he placed hb finger on that 
swelling imposthume of the state, the poor's ratei^ 
which has wrought so much evil, and b likely to 

♦ Leiiera fnm the Hon. Horace Walpole to George 
Montsfue, Esq. Umion^ 1818, p. fi6. 

f In hb poetical accoum of Twickenham, Fblding*s 
reskience in the neighbourhood is not forgouen :— 
Where Fielding met hb bunter muse, 
And as they quafTd the fierv juice. 
Droll Nature stamped each lucky hit, 
With unimaginable wk. 

TV Pon'fA Regiittr of Twiekenkam, 
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work M much more. He published also a Charge to 
the Grand Jury cf Middlesex^ some Trade concerw' 
mg JLtttD T\i/de of importance, and left behind him a 
manuscript on crown-law. On the bubject of the 
poor, he allerwards published a scheme for restricting 
them to their parishes, and providing for them in 
workhouses, which, like many others which have 
since appeared, only showed that he was fuUy sensi- 
ble of the evil, without being able to suggest an effec- 
tual or practical remedy. A subsequent writer on the 
same thorny subject, Sir Frederic Morton Eden, ob- 
serves, that Fielding's treatise exhibits both the know- 
ledge of the magistrate and the energy and expres- 
sion of the novel-writer. It was, however, before 
publishing his scheme for the provision of the poor, 
that he made himself immortal by the production of 
Tofti Jonte, 

The HiMory of a Foundling was composed under 
all the disadvantages incident to an autlior, alternate- 
ly pressed by the disagreeable task of his ma<;istcrial 
duties, and by the necessity of hurrying out some 
ephemeral essay or pamphlet to meet the demands of 
the passing day. It is inscribed to the Honourable 
Mr. Lyttleton, aflerward Lord Lyttlcton, with a dedi- 
cation, in which he intimates, that, without his assis- 
tance and that of the Duke of Bedford, the work had 
never been completed, as tlie author had been indebt- 
ed to them for the means of subsistence while engag- 
ed in composing it. Ralph Allen, the friend of Pope, 
is also alluded to as one of his benefactors, but un- 
named, by his own desire ; thus confirming the truth 
of Pope's beautiful couplet: — 

Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do §CM)d by stealih and blush to And k fame. 

It is said that this munificent and modest patron made 
Fielding a present of 20(M. at one time, and that even 
before he was personally acquainted with him. 

Under such precarious circumstances, the first Eng- 
lish novel was given to the public, which had not yet 
Men any works of fiction founded upon the plan of 
painting from nature. Even Richardson's novels arc 
but a step from the old romance, approaching, indeed, 
more nearly to fhe ordinary course of events, but still 
dealing in improbable incidents, and in characters 
swelled out beyond the ordinary limits of humanitv. 
The History of a Foundling is truth and human na- 
ture itself, and there lies the inestimable advantage 
which it possesses over all previous fictions of this 
particular kind. It was received with unaiumous ac- 
clamation by the public, and proved so productive 
to Millar, the ptiblisher, that he handsomely added 
100/. to 60W., for which he had purchased the work 
from the author. 

The general merits of this popular and delightful 
work have been so often dwelt upon, and its imper- 
fodions so frequently censured, that we can do httle 
more than hastily run over ground which has been so 
repeatedly occupied. The felidtous contrivance and 
happy extrication of the story, where every incident 
tells upon and advances the catastrophe, while, at the 
■ame time, it illustrates the characters of those in- 
terested in its approach, cannot too oflen be men- 
tioned with the highest approbation. The attention, 
of the reader is never diverted or puzzled by unne- 
cessary digressions, or recalled to the main story hv 
**>™Pt Mdstartling recurrences ; he glides down the 
narrative m a boat on tlie surface of some broad 
Bavigable stream, which only winds enough to gratifv 



the yojager with the varied bcmty of its buki. On 
exception to this praise, otherwise so well mnriMJ 
occurs in the story of the Old Man of the HiU; ■ 
episode, which, in compliance with a custom introte 
ed by Cervantes, and followed by Le Sage, FiddB| 
has thrust into the oiidst of his narrative, u h 
had formerly introduced the History of LepOMi 
equally unnecessarily and inartificially, into that c 
Joeeph Andretoe. It has also been wondered iA[ 
Fielding should have chosen to leave the suin of iki 
gitimacy on the birth of his hero ; and it Ms bM 
surmised that he did so in allusion to his own fin 
wife, who was also a natural child. 

A better reason may be discovered in the stoiy il 
self; for, had Miss Bridget been privately mania 
to the father of Tom Jones, there could havt bees ■ 
adequate motive assigned for keeping his birth seen 
from a man so reasonable and compassionate as Al 
worthy. 

But even the high praise due to the constructM 
and arrangement of the story is inferior to that daia 
ed by the truth, force, and spirit of the charadw 
from Tom Jones himself down to Black George ll 
game-keeperi and his family. Amongst these, SqOi 
Western stands alone ; imitated from no protoQ^ 
and in himself an inimitable picture of ignorance, pn 
judice, irascibility, and rusticity, united with natov 
shrewdness, constitutional good-humoiu', and an ■ 
stinctive affection for his daughter — all which ^lal 
ties, good and bad, are grounded upon that basis • 
thorough selfishness natural to one bred up from ■ 
fancy where no one dared to ccmtradict his argumeal 
or to control his conduct. In one incident alone, ti 
think Fielding has departed from this sdmirafc 
sketch. As an English squire, Western ought noC i 
have taken a beating so unresistingly from the firiel 
of Lord Fellamar. We half suspect lliat the pass«| 
is an interpolation. It is inconsbtcnt with the squire 
readiness to engage in rustic affrays. We great 
pistol or sword might have appalled him, but Squs 
Western should have yielded to no one in t^^e usa ' 
the Engli.sh horsewhip— and as, with all his brutsl 
ties, wc have a sneaking interest in the honest, jol 
country gentleman, we would willingly hope there 
some mistake in this matter. 

The character of Jones, otherwise a model of g* 
ncrosity, openness, manly sf tirit mingled with thou^ 
less dissipation, is in like mamner unnecessarily d 
graded by the nature of his intercourse with Lmi 
Bellaston ; and this is one of the circumstances whin 
incline us to believe that Fielding's ideas of what «n 
gentleman-like and honourable, had sustained sotf 
depreciation, in consequence of the unhappy circtfli 
stances of his life, and of the society to which tbs 
condemned him. 

A more sweeping and general objection was mad 
against the Hietory of a Foundling by the admirei 
of Richardson, and has been often repeated since. 1 
is alleged that the ultimate moral of Tom Jonee^ whie 
conducts to hapjMness, and holds up to our sympath 
and esteem, a youth who gives way to licentious hi 
hits, is detrimental to society, and tends to encoureg 
the youthful reader in the practice of those follies, t 
which his natural passions and the usual course < 
the world but too much direct him. French delicac 
which, on so many occasions, has stramed at a got 
and swallowiid a r^mel, saw this fatal tendency in tl 
work, and, by on orrff, discharged the -oivculatjon of 
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■gicd Abridgmmt by De U Place, entitled a trans- 
■Mk. To diii charge fielding himself might pro- 
Mhf have reptied, that the rices into which Jones 
Sera hinneUT to fall are made the direct cause of 
icing him in the distressful situatiBo which he oc- 
piea during the greater part of the narratire : while 

I gcaerositj, his charity, and hb amiahle qualities, 
eome the means of saring him from the consequen- 
■ of his folly. But we suspect, with Doctor John- 
B, that there is something of cant both in the ob- 
:tioa mnd in the anvwer to it. "Men," says that 
MmUsi, " will not become highwaymen because Mac- 
4th is acquitted on the stage ;" and, we add, they 

II not become swindlers and thieres because they 
mpathize with the furtunes of the witty picaroon 
il Bias, or licentious debauchees, because thoy read 
sm Jones. The professed moral of a piece is usu- 
ly what the reader is least interested in ; it is like 

mendicant who cripples after some gay and splen- 
d procession, and in vain solicits the attention of 

who hare been gazing ujion it. Excluding from 

those infamous works which address 

»!▼«• directly to awakening the grosser passions 

nature, we are inclined to think the worst evil 

1 he apprehended from the perusal of novels is, that 

M habit is apt to generate an indisposition to real 

ialory and useful Ikeratore; and that the best which 

•■ be hoped is, that they may sometimes instruct the 

wttfalul mind by real pictures of life, and sometimes 

waken their better feelings and sympathies by strains 

i generous sentiments, and tales of fictitious woe. 

Btjond this point they are a mere elegance, a luxury 

eoilrived for the amusement of polished life, and the 

paiifieation of that half love of literature which per- 

vUes an ranks in an advanced stage of society, and 

IN read much more (or amusement than with the least 

bop of deriving instruction from them. The vices 

wd fbOies of Tom Jones are those which the world 

Mi teaches to all who enter on the career of life, 

^ ts wbch society is unhappily but too indulgent ; 

■Br4o we behere that, in any (me instance, the peni- 

■lif FieUiag's novel hat added one libertine to the 

liqi lia who would not have been such, had it never 

cnwd the press. And it is with concern we add 

* lacere belief^ that the fine picture of firankness 

■i |caerosity exhibited in that fictitious character 

^kftd as fiew imitators as the career of his follies. 

^it M be supposed that we are indifferent to mo- 

''^iWeause we treat with scorn that affectation 

*Wh, wlule in common life it connives at the open 

W^On of libertinism, pretends to detest the memory 

^ u lathor who painted life as it was, with all its 

^^ ud more than all the lights which it occa- 

■••Sj exhibits to relieve them. For particular 

pJHw of the work, the author ran only be de- 

**^ under the custom of his ago, which permit- 

H a certain cases, much stronger language than 

*^ He has himself said that there is nothing which 

^ aCnd the chastest eye in the perusal, and he spoke 

Mibij according to the ideas of his time. But, in 

*'f*B estimation, there are several passages at 

*"di delicacy may justly take offence ; and, we can 

•v ■•?, that they may be termed rather jocularly 

^"^ than seductive, and that they are atoned for by 

^■••AiiraWe mixture of wit and argument, by which, 

■•then, the caose of true religion and virtue is sup- 

f*^ tad advanced. 

VvUing rousidered his works as an experiment 
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British literature ; and, therefore, he chose to prefix 
a preliminary chapter to each book, explanatory of his 
own views, and of the rules attached to this mode of 
comjiosition. Those critical introductions, which ra- 
ther interrupt the course of the story, and the flow of 
the interest at the first perusal, arc found, on a second 
or third, the most entertaining chapters of the whole 
work. 

The publication of Tom Jmtt carried Fielding's 
fame to its height ; but seems to have been attended 
with no consequences to liis fortune, beyond the tem- 
porary relief which tho copy money aflurded him. It 
was af^er this period that he published his proposal 
for making an effectual provision for tlie poor, for- 
merly noticed, and a pamphlet relating to the myste- 
rious case of the celebrated Elizabeth Canning, in 
which he adopted the cause of common sense against 
popular prejudice, and failed, in consequence, in the 
object of hid publication. 

Amelia was I he atithor^s last work of importance. 
It may be termed a continuation of Tom Jones, but 
wo have not tho same sympathy for the ungratefiil 
and dissolute conduct of Booth, which we yiekl to the 
youthful follies of Jones. The character of Amelia 
is said to have been drawn for Fielding's second wife. 
If he put her patience, as has been alleged, to tests ot 
the same kind, he has, in some degree, repaid her, by 
the picture he has drawn of her feminine delicacy and 
pure tenderness. Fielding's novels show few instances 
of pathos; it was, perhaps, inconsistent with the life 
which he was compelled to lead ; for those who see 
most of human misery, become necessarily, in some 
degree, hardened to its effects. But few scenes of 
fictitious distress are more affecting than that in which 
Amelia is described as having made her little prepa- 
rations for the evening, and sitting in anxious expectin 
tion of the return of her unworthy husband, whoso 
folly is, in the mean time, preparing for her new 
scenes of misery. But our sympathy for the wife is 
disturbed by our dislike of her unthankful husband ; 
and the tale is, on the whole, unpleasing, even thou^ 
relieved by the humours of the doughty Colonel Bath, 
and the learned Dr. Harrison, characters drawn with 
such force and precision as Fielding alone knew how 
to employ. 

Millar published Amdia in 1751. He had paid a 
tliousand pounds for the copyright ; and when he be- 
gan to suspect that the work would be judged inferior 
to its predecessor, he employed the following strata- 
gem to push it upon tho trade. At a sale made to the 
booksellers, previous to the publication, Millar offered 
his friends his other publications on the usual terms 
of discount ; but whtrn he came to Amelia^ he laid it 
aside, as a work in such demand, that he could not 
afford to deliver it to tho trade in the usual manner. 
The rune sucrerdcd, the impression was anxiously 
bought np, and the bookseller relieved from everj- a|>- 
preliension of a slow nale. 

Notwithstanding former failures, Fielding, in 175S, 
commenced a new attempt at a literary newspaper 
and review, which ho entitled the Cmtnt 0<xnltn 
Journal^ to be published twice a week, and comlucted 
by Sir Alexander Drawransir. It was the author's 
failing that he could nf»t continue any plan of this na- 
ture, for whirh otherwise his ready p*^n, sharp wit, 
and classical knowledce, so hi)fhty fitted him, without 
involving himself in *omr of the party squalibles, or 
petty literary bn>i!M of \\\o day. On the ^t«^*tvt. ocr 
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caaoB, he WM not kmgm boiBTohred fanwdf iaa 
qoaml with Dr. HiD, uid other periodioel writen. 
Among the lattei^ we tre fony to pulieularise Smol- 
lett, althoogfa pomewed of the moet kindred genini to 
FUUmg^i, which has yet appeared in Britiih litera- 
ture. The war&re was of abort dnratioD, and neither 
party would obtain honour by an inquixy into the 
cause or conduct of its hostilities. 

Meanwhile, Fielding's lile was fiut decaying; a 
complicatioo of diseases had terminated in a dropncal 
habit, which totally undermined his strong constitu- 
tion. Tlie Duke of Newcastle, then prime minister, 
was desirous of recMving asnstance from lum in the 
formation of a plan for the remedy and prevention of 
secret robberies, and improring the police of the me- 
tropolM. For the small consideration pf OOOf^ V*'^ 
by the goremment. Fielding engaged to extiipate 
several gangs of daring ruffians, v^ich at this time in- 
fested London and its vicinity; and though his health 
was reduced to the last extremity, he continued him- 
self to superintend the conduct <^ his agents^ to take 
evidence, and make commitments^ until this great ob- 
ject was attained. 

These last exertions seem to have been &tal to his 
exhausted frame, which suffered at once under dropsy, 
and jaundice, and asthma. The Bath waters were 
tried in vain, and various modes of cure or alleviation 
were resorted to^ of which tapping only appears to 
have succeeded to a certain extent. The medical 
attendants gave their last sad advice in recommend- 
ing a milder climate. Of his departure for Lisbon, in 
ccnformity with their advice, he has himself left the 
following melancholy record, painting the man and his 
situation a thousand times better than any other pen 
could achieve. 

« On this day, Wednesday, June 26th, 1764,'* be 
says, * the most melancholy sun I had ever beheld, 
arose, and found me awake at my bouse at Fordhook. 
By the light of this sun I was, in my own opinion, last 
to behoU and take leave of some of those creatures 
on whom I doated with a mother^like fondness, guided 
by nature and passion, and uncured and unhardened 
by all the doctrine of that philosophical school, where 
I had learned to bear pains, and to despise death. In 
this situation, as I could not conquer nature, I suIh 
entirely to her, and she made as great a fool 
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of me^ as dm had 9fmr doM of nay 
ever ; under pretence of giving ma leave to e^ioj,ifti 
drew me in to snlfer the company of my little «m 
during ei^t hoora ; and I doiibi not ndittther, in An 
time, I did not.nndergo more than in all my disliB 
per. At twelve precisely my coach was at the dsfl 
which was no sooner told me, than I kisaad sty aH 
dren round, and went into it with some little reaihi 
tion. My wife, who behaved more like a heroine m 
philosopher, though at the same time the tumliiM 
mother in the woiid, and myeUest daughter, feJanm 
me. Some friends went with us, and otbera km 
took their leave ; and I heard my behavioor applni 
ed, with many muni|urs and praisesi to which Iwri 
knew I had no title.** 
This affecting passage makes a part ef his 
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to Utbcm^ a work which he 
▼oy*g^ ^"^ *• b^ntl trombling in ahnoat its lal^i 
hour. It remains a singular erample of Fiild^^ 
natural strength of mind, that, while stmggbig M 
at once with the depression, and with the in^fefll 
of disease, he could still exhibit a few ilashss of tjlf 
bright wit, which could once set the * world" in aiW 
His perception of character, and power ef doeali|| 
it, had not forsaken him in those sad momanti ; ii 
the master of the ship in which he sailed, the i 
landlady of the Isle of Wight, the military 
who visits their vessel, are all portraits, maiksdnM 
the master-hand which traced PaiKm Adama mi 
Squire Western. 

The /oHriMyloIiifton was abridged by fiua. Fl# 
ing reached that city, indeed, alive^ and lemuU 
there two months; but he was unable to eontinnaHl 
proposed literary labours. The hand of death m 
upon him, and seized upon his prey in the begiMi|| 
of October, 1764. He died in the48th yearof M 
life, leaving behind him a widow, and four chiUM 
one of whom died soon afterwards. His brother,!! 
John Fiekiing, well known as a magistrate^ aided || 
the bounty of Mr. Allen, made suitable p rovisk m ft 
thesurvivurs; butoftheirlate we areignoranL 

Thus lived and thus died, at a period of 
the world might have expected continued delight INl 
his matured powers, the celebrated Henry Fioldim 
fother of the English novel ; and in his powws I 
strong and national humour, and fordhle yet natM 
exhibition of character, unapproached, as yet, ewlf 
his ancoeesfid followers. 
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TOllud datiBgimlMd fipom the common ne4 of 

by the eflbru of eztraordkuury Tuiues 

oat nto nets of magnanimitjr umI public 

iyinliW by a vigorous ezeitioii <i€ the faculties of the 

Hi,cariduiig lumuui lifo with the inTentioQ of arts, or 

AipMSi of elegant composition ; to attain that point 

rfMiacnoe to which succeeding times shall look back 

*iA|raliliide and admiration, u a lot assigned but to 

Nij fcw. The generality of people seem to be called 

■Isdiis world for no higher purposes than to breathe, to 

pMtt the son, to eat and driiUc, to sleep, and expire. 

WkniiUle more than a century has rolled away, and 

iiMe generation of men have passed from nature 

It fUnity, as the poet solemnly expresses it, how 

out of that wonderfiil multitude, stand re- 

. to posteiity for any memorable performances, 

fer ny lemaAaUe om made of their existence. 

Imsi wept when be surreyed his milUons round him, 

■i isiiitted, that in the course €€ a few years, not 

Mirflhem should remain upon the face (^ the earth; 

kite rti«ctioa grows still more gloomy, when it is 

how few of them were ever to be heard of 

i ! It is a melaBfcholy curioaity to cast an eye 

the ^"WM of duronology, where die |Minces, 

, patriots^ legislators, philosophers, poets, histo- 

H^ and artisli, who haye figured in the world since 

tti cnatioa ahnott to the present day, are all care- 

tByptis un ed, and like Egyptian kings^ embalmed for 

tti aodee of ■*^»fc«»«< : How scanty the number ! 

Wktt a tfaifky list doea it afford us, when we compare 

JkwA dioee prodigious bills of mortality, which the 

paiAaig geaeratione, of whom we only know that they 

M mi they died, have fiinuahed fiirth for the space 

tf a »*»*-n**' yean ! It calls to our minds the bat^ 

iMneoided of Cynia, Semiramis, and other eastern 

in which we only know that they led an 

number of millions to the field, and ahnost 

d wmk together into one undistinguished state of 

tUfion. Nor should this observation carry with it a 

■lira upon the inactivity of mankind in general ; for 

■Bjr, no doubt, who have not, to use Lord Yerulam^ 

i^resBon, sorvived the weathers of time, employed 

Awiwiiuii m a course of laudable industry, and lued 

ifttn uuu g endeavours not to wear away their Kves in 

■kace, like the beasts of the fieM, prone to the earth, 

■i nbservient only to the excitements (^ appetite ; 

hiihe small returasi (if I may use a modem military 

phnse,) of good and serviceable men, must not only 

b owing to the vidiBitndes of human aflbirs, and the 

iwistatwns of wars, civil and religious, but also to the 

■dMos diffiedty of eervnig mankind by public conduct, 

V pMffbrming any thing in the arts, eidier elegant or 

mfd, and so begweathing to posterity a lasting legacy. 

I^the Bmnberof thoee who, by the vigour of their 

ikMi, and die vivacity of their wit, seem to have en- 

^pd the bouDdi prescribed, in the common course 

f ttap, to the Beaory of UHB, and gained a pas*- 1 
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port to future ages, may be added the lue Bsoiy 
Fielding, whose worics will be admired while a taste 
for true humour remains in this country. The mate- 
rials of his own monument he has Idft behind hiok 
scattered indeed without arrangement^ and dispersed 
about the world. These, in justice to so eminent an 
author, Mr. Millar has determined to collect together, 
that the public may have, in one body, a good and 
valuable edition of writings, whose merit is so univriw 
sally acknowledged. 

In tlie progress of this design, it naturally occurred 
tliat our author would be followed by the same kind 
of curiosity, which ever attends on those who have 
made themselves conspicuous in their time ; which, 
with solicitude and an attachment to their memories 
loves to inform itself of the minutest drcumstances 
relating to them, where they were bom, of what 
stature they were, c€ what temper of mind, what dit 
ficulties they met with in life, and with what disposi- 
tion they met those difficulties, whether with despond- 
ency or fortitude, with gayety or mwoeeness ; what 
sort (^ companions they were ; with other anecdote* 
of the same nature. Tliat the generality of readers, 
even though our author's memory is still recent in the 
minds c^ many, would expect to be gratified in these 
particulars, was a very obvious remark ; and therefore 
it was resolved to prefix to this edition, An Essay mi 
the Life and Gemus of Henry Fielding. 

In complying with this usual demand of the ctiriou^ 
it is not the intention of the present writer to disturb 
the manes of the dead, as has been practised by cerw 
tain biographers ; to insult his messory with an unne- 
cessary detail of his distresses, and the actions which 
resulted finom them ; to infer the character of his 
heart from the overflowings of sudden and mmaentary 
passions ; to tear off ungenerously the shroud firom 
his remains, and pursue him with a craelty €€ narrap 
tive, till the reader's sense is shocked, and is forced to 
express his horror, like Virgil's Aneas, when he 
meets, in the regions of the dead, the shade of Ui 
mangled friend :— 

Deiphobe armipocens, genus alto a sangufais Teucrl, 
Quls tarn crudeles optivai sumere pouias ? 
Cui tanlum de te llcult ^ 

It will, it is hoped, be sufficient for the reader^ curi- 
osity, if the principal features of hia mind are here 
delineated ; if his temper is shown, as much of it, at 
least, as he transfused into his writings, if some ac- 
count be given of his family, and of the various situa- 
tions in life which his fortune allotted him. For more 
than this the author of this little tract has determined 
not to ransack; for it is not the entire history of the 
man, but the memoirs of an author, which he propoesa 
to offer to the public 
Henry Fielding was bom at Sharpham Park, ia 
., BOtf 01utMibury,A^rl1i,VKn. Vte 
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fkiher, Edmund Fielding^ Mrv«d in tlw win under 
the Duke of Marlborou^ and arrired to the rank of 
Ueutenantpgeneral at the latter end of George I. or the 
beginiung o( George II. He was grandson to an Earl 
of Denbigh; nearly related to the Duke of Kingston, 
and many other nolde and respectable fiunilies. His 
mother was daughter of Judge Gold, the grandfather 
of the present Sir Henry GK>ld, one of the barons of 
llie exchequer. By these his parents he had* four 
sisters, Catharine, Ursula, Sarah, and Beatrice ; and 
one brother, Edmund, who was an officer in the ma- 
rine service. Sarah Fielding, his third sister, is well 
known to the literary world, by the proofii she has 
given of a lively and penetrating genius, in many 
elegant performancee, particularly David Simple^ and 
the letters, which she afterwards published, between 
the characters introduced into that woric. Our 
muthor's mother having paid her debt to nature, Lieu- 
tenant-General Fielding married a second time, and 
the issue of that marriagH were six sons, George, 
James, Charles, John, William, and Basil, all dead 
excepting John, who is at present in the commission 
<^the peace for the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, 
Essex, and the Liberties of Westminster, and has 
lately been raised to the honour of knighthood by 
his majesty, in reward of that zeal and spirited as- 
siduity, with which ho serves his country as a public 
magistrate. 

Henry Fielding received the first rudiments of his 
education at home, under the care of the Rev. Mr. 
Oliver, to whom, we may judge, ho was not under any 
considerable obligations, from the very humorous and 
stiiking portrait given of him afterwards, under tlie 
name of Parson Trulliber, in Joseph Andrews. From 
Mr. 01iver*s core, our author was removed to Eton 
school, where he had the advantage of being early 
known to many of the first people in the kingdom, 
namely. Lord Lyttleton, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, Sir Cliarles 
Hanbury Williams, and the late Mr. Winnington, &c. 
At this great seminary of education, Henry Fielding 
gave distinguishing proofs of strong and peculiar 
parts ; and when he left tho place, he was saiid to be 
uncommonly versed in the Greek authors, and an 
early master of the Latin classics ; for both which he 
retained a strong admiration in all the 8ubsei]uent 
passages of his lifu. Thus accomplished, he went 
Irom Eton to Loyden,t and there he continued to 
show an eager tliirst fur knowli;dgc, and to study tlif 
civilians with a remarkable application fnr alK>ut two 
yean, when, romittanceM failing, he was obliged t«> 
return to London, not then quite twenty years old. 

It is to be lamented that an excellent course of edu- 
cation was thus interrupted ; as there is no manner 
cS doubt, but, with such excellent endowments from 
nature as he certainly possess(.«d, he might, by a *:on- 
Unuance at a scat of leaminj*, have laid in a much 
ampler store of knowledge, and have given such a 
complete improvement to his talents, as might ofter- 
wards have shone forth with still greater lustre in his 
writings : not to mention that, in a longer and more 
regular course of study, he might have imbibed such 
deep bnpressions of an early virtue, za would have 



• It was remarked by one of the jouniaU* ot the 
lime, that this is rather an odd expreiwioii. 

t He studied at Leyden under the celchrated Viiri- 
arlus, then professor of civil law in the unlverHity, and 
author of " Institutlones Juris Nature «t Oeniium," 
1719, 8vo. Blog. Brit. vol. vii. Sup.~.C. 



made him leas aceetnble likcrwudi to AoM 
menu of pleasure, which, though Ihej could not i^ 
press the exertion of hia genius, jtx. retarded ita Iran 
vigour, and, like douda around the aun, made iXtmm 
to struggle with opposing difficultiei, inataad tf 
throwing out at once, a warm, an equal, and •■ in* 
tense heat. At this period, however, our author W 
|Mt>vided himself with a fund of miom aolid leanif 
than usually is the portion of persona fX his age ; ul 
his mind was at least so seasoned with literatin^ 
that, amidst his wildest difsipationa afterward^ i^ 
thing couki subdue the love of reading which he hadii 
early contracted. It appeara, firom a preface to mi 
of Us plays, that he had conceived an early indii» 
tion for dramatic composition ; the comedy oU 
Don Quixote in England having made paitofhis lil^ 
rary amusement at Leyden; though, by Ids own ifr 
count, it should seem that what he executed ontthsn^ 
was little more than his canvass in a more advanod 
age, when he gave it to the stage with adihtioHt 
strokes of humour, and higher colourings than hii w 
experience had bestowed upon it at first. The pby 
contains a true vein of good sense and satire, thoo^ 
his usual hurry in the production of his pieces did Ml 
aflbrd him leisure, when he once determined to oftr 
it to the public, to give it all the dramatic finiihiip 
requisite in a complete piece. Mr. Fieldin^s CHI 
was generally the some with that of the poet, d^ 
scribed by Juvenal ; with a great geniua, he must hilt 
starved, if he had not add his performance to a favoo^ 
ite actor. 

Esurii, ioiacium Paridi uisi vendit Agaven. 

To the same motive we must ascribe the multiplki^ 
of his plays, and the great rapidity with which thf| 
were produced : for, we find that, though such a wrilv 
as Mr. Congreve was content, in his whole lift^ li 
produce four comedies and one tragedy, yet the en- 
geuce of our autltor's affairs required, at his hand, M 
Ivifs than eight entire plays, besides fifteen farces, M 
pieces of a subontinate nature. It has been oftsi 
a matter of wonder, that he, who most luidoubtedlf 
possessed a vein of true and genuine humour, shooU 
not have proved more sucx^essful in his theatridl 
productions ; — that is to say, sliould not, in some le- 
gitimate comedy, have discovered the ftiture father 
of Joseph Andrew*^ 7V/in J<mes, and AmeUtu— 
This, however, from what has been premised, i 
pretty fairly accounted for ; but yet, for the real 
of thin inequality, we most still go somewhat deeper 
than this remark, which lies too palpable upon die 
surface of things. The inquiry may, perhaps, not ba 
incurious ; and it shall be pursued, m its due plaet^ 
when we come to analyre his genius, and detenun* 
its nature and quality. 

At the age of twenty years, or thereaboiA* 
Henry Fielding returned from Leyden to London ^ 
in the fullest vigour of constitution, which was re* 
markably strong, and patient of fatigue; still nn- 
Hhaken by exrcsses of pleasure, ami unconquered \if'\ 
nudnight watchings, till frequent returns of the goal 
attacked him witli a severity that made him, in dWi] 
latter part of his days, a melancholy repentant far Iht J 
too free indulgences of his youth; and drove hini,ll 
length, to Lisbon, in tho hopes of hngering a Utth 
longer in life. From the account of his voyage to thit 
place, we may judge of the activity of his mind, and' 
the strenuous flow of his spirits, which, luuler a 
plication of infirmities, coidd yet prompt him to the 
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■wiMof hii wi^iadtheMDieiof big imafiiimtioa. 
fhu, thcB, mait have bean the gtyetj and quickaen 
ilm fiuiCT,wlien hii ftrength wu yet lanimpaired 
ffSneM, and when, young in life, curionty was eager 

• taow the world, and his passioiu were ready to 
akh It efery hook pleaiuro had baited for them '/ 
itii no wonder that, thus formed and disposed for en- 
■JMOl, he launched widely into a career of dusipa- 
iaOi Though under age, he ibund himself his own 
nilcr, and m London ; Hoc f ante dtrivata clade$ /— 
ViBlhat source flowed all the inconveniencra that 
tbmdtd him throughout the remainder of his life.— 
V kiUiancy of his wit, the vivacity of his humour, 
ad las high reUsh of social enjoyment, soon bruu^ht 

■ iatb hi^i request with the men of taste and lite- 
UBC, and with the voluptuous of all ranks ; to iho 
nar he was ever attentive, and gladly enihroci'd all 
ipoitunniea of a»ociating with them ; if the latter 
lea niflnarcd him, and won from him too great a [lor- 
M of his lime, it cannot be wondoriHl at, considering 

• greennefs of his years, the sensibility of his ti*m- 
rjaiid the warmth of his imajinatiun. His finances 
n not answerable to the frequent draughts 
Ida open him by the extravagance which naturally 
Ipped. He was allowed two hundred pounds a 
«, by his father, which, as he himself used to sayt 
lajrbody might pay that would." 

Tbefact was, General Fielding, with very good in- 
■atioBs to support hia son in the handsomest man- 
r, very aocm found it impracticable to make such a|^ 
iatments for him as he could have wished. He had 
Kried again aoon after the death of our author'a 
Bdw, and had so Urge an increase of family, and 
II too, ao quick, that, with the necessary demands of 
I ataiioo tor a genteel and suitable expense, he 
idd not spare, out of his income, any comsidurable 
ibonements far the maintenance uf his eldest son. 
Ftb truth Henry Fittlding was sensible, and he 
iather«fM-e, in whatever difficulties he mitrht be iu- 
dnd, never wanting in filial piety, wliich, his nearest 
h6au agree, was a shining part of his cliaiaeter. 
7 difficnliits his resolution was never subdued; 
idle contrary, they only roused him to struggle 
VM^ them with a peculiar spirit and magna- 
■M^. When he advanced a little more in life, and 

■ eoomierce with mankind became enlarged, disap- 
■■taenia were observed by his acquaintance to 
Nvoke him into an occasional p«^vishne9s, and 
ncrity of animadversion. This, however, had not a 
■diacy to imbitter his mind, or to give a tinge to 
■iHeral temper ; which was remarkably gay, and 
' Ike most pan, overflowing into wit, mirth, and 
Nd hnmour. As he disdained all littleness of spirit, 
^erevrr he met with it, in his dealings with the 
^his indignation was apt to rise ; and as he was of 
KMtratmg discernment, he could always develop 
Idbeai^ mistrust, pride, avaiice, interested friend- 
% the ungenerous and the unfceUng temper, how- 

• plausibly disgtiised ; and, as he could read them 
bs bottom, BO he could likewise assault them with 

keenest strokes of spirited and manly satire. — 
MBgR the many fine traits of description in that 
taeter which TaeUut has left us of Agrieola, 
« it a Tery delicate touch, which occurs to me at 
■M^ and seems applicable to the temper of our 
Mr ; hu reproof was sometimes thought to carry 
il a degree of asperity ; as to the good and amia- 
bewas polite, to the unworthy, he was rather 
b; bat his anger once vented, there remaioe^ no 



trace of k; from his Mcrecy and lileiice joq had 
nothing to apprehend. Apud quosdam aeerbior in am^ 
ytdis nanrabatw; ut bonis comity ita adver$u» tnalot 
inpiamdut. Cetavm a iraeundi nihil tupererai : Metre' 
twn el tiUntium ejua turn, timeret. Disagreeable im- 
pressions never continued long upon his mind ; hia 
imagination was fond uf seizing every gay prospect, and 
in his worst adversities, filled hnn with sanguine hopes 
of a heller situation. To obtain this, he flattered him- 
self that he should find his resources in his wit and in- 
vention; and accordingly he commenced a writer for 
the stage in the year 1737, being then about twenty 
vears of ago. 

His tirst dramatic piece soon aflcr adventured into 
the world, and was colled Luvt in wveral MaeqtttM,'— 
It iininediatrly succecdi-d the Prwoketl Husband^ a 
play, which, as* our author observes, for tlie continued 
Kpace of twi'niy-uiglit nights, received as great and as 
just applauses as ever wore bestowed on the English 
stagtj. ** These," says Mr. Fielding, '' were difficulties 
which seem»'d rather to require the superior force of a 
Wycherly or a Congreve, than a raw and unexperi- 
enced •pen : (fur I believe I may boast that none ever 
appeared so early upon the stagc.^ Notwitlistanding 
these obstacles, the play, we find, was favourably re- 
ceived ; and considering that it was his first attempt, 
it had no doubt the marks of promising genius. His 
second play, the 7\mple Beau, appevcd the year 
ailer, and contains a groat deal of spirit and real hu- 
mour. Perhaps, in those days, when audiences were 
in the era of delicate and higher comedy, the success 
of this piece was nut very remarkable ; but surely 
pieces of no very superior merit have drawn crowded 
houses within our own memory, and have been attend- 
ed with a brilliancy lyf success ; not but it must be 
acknowledged that \\io picture of a Temple Rok.*, 
since exhibited by the late Dr. Hoadly, in the Suspi- 
cious Husband, has more of what the Italians call /or- 
tunata, than can be allowed to the careless and hasty 
pencil of Mr. Fielding. It would lead a great WHy 
f rum Uie int<:ntion of this essay, should wo attempt to 
analyze the sevt-ral dramatic compo.iitioiis of this 
author ; and imlee^l, as he confcosedly did not attain to 
pre-eminence in this branch of writing, at least wai 
unequal to his other productions it may be sufficient 
to observe, that from the year 1727 to the end of 1736, 
almost all his plays and farces were written ; not abovu 
two or three having appeared since that time ; so iliat 
he produced about eighteen theatrical performances, 
plays and farces included, before he was c|uite thirty 
years old. No selection has been made of those 
pieces ; but they are all printed together in this edition, 
that the public might have the entire theatre of Henry 
Fielding. For, though it must be acknowledged, that 
in the whole collection, there are few plays likely to 
make any considerable figure on the stage hereafter, 
yet they are worthy of being preserved, being the 
works of a genius, who, in his wildest and most 
inaccurate productions, yet occasionally displays the 
talents of a master. Though in the plan of his pieces, 
he is not always regular, yet is he of^cn happy in his 
diction and style ; and in every groupe that he has ex- 
hibited, there are to bo seen particular delineations 
that will amply recompense the attention bestowed 
upon them. The comedy of the iVfMrr, which he has 
moHtly taken fromMoliere, has mauitained its ground 
upon the stage, ever since it was first performed, and 
has the value of a copy from a ^real painVcr\i>( atvet&P 
incnf hand. If the comedy of Pasquinvwe-TeaVoti^ 
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to the itifs, it would, perhaps, be a more ikvourite 
eDteruunment with our tudiences than the much ad- 
mired Rthearatdi a more rational ooe it certainly 
would be, as it would undoubtedly be b*.«tler undcr^ 
ateod. The Rehearsal, at present, seems to he re- 
ceived rather from prescription than any real delight 
it aflfords ; it was the work of a noble wit ; and tlie 
object of its satire was one of the groaifst geniuses 
of this natioOi the immortal Dryden. These two cir- 
cumstances gave the play a wonderful eclat on ils first 
appearance ; and the wit and humour of the parodies 
were undoubtedly very high riavoured. But has it 
not lost its relish at present ? and does not the whole 
appear a wild earieature^ which very few can refer to 
any original objects ? However, its traditional fame 
si^ procures for it a&shionable prejudice in its favour ; 
and for the sake of having the favourite actor, who 
performs the part of Bayes, continually before the 
eye, we crowd to it still, whenever it is acted, and we 
laugh and applaud, and roar, and " wonder with a fool- 
ish face of praise." What Mr. Dryden has said con- 
cerning this celebrated performance, is but a mild 
judgmeiU from one who might have used more exas- 
perated language. "I have answered not the Re- 
hearaal," says he, " because I knew the author sat to 
hiimwlf when be drew the picture, and was the very 
Bayei of hii own farce. Because also I knew that 
my bettwi were more concerned than 1 wai m that 
■atire ; and, lastly, because Mr. Smith and Mr. John- 
■OB, the main pillars of it, were two such langui.siiin^ 
fentlemen in their conversation, that I could liken 
them to nothing but their own relations, tliose noble 
characters of men of wit and pleasure about the 
town." 

All seiMs iunnved when merry je»t* wert p<utj as 
his generous rival has sung since ; and Dryden is now 
the admiration of his country. The Pofjuin of Field- 
ing came from the pen of an author in indigence ; or, 
as the late Colley Gibber has contumeliously called 
him, a broken wit ; and, therefore, though its succe.ss 
was considerable, it never shone forth with a lustre 
equal to its merit ; and yet it is a composition that 
would have done honour to the Athenian stage, when 
the middle comedy, under the authority of the laws, 
made use of fictions names to satirise vice and folly, 
however dignified by honours and employments. B ut 
the middle comedy did not flourish long at Athens ; 
the archness of its aim, and the poignancy of its sa- 
tire, soon became oflTensive to \hk officers of state ; a 
law was made to prohibit those oblique strokes of wit, 
and the comic muse was restrained from all indul- 
gences of personal satire, however humorously drawn, 
under the appearance of imaginary characters. The 
same fate attended the use of the middle comedy in 
England ; and it is said that the wit and humour of our 
modem Aristophanes, Mr. Fielding, whose quarry, in 
some of his pieces, particularly the Hiftorieai Regi»- 
fsr, was higher game than in prudence he should have 
chosen, were principal instruments in provoking that 
law under which the British theatre has groaned ever 
BDce. But the minister was sore, and in his resent- 
ment he struck too deep a blow. Had he considered 
that, by the bill which afterwards passed into a law, 
he was entailing slavery on the Muses, and that a 
time might come when all dramatic genius should 
thereby be led a vassal in the train of the managers 
of the theatre, to be graciously fostered, or haughtily 
oppressed, according to their caprice and prejudice ; 



perhapa Iheoiashe was of Uaneir ofa Uirfe mi 
oomprenensivo UBuerst ending, and poasesara, beMsH) 
the virtues of humanity, he might have been eontcal- 
ed with milder restrictions, and not have made tbr 
remedy almost worse than the disease. Bat liees- 
tiousness waste be retrenched; and liberty reeeivdi 
stab in the operation : luiuriant branches, that km 
extrava<>ant in their growth, were to be lopped wmj\ 
and, to make short work of it, the woodman, ia aitflf 
anger, applied his axe to the root of the tree. IV 
tree, it is true, is not quite fallen to the ground: botil 
is grown saplesi^ withered, and unproductive ; iti » 
niial fruits want the high flavour which theyvi^ 
have in a more generous nursery ; no wood soUi 
wiki are heard from its branches, and it is exactly ii 
the state described by Lucan : 

Trunco, non fhmdibus, cflicll nmhram.* 

But it may be asked, are the players to be judge* rf 
the king's ministers? Shall grimace and miaiiay 
attack the most exalted characters ? and must da 
great officers of state lie, at the mercy of te 
actors, exhibited on a public stage 7 Why, no >-«i- 
cept in a conmation, I think his majesty^ servaMi 
should not be made ridiculous ; and the dangnsoi 
tendency of this buffooning kind of humour is stna^ 

* What prpcedex and follows this curionp imsieryvii 
the cant of the irreen-room and of Orub-street, si Ai 
time ofpaffsinx the very salatary act for restrainmg Iki 
licrniiousncsM of the stage, and was probably noiqrin 
out of fashion when Mr. Murphy wrote this life ; bit I 
is rather sinfrular that an amhor of so much tasu, asl 
so highly favoured by the public on account of hii dnp 
malic pmducriona, should not have been convinced If 
experience, that these complaints were utterly deMhflH 
of all reasonable foundation. He appears, howewr, 
desirous to represent his friend as a manyr to Ubst^, 
and is unwiUincf to lose the benefit of those specious a^ 
giiments which his imagination had suggested, sal 
which were very popular at the time he wrote, beiN 
ever opnnsfce to the snare he took in polhkal controfW* 
Rv. *' The true Idea oflibenv," he informs us, *'oea* 
sifltA in the free and \m1imiied power of doing whaisnT' 
•hall ilbt injure the civil and relieinus Institutions d'ifeP 
Btatn, Tior be deemed Invssive of^he peace and welfina 
of our fellow subjects ; but,** he ados, " dramatic i»» 
thors are so circumstanced at present, that this inva- 
luable blessing is withdrawn from them." If this nesav 
any thing, it means that dramatic authors are deprivsA 
of the power of doing whatever shall not injure the cfvH 
and religious institutions of the state, fcc an abemdky 
too gross for assertion or belief, and yet the only loftar- 
ence that can be drawn. As we proceed, we mid Mfli 
pluncing into another inconsiitency. He observes, ikai 
the (ircek lawgivers, ** when they resolved to gfea 
a check to Indecorum, lefl a free and unbounded seof* 
to the new comedy, which conslsced In agreeable tm 
lively representations of manners, pessions, vlmMb 
vices, and follies, from the general volume of nstan^ 
withont giving any part of the trsnsCTlpt the pecnHtf 
marks or Bimrularittes of any indivlduaL'* Havs thi 
English lawgivers, we may surely ask, taken away lUi 
" free and unbounded scope ?»» But withont ftitbtf tl- 
posing the many contradictions In this lamentaiion omT 
the enslave<l Muses, it may be sufflclem, In point offhA| 
to state that at the time the licensing act was pMil§i> 
the immorality of the drama was nocoriona, and Al;! 
most indecent, sedlrions and blasphemous pteees wM ' 

¥!rformed, snd resorted to with Incredible eageroesB#^ I 
he bill for the repression of these abuses In dianidl i 
representations was accordincrly introduced, and m i 
trace of opposition, excepllnff the speech of Lord Cha» 
terllekl, is to be found In the periodical puUlcathmi # 
the times, which are filled with accounts of the other db*; 
bate^. It is aifo certain, that not a sinrle petition wn 
presented at^ainst it, snd not a single dlviaion appears f 
the journals of either house. Striking proofs, says ^' 
Coxe, if any were still wanting, to show the general q 
ton in favour of its necessity. It Is most probable that L 
Chesterfield slono spoke against the bill, and that Hi 
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■M* Ibe efliKU oT priTau immicrj, public 
M — loBbtadly ba found of Dion pcnucioiu 
n. Amy with ihui, ihHvratc ; ifaaj ue 
HI m aawarlhj ; Ici IkoDliouuins bo 
iim ihg Ibulni, bol Id the libart; of the 
lai be immarla] 1 'Hie Irus idri. of liberty 
I Iha Cm utd unluniltd power of doiuf; 
Ul DM iujun ths citii uid wehgioiit Lnili- 

. ■<l&n of oiufellaw-iubjecU; bill dn- 

■U* bkuing u wilhdi&wn fruni Ihem ; Iha 
aiUrid La ■ lud of bhcny \ ud ihii a.t 
d iKutB tha poeli of the a^ for not rUing 
bifhti, lill IhewF^tii Likisn off which 
n tbvir nrongett e^orls. ll muet be il- 
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■!■■■, ncei, and IbUiei, from ths geocrml 
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pnwinee. Whan ■ bee hu been deprived 
•i atin^ it may be w^iily permitted to rove 
■Bg all Ihe Bawan of * girdan ; uid it 
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neMum rrom the wriungi of Mr. Fielding, lo ad- 
Ten awhile to the conaequancfa which flowed lo the 
cotAmunity froa hu Aclioni, cannot be dsemed mltt^ 
^Iher impertinent. It ia only like going out gf the 
way a hlda lo Iraca ■ rivulet in ila progrrn, lo mark 
il> wirulinga, to obierva whether it beilowi feniUly 
on tha neighbouring raeadowa, and then raluming lo 
the Btraighl road, to puraue the regulai track of iha 

In ths comedy called A^w iifnn Rapt, or, TIW 
Ciiffrt-liiiaK Foliiirian, we have an admirable drau^ 
of a character very comnHia in thia country, namely, 
a man who ii tmiUen with an iniatiabte ihint Ibr 
newi, and concerna himialf more about tha baUnca 
of power ihuiorhiabooki. The roily nf iheaealatea- 
nun out of place ia there ethibiied with a maalertr 
ridicule ; — and indeed, in all the playa of but author, 

of humour, and half len^ paintinfi, not excelled by 
acme of the ableit artiata. The [areea wrilten ^ 
Mr. Fielding »( - ' -"-- 
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a continuance of approbation. They wen 
the production of two or three mominga, ao great waa 
hia facihty in writing ; and, la thia day, they bear 
fret|uenl repvtilioo, at leaat aa well ai any other 
pieceeef the kind. It need not be obaerved, injuati- 
(jcalion uf iheir being pteieived io thia coDection of 
more iraponani worki, that farce ii deemed by our 
•----■-- »n appendage of til ' 
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cither be ukon accurately, sa aa to reflacl a . 
and tiait inofc of their original, which ahHie 

overcharged above the aimple i 
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t our >ulhDr>a farecB 
very juitly make a part of thia edition. The mock 
tragudy of J}rm Thumb it replole with m fine parody 
aa, perhapA, hoa evur bcrn written : the Letteriff the 
7n(rijvinj Ckamhtrmaid, and the Virgm (jKaia^ud, 
nterlainmcnt thry aflbrd, had on their 
this additiDnal merit, that Lhey terv^ 
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ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND GENIUS 



ingly we find him acknowledging it, in a Tery hand- 
aome letter addrcned to her, and prefixed to the 
Intriguing Chamhennaid : such a testimony of her 
merit, as it conduced to advance her progress, so it 
now will serve to perpetuate her &me ; being enrolled 
in the records of a genius, whose works will be kMig 
admired: ^Ictamol hdpr^fiedingP says our author, 
" that the town fuu ons obligation lo me, who made the 
firol dieoovery of your groat capacity ^ and brought you 
tarHtr forward an the theatre than the ignmxatee of 
some, and the envy of other$y would have otherwise per^ 
mitted, I thall not here dwell on any thing to voeU 
known a» your theatrical merit ; irAicA one of thejinett 
jttdgee, and the greatett man of hie agCj haih acknow- 
ledged to exeeedinhumourthatofanyofyourpredeeea' 
tore in hie time.'" If this remark, was true thirty years 
ago, it may be added to her honour, that she hath 
not been eclipsed by any who have entered into the 
service of the Comic Muse since that time.* 

As this Essay promises to treat of the genius, as 
well as the life of Henry Fielding, it may not be im- 
proper to pause here for an inquiry into his talents ; 
though we are not arrived at that period of his life 
when they displayed themselves in their full warmth 
and q>leBdour. And here it is necessary to caution 
tke reader not to confine his idea of what is intended 
bj the word gtmme to any one single faculty of the 
mind ; because it is observable that many mistakes 
have arisen, even ansong writers of penetrating 
judgment, and well versed in critical learning, by 
hastily attaching themselves to an imperfect notion 
of this term, so common in literary dissertations. 
That invention is the first great leading talent of a 
poet, has been a point long since determined ; because 
it ia prind|ially owing to that faculty of the mind that 
be ia able to create, and be as it were a m akkm ; 
which ia implied in his original title, given to him by 
the eonsent of Greece. But surely there are many 
other powers of the mind, as fully essential to con- 
■titnte a fine poet ; and therefore in order to give the 
true character of any author^ abilities, it should 
seem neceasary to come to a ri^t understanding of 
what is meant by objiius, and to analyze and arrange 
its several qualities. This once adjusted, it might 
prove no unpleasing tadt to examine what are the 
specific qualities of any poet in particular, to point 
oat the talents of which he seems to have the 
freest command, or in the use of which he seems, as 
it were, to be lefthanded. In this plain, ftir-dealing 
way, the true and real value of an author will be easily 
tscertuned ; whereas in the more confined method of 
investigation, which establishes, at the outset, one 
^ant quality, and finding the object of the inquiry 
defideot in that, immediately proceeds to undervalue 
him in the whole, there seems to be danger of not 
trying his canae uponafiill and equitable hearing. 
Thna, I think, a late celebrated poet is likely to suf* 
fer an onjust sentence firom a gentleman who has 
already obliged the public with the first volume of an 
Essay on his Life and Genins.t The common as- 

* This lively actress retired fVom the stage in 1789, 
and passed the rest of her life In the society of a few 
select friends, at her small but elegant cottage, near 
8trawberry-hiU : she died at this plaea, Dec 6, 1785, 
and was buried In Twickenham church. On the monu* 
ment are some affectionate lines, written by Idles Pope, 
who was brought up by Mr«. Clive. — C. 

f Most of this digression might have been spared, if 
the author had waited for Dr. Warton's second volome, 
whkh, to say the troth, was most unaccouniably de- 
Jajred. — C, 



•ertioa which has been in every hilf oriik^ ; 
namely, that Mr. Pope had little inventkn, and ihtm 
fore has but a bad claim to the naoM of poet, wmm 
to be unguardedly adopted in the very be giunim ^ 
that ingenious and entertaining woik ; and firooi Ai 
principle the conduaicm will probably dedde agriiii 
our Engliah Homer. From the elegant, an^ ft 
general, true spirit of criticism, which the Eanjil 
on Mr. Pope's life and writings is acknowledgil li 
possess, it was reasonably to be expected dMt li 
would have taken a comprehensive view of i4il 
iFVKKTioif is, and then examined how far the «M 
of it can be charged upon his author. Bu^ ii M 
point, does he not seem to think hnn definni^ 
when he asserts that it ia upon the merit of tbelifi 
of the Lock that he will rank as a poetwidi|# 
terity ? — ^The introduction of madunery ina ^ 
beautifiil poem, Mr. Warton seems to Oank^ ^4 
more invention than any other compoaitioB flf ■ 
Twickenham Bard; though even in this poiil^ 
deals out to him the reputation <^a maxem. wiA^ 
sparing and a thrifty hand. 
As the book is near me, I will transcribe his woiM 
* It is in this composition Pope princqially iffMB 
a poet, in which he has displayed more imagbaM 
than in all his other works taken together : It 8hiri| 
however, be remembered, that he was not the mil 
former and creator of those beautifiil machines^ A| 
Sylphs, on which his claim to imagination is dii^ 
founded. He found them existing ready to his hmi\ 
but has indeed employed them with singular jp^ 
ment and artifice." But surely, in the uae mailai 
the Sylpht and Onomee, and the various eafftf 
ments assigned to those imaginary beings, the BUI 
author is as much a poet, as inanifesUy a XAflfl 
as the great fether of the epic faUe. Hooav U 
vented not the gods and goddesses, iHiidi ht II 
interwoven in his immortal Ih^>sody. Ho took! 
the system of theology which he found receivifl 
Greece. "He rose," says Mr. Pope, « with the firil 
turn imaginable for poetry ; and, designing to iniHJ 
mankina in the manner for whidi he was fli^ 
adapted, made use of the ministry of die gods to ^ 
the highest air of veneration to his writings. W{ 
waa it his business, when he undertook the piuiMJ 
of a poet, (not of a mere philosopher,) to be the ft! 
who should discard that which furnishes poetry «l 
its most beautifiil appearance. Whatever, thenM 
he nught think of his gods, he took them aa hefiM 
them ; he brou^t them into actimi aococding lii 
notions which vrere then entertained, and in Hi 
stories aa were then believed." In the same Mf 
ner, the author of tho Rape of the Lock availed kM 
aelf of the Rosicrucian system, aa he found k I 
forth in aFrench book, called "Lb Comtx db 
BALIS," and to those ideal beings he has givea i 
a ministry, such interests, aflfections and 
ments, as carried with them suflScient poetical 
bility, and made a very beautifiil machinery 
poem, enlarging the main action, and ennobling i 
trifles which it celebrates; not to mention thiCi 
superintendency of those imaginary agents 
new m poetry as the Mimeteria Dearum in thai 
or Odyssey. Perhapa, if the matter could be 
with accuracy, and a full knowledge of this 
learning, the various systems of theology, and all 
doctrinea, opinions, and fables, which existed m I 
mer's daya, could be attained, we ahould find i 
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of iIm &tlwr of epic poetry 4fid not to 

in cre«tiiif Beweiirteiicet,uidstnkiiig 

■I mm idMs, ■■ in makinf a poetic me of the fabu- 

Im daiiiet which preriouilj eziited in the imagina- 

IJBH of — «»ir;.*«i and in fbnning new cooriiHnationi 

tf tkM ideas which had been conceived before, but 

k^Bererbeen arran^ in tboee complexitiea into 

vlidi hm fkaej wma able to dispose then. ' Thus we 

lid that Hoiner^i ceM»rated description of the state 

if the dead, is an absolute copy of the rites, customs, 

wd eanmamn obeerred by the Egyptians at their 

fawb. The distribotioB of rewards and punisb- 

uatif the residence of the blessed in the Elysian 

Udi, ud the shadows <^ the deceased, correspond 

OKdj, says Diodoms Siculus, with the funerals of 

Ai EiQfplians. The Grecian Mercury was founded 

ifBi lbs cnstom of a man^s delivering a dead body 

likseHnreyed or carried by another, who wore a 

three heads resera^iling the fiction of Car- 

Ocean was no other than the Nile, and 

WM even so called by the Egjrptians ; the gates of 

4i SOB meant the town of HeUopolis ; and the man- 

■■i of the happy, the delightful country about the 

hhi Acherusia, near Memphis, where the dead were 

difMHnJ in subterraneous vaults. Maiqr other cir- 

iBMances also agree with the solemnities of Egypt, 

■ Aej WCTe practised in the time of Diodoms ; as 

Ai boat in which the deceased were carried ; the 

inyaaa, who was called Charon in the language of 

fti eoontiy ; the temple of Hecate, placed by the 

|Mli at the entrance of the infernal regitms ; the 

piM of Cocytos and Lethe, shut with bars of brass ; 

■itke gates of Truth, where there was an image of 

fcities. Blinos and Rhadamanthus were indeed 

Sp taken finom Crete ; but the ideas were derived 
dw Egyptian custom <^ sitting in judgment upon 
; teE^maners, and conduct of the dead before they 
iBowed the rights of sepulture. And even 
traces of the pontshment 9€ TUgM, TaiUabu, 
i Sugpkutf ^»pear in the antiquities of Egypt; 
to Mention that the allotment of the daughters of 
is a manifest allusion to the ceremony of 
hmidred and twenty priests pouring water from 
AsKde into a veeeel with holes in the bottom, at a 
% DOC frr from Memphis. The Greek traveller 
■i hiitnrian enomerates many other mystic tradi- 
ftbles, and religious ceremonies, from which 
^peet Bade palpable insertions into his work : Sir 
pb Marsham also, elaborate in his researches into 
ty,has pointed out, in the Canon .^Bigjfptiaeui^ 
*c iideia ble number of those transfiisioas from the 
and iknbgy of Egypt. But it would lead 
^iv froaa ibe scope of Ais Essay, should we enter 
a detail of these matters ; the curious reader 
if be pieasea, see this inquiry pursued with great 
and accnracy, by the ingenious author of the 
■to the Lifo and Writings of Homer ; who 
it sufficiently evident that Egypt, like its own 
9pom the adjacent country, overflowed with all 
fatihty of science, fable, and mythology, to enrich 
nsl and capacious imagination of the Grecian 
Ji It will be proper, however, to add one obser- 
M>i ■Mrs in this place, namely, that Homer was 
Hi lbs irvt who saw that the Asiatic customs, man- 
^andteaminf were capable of being perpetuated 
ifellMt venerable air with which th^ have come 
■M 10 p ge if i ty ; a rerj illuatrious ornament both 
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of the republic of lettera and the church,* in a most 
admirable dissertation on the sixth book <^ the JEneid, 
has observed, that "m (Ae mtsterixs, the deaaiption 
9ftk$ poMiage into the other toorid wu borrowetf by 
the Egyptians themselves, " ae wot natural, frtm. the 
emmmettmcei of their funeral ritee: and it might eanly 
beprmed, if there were occasion, that they themadvta 
tranrferred these realUie$ into the MYeOS, and not the 
Qretke, a* latter torHere generaHy imagineJ* The 
same learned inquirer into antiquity has remarked, 
in another part of the same tract, that if ''on oU 
poenij under the name of Orpheue, entitled a Deecent 
into Hell, had been now extant, it would, perhapt, 
have ^wwn ms that no more was meant than Orpheue'e 
trntiation." Now as it is a settled point, that Orpheus 
preceded Homer, what shall we say of that invention 
which aU succeeding ages have agreed to call the 
very origin and fountain of poetry ? Shall we, in the 
style of the ancient or the modem Zoilue, illiberally 
call his immortal rhapsodies mere patch-work ptun- 
dered from the fopperiee of Egypt ? Shall we not 
rather admire and venerate the vigour of that mind, 
which, in an age of general darkness and ignorance, 
could, by unabating industry, by indefatigable travels, 
and a constant pursuit of knowledge, so replenish 
itself with the stories of morality, history, politics 
geography, (able, and theology, as to imp<^ them all 
into Greece from the various Asiatic climes which 
he had visited, and interweave them in the texture of 
two poems, adorned and dignified with all the graces 
of the most fruitful imagination ? If Homer did not 
originally form and create those prodigious images 
which abound in his work ; if he was not the makkm 
ofmany of those fables, particularly the Descent into 
Hell, which mankind have so much admired, he at 
least found out the use and application of them ; the 
combination of those ideas was his own; the scheuM 
was his which assembled them all into that wiMider- 
ful union : in other words, the general fable was H<^ 
mer's ; and it required no less a genius to give uni- 
formity amidst such an exuberance of variety, intri- 
cacy, and complicatioo, with such a noble perspicuity, 
such a consent of parts so uniting, as the painters ex- 
press it, into harmony, and rising gradually into such 
a wonderful whole, that, as Mr. Pope expresses it, if 
§haU dwaye stand at the top of the eublime character, 
to be gazed at by readers uith an admiration of its 
perfection, and by writers vnth a despair that it shantld 
ever be nnulated with suocrssv— There can be no man- 
ner of doubt but Homer, firom the fecundity of his 
own fancy, enriched hb poetry with many noble de- 
scriptions and beautiful episodes, which have never 
presented themselves to any of his predecessors: but 
as the models of many passages are still extant in 
the records of antiquity, it must be allowed that he 
posse ss ed two sorts of invention ; one, primary and 
original, which could associate images never before 
combined; the other, secondary and subordinate, 
which could find out for those ideas, which had been 
assembled before, a new place, a new order and ar^ 
rangement, with new embellishments of the most har^ 
monious and exalted language. From this observa- 
tiiHi arises the trae idea of iirvsirTiOF ; and whether 
a poet is hurried away into the description of a 
f&ctitioiM battle, or a grand council of gods or men, or 

e The author of the Divine Legation of Moaaa. 
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id, Ihough .lad d«cUnd to htT* bo band in Uw mxk 1 Sia 
c^lh« lAtt« will klwmys I ,DthB ir& j of reasofung, tbo i>i«ca«l wilt bt mn **l^ 
■od from luch > cuD- I lUUng irm«i>f of Ur. Pnps'i mtwMiH, and w^ 
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' ' a, will appear with a mur aod ' is die Jtopi i/ rt> jtmJs boweTn oqiuiU it b« p 
le lusd. Bui Iheie iw«piBcai (ifweencpt IbelM- 
er part <if the fourth Dimdad, irind ia >■ ila ad|)M 

r bBt the (poniTe axerdae of Ibe poel^ ^"7 i >< > 
I ha himailf, laDuBf of tbe £a ' 




(o briie**, that, of what we 

anftaat imiMiin, dura baa aol tiaeti ao much id inj 
fine poet (oot aren aiccpting Homer) aa hai been 
gnmHj jmninad ; and indaed, freo the many Bne 
deiciiptioBB in the Diad and tba OdxeHf, which can 
ftlrijr be prored to be copiee, (but the ca[nee of a 
muter poet,) (bare laemi roooi la think that of the 



ifeould ttii remwfc ba tluNi|fat docoiatw? from Ibe 
Ugb daiactacof ibehard, hiiaiiaii it only tendtto 
rinw that ba aniM UoHdf of tO tka kMwledge, n- 
l|i(i«. m\ ■flhnlinT. ttau in bi> time wen icauind 
orarlbadilbnBtn^oBaofABaaBdOracca, Wbal 
ii bai* MHHad Macenuof Bonar, aa^ alio with 
tnUhbaMMttodflfHr. Papa. riliiiiMiiin 1 1 i 
qoir* A* ealted cbvactar of ■ pa*^ ha tBridied hi) 
■nd nth ill the knowledfe Ifaat labaiMad in hit 
Una J allthu eooia ba ftvuriMd by Ih* nluabla n- 
■HiM afMtiiiDqr; lU tba ia p mramli b aehoea 
which ■nd«n appUeatioB hant(aa(hitoli|btiihi 
""" [f which Ranlatica 



Una tt pUoaophn which ipacBhllra 
lamed : ud cttH thna he baa nade u 
«an<n«iinghiti»HBO«>ldiU(giW.* 'nwacheoHgr 
ttoofh^ whkJi iotrodaoaa lui naqrind ideal into an; 
af Ua peen^ wii tnral; hie own ; the bMw and 
■MM of <rAr wUch he bii giTta ta them waa hja 
ownt Iha tft aUoBDo wfaidi illuatntea the metaphor 
•Uofa raina hit tinguaie into dipitr, the (nenl 
■flawlms ef hii dietioa, Ike hainnr of Ui MBabwa, 
la^m Aort,lhep(wtic lain ef Uapteo*^ 
Uavwnsandalllbaaa lurelT wara Ih* wn 
wlf in; and aa thin (asaifigit ^owt equallj Ibiw^ 
•n hit poatrj, it ia sot aa^ la eonediM iqioa tAu 
pmcipUil can baaaid, that up«o tha aingte alrenflh 
af the Bape of Ibe Lock he win rank at apoetwiifa 
poaleritj. Can it be laid that ntwU^ aolelj coo- 
aiM b deaoibing imaginarj ban|i T or that, wberu 
■hare it not what the crilici call a &hl<^ that it 
■ajF, a ou^ of action, with all the rarioiB perpled. 



1 Iba aobllu tbtaliw of Ba- 

X Iha Tarleu anlaiu -' -■-" ---^- — 

Man''prerai thli; aw 

ludeiahed, bj the gru.... « inmj, net- 

rellflcin and phlloiD^ilcal afiDiHia whkb hi dkl 
■wMitaad, and which he ww >lid to Bnd rlndl 

""-■■- iBttkiiiiforhiBr'--- " 



nin oT ■iircwy runninf minjlnl wUi a miai it 

(Old.' Tba Eiaa; on Man will ilwafi ataod tl iha 

1/ Ht, mMam diancUr: a noble work, indea< 

ire wa Ind tin thoroj reaaoningi of phikaiiftf 

imingand ihooting (brtb into aD the DowtrtcT 

fottrj ifint (f riibu upc anaaum 7 To gira tea 

nibject of ihit kind auchbeauliftd embeUithm«u^ I*- 

fuired, in Lord Shanaaburr^ laaguagts a UtrnJiH 

ut ace why the treatia| of 

mil nun IB a poetic manner thould net be 

'cd at eo|«nt aa inatanee of iinnlisii, at the 

mented duplay of an &£]^ian theologj. n* 

Geagict wouU hiTe gained Virgil the nuta (f a 

poet tbou^ Ihe ^mid had nerer been wrillaa ; tad 

Vr. Pope muit otbc bi cnondcrod bj poaterilf at a 

CkriitiaH Xamtnu. It wat, peibapt, harder to fin 

> poelk air and grace u> the raUo¥iing ideaa, tbaa Is 

laaeriba ibe imaginaiT beinge of the Bmiri m iin pti- 

loaophj, or the ftbulout daitiet tt Greece. 

be nac, were finer oplk* giren, 
a mite, not cmnprebend the heareaT 
. if treinblingl/ allTe all o'er, 
TotBartand agantMal or^ponT 
Or quick eflhnria dartrng throng the brtlI^ 
Die of a roae in aromt^ pain ? 
If nature Ihunder'd in bit op^iing ean, 
And atunaM him with tlte muiic of the qghene, 
How wouU be wiah that faeaten bad left him etS^ 
The irtiiBp'Ting lepfayr, aad the puling till ! 



Say whu 
lie tmch 






Oca in tiua true Tein of poenj, 
i m a gi naiion lo pre gncis dt- 
gance, and hannony to the conpoailian, at anj oths 
■D^ect wbauw ; and though bble, i~-l'v<i"g thi- 
oea inddest^ pa ai iona, and chincten, lie waoli^ 
yet he irito (oiina a plan luch aa the nature of hit 
It raqmre, and in a barren 6eU findi the mcel 
1 Bowart lo adcrn hit deaign, can new, in 
ba charged with a want of inwntiom. IIh 
throe great primary brwichei of compoiitioa u* 
finely united m the writing! of Pope ; the imaginaiiM 
'ma an awakeAed, and reaaiA 
[here la poetry to chaiin, rbv 



parfaapa, if finpedecJu, whom Ariiiotle 
• f i yii i l igiit rather than a pod, bad been thut a- 
otUentinlbe (nceiof ttyle^ the great critic wedl 
han pauad opon him a leaa leTerc amtence. 

It may be i^aerTrd by the reader, that ia purauiif 
Ae Toregoing train of ri^ectiani, tight hat been M 
of Henry Fielding: but it nerer w*( intended, in iMa 
Utile tract, ts ohatne Ihe ruin of iUici biography. 
Bandia, nra cf geniua, like the ana they ptacliac 
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with Mch other, and ira in a man- 
Mr Halwid tofether by certain ties of aflinitj ; habetU 

vmenliMi, «f qmad eognatione quo- 
Moreorer, it was ezpe- 
fieat, for the true deUneaticm of an eminent writer's 
charartT, to remoTe difficulties out of the way, and 
to expUuB the terms of art which critics make use of. 
And thoB haTing diown the different provinces of tn- 
■w rf si i , we may now arriTe at a juster idea dC what 
• meant, when we talk of an author's genhu. 

Ho may be truly said to be a getmu^ who possesses 
hm Ifiading Acuities <i€ the mind in their vigour, and 
am exercise them with warmth and spirit upon what- 
if«r subject he chooses. The imagination (in order 
o focm a writer of eminence) must, in particular, be 
rmj quick and susceptible, or, as a fine poet has ex- 
ifS Bs ed it, it must be feeUngly alive aU o'etf that it 
Bay receive the strongest impressions either iirom the 
ibjecu of nature, the works of art, or the actions and 
■aimers of men: for it is in proportion as this power 
rf'the mind is wrought upon, that the author feels in 
us own breast those fine sensations, which it is his 
msiness to in^>art to others, and that he is able to 
isa cri be things in so lively a manner as to make them, 
IS it were, present to us, and of consequence to give 
siiaC tuni he pleases to our affections. The judg- 
Bsa< also must be clear and strong, that the proper 
mita of a story or description may be selected, Uiat 
be disposition of the various members <^a work may 
10 anch as to give a lucid order to the whole, and 
hat such e:q>ression may be made use o^ as shall 
wC only serve to convey the intended ideas, but shall 
waivey them forcibly, and with that decorum of style 
which the art of composition requires ; so that sim- 
ibctty shall not be impoverished into meanness, nor 
fignity be encumbered with a load of finery and af* 
ected ornament. Invention must also concur, that 
lew scenery may be opened to the fancy, or, at least, 
hat new lights may be thrown upon the prospects of 
f ature ; that the sphere of our ideas may be enlarged, 
ir a new assemblage may be formed of them, either 
a the way of (able or illustration ; so that, if the au- 
hor does not disclose original traces of thinking, by 
ireseating to us objects unseen before, he may at 
east delight by the novelty of their combination, and 
ha points of view in which he offers them. The 
Mwer of the mind, moreover, which exerts itself in 
vhat Mr. Locke calls the association of ideas, must 
m quick, vigorous^ and warm, because it is from 
beooe that language receives its animated figures, 
fes bold translation of phrases from one idea to ano- 
bcr, the veHmm ordeiu, the glowing metaphorical 
which c<mstitutes the richness and Ixrfd- 
of his imagery ; and from thence likewise springs 
he readineM of ennobling a sentiment of descripticm 
■ith the pomp of sublime comparison, or striking it 
issper oo the mind by the aptness of witty allusion, 
what we call genius might be still more 
sly aaalyxed ; but these are its principal efficient 
I ; and in proportion as these, or any of these, 
ftal be fcund deficient in an author, so many degrees 
Am! ha be removed from the first rank and charac- 
ar of a writer. To bring these remarks home to the 
ata Mr. Fiekifai^ an estimate of him may be justly 
farBMd, by inquiring how far these various talents 
Mj ba attributed to him ; or, if he (ailed in any, 
ahat that focolty was, and what discount he must 
atfsr for it. Bat though it will appear, perhaps, 
fat, wbaa ba attasaad that period of Ufa in which his 



mind was come to its full growth, he enjoyed every 
one of these qualifications, in great strength and 
vigour ; yet, in order to give the true character of 
his talents, to mark the distinguishing specific qua- 
lities of his genius, we must look into the temper of 
the man, and see what bias it gave to his under- 
standing; for when abilities are possessed in an 
eminent degree by several men, it is the peculiarity 
of habit that must discriminate them from each 
other. 

A love of imitation very soon prevailed in Blr. 
Fielding's mind. By imiiation the reader will not 
understand that illegitimate kind, which consbts in 
mimicking singularities of person, feature, voioa, or 
manner ; but that higher species of representation, 
which delists in just and faithful copies of human life. 
So early as when be was at Leyden, a propensi^ this 
way began to exert its enlotions ; and even made 
some efforts towards a comedy, in the sketch of Don 
Quixote in England. When he left that place, and 
settled in London, a variety of characters could not 
fail to attract his notice, and of course to strengthen his 
favourite inclination. It has been already observed in 
this Essay, that distress and disappointments be- 
trayed him into occaiAonal fits of peevishness and 
satiric humour. The eagerness of creditors, and the 
fallacy (^dissembling friends, would for a while sour 
his temper ; his feelings were acute, and naturally 
fixed his attention to those objects from whoBca his 
uneasiness sprung; of course he became, very eariy 
in life, an observer €€ men and manners. Shrewd 
and piercing in his discernment, he saw the latent 
sources of human actions, and he could timoe the 
various incongruities of conduct arising firom them. 

As the study of man is delightful in itself aflbrding 
a variety of discoveries, and particularly interesting 
to the heart, it is no wonder that he should feel de- 
list from it ; and what we delight in soon grows into 
a habit. Tho various ruling passions of men, their 
foibles, their oddities, and their humours, engaged his 
attention; and, from these prindples, he loved to 
account for the consequences which appeared in 
their behaviour. The inconsiatencies that flow firom 
vanity, fix>m affectation, fivm hypocrisy, from pre- 
tended firiendship, and, in short, all the dissonant 
qualities, which are often blended together by tha 
follies of men, could not fail to strike a person who 
had so fine a sense of ridicule. A quick perception 
in this way, perhaps, affords as much real pleasure 
as the exercise of any other faculty of the mind : and 
accordingly we find that the ridiculous is predomi- 
nant throii^ all our author's writings; and he never 
seems so happy as when he is developing a charao 
ter made up of motley and repugnant pr(^>erties, and 
shows you a man of specious pretences, turning out, 
in the end, the very reverse of what he would ap- 
pear. To search out and to describe objects of this 
kind, seems to have been the fevourite bent of filr. 
Fielding's mind, as indeed it was of Theophrastua, 
Moliere, and others: like a vortex it drew in all hb 
faculties, which were so hi^pily employed in descrip- 
tions of the manners, that, upon the whole, he must 
be pronounced an admirable oomie gtniuB. 

When I call our author a eomie genhu, I would 
be understood in the largest acceptation of the phrase ; 
implying humorous and pleasant imitation of men 
and manners, whether it be in the way of febukniB 
narration, or dramatic coropoaition. In the fecmar 
■pecies of writing lay tha aieaYLanea «K Vlt.TvftA!* 
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tog : but in dramatic imitation, he must be allowed 
to fall short of the great masters in that art ; and 
how this hath happened to a comic geniuM, to one 
enunently possessed of the talents requisite in the 
humorous provinces of the drama, will appear, at the 
first blush of the question, something unaccountable. 
But several causes concurred to produce this effect. 
In the first place, without a tincture of delicacy running 
through an entire piece, and giving to good sense an 
air of urbanity and politeness, it appears to me that 
no comedy will ever be of that kind, which Horace 
■ays will be particularly desired ; and seen, will be 
advertised again. I know that the influence of a fa- 
vourite performer may, for a time, uphold a middling 
production ; but, when a JVUks leaves the stage, even a 
Sir Harry WUdeir will be thrown by neglected. The 
idea of delicacy in writing, I find so well explained in 
u ingenious essay on that subject, now on the table 
before me, that I diall transcribe the passage. ** Z>e- 
licacy^ says this polite author, " it good $enae ; but 
good terue refined; which produce* an invinlabU ai' 
taehmerU to deogrumj and §anetity oi well oi eUganee 
of mannrri, unth a dtar diaoemment and toorm senn- 
tility oftohaUver iapure^ regtUar^ and polite; and, at 
the tame timef an aMtorrenee of whatever it grou^ rus- 
fic, or impure ; of uniwUurof, ^eminattj and over^ 
wrought omamentt qf every hnd. It m, in short, the 
graceful and the beauti/tdj diied to the juat and the 
good," By snatching the grace here defined and de- 
■cribed, the late CoUey Cibber has been able, in a 
few of his plays, to vie with, and almost outstrip, the 
greatest wits of this country ; and, by not adverting 
to this -embellishment, this liberal air of expression, if 
I may so call it, Mr. Fielding with strong obeervap 
tion upon life, and excellent discernment of the hu- 
morous and the ridiculous; in short, with a great 
comic geniu»t has been rather unsuccessfiil in corned^. 
There seems to me little or no room to doubt trat 
that this want of refinement, which we here complain 
oif was principally owing to the woundings which 
every fresh disappointment gave him, before he was 
yet well disciplined in the school of life, and hack- 
neyed in the ways <i€ men ; for, in a more advanced 
period, when he did not write rfeen<i6t(f odiie, with 
his uneasiness just beginning to fester, but with a 
calmer and more dispassionate temper, we perceive 
him giving all the graces of deecriptioo to incidents 
and passions which, in his youth, he would have 
dashed out with a rougher hand. An ingenious wri- 
ter,* to whom we have already referred, has passed 
a judgment upon Ben Joneon, which, thou^ Field- 
ing did not attain the same dramatic eminence, may 
be justly applied to him : * His taste for ridicule was 
■trong, but indelicate; which made him not over^ 
curious in the choice of his topics. And lastly, his 
atylt in picturing his characters, though masterly, 
was without that elegance of hand which is required 
to correct and aUay the force of so bold a colouring. 
Thai the bias of his nature leading him to Plautus, 
rather than Terence, for his model, it it not to be 
wondered, that his wit is too firequently caustic, his 
raillery coarse, and his humour excessive." Perhaps 
the asperity of Fielding's muse was not a liule en- 
eoiuaged by the practice of two great wits, who had 
feUan into the same veinbefore him ; I mean FF^dber^ 
% 9Md Congnm, «ko were, in general, painters of 
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harsh features, attached more to subjects of defeisrif 
than grace ; whose drawings of women are ever t 
sort of Harlofe Progreee^ and whose men, for tks 
most part, lay violent hands upon deeds and settle* 
ments, and generally deserve information in the 
King's Bench. These two celebrated writers was 
not fond of copying the amiable part of human lift; 
they had not learned the secret of giving the softtr 
graces of composition to their tablature, by cootrul- 
ing the fair and beautiful in characters and manneis 
to the vicious and irregular, and thereby renderiaf 
their pieces more exact imitations cX nature. By 
making Congreve his model, it is no wonder that oar 
author contracted this vicious turn, and becsma 
faulty in that part of his art which the painten 
would call deeign. In his style he derived an error 
firom the same source : he sometimes forgot that hu- 
mour and ridicule were the two principal ingredients 
of comedy ; and, like his master, he frequently aimed 
at decorations of wit, which do not appear to make 
part of the ground^ but seem rather to be embroidered 
upon it. It has been observed,! that the i^ays of 
Congreve appear not to be legitimate eomedieSf but 
ttringe ofreparteee and atdliee of wit ^ the most poignant 
and polite indeed, but unnatural and iU-plaeed. If we 
except the Old Bachelor^ F^enght, and Sir Sawteon 
Legendy there will hardly, perhaps, be found a cha- 
racter in this lively writer exempt from this genertl 
censure. The frequent surprises of allusion, and the 
quickness and vivacity cX those sudden turns, which 
abound in Mr. Congreve, breaking out where you 
least expected them, as if a train of wit had been laid 
all around, put one in mind of those fireworiu in a 
water-piece, which used formerly to be played off at 
duel's 'OardemM I no sooner one tube, charged with 
powder, raised itself above the surface, and veatsd 
itself in various forms and evolutions of fire, but in- 
stantly another and another was lighted up ; and ths 
pleasure of the spectators arose from seeing secrst 
artificial mines Mazing out of an element, in which 
such a machmery could not be expected. The sams 
kind of entertainment our author aimed at too fire- 
quently in his comedies ; and as in this he bore a 
similitude to Wycheriey and Congreve, so he also fi«- 
quently resembled them in the indelicacy, and some- 
times the downright obscenity, of his raQlery ; a vies 
introduced, or at least pampered, by the wits «f 
Charles U. : the dregs of it, till very lately, not being 
quite purged away. There is another circumstance 
respecting the drama, in which FMding'e judgment 
seems to have failed him : the strength of his genius 
certainly lay in febulous narration, and he did not 
sufiicicntly consider that some incidents of a stoiy, 
which when related may be worked up into a deal of 
pleasantry and humour, are apt, when thrown into 
action, to excite sensations incompatible with hu- 
mour and ridicule. I will venture to say, that, if he 
had resolved to shape the business and characters ef 
his last comedy ( The Wedding Day) into the foni 
of a novel, there is not one scene in the piece, whicl^ 
in his hands, would not have been very susceptible 
of ornament : but as they are arranged at present ia 
dramatic order, there are few of them from which the 
taste and good sense of an audience ought not, with 
propriety, to revolt. When Virgil is preparing the 
catastrophe of his Dido, the critics have never o^ 



4 See the Aidvauiurer. 
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» ham liitt ke d ttcribea the mine, with a 
' tad officious care, tottering along the apart- 

—^ nia gradom itudio oelerabat inili. 

to the tragic poet that ihould offer to pre- 
< nine circumstance to the eye of an au- 

The SHmi Jontt of our author, and the Gil 
Le Sagtj stiU continue to jrield universal de- 
their respeclive readers; but two late at- 
9 dramatise them, if I may so call it, have 
rated that the characters and incidents of 
plauded performances, which, when figured 
the imagination only, are found so agree- 

ioteresting, lose much of their comic force 
ity, when they are attempted to be realized 
the stage. There are objects and parts of 
inch the rules of composition will allow to 
tt»ed, but not actually t-> be produced on the 
leeause they are attended with some con- 
: circumstances, which, in the narrative, are 
ed, but when shown to view, press too hardly 
und, and become indelicate. 

OS irritant animos demissa per aurem 

I qwB sunt oculitf subjecta fldelibus, et que 

ibi uradk spectator. — 

ese causes of our author's failure in the pro- 
the drama, may be added that sovereign con- 
B always entertained (or ihe understandings 
aeraUty of mankind. It was in vain to tell 
I a pardcular scene was dangerous, on ac- 
its coarseness, or because it retarded the 
Nisiness with feeble efforts of wit ; he doubted 
nuncnt of his auditors, and so thou^t him- 
red by their stupidity, tf not by his own hu- 
1 vivacity. A very remarkable instance of 
Mwition appeared when the comedy of the 
I Day was put into rehearsal An actor 
I principally concerned in the piece, and, 
oong, was then, by the advantage of happy 
I, an early favourite of the public, told Mr. 
he was apprehensive that the audience 
■ks free with him in a particular passage ; 
that a repulse might so flurry his spirits as 
cart him for the rest of the night, and there- 
fed that it might be omitted. *No^ d— mn 
plied Ihm bard : ** if the scene is not a good 
hem fad Aal oat." Accordingly the play 
ight on without tltaration, and, just as had 
Maea, the disapprobation of the house was 
I at the passage before objected to ; and the 
r, alarmed and uneasy at the hisses he had 
ly retired into the green-room, i<^re the au- 
I indulging his genius, and solacing himself 
MCtle of champaigne. He had by tliis time 
vCty plentifully ; and cocking his eye at the 
ale streams of tobacco trickled down from 
fsr of his mouth, ** JVhat^M the maiUfr^ OoT' 
ijs he, " what are they hianng now T— " Why, 
s that I begged you to retrench ; I knew it 
It do ; and they have so frightened me that I 
I be able to collect myself again the whole 
-^Ok! d— «m 'em^"* replies the author, *< they 
m»d a 9utj hmve they r 
idd to the foreg(»ng remarks, an observation 
«, iiamely» that he lefl off writing for the 
MB ke ought to have begun ; and together 
his eitreme hurry and despatch, 



we shall be able itiUy to aoeoont for hii not ' 
more distinguished place in the rank of dramatic 
writers. It is apparent that, in the firame and oo»> 
stitution of his genius, there was no defect, but some 
faculty or other was suffered to lie dormant, and the 
rest of course were exerted with less efficacy : at one 
time we see his wit superseding all his other talents ; 
at another, his invention runs riot, and multiplies in- 
cidents and characters in a manner repugnant to all 
the received laws of the drama. Generally his judg- 
ment was very little consulted. And, indeed, how 
could it be otherwise ? — ^When he had contracted to 
bring on a play, or a farce, it is well known, by many 
of his friends now living, that he would go home 
rather late from a taveri), and would, the next morn- 
ing deliver a scene to the players, written upon the 
papers which had wrapped the tobacco in which he 
so much delighted. 

Notwithstanding the inaccuracies which have arisem 
from tliis method of proceeding, there is not a play in 
the whole collection which is not remarkable for some 
degree of^merit, very striking in its kind ; in general 
there prevails a fine idea of character ; occasionally 
we see the true comic, both of situation and sentfe- 
ment ; and always we find a strong knowledge of lifisi 
delivered indeed with a caustic wit, but often zested 
with fine infusions of the ridiculous : so that, upon the 
whole, the plays and farces of our auth<M> cure well 
worthy of a place in this general edition of his woriu • 
and the reader, who peruses them attentively, will 
not only carry away with him many useful disc<^ 
veries of the foibles, affectations, and humours of man- 
kind, but will also agree with me, that inferior pro- 
ductions are now successful upon the stage. 

As it was the lot of Henry Fielding to write always 
with a view to profit, it cannot but mortify a benevo- 
lent mind, to perceive, fix»m our author's own ad- 
count, (for he is generally honest enough to tell the re- 
ception his pieces met with,) that he derived but 
small aids towards his subsistence from the treasurer 
of the play-house. One of his farces he has printed^ 
OS it was damned at the Theatre-Royal in Dniryw 
Lane ; and that he might be more generoue to hie en*> 
mice than they were willing to he to Mm^ he informs 
them in the general preface to his Miscellanies, that 
for the Wedding Day^ though acted six nights, hia 
profits from the house did not exceed fifty pounds. 
A fate not much better attended him in his earlier 
productions ; but the severity of the public, and tha 
malice of his enemies, met with a noble dleviatioa 
firom the patronage of the late I>uke of Richmond, 
John Duke d'Argyle, the late Duke of Roxborou^ 
and many persons of distinguished rank and charac- 
ter ; among whom may be numbered the preseift 
Lord LytUeton, whose friendship to our author soft* 
ened the rigour of his misfortunes while he lived, and 
exerted itself towards his memory when he was no 
more, by taking pains to dear up imputations of a 
particular kind, which had been thrown out agamst 
his character.'*' 

Mr. Fielding had not been long a writer for the 
stage when he married Miss Ciaddock, a beauty 
fit>m Salisbury. About that time, his mother dying, 
a moderate estate, at Stower, in Dorsetshire, de- 
volved to him. To that place he retired with hii 
wife, on whom he doted, with a resolution to bid 
adieu to all the foUies and intemperances to which 

• Lord LTttleton died in ITlt^-C. 
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E88AT ON THE LIFE AND OBMIUB 



1m had ■ddietnH hioMelf m the etunn of a town Bfe. 
But imibrtunately a kind of family-piide here gained 
an Mcendant over him ; and he began immediately 
to Tie in tplendour with the neighbouring country 
'■quirM. With an estate not much abore two hun- 
dred poundi a year, and his wife's fortune, which did 
Bot exceed fifteen hundred pounds, he encumbered 
himself with a large retinue of senrants, all clad in 
costly yellow liTeries.* For th«r masters honour, 
diese people could not descend so low as to be care- 
Ihl in their apparel, but in a month or two were unfit 
to be seen; the squire's dignity required that they 
should be new equipped ; and his chief pleasure con- 
sisted in society and comriTial mirth, hospitality 
threw open his doors, and in less than three years, 
sntertainments, hounds, and horses, entirely devoured 
a little patrimony, which, had it been managed with 
economy, mi|^t have secured to him a state of inde- 
pendence, for the rest of his life ; and, with indepen- 
dence, a thing still more valuable, a character free 
from those interpretations which the severity of man- 
kind generally puts upon the actions of a man whose 
imprudences have led him into difficulties : for, when 
ODce it is the fashion to ccMidemn a character in the 
gross, few are willing to distinguish between the im- 
pulses of necessity, and the inclinations of the heart. 
Sensible of the disagreeable ntuation he had now re- 
duced himself to^ our author immediately determined 
to exert his best endeavours to recover, what he had 
wantonly thrown away, a decent competence ; and, 
being then about thir^ years of age, he betook him- 
self to the study of the law. The friendships he met 
with in the course of his studies, and, indeed, through 
the remahider of his life, from the gentlemen of that 
inrofession in general, and particularly from aome 
who have since risen to be ths first ornaments of the 
law, will for ever do honour to his memory. His a[H 
plitttion while he was a student in the Temple was 
rsmarkaUy intense ; and though it happened that the 
•arly taste he had taken of pleasure would occasion- 
ally return upon him, and conspird with his spirits 
and vivad^ to carry him into the wild enjo3rments of 
the town, yet it was particular in him, Uiat, amidst 
an his dissips lions, nothing could suppress the thirst 
Im had ibr knowledge, and the delight he felt in read- 
ing ; and this prevailed in him to such a degree, that 
he has been frequently known by his intimates to re- 
tire late at night from a tavern to his chambers, and 
diere read and make extracts from the most abstruse 
authors, for several hours before he went to bed ; so 
powerful were the vigour of his constitution and the 
aetivi^ of his mind. A parody on what PaUrcubu 
aays of Sc^no might justfy bo applied to Henry 
Fielding : always over a social bottle or a book, he 
Inured Us body to the dangers of faitemperance, and 
awdsed his mind with studies : um pe rq u e inter arma 
ae stadia tNrrsohM, out eorpua pericv/is, caU arumum 
due^litdi txtrcuk. After the customary time of pro- 
bation at the Temple he was called to the bar, and 
was allowed to have carried with him to Westminster 
Hall no iacoMpa t ent share of learning. He attended 
whh pnaetual assiduity both in term-time and on the 
Western drcuit, as long as his health permitted him, 
but the gout soon began to make such assaults upqn 

* flsldlng has latenlous ly incorporated this piece of 
folly in his Amelia, Book III. Chap. IS. BootAy with re- 
spect to tanprudence and ooi^jugal affection, was Henry 
Fielding i and Richsrdssn asserts that JtmtUa was the 
*MMrs.FisldiBg^C 



him as rendered it inponUde fbr him to ba •§ 

stant at the bar as the htboriousness of hia profeswa 
required: he could only now follow the law kj 
snatches, at such intervals as were free froon 
position ; which could not but be a dispiriting < 
stance, as he saw himself at once disabled from ertr 
rising to the eminence he aspired to.f However, us- 
der the severities of pain and want, he still pursosd 
his researches with an eagerness of curioaity pecu- 
liar to him ; and though it is wittily remarked bf 
Wycherley, that ApoUo and LgfttiHan seldom meet 
in the saiM brain, yet Mr. Fielding is allowed to have 
acquired a re^>ectable share of jurisprudence^ and, ia 
some particular branches, he is said to have arisea 
to a great degree of eminence, more especially m 
crown-law, as may be judged fitMn his leaving two 
volumes in folio upon that subject. This work re- 
mains still impublished in the hands of his brother. 
Sir John Fielding ; and by him I am informed that it 
is deemed perfect in some parts. It will serve to 
pve us an idea of the great force and vigour of kii 
mind, if we consider him pursuing so arduous t 
study under the exigencies of family distress^with t 
wife and children, whom he tenderiy loved, looking 
up to him for subsistence ; with a body lacerated by 
the acutest pains ; and with a mind distracted by t 
thousand avocations ; and obliged, for immediate sup- 
ply, to produce, almost extempore, a play, a farce, t 
pamphlet, or a newspaper. A large number of fugi- 
tive political tracts, wfaach had their value when the 
incidents were actually passing on the great scene of 
business, came from his pen, the periodical paper 
called the Champion owing its chief support to his 
abilities ; and though his essays, in that coUectioi^ 
cannot now be so ascertained as to perpetuate them 
m this edition of his works, yet the reputation arising 
to him, at the time of publication, was not inconsi- 
derable.| It does not appear that he ever wrote 
much poetry : with such talents as he possessed, it 
cannot be supposed that he was unqualified to acquit 
himself handsomely in that art ; but correct versifica- 
tion probably required more pains and time than hii 
exigencies would allow. In the preface to his Mi^ 
cellanies, he tells us that his poetical pieces were 
mostly written when he was very young, and were 
productions of the heart rather than of the head. He 
adds, that this branch of writing is what he very little 
pretended to, and was very little his pursuit. Ac- 
cordingly, out of this edition, which is intended to 
consist entirely of pieces more highly finished than 
works of mere amusement generaiiy are, his verses 
are all discarded : but, as a specimen of his ability 
in this way, it is judged proper to preserve, in this 
Essay on hb Life and Genius, one short piece, which 
the reader will not find unentertaining. 

t The gentleinen of the Western circuit have a trac- 
tion concerDing Fielding, which, though somewhat fak- 
conaistent with the account that Mr. Murphy has given of 
him, yet is perfealy agreeable to the idea generally en- 
tertained of hia humour and character. Having attended 
the judges two or three veara without the least fvospeci 
of aucceas. he published proposals for a new law-book : 
which, being circulated round the country, the youog 
barrister was, at the ensuing assizes, loaded with farien 
at every town on the circuit. But his practice, thus 
suddenly increased, almost as suddenly declined.' Ann. 
Regis. 1763.— C. 

\ Ralph succeeded Fielding in carrying on this paper, 
but none of the Eraays were published except two vo- 
lumes, inclttdins the period when Fielding waa the prin- 
cipal author. Borne of them mijht, 1 think, be attribo- 
tea to Fielding, fh>m internal evldsnce, buixhsy wool! 
add Httle to Us&ms.— C. 
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plir ■•«. m moBMiT walfolc 

|4Mt die bfllm of itate yoa ride, 
Ip wray and its prid«; 
Hhm courts with wonder gmze, 
lllMMO coancils which they prsite ; 
mwai wonder, nr, to view 
I a greater man than you 7 
■ftlw ia, you cannot doubt, 
ihsre read the sequel out, 

mmf great nr, that andenl MiflPiray 

Hi^ and such folks, tell us, 

■■■logy between 

I wad happinets is seen. 

I il sught follow straight, 

tia be, is to be ^reol ; 

gods^ that you should try 

i» be so great as I ! 

wStf that dines the latest, 
Unet esteem'd the greatest; 
I boors must surely fall 
tvbo never dines at all. 

Ma in architect, you know, 
t admired by friend and foe ; 
|W earthly domes compare 
^f castles — ^in the air ? 



taught it doth behove us 
greater whoVe above us ; 
of my glory, 

■bove you twice two story ; 

t Biy garret can look down 

bols street ofAriington.* 

wm by poets still is painted 
tf fbOowers acquainted : 
Ml in my &vour speak ; 
• is but twice a-week ; 
lal can ezdude but one day— 
b^net on a Sunday. 

tiba manner of attendance, 

r great bard claim less ascendance. 

fM to admiration 

ppraach'd by all the nation ; 

its the Mogul in /luio, 

' aaan but at my window. 

f peatness yoaVe offended, 

ii easily amended ; 

as down with wondrous ease, 

M§t place you please. 

• 

aabitious; Kttle matters 
I OB great but humble creatures, 
ft a a cre tary, o* this isle, 
doing with a while; 
gsoVal, judge or bishop : 
bratgn treaties dish up. 
I fsnius of the nation 
I Be to negotiation, 
ii jPVsncA are in my head, 
lili^ and Grcdb— I read. 



ssk what pleases best t 
and do the least. 



pi nr Boben Walpole lived. 



What fittest fcrf— Too know, Vm 
Vm fittest for a s i fis ew s .t 



This piece, it appears, was written in the jetr 
1790 ; and it diows at once our author's eaify ao- 
quaintanee with distress, and the firomess of mfaid 
which he supported under it. Of his other wwhs (I 
mean such as were written before his gentqs was 
come to its full growth) an account will natnralty be 
expected in thb place; and fortunately he has 
spoken of them himself, in the discourse prefixed to 
lijs Miscellanies, (which is not reprinted in the b«l^ 
of this edition,) in terms so modest and sensible, that 
I am sure the reader will dispense with any other 
criticism or analysis of them. 

* The Essay on Conversatum," says Mr, F^ldin|^ 
"was designed to ridicule out of society <»e of the 
most pernicious evils which attends it, viz. pamper- 
ing the gross appetites of selfishness and ill-natiire 
with the shame and disqinetude of others ; whereas 
true good-breeding consists in contributing to the 
satisfaction and happiness of all about us." 

" The Essay on the Knowledge of the Cheraelen^ 
Men exposes a second great evil, namely, hypocrisy ; 
the bane of all virtue, morality, and goodness; and 
may serve to arm the honest, undesignin^ open- 
hearted man, who is generally the prey of this mon- 
ster, against iu" 

The Journey from Ode World t9 the Nesttit should 
seem, provoked the dull, short-sighted, and malignant 
enendes of our author to charge him with an inten- 
tion to subvert the settled notions of mankind in phi- 
losophy and reli^on : for he assures us, in fi»nn, that 
he did not intend, in this allegorical piece, " to op- 
pose any prevailing system, or to erect a new one of 
his own. With greater justice," he adds, " that he 
might be arraigned of ignorance, for having, in the 
relation which he has put into the mouth of Julian, 
whom they call the Apostate, done many violencea 
to history, and mixed truth and falsehood vrith mneh 
fireedom. But he pro f es s ed fiction ; and diou^ he 
chose some fiycts out of history to embeUidi his work, 
and fix a chronology to it, he has not, however, eoB> 
fined himself to nice exactness, having often ante- 
dated, and sometimes post-dated, the matter, whiefa 
he found in the Spanish hiftory, and trani^anted 
into his work." The reader will find a great deal of 
true humour in many passages of this production ; 
and the surprise vrith which he has made Mr. Ad- 
dison hear of the EUuemian Myeterieef in the sixth 
iEneid, is a well-turned compliment to the learned 
antfior, who has, with so much elegance and abiU^, 
traced out the analogy between Virgil*s system and 
those memorable ritee.| 

t 8wifl*s nockis of fielding as a poet is introdoesA 
here for the sake of Dr. Warton's reffecUon, which may 
be extended to all who form hasty opbilons. 

" For Instance : whenyou rashly think 
No rhymer can like Welsled sfaik : 
His merits balanced, you shall find 
That Fieldhig leaves him fkr behlndL** 

" Uttle did Swill imsgine," says Dr. Vjirtoa, ** thst 
this very Fielding wouldhereaflter equal Ua in worlu of 
humour, and excel him in drawing and suppotttaig cha- 
racters, and in the snful conduct and jplan of aComlc 
Epopee.** It appears by Richardson's Qorrespondence, 
that he and Aaron Hill caioled each other into an 
opinion that Pope and Fleldinf would soon be known 
no more ! — C. 

t After all, H does not very clearly appear what Ht. 
Fleldlng*s real design was hi this work, whkh bceaka 
off shruntly, either fhxa want ot natartila, ok %'wVd^%ft 
eonrer his satire In ioom mora reiolax fann^— C 



UBAT ON THE UFI AND QEHIDB 



Widi raflwd totlie Oftory of /mmAm PRU;'luf 
dMifiii he taUf in, wu not * to enter the liets with 
dttt eiceUent hiftoruji^ who, from Mithentic papers 
and feoonb, lu. hath given to aatiafitctory mn ao- 
co«at «f thii great man ; nor yet to contend with the 
■MpBoin of the ordinary oTNewgate, which generally 
coBtun a more particular relation of what the heroea 
are to luffer in the next world, than of what they did 
in thia. The hiatory of Jonathan Wild ia rather a 
narrative of such actions as he might have peribrmed| 
or would, or shmild have performed, than what "he 
really did ; and may, in reality, as well suit any other 
such great man as the perion himself whose name it 
hears. As it is not a very faithful portrait of JonoF- 
than WUdf so neither is it intended to represent the 
features of any other person ; roguery, and not a 
rogue, is the subject ; so that any particular applica- 
tion will be u^air in the reader, especially if he 
knows much of the great world ; since he must then 
be acquainted with more than one on whom he can 
fix the resemblance." 

Our author proceeds to give a further account of 
thii work, in a itrain which riiows, however con- 
versant he might be in the characters of men, that he 
did not suffer a gloomy misanthropy to take such 
posseision of him, as to make him entertain depre- 
dating ideas of mankind in general, without excep- 
tions in favour of a^eat part of the species. Though 
the passage be long, I shall here transcribe it, as it 
will prove subservient to two purposes ; it will throw 
a proper light upon the history of Jonathan WUd^ 
and it will do honour to Mr. Fielding's sentiments. 
"I solemnly protest," aays he, "that I do by no 
means intend, in the character of my hero, to repre- 
sent human nature in general ; such insinuations must 
be attended with very dreadful conclusions ; nor do I 
see any other tendency they can naturally have, but 
to encourage and sooth men in their villanies, and to 
make every weUrsitsposed man disclaim his own 
species, and curse the hour of his birth into such a 
society. For my part, I understand those writers 
who describe human nature in this depraved charac- 
ter, aa speaking only of such persons as Wild and 
his gtmg; and, I think, it may be jusdy inferred, that 
diey do not find in their own bosoms any deviation 
from the general rule. Indeed, it would be an in- 
sufferable vanity in them to conceive themselves as 
the only exceptioo to it. But without considering 
Newgate as no other than human nature with its 
mask (^ which some very shameless writers have 
done, I think we may be excused for suspecting that 
the i^endid palaces of the great are often no other 
than Newgate with the mask on ; nor do I know any 
thing whidb can raise an hoaeat man*s indignation 
hi^er, than that the same morals riiould be in one 
place attended with all imaginable misery and in- 
fiuny, and in the other with the bluest luxury and 
honour. Let any impartial man in his senses be 
adced for wludi of these two places a composition of 
cruelty, laat| avarice, rapine, inscdenee, hypocrisy, 
fraud, Mai treachery, is best fitted? Surely his 
answer moti be certain and inune<Uate ; and yet I am 
afraid all these ingrecfients, glosaed over with wealth 
and a title, have boMi treated with the highest re- 
spect and veneration in the one, while one or two of 
them have been condemned to the gallows In the 
other. If there are, then, any men of sudi morals, 
who dare call themselves great, and are so reputed, 
or cMlled Mi UMMt, by the deceived mnltitnde, surely a 
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Utile private eeMorabyllM firtrtl44iif i 
tax for them to pay, provide 
manded; but, however the glaea of ncbea uA 
of title may daiile and terrify tha valfar; nay, 
ever hypocrisy may deceive the more 
there is still a jod^ in every man's breast, 
none can cheat or corrupt, thou^ perhapa il 
only unoorrupt thing about lum. And yet, 
and honest as tlus judge is, (h 
bench be on which he siti,) no man eao^ m 
opinion, eiyoy any applause which m not 
be his due. Nothing seems to be more pi 
than that, while the way to true honour 
and plain, men should seek &ults by sudi 
and rugged paths ; that, while it is so easy, and 
and truly honourable, to be good, men shodd 
through difficulty, and danger, and real in&nqr, 
greaiy or, to use a eynonymous word, tnlUaa. 
hath goodness less advantage in the artide dt 
iure than of honour over this kind of 
same ri^^teous judge always annexes a 
to the purchasers of guilt, whilst it adds double 
ness to the enjoyments of innocence and virtue; 
fear, which all the wise agree is the most 
of human evils, is, in some degree, always 
the former, and never can, in any manner, 
happiness of the latter. This is the 
I have endeavoured to inculcate in thia 
fining myself at the same time, 
probability .* for, except in one 
as a burlesque on the exuavagant 
lers, I believe I have not exceeded it. 
perhaps, it sometimes happens, contrary to 
stances I have given, that the villain succeeds 
pursuit, and acquires some transitory 
honour or pleasure to himself for his iniquity ; 
believe, he oftener shares the fate ciJonatkan 
and suffers the punishment, without obtaining 
ward. As I believe it is not easy to teach a 
useful lesson than this, if I have been aUe 
the pleasant to it, I mi^t flatter myself with 
ing carried every poinu But, periiaps, some 
logy may be required of me for having 
the word grealnett^ to which the world has 
such honourable ideas, in so disgraceful and 
temptuous a light. Now, if the fact be, 
greatness which is commonly worshipped, is 
that kind which I have here represented, 
seems rather to lie in those who have 
thpse honours, to wluch it hath not, in 
least daim. The truth, I apprehend, is, 
confound the ideas of goodness and greatni 
ther, or rather indude the former in the 
latter. If this be so, it is surely a great error, 
lees than a mistake of the capadty for the 
reality, no qualities can be moi^ distinct: for 
cannot be doubted but that benevolence, 
honesty, and charity, make a good man ; and 
parts and courage are the effident qualities of a 
man ; so it must be co n fessed, that the 
which compose the former of these characteia 
no analogy to, nor dependence on, those wUdi 
stitute the latter. A man may therefore be 
without being good, or good without being 
However, though the one bear no necessary 
dence on the odier, neither is there any 
pugnancy among them, which may totally 
their union ; so that thi^ may, though not of 
sity, assemble in the same mhid, as they aetna 
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itt loiiM •flMBf w. lat 
■i to wiMHB watan ooold hare tdded no 

• foad quality tmon than •hehftthbe- 
■B. H«r«, then, appMr tkrae distiiict 
d» grmiy Uie^Md; and ihn grmi mnd 
hflt of these is the true niblime in hu- 
} that eleratMNi, hy which the aoul of 
I and eztendinf itself above the order of 
1^ wd brightened with « oertam ray of 
ki down oa the condition of mortals, 
■ad a glorious object, on which we can 
nih too Much praise and admiration. A 
k ! the Ifiad of nature ! rafishing and 
^ which at onoe fills us with love, with 
I delight. The second fiUlsgreaUy short 

and yet hath its merit. Our won- 
delight is lessened; but our low 
vhieh passion goodness hath always ap- 

• the only true and proper object. On 
■ay be proper to obsenre, that I do not 
r good man to be absolutely a fool or a 
: that he often partakes too httle of parU 

In have any pretensions to greatness, 
tet greatness, which is totally doroid of 
■MBS to me in nature to resemble the 
I hi poetry ; where 6oin6aie is, by the igno- 
Tulgar, often mistaken for solid 
whUst it is in effect the very ro- 
ll fridsy ostentation, insolence, cruelty, 
W of inUany, are often construed into 
■■of mind, in which we always include 



This bombaat jTsatnest, then, is 

■r I intend to expose ; and the more this 

and deceires the world, taldng to itself 

dws and power, but often honour, or at 

of it, the more necessary it is to 

oC these &lse colours, and show it 

« deformity; for, by suffering Tice to 

nward of virtue, we do a double injury 

kf encouraging the former, and taking 

iaf incentive to the latter. Nay, though 

M^ impossible to ^ve vice a true relish of 

^ory, or, though we give it riches and 

«• it die enjoyment of them, yet it con- 

la food it cannot taste, and sulUes the 

fits nor becomes it, till rirtue dis- 
n 

h nor anthor developed the design with 
nme the history of JmuOhaat Wild ; a 
WBf surely, and c^ the hi^^est importance 

A satire like this, which at once strips 
riona ornaments x>( hypocrisy, and shows 
e beauty of the moral character, will 
swihy of the attention of the reader, who 

rise wiser or better from the book he 
iC to mention that this performance hath, 
■0M, such seasonings of humour, that it 
to be a very high entertainment to all who 
■ for exhibitions of the absurd and ridicu- 
■a fifo. But though the merit of the Life 
i WUi be very conriderable, yet it must 

to bo very short of that higher order of 
I which our author attained in his other 
fwrtion. Hitherto he seems but prelud- 
to% to some great work, in which all the 

parts of his genius were to be seen in 
id vjforoiis exertion ; in which hi^ tsuv i- 
to nifike an by the most live)/ and just 



Ui trie to enfireii bylhahappiitt aBoiioai^ 
his in i nwl fo w to enrich with the greatest variety of 
character and incident, and his jwdgmmt to ebana, 
not only by the propriety and grace of partiealar 
parts, but by the order, harmony, and congruity of the 
whole : to this high excellenoe he made s ti oag a^ 
proaches in the Jmtph Andrmn; and in the Thin 
Jmtm he has foirly borne away the palm. 

In the progress of Henry Fielding^ talents there 
seems to have been three remarkable periods ; one 
when his genius broke forth at once with an efiul- 
genoe superior to all the rays of light it had before 
emitted, like the sun in his morning glory, without 
the ardour and the blaxe which afterwards attend 
him ; the second, when it was ^splayed with col- 
lected force, and a fulness of perfection, like the sun 
in meridian majesty, with all his highest warmth and 
splendour; and the third, when the same genius, 
grown more cool and temperate, still continued to 
cheer and enliven, but showed at the same time that 
it was tending to its decline, like the same sun 
abating firom hu ardour, but still gilding the western 
hemisphere. 

To these three epochas of our author's genius, the 
reader will be beforehand with me in observing that 
there b an exact correspondence in the Joseph jfn- 
dmw§f TVm /mms, and AmtHa. Joeeph Andrews, 
as the preface to the work informs us, was intended 
for an imiUtion of the style and manner of Cenmnim: 
and how delightfully he has copied the humour, the 
gravity, and the fine ridicule of his master, they can 
witness who are acquainted with both writers.* Hie 
truth is, Fielding, in his performance, was employed 
in the very province for which his talents were pecu- 
liarly and happily formed ; namely, the fabulous nar^ 
ration of some imagined action which did occur, or 
might probably have occurred, in human hfe. N<^ 
thing could be more happily conceived than the dm- 
raeter of Parson Adams for the principal personage 
of the work ; the humanity and benevolence of affec- 
tion, the goodness of heart, and the xeal for virtue, 
which come firom him upon all occasions, attach us 
to Mr. Adams in the most endearing manner ; his 
excellent talents, his erudition, and his real acquire- 
ments of knowledge in classical antiquity and the 
sacred writings, together with his honesty, command 
our esteem and respect ; while his simpliaty and in- 
nocence in the ways of men provoke our smiles by 
the contrast they bear to his real intellectual cha^ 
raeter, and conduce to make him in the highest man- 
ner the object of mirth, without degrading him in our 
estimation, by the many ridiculous embarrassments 
to which they every now and then make hnn liable ; 
and, to crown the whole, that habitual absence of 
mind, which is his predominant foible, and which 
never fvls to give a tinge to whatever he is about, 
makes the honest clergyman almost a rival of the 
renowned Bon Quumte; the adventures he is led 
into, in consequence of this infirmity, assuming some- 
thing of the romantic air which accompanies the 
knight-errant, and the circtnnstances of hb fiirgetfiil- 
ness tending as strongly to excite our laughter as the 
mistakes of the Spanish hero. I will venturo to say 
that, when Ekm Quixote mistakes the barber's basin 
for Jlfasi^riiio's helmet, no reader ever found the 



* Fielding*8 ridicule Is of a very different species from 
that of Cervantes. Dr. Warton t&lnks \i dmoik u» mi 
whv Fleldinc shouhl call this novel an tmitathm ol i2bal 
truly original author.— C. 
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ridiculooi tad tndj 
■on AdaiM'i tniTeUing to London to mU asetof ler- 
mons, and actuall j mofpmg hU Jingwn, and taking 
tmo or llbiM tiPiu nmnd the room in oataey^ when in- 
trodneod to a botrfueller in order to make an mune- 
diatn bargain; and then immediately after, not being 
able to find tlioee same aermons, when he exclaims 
*I proTeiiS, I believe I led them behind me.* There 
are many touches in the conduct of this character, 
uriiich occasion the most exquisite merriment ; and I 
believe it will not be -found too bold an assertion, if 
we say that the celebrated character of an absent 
nan, by La Bruyere, is extremely short of that true 
and just resemblance to nature, with which our au- 
thor has delineated the features of Adams : the for- 
mer, indeed, is carried to an agreeable extravagance, 
but the latter has the fine lights and shades of pro- 
bability. It will not be improper here to mention, 
that the Rev. Mr. Toun^ a learned and much 
esteemed firiend of Mr. Fielding^s, sat for this pic- 
ture. Mr. Young was remarkable for his intimate 
acquaintance with the Greek authors, and had as 
passionate a veneration fur JEtehylut as Parson 
Adams ; the overflowings of his benevolence were as 
■troni^ and his fits of reverie were as frequent, and 
occurred too upon the most interesting occasicms. 
Of this last observation a singular instance is given 
by a gentleman who served, during the last war in 
Flanders, in the very same regiment to which Mr. 
Toung was chaplain. On a fine summer^s evening, 
he thought proper to indulge himself in his love of a 
■ohtary walk ; and accordingly he sallied forth from 
his tent. The beauties of the hemisphere, and the 
landscape rotmd him, pressed warmly on his imagi- 
nation ; his heart overflowed with benevolence to all 
God's creatures, and gratitude to the Supreme Dis- 
penser of that emanation of glory which covered the 
&ce of things. It is very possible that a passage in 
his dearly beloved JEedtylue occurred to his memory 
on this occasion, and seduced his thoughts into a 
profound meditation. Whatever was the object of 
his reflections, certain it b that something did powers 
fully seize his imagination, so as to preclude all at- 
tention to things that lay immediately before him ; 
and, in that deep fit of absence, Mr. Young pro- 
ceeded on his journey till he arrived very quietly and 
calmly in the enemy*8 camp, where he was, with 
difficulty, brought to a recollection of himself, by the 
repetiti(m of ^t valal from the soldibrs upon duty. 
The officer who commanded, finding that he had 
strayed thither in the undesigning simplicity of his 
heart, and seeing an innate goodness in his prisoner, 
which commanded his respect, very politely gave 
him leave to pursue his c<mtemplations home again. 
Such was the jgentleman from wliom the idea of Par- 
son Adams was derived ; how it is interwoven into the 
History of Joseph Andrews, and how sustained with 
onabating pleasantry to the conclusion, need not be 
mentioned here, as it is sufficiently felt and admow- 
ladged. The whole work indeed abounds with situa- 
tioiis of the truly comic kind ; the incidents and charac- 
ters are unfolded with fine turns of surprise ; and it is 
among the few worics of invention, productjd by the 
EngU^ writers, which will always continue in re- 
quest. But still It b but the sunrise of our author's 
geniusw— The hint, it seems, was suggested to him 
by the success of the late Mr. RichaikooeCe history 
6t Pamela Andrews : Joseph is here represented as 
hor bmher, tad he boaats the aaina irirtue and oon- 



tmeaey wfaidi are the f hiraeteihlkt rf jji 

In the plan of the work, Mr. FieUiag Si Mt 

himself a circle wide enoogh for tfM 

ha imagination ; the main actieo was too tritiil 

unimportant to admit of the variety of 

events which the reader generally looka ftr ■ 

productions: the attainment of perfoctkm in tUi' 

of writing was in reserve for Mr. Fieldin|r in a 

work. 

Soon after the publication of Joseph AndrsfR^' 
last comedy which came firom this writer's pet' 
exhibited on the stage, entitled The WeddSmg ~ 
and, as we have already observed, it was all 
with an indifl^erent share of success. The lav, 
this time, had its hot and cold fits with him: be 
sued it by starts ; and after frequent in 
which are ever filial in this profession, in which 
ever is situated, is, for a long time, in the 
of the boatman described in the O eorgk e^ 
his way against the stream, and, if he aboeU 
chance remit from his labour, he is rapidly 
back, and loses from the progress he had mads: 

-si brachia forte remisit. 



Atque ilium in priecepe prone rapit slvew \ 

These occasional relaxations of industry Mr. 
ing felt, and he also felt the inconveniences ofl 
which was the more severe upon him, as 
and wilful neglect could not be charged i^mbI 
The repeated shocks of illness disaUed 
being as assiduous an attendant at the barasUii 
inclination, and patience of the most laborioos i 
cation, would otherwise have made him. 
the demands for expense, which his valet 
habit of body constantly made upon him, he hadl 
wise a family to maintain ; from business be 
little or no supplies; and his prospects, 
grow every day more gloomy and melancholy, 
these discouraging circumstances, if we add 
firraity of his wife, whom he loved tenderiy, i 
agonies he felt on her account, the measure ofhisi 
tions will be well nigh fulL To see her daily li 
ing and wearing away before hb eyes, was tool 
for a man of his strong sensations ; the fortit 
mind with whicli he met all the other call 
life deserted him on thb most trying occaston; i 
her death, which happened about thb time, \ 
on such a vehemence of griefj that hb friends 1 
to think him in danger of losing his reason. 
the first emotions of hb sorrow were abated, ] 
sophy adminbtered her aid ; his resolution 
and he began again to struggle with hb fortune* 
engaged in two periodical papers successively, 
a laudable and spirited design of rendering 
hb country. The first of these was called the 
PatritO, which was set on foot during the late ! 
lion, and was conducive to the excitement of I 
and a love for the constitution, in the breasts 
countrymen. A project of the same kind hadi 

* This b not all. Borrowing the hint might bavet 
pardonable, and even felt as a compliment by 
son ; but the truth is, Joseph Andrews wss ^ 
ridicule Pamela, who. in the latter chapter, is ■ 
assume a conduct ana laneua^ befluing ** the 1 
on horseback." This Richardson never Ibrgai 
bJs Correspondence, latelv published, wherever 1 
occasion to mention FbUltng, U Is with rancour i 
tempt, and his correspondents, who seem to hai 
spii«dt% flatter him Into dotage, repeat hb 
whh profound acquiescence. — C. 
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in the jrew 1715| when the nadtm laboured 
the same difficulties, by the celebrated Mr. 

vHio aftrrwardfl rose to be secretary of state. 
h» F^rt^oUUry by that elegant writer, contains, no 
■dMy many seasonable animadversions, and a deli- 
ito Teia of wit and raillery : but it may be pro- 
MDoed with safety, that in the True Patnai there 
as displayed a solid knowledge of the British laws 
id gotenunent, together with occasional sallies of 
HKMir, which would have made no inconsiderable 
pve in the political compositions of an Addiaan on 
9wifi. The JaeobiU Journal was calculated to dis- 
■aAt the shattered remains of an unsuccessful party, 
■dy by a well ap[riied raillery and ridicule, to bring 
m aentinients of the disaffected into coDten^t, and 
lereby efface them, not only firom the conversation, 
It the nunds of men. 

Our author, by this time, attained the age of forty- 
iree ; and being incessantly pursued by reiterated 
ladu of the gout, he was wholly rendered incapa- 
m of pursuing the business of a barrister any longer. 
[e was obliged, therefore, to accept an office, which 
sldom fails of being hateful to the pc^ulace, and, of 
Mvse, liable to many injurious imputations ; namely, 
B acting magistrate in Uio commission of the peace 
r JtfulcUfser. That he was not inattentive to the 
iHs of his duty, and that, on the contrary, he la- 
Mired to be a useful citizen, is evident from the many 
ads he published'^ relating to several of the penal 
.ws^ and to the vices and malpractices which those 
.ws were intended to restrain. Under this head 
iD be found several valuable pieces ; particularly a 
harge to the Grand Jury, delivered at Westminster, 
B the 89th of June, 1749. In this little work, the 
of grand juries, from their origin, and tho 
intention of them for the cognizance of abuse, 
■d the safety of the subject, are thought to be 
meed with no small skill and accuracy. Thepam- 
Uet on the Inerta$e and Cau$e qfRobberiet, has been 
dd in hi^ estimation by some eminent persons who 
gre administered justice in Westminster Hall, and 
iO eoBtinae to serve their country in a legislative 
iptdij. It has been already observed, that he left 
eUnd him two volumes of crown law : and it will 
3C be improper to mention, in this place, a pam- 
iilet, entitled A Proposal for the Maintenance of the 
oor ; which, though it is not reprinted in this colloc- 
OB, not being deemed of a colour with works of in- 
ntMm and genius, yet it does honour to our author 
I a magistrate ; as it could not be produced without 
dsmie application, and an ardent zeal for the ser- 
iee of the community. 

Amidst these severe exercises of his understanding, 
■d all the laborious duties of his office, his invention 



• AflBong these was a pamphlet entitled, *' Examples 
r the Inierpositinn of Fmvidenco i:i the Detection and 
ndshment of Murder, with iin Introduction and Con- 
Mion,^ 1759. He advertised this repeatedly in tiis 
ovant-Oarden Journal, and appears to have conceived 
real hopes of iu usefulness among the lower orders. — 
hs fnibUc mind was at that time much disturbed by 
«niers committed with a desree of barbarity, neither 
mal Bor characteristic of thCs country. The " Propo. 
il Ibr iba Maintenance of the Poor," noticed by Mr. 
tmriiy, appears ki lie among the first sii^cestions of a 
mmf work-house, in which the different objecu of in- 
■vy and retomution mizht be united. He wrote also 
pamphlrt on the case or Elizabeth Canning, which 
is answered by Dr. (afterwards Sir John) Hill, be- 
RMii whom and our amhor there was a flvquent inier- 
MBfs of animosities. See HilPs ** Inspwrior," No. 
0, a most ahaurd spsdmen of self-confidence.— C. 



cotdd not lie stOI ; but he foimd leistnvto imuM hhn- 
seli^ and afterwards the worid, with the History of 
Tom Jonti. And now we are arrived at the second 
grand epoch of Mr. Fielding's genius, when all his 
faculties were in perfect unison, and conspired to pr<^ 
duce a complete work. If we consider Tom JoHe$ 
in the same light in which the ablest critics have ez- 
amin«i the lUad, the jEnetd^ and the Paradiae Lotiy 
namely, with a view to the fable, the manners, the 
sentiments, and the style, we shall find it standing 
the test of the severest criticism, and indeed bearing 
away the envied praise of a complete performance. 
In the first place, the action has that imity which is 
the boast of the great models of composition ; it turns 
upon a single event, attended with many circum- 
stances, and many subordinate incidents, which seem, 
in the progress of the work, to perplex, to entangle, 
and to involve the whole in difficulties, and lead on 
the reader's imagination, with an eagerness of curio- 
sity, through scenes of prodigious variety, till at 
length the different intricacies and complications of 
the fable are explained, after the same gradual man- 
ner in which they had been worked up to a crisis ; 
incident arises out of incident ; the seeds of every 
thing that shoots up are laid with a judicious hand; 
and whatever occurs in the latter part of the story, 
seems naturally to grow out of those passages whidi 
preceded; so that, upon the whole, the btisinest, 
with great propriety and probability, worics itself up 
into various embarrassments, and then afterwards, 
by a regular series of events, clears itself from all 
impediments, and brings itself inevitably to a conclu- 
sion; like a river, which, in its progress, foams 
amongst fragments of rocks, and for a while seems 
pent up by unsurmountable oppositions ; then angrily 
dashes for a while, then plunges tmder grotuid into 
caverns, and runs a subterraneous course, till at 
length it breaks out again, and meanders roimd tho 
country, and with a clear, placid stream flows gently 
into the ocean. By this artful management, our aiK 
thor has given us the perfection of fable ; which, aa 
the writers upon the subject have justly observed, 
consists in such obstacles to retard the final issue of 
the whole, as shall at last, in their consequences,, 
accelerate the catastrophe, and bring it evidently and 
necessarily to that period only, which, in the nature 
of things, could arise from it ; so that the action could 
not remain in suspense any longer, but must naturall3r 
close and determine itself. It may be proper to add^ 
that no fable whatever affords, in its solution, such 
artful states of suspense, beautiful turns of sur-- 
prise, such unexpected incidents, and such sudden 
discoveries, sometimes apparently embarrassing, but 
always promising tlie catastrophe, and eventu- 
ally promoting the completion of the whole. Vida^ 
the celebrated critic of Italy, has transmitted down 
to us, in his art of poetry, a very beautiful idea 
of a well-concerted fable, when he represents the 
reader of it in the situation of a traveller to a distant 
town, who, when he perceives but a faint shadowy 
glimmering of its walls, its spires, and its edifices, 
pursues his journey with more alacrity than when he 
cannot sec any appearances to notify the place to 
which he is tending, but is obliged to pursue a me- 
lancholy and forlorn road, through a depth of val- 
leys, without any object to flatter or to raise his ex- 
pectation. 

Haud aliter, longinqua peUt qui Coita ^\iXni 
Msnia, si positas altla in coU\\)ua aitaa 
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iiMMm oeolit fUtc, liie^ «kra 
Lackxr ire Tmin, ptaddumque orgere laborem, 
^Qun cum iimquam ull» cemuntur qaas adit arcet, 
Otacunim aed iter tendk convallibua imia. 

•In tlM esecutKHi of tli'ia plan, tlma regular and imi- 
hnOf what a rariety of liumorooa acanea of lifoi of 
deacriptioii8| and charactera, liaa oanr author iband 
■nana to incorporate with the principal actioo; and 
thia, too, without diatracting the reader'a attentioB 
with objecta foreign to hia aubject, or weakening dia 
general tntereat by a multiplicity of epiaodical erenta t 
SdU obaenring the grand eaaential rule of uniqr in the 
dangn, I believe no author haa introduced a greater 
diToraity of charactera, or diaplayed them more fully, 
or in more Tarioua attitudea. AUworthy ia the moat 
amiable picture in the world of a man who doea 
honour to hia apeciea: in hia own heart he finda con- 
■tant propenaitiea to the moaA benevolent and gene- 
roua actiona, and hia underatanding oonducta him 
with diacretion in the performance of whatever hia 
foodneaa auggeata to him. And thou^ it ia %p- 
parent that the author laboured tlua portrait con 
flmar^ and meant to offer it to mankind aa a just ob- 
ject of imitation, he haa aoberly reatrained himself 
within the bounda of probability, nay, it may be aaid, 
of atrict truth ; aa, in the general opinion, he ia sup- 
poaed to have copied here the featurea of a worthy 
character atill in being.'*' Nothing can be more en- 
tertaining than fVtaUm; his ruatic mannera, hia na- 
tural und&aciplined honeaty, hia hal^nlightened un- 
deratanding^ with the aeli^pleasing ahrewdneaa wliich 
•ocompaniea it, and the biu of hb mind to miataken 
politica, are all delineated with precision and fine 
humour. The aiatara of thoae two gentlemen are 
aptly introduced, and give riae to many agreeable 
■cenea. Tom Jonrn vriU at all times be a fme lenon 
to young men of good tendendea to virtue, who yet 
■offer the impetuoaity of their passions to hurry them 
away. Tho a d mm and Sfuore are excellently opposed 
to each other ; the former is a wdl drawn picture of 
a divine who is neglectful of the moral part of his 
character, and ostentatiously talks of religion and 
grace ; the latter ia a atrcmg ridicule of thoae who 
have high ideaa of the dignity of our nature, and of 
die native beauty of virtue, without owning any obli- 
gationa of conduct from religion. But grace, with- 
oat practical goodness, and the moral fitness of 
thinga, are shown, with a fine vein of ridicule, to be 
but weak principles of action. In short, all the cha- 
raolera down to Partridge, and even to a maid or an 
hoatler at an inn, are drawn with truth and humour ; 
and indeed they abound ao much, and are ao often 
brought forward in a dramatic manner, that every 
thing may be aaid to be here in action ; every thing 
haa MOMwrs ; and the very manners which belong to 
it in human life. They look, they act, they apeak to 
<mr imaginations, just aa they appear to ua in the 
world. The aentimenta which they utter are pecu- 
liariy annexed to their habits, pasaiona and ideas ; 
which ia what poetical propriety requirea ; and, to the 
hoBOor of the author, it must be said, that whenever 
^ addreaaea ua in person, he is always in the inte- 
foata of virtue and religion, and inapirea, in a atrain of 

moral raflectioo, a true love of goodneaa and htmour, 

* Ralph AUen, Eaq. of Prior Park. Fieldingt while 
writing thla novel, lived at Tiverton, In the neMibour- 
hood, and dined every day at Allen'a table. wavaa*a 
Anacnocea of Allen.^— C. 



with a juat detoatation of fcBpnatiiiii, hypoeriaj, md 
all spedoua pretencea to uprightneas. 

There ia perhaps, no province of the Comic Mwm 
that requirao ao great a variety of atyle as thia kind 
of deacriptkm of men and manners, in whidi Ifr. 
Fielding ao much delighted. The lawa of the mock- 
epic, ia which thia apeciea of writing ia properly iiH 
daded, demand, that, when trivial thinga are to be 
repieoantBil with a burleaque air, the language abouM 
be noMd into a aort of tumour of dignity, that, by tho 
oontraat between the ideaa and the pomp in which 
they are exhibited, they may appear the more ridS- 
culoua to our imaginatiooa. Of our author^ talent 
in tlua way, there are inatancea in ahnoat every chap- 
ter; and were we to oaaign a particular example, wa 
ahoiild refer to the relation ofa battle in the H mi uri 
can ttyU. On the other hand, when nattera, in ap- 
pearance, of higher moment, but, in reality, attended 
with incongniooa ciivunwlanr ca, are to be aet forth 
m the garb of ridiooU vrhich they deaerve, it ia ne- 
ceaaary that tho langoago ahould be proportionably 
lowered, and that tho metaphora and epithets made 
uae of be transferred from thinga ofa meaner nature, 
that ao the fahw importance of the object deacribed 
may fall into a gay contempt. The first specunen of 
this manner that occura to me is in the JonaAan 
Wild : ■ For my own part," says he, « I confess X 
look on thia death of hanging to be as proper for a 
hero as any other ; and I solemnly declare, that, had 
Alexander the Great been hanged, it would not in the 
least have diminished my respect to hia memory.'' 
A better example of what is here intended might, no 
doubt, be choaen, as things of this nature may be 
found almost every where in Tom Jones, or Joseph 
Andrews ; but the quotation here made wiU serve to 
illustrate, and that is sufficient. The mock-epic haa 
likevrise frequent occasion for the gravest irony, for 
florid description, for the true sublime, for the pa^ 
thetic, for clear and perspicuous narrative, for 
poignant satire, and generous panegyric. For all 
these different modes of eloquence, Mr. I>Helding^ 
genius was moat happily versatile ; and hia power in 
all of them is so conspicuous that he may justly be 
said to have had the rare skill, required by Horace, 
of giving to each part of his work its true and proper 
colouring. 



-Servare vices, openimque coheres. 



In this consists the specific quality of fine writing; 
and thus, our author being confessedly eminent in all 
the great essentials of composition, in fable, charac- 
ter, sentiment, and elocution ; and as ihvne could not 
be all united in ao high an assemblag'r, without a rich 
invention, a fine imagination, an enlightened judg- 
ment, and a lively vrit, we may fairly here decide hia 
diaracter, and pronounce him the English CenxmUt. 
It may be added, that in many parts of the Tbm 
Jtmu we find oar author poaaeased the aofter graoea 
of character-paintings and of description ; many situa> 
liona and aantimanta are touched with a debcata 
hand ; and throughoat the woric he aeema to foel aa 
much delist in deacribing the amiable part of hi»> 
man nature, aa in hia early days he had in exaggera- 
ting the strong and harsh features of turpitude and 
deformity. Thia orctimatance breathea an air of 
philanthropy through hia work, and renders it on 
image <^trvth^ aa the Roman orator calla a comedy. 

I And hi»co it aroae, from thia truth ofckarogUr which 
protaib in Tom Jonea, in conjunctipn with the other 
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Si 



fMliliM of the writar ibofe nt ftrth, thtt the atf* 
firage of the moit leaned critic* of this natkm was 
gireD to our urthory wiienhe Mys, * Moiu. de Men- 
VMB m Fnnce, and Mr. FieMing in England, itand 
the fbreoKwt among thoee who have given a fiuthful 
and chaste oopj of Itft mnd nupmen^ and, by enrich- 
ing their romance with the best part of the conuc art, 
may be said to have brought it to perfection.* Such 
a fiiTOvrahle decision, from so able a judge, will do 
honour to Mi. Fielding with posterity ; and the e>> 
csflent gOBins of the person with whom he has paral- 
leled him, will reflect the truest praise on the author 
who was capohie of being his illustrious riral. 

Mviraas pooseieed rare and fine talents : he was 
an atlentire obserreiujf mankind, and the transcripts 
he made from thence are the iwuigu of truth. At his 
reception into the French Academy, he was told, in 
an iiegaat speech made by the Afchbishop of iSTen^ 
that tlw eelebrated La Bruyero seemed to be revived 
IB him, and to retrace with his pencil those admiraUe 
portraits of men and maanMi^ iHiich fbrmeriy un- 
masked so many characters, aiid ei^KMod their va- 
nity and alTeciatian. JfsnssMs seems nevn so 
hsppy as iHien he is reprobating the &lse pretences 
of assnssed characters: the dissimulation of friends, 
^ policy of the ambitioos, and the littleness and ar- 
rogance of the great, the iiMolence of wealth, the arts 
of the courtezan, the impertinence of foppery, the re- 
fined Ibibles of the fair sex, the dissipation of youth, 
the gravi^ of false importance, the subtleties <^ 
hypocrisy and exterior religion, together with all the 
dehcacies of real honour, and the sentiments of true 
riitne, are delineated by him in a lively and striking 
Banner. He was not contented merely to copy their 
ippearanoes ; he went still deeper, and searched for 
all the internal movements of their passions with a 
curiosity that is always penetrating, but sometimes 
appears over solicitous, and, as the critic expresses 
it, ttlfro p tr f tti u m trahi. It is not intended by this to 
iosinuate that he exceeds the bounds of truth ; but 
oecaaioaaUy he seems to refine till the traces grow 
Buante and almost imperceptible. He is a painter 
who labours his portraits with a careful and scrupu- 
kms hand ; he attaches himself to them with afiec- 
tioB ; knows not when to give over, neaeivU quod bene 
ctmtf nUMquerCf but continues touching and retouch- 
ing, till his traitt become so delicate, that they at 
length are without efiicacy, and the attention of the 
connoisseur is tired before the diligence of the artist 
b wearied. But this refinement of Marivaux is apo- 
logized for by the remark of the epic poet, who ob- 
icrves that tlus kind of inquiry is 

Like following life through insects we dissect ; 
We lose it in the moment we detect. 

Uf therefore, he sometimes seems over curious, it is 
Ike nature of the subject that allures him ; and, in 
pnsral, he greatly recompenses us for the unwilling- 
neas ho shows to quit his work, by the valuable iUus- 
tratioos he givo* >^ *>^ ^® delicacy with which he 
■arks alt the finer features of the mind* His diction, 
it most not be dissembled, is sometimes, but not often, 
^fetched and strained ; and it was even objected to 
lUB is the speech already mentioned, of the Areh- 
ki^ qfSen^ that his choice of woids was not al- 
*iji pure and legitimate. Each phrase, and often 
eaek word, is a sentence ; but he was apt to be 



hazardous and daring in his mslaphors, which was 
observed to him, lest his example, and the connivanco 
of the academy, which sits in a kind of legislativo 
capacity upon works of taste, should occasion a 
vicious imitation of the particulars in which he was 
deemed defective. This criticism Marivaux has 
somewhere attempted to answer, by observing, that 
he always writes more like a man than an author, 
and endeavours to convey his ideas to his readers in 
the same light they struck his own imagination, which 
had great fecundity, warmth, and vivacity. The 
Poyson Parvenu seems to be the Jo»eph Andretoe of 
this author; and the Marianne his higher work, or 
his Tom Jonee. They are both, in a very exquinto 
degree, amusing and instructive. They are not writ- 
ten, indeed, upon any of the laws of composition pro- 
mulged hy Arietotie, and expounded by his followers: 
his romances begin regulariy with the birth and 
parentage of the principal person, and proceed in a 
narrative o( events, including indeed great varie^ 
and artfully raising and suspending our expectation : 
they are rather to be called JletkiomM biograpky, than 
a comic faUe, consisting of a beginning, a middle, and 
end, where one principal action is offered to the inu^ 
gination, in its process is involved in difficulties, and 
rises gradually into tumult and perplexity, till in a 
manner unexpected, it works itself clear, and comes 
by natural but unforeseen incidents, toaterminatioa. 
In this last-mentioned particular. Fielding boasts 
a manifest superiority over Marivaux, Uniformity 
amidst variety is justly allowed in all worics of inven- 
tion to be the prime source of beauty, and it is tha 
peculiar excellence of Tom Jonee, The author, Unr 
the most put, is more readily satisfied in his draw- 
ings of dmracter than the French writer ; the strong 
specific qualities of his personages he sets forth with 
a few masterly strokes, but the nicer and more subde 
workings of the mind he is not so anxious to yivesti- 
gate ; when the passions are agitated, he can give us 
their conflicUi, and their various transitions, but ho 
does not always point out the secret cause that sets 
them in motion, or, in the poet*s language, * the small 
pebble that stirs the peaceful lake." Fielding was 
more attached to the mannere than to the heart : in 
descriptions of the former he is admirable ; in unfold- 
ing the latter he is not equal to Marivaux. In the 
n^anagement of his story, he piques and awakens 
curiosity more strongly than his rival of France; 
when he interests and excites our affcctionK, he some- 
times operates more by the force of situation tlian by 
the tender pathetic of sentiment, for which the au- 
thor of Marianne is remarkable ; not that it must be 
imagined that Field'mg wanted those qualities; we 
have already said the reverse of him ; but, in these 
particulars, Marivaux has the preference. In point of 
style he is more unexceptionable than Marivaux, the 
critics never having objected to him that his figures 
are forced or unnatural ; and in humour the praise of 
pre-eminence is entirely his. Meuivaux was deter- 
mined to have an air of originality, and therefore dis- 
dained to form himself upon any eminent mode of 
preceding writers ; fielding conridered the rules flf 
composition as delivered by the great philosophae 
critic ; and finding that Homer had written a woifc 
entitled jlfor tes,t which bore the sastie relation to 
comedy that the Iliad or Odyuey does to tragedy, ho 
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I The best critics ore inclined to consider Margites as 
a forgery.— C. 



BMUIT ON THE tIR AMD GXHiini 

jiplMi*ooifei»tbtoto tiwipifcw i piwflf a oftwHif wiidte, k kiilw C W jif t w f, tif ■wiiandp»> 

iriD-«miif ed &ble. Were the MargitM itUl eztiflt, thetk work of Henry Fieldiiig.§ 

k fpodld perhaps be found to have the Nme propor- While he waa plaaninf and eiecuting diia piece, 

tloa to thii work of our author as the tublime epic it ahould be remembered that he waa diatraeted by 

has to the T^Himajm of /Vhwlon. This was a noble that multiplicity of avocations which surround a puln 

irehide for humorous description ; and to insure his lie magistrate ; and his constitution, now greatly im- 

■oceess in it, with groat judjpnent he fixed his eye paired and enfeebled, was labouring under attacks of 

upoB the style and manner of CenMmtm, as VirgU the gout, which were of course, sererer than erer. 

had before done in respect to Homer, To this ex- Howerer, the activity of his mind was not to be sub- 

oeDent model he added all the adrantagM he eould dued. One literary purmiit was no sooner orer than 

dadiice firom Seamm and 8w{fi ; few or no sprink- fresh game arose. A periodical paper, under the 

Inn^ of JtoMoM being to be found in him. His own title of Tine Ccvrnt^OaardeH Joumalt iy Sir Alesm^ 

•mag diaeemment of the foibloa of mankind, and der Drawcomtir^ Knight and Ctnmir'Oeneral of Oroai 

kii qikdk sense of the ridicnlons being thus improvml JBritam, was immediately set on foot. It was pub- 

bgracarefid attentioo to the works of the great mas- Ushed twice in every week, viz. on TWsdqr and 

ten of their art, it is no wonder that he has been able ShUurdajff and conducted so much to the entertaia- 

* to raise himself to the top of the ooane ehoroeCcr, to be ment of the public, for a twelvemonth together, that 

admired by readeni with the most lively sensati<MiB it was at length felt with a general regret that the 

of nurth, uid by novel writers with a i fc s poir that k§ auih<Mr's healUi did not enable him to persist in the 

ahatild sesr be m m mt a l ed with wtcccst.t undertaking any longer. Soon after this work was 

Thus we have traced our author in his progress to dropt, our author's whole frame of body was so en- 

die tiaie when the vigour of his mind was in its foil tirely shattered by continual inroads of complicated 

gnyWth of perfocticm ; fit>m this period it sunk, but by disorders, and the incessant fatigue of business in his 

, , abw degrees, into a decliae ; AmeKa, which sue- office, that by the advice of bis physicians, he was 

eeedad Tom Joneo in about four years^ has indeed the obliged to set out for Lisbon, to try if there was any 

- sMiks of genius, but of a genius beginning to fall restorative quaUty in the more genial air of that cb- 

' into its decay. The author's invention in this per- mate. Even in thu distressfol condition, his imagi- 

fonnance does not appear to have lost its fertihty : nation still continued making its strongest efforts to 

hb judgment, too, seems as strong as ever ; but the display itself; and the last gleams of his wit and hu- 

warmth of i m ag in at i on is abated ; and, in his land- mour faintly sparkled in the account he left behind 

•capes or his scenes of life, Mr. Fielding is no kmger him of his voyage to that place. In this, his last 

the colourist he was before.| The personages of the sketch, he puts us in mind of a person under sen- 

piece delight too much in narrative, and their cha- tenqie of death, jesting on the scaffold ; for his strength 

racters have not those touches of singularity, those was now quite exhausted ; and in about two months 

specific differences, which are so beaotifidly marked after his arrival in Lisbon, he yielded his last breath, 

in our author's former worki : of course, the humour, in the year 1764, and in the forty-eighth year of his 

whidi consists in happy delineations of the caprices age. 

and predominant foibles of the human mind, loses He left behind him (for he married a second time) 

hare its high flavour and relish. And yet Amelia a wife and four children; three of which are still liv- 

hdds the same proportion to Tom Jona that the ing, and are now training up in a handsome course of 

Oc^siqf of Homer bears, in the estimation of X^oa- education, under the care of their uncle, with the aid 

finas, to the Iliad* A fine vein of morality runs of a very generous donation, given annually by Ralph 

durough the whole; many of the situations are affect- Allen, Esq. for that purpose. An instance of hu- 

mg and tender ; the sentiments are delicate ; and, manity which the reader did not want to learn of 

^ him whose life is a constant effusicm of munificence i 

♦ -,,,._ ^ . , . . J but for the sake of the writer, whose works have af- 
Vide the Preface to Joseph Andrews. r j i l • •» * _ • . u n u i j 

♦ Haifa century has not produced one excepUon to forded such exquisite entertainment, he will be glad 

this opinion.— C to know that the generous patron of the father is now 

JTfiose who have seen much, and thought much, of ^^ ^^^„ guardian ofhb orphans.|| 

the errors and distresses of domestic life, win probably ,_, ^ , , r j- • . • j- 

foe! that our suthor's colouring in this work is more Thus was closed a course of disappointment, dis- 

Just, as well as more chaste, than in any of his other tress, vexation, infirmity, and study ; for with each of 

novels. The ^meala to the hesrt are Jn my opinion, (kr ^^^ ^is life was variously chequered, and, perhaps, 

more forcible. The whole of Misa Matthews^s narra> r _.• .l l \ .u i . r 

live abounds with exquisite touches of nature and pas- >n stronger proportions than has been the lot ol many, 

aton ; but whst may be referred to with moet confidence Shall we now, after the manner of the Egyptian 

are, chapter vl. of book x. and chapter viii.ofbook xl. ^^ ^ f^^^^ ^ ^i^^ accusation against his memory ? 

Where do wo find the consequences of impmdenee or "^ •*» •" r T* _ , , . ./ 

guUt represented with suchirresiatible tenderness ?- The fiMrmer method would gratify malevolence, the 

The force of personal prejudice was never, perhaps, m(M« espedally if we stated facts with aggravation, 

more «rikingfy displayed than in the sentiments of q, djscolourod them a Uttle by misrepresentation, and 

Richardson and his correspondents on this work.— A , ««v«ivi«w« •« «. • j ^ , ,. . , j 

Mrs. Donellan says, " Will you leave us to Captain then, fixxm premises mjunously established, drew. 

Booth snd Betty Thoughtless for our example ? As for with a pretended reluctance, a few conclusions to 

ardson, bi reply, wkh chsracteristic vanity, repeats, the candid reader will recollect that the charge ve- 

«* Will I leave you to Csptain Booth ? Capuin Booth, • • 

madam, has done his business. Mr. Fieldins has over- § It is proper the reader should be informed thst 

written himself, or rather underwritten ; ana in his own Amelia, In this edltton, is printed from a copy corrected 

Journal, seems ashsmed of liis last piece, and has pro- by the author*8 own hand. The exccptidnable passages, 

mised tnst the same muse shall write no more for him. which inadvertency had thrown nm, are here retrenched ; 

The piece, In short, is as dead as if it had been published and the work, upon the whole, will be found nearer per> 

fartjweon tugo, as to sale. Tou guess I havs not read ftcUon than H was in Its orighial state. 

Amaim, Jndicd, I bare read but tbs first volume ! ** || Idr. Allsn died in 1764, and bequeathed to hirs. 

tkc^C, Fielding and bet children lUOf. etch.— C. 
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lobe fldiaiitad agUMt alriGliw 
wliicli WM our •ittbor'i lot ktlMfifat |Murt 
«f hk fifey and that the fint mafbtnte of WtHniii- 
ilar ia erar liable to impotadoaa ; tor an aMwar to 
whieh we w6r to a paaaaga in the Fiy^f teLirfw, 
and a note aaneied to it. <* A predenHor of niae 

toboaatthat he made one thoonad poonda a 

in hia ofiee ; but how he did thv (i^ indeed, he 
dU it) IB la me a aecret. Hia derk, now mine^ told 
am I had more buwMaa than ho had ever known 
Ibera ; I am mre I had aa moeh aa aayman eoalddo. 
The tralh ii^ the feea are eo Teiy k>w, when any are 
dae, and ao much ia done for nothings that if a angle 
jartiee of peace had bo rin em enou|h to employ 
twenty derki, nnther he nor they wodd fot nmeh 
by their laboor. Tlie public will not, theieibfe, I 
hope, think I betray a secret, when I udbrm them 
dut I received from the gOTemment a yearly pen- 
men eat of the pQb&c oarice-money ; which I believe, 
mdeed, would have been fau'ger, had my great patron 
been convinced of an error which I have heard him 
utter more than once— that he could not indeed say 
that the acting ai a principal juitice of peace in 
Westmineter wai on dl accounta very dearable, but 
that all the world knew that it wai a very lucrative 
Now, to have ihown him plainly that a man 

be a rogue to make a very little thii way, and 
that he could not make much by being as great a 
vogue aa he could b^ would have required more con- 
fidence than, I believe, he had in me, and more of 
hie converaation than he choae to allow me ; I there- 
fine reaigned the office^ and the farther execution of 
Biy plan, to my brother, who had long been my aa- 
■ttauL And now, lest the case between me and the 
reader should be the same in both instances as it was 
betw e en me and the great man, I will not add an- 
other word on the sot^ect.* The indignation with 
which he throws the dishonour from him will plead in 
hii behalf with every candid mind : more particularly, 
when it ia considered as the dedaration of a dying 
man. It wiD.thereibre be the more humane and gene- 
rous office^ to set down to the account of slander and 
diftmsliim a great part of that abuse which was dis- 
dharged against him by his enemies, hi his lifetime ; 
deducing, however, from the whde, this useful les- 
wtm, that quidc and warm passionB should be early 
aartroUed, and that dissipation and eitravagant pl«fa- 
oves are the moot dangerous palliatives that can be 

for disappointmenta and vezaticMis in the first 
of life. We have seen how Mr, lidding 
my aoon aqnandered away his small patrimony, 
vUeh, with eeonomy, might have procured him in- 
dipeiidenee ; we have seen how he ruined into the 
kigain a eooatitution which, in its origind texture, 
mimnd fermed to last much longer. When illnen 
ad in digence were onee let in i^Mm Um, he no 
kager remained Uie marter of hia own actions; and 
that nice debcacy of conduct which done constitutes 
asd preeervea a diaracter, was occasionally obliged 
to pve way. When he was not under the immediata 
sgeacy of want, they v^ were intimate with him 
«e ready to aver that he had a mind greatly supe- 
nor to any thing mean or little ; when his finances 
aere eadiaosted, he was not the moot elegant in his 
dbeice of the means to redress himself and be would 
imtantly exhibit a &rce or a puppet^how in the Hay- 
■nket Theatre, which was whdly inconsistent with 
Ike profeaaion he had embarked in. But hig inti- / 
r how much biMpriih mffered when / 



ha was ftwad fate Msaaurai of thii kfad; aa an 

baviag a jostar aease of propriety or mora hoAonrabla 
kleaa ef thaempbyment of an author aad a achdar. 

Henry Viaklmg was m atatura ralhar ridng above 
dx feet; his frame of body brge^ and ^anmrkaUy 
robusty tin the gout had broke the vigoor of hia coa* 
atitntion. Considering the aataaoi he was ia with 
all the artists, it ia soaawhat aiti a wdu iaiy that no 
portrait of him had ever been made. Hebad oAaa 
promieed to ait to hia friend Hogarth^ fer whoae good 
qualitiea aad excellent gsniBs he dwi^s entertaiaad 
■o high an esteesB, that he haa laft us in his writmga 
many beautiiul mmormJia of hiasdfoction: ualuckSy, 
however, it so fell out that no picture of him waaavar 
dmwn; but yet, aa if it waa intended that soma 
tracee of hia oouateaanoe should be perpetuate^ and 
that teo by the very artiat whom our author preferred 
to all othera, after Mr. Hogarth had kmg laboured to 
try if he codd bring out any hkeasa of hia firoa 
imsgna existing in hii own fency, and just a he waa 
deapairing of sucoees, fer want of seaM rule to go by 
in the dimennons and outlines of the face, fertune 
threw the grand dcnderafum in the way. Aladywith 
a pair of scissors had cot a profile, which gave the 
distances and proportions of his fece suflldently to 
restore his lost ideas of him. Glad of an opportunity 
of paying his last tribute to the memory of an author 
whom he admired, Mr. Hofrarth caught at this out- 
line with pleasure, and woiked with all the attach- 
ment of friendship, till he finished that excellent draw- 
ing which recalls to dl who have seen the original, 
a corresponding image of the man. 

Had the writer of this Essay the happy power oi 
delineation whidi distinguishes the artist just men- 
tioned, he would here attempt a portrdt of Mr. I^eld- 
ing's mind : of the principal features, such as they 
appear to him, he will at least endeavour to give a 
sketch, however imperfect. His passions, as the poet 
expresses it,* were tremblingly dive dl o'er:* whatever 
he desired he dedred ardently ; be was alike impa- 
tient of disappointment, or ill usage ; and the same 
quickness of sendbility rendered him elate in prospe- 
rity, and overfiowing with gratitude at every instance 
of friendship or generosity: steady in his private at- 
tachments, his affection was warm, sincere and vehe- 
ment : in his resentments he was manly, but temper- 
ate, seldom breaking out in his writings into gratifica- 
tions of ill-humour, or persond Mtire. It is to the 
honour of those whom he loved, that he had too much 
penetration to be deceived in their characters ; and it 
is to the advantage of his enemies, that he was above 
pasdonate attacks upon them. Open, unbounded, 
and socid in his temper, he knew no love of money ; 
but, inclining to excess even in his very virtues, he 
pushed his contempt of avarice into the oppodte ex- 
treme of imprudence and prodigality. When, young 
in life, he had a moderate estate, he soon suffered hos- 
pitality to devour it; and when in the latter end d 
his days, he had an income of four or five hundred a 
year, he knew no use of money but to keep his table 
open to those who had been his friends when youn^ 
and had impaired their own fortunes. Though dis- 
posed to gallantry by his strong animd spirits, and 
the vivacity of his passions, he was remarkable for 
tenderness and constancy to his wife, and the strongest 
affection for his children. Of sickness and poverty 
he was singulariy patient ; and, under \hei^««vi»« q\ 
those evils, he could qmcl\y read Cicero d« Conaola- 
tkmej but if cither of thein thraa:ieniad \ns w\^e«Vv< 
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delictcy wu dtpBried Irum, hii frisndi 
ewn reeling npnBanded him. The ini 
tJid rBUf-ion he Ttever beLr«jed ; Ih* 1 
bij tnfoixed ID hii works ; luid Tor [ho 

poilhumous philoaoph]' of BoUnghroka ; nud Ihe pre- 
ptTfttion ho hvtmailD Sot it of Eon^ exKacu uid irgu- 
menti frora the fiilhen, tnd ihs moat smincat wiiisn 
etaaiUonrwj, is iliU Hlul in the huida oThia biv- 
that, ffii John Fioldmg.* In ahoii, DiuBuiltorwu 



of ntl KiMKeiui obserTorofiQt 
of enLu^ed re>.ding ; & fl[nnted v 



and, fill a scholu 



• BIT John died hi HN.— C 



yet ft }oT0T of nunluDd ; ft uavM diizAD, ft (MbriMa 

wAer ftod welfue oT iha cDmniuniiy which ha vonpod* 
Such wu Ihe man. and auch Ihe (uthor, *boag 
WDftai wc nsw oSft la Ihe public. Of this mdef- 
tftlcing we ihall onlj bay^ thai the prDpnetor wu 
kbiiTfl lakiDg ftd'uiUcn of the aulhor'a eitahliibed 



pally W 



>le;ftniith<i« 



irorldu 



r^ from the prodifjotiaooft* 
OBt « matcnaii beiofo Urn, waa cftreful, afler ooqi- 
muaiciting wilh lht^ ableit and beat of [he ftUtbor^ 
fnendB, (d repnni every thing worthy of a piftce in 
"""■" of hia wmia ; whith ii iplended, iBd n» 
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COHTJUHIHO 18 MUCH OP THE BIRTH OP THE POUVDLUrO 48 IS IfECESSlRT OR PROFER TO 
▲C^UAIHT THE READEE WITH Ul THE BEQIlfNIlfG OF THIS HISTORY. 



CHAPTER I. 

Tki tntnducHen to the wcrk^ or MS qffare to the 

ftasL 

Ah author ought to consider himself not 
as a gentleman whoffivesa private eleemo- 
sjnary treat, but rather as one who keeps 
a public ordinaiy, at which all persons are 
welcome for their money. In the former 
case, it is well known tliat the entertainer 
provides ynhaX &re he pleases; and, though 
this should be very indifferent, and utteny 
disagreeable to the taste of Ins company, 
they must not find any fault; nav, on the 
contrary, good breeding forces them out^ 
wardly to approve and to commend what- 
ever is setlierore them. . Now the contrarv 
of this happens to the master of an ordi- 
nary. Men, who pay for what they eat, will 
inskt on gratlQrinff their palates, however 
aioe and whimmcaT these may prove ; and, 
if every thing is not agreeable to their taste, 
will challenge a right to censure, to abuse, 
and to d — n their dinner without control. 

To prevent, therefore, giving ofience to 
their customers by any such dittppoint- 
ment, it hath been usual with the honest 
and weUr-meaning host to provide a bill of 
fiire, which all persons may peruse at their 
first entrance mto the liouse ; and having 
tbenee acquainted themselves with the en- 
tertainment which they may expect, may 
either stay and regale with what is provid- 
ed for them, or may depart to some other 
ordinary better accommodated to their 
taste. 

As we do not disdam to borrow wit or 
wisdom from any man who is capable of 
lending us either, we have condescended to 
take a nint from these honest victuallers, and 
ihaB prefix not only a general bill of fare to 
our whole entertainment, but shall likewise 
give the reader particular bills to every 
coune which is to be served up in this and 
the ensuing volumes. 



The provision, then, which we have here 
made is no other than Human JSaiure, Nor 
do I fear that my sensible reader, though 
most luxurious in his taste, will start, cavil, 
or be offended, because I have named but 
one article. The tprtoise, as the alderman 
of Bristol, well learned in eatings knows by 
much experience, besides the delicious cah- 
pash ana calipee, contains many different 
kinds of food ; nor can the learned reader 
be ignorant, that in human nature, though 
here coUected under one general name, is 
such prodigious variety, Biat a cook will 
have sooner gone through all the several 
species of animal and vegetable food in the 
world, than an author will be able to ex- 
haust so extensive a subject. 

An objection may, perhaps, be apprehen- 
ded from the more delicate, that this dish 
is too common and vulgar ; for what else is 
the subject of all the romances, novels, 
plays» and poems, with which the stalls 
abound? Many exquisite viands might be 
rejected by the epicure, if it was a sumcient 
cause for his contemning of them as com- 
mon and vulgar, that something was to be 
found in the most paltry alleys under the 
same name. In reality, true nature is as 
difficult to be met with in authors, as the 
Bayonne ham, or Bologna sausage, is to be 
found in the shops. 

But the whole, to continue the same met- 
aphor, consists in the cookery-of the author ; 
for, as Mr. Pope tells us. 

True wit ii nuure to adrantage dreet ; 

What oft was thought, but ne'er ao well exprett. 

The same animal, which hath the honour 
to have some part of his flesh eaten at the 
table of a duke, may perhaps be degraded in 
another part, and some of his limM gibbet- 
ed, as it were, in the vilest stall in town. 
Where then lies the differt»nce between the 
(bod of the nobleman and the porter, if 
both are at dinner on the same ox or calf, but 
in the seasoning, the dressing, the garnish- 
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ing, and the settinj^ forth ? Hence, the one 
provokes and incites the most languid ap- 
petite, and the other turns and pails that 
which is the sharpest and keenest. 

In like manner, the excellence of the men- 
tal entertainment consists less in the subject, 
than in the author's skill in well dressing it* 
up. How pleased, therefore, will the read- 
er be to find, that we have, in the following 
work, adhered closely to one of the highest 
principles of the best cook which the pre- 
sent age, or perhaps that of Heliogabalus, 
hath produced f This great man, as is well 
known to ail lovers of polite eating, begins 
at first by setting plain things before his 
hungry guests, rising afterwards by de- 
grees, as their stomachs may be supposed 
to decrease, to the very quintessence of 
sauce and spices. In like manner, we shall 
represent human nature at first to the keen 
appetite of our reader, in that more plain 
and simple manner in which it is found in the 
country, and shall hereafter hash and ragoo 
it with all the hi^h French and Italian sea- 
soning of affectation and vice, which courts 
and cities afford. By these means, we 
doubt not but our reader may be rendered 
desirous to read on for ever, as the great 
person just above mentioned is supposed to 
have made some persons eat. 

Having premised thus much, we will now 
detain those who like our bill of fare no lon- 
^r from tlieir diet, and shall proceed direct- 
or to serve up the first course of our history 
tor their entertainment 



CAPTPER II. 

Ji short descripHon of Squire AttuxfrihVf and afuU 
account ofMxM Bridget JiUworthyf m» sitter. 

In that part of the western division of 
this kingdom, which is commonly called 
Somersetshire, there lately lived, (and per- 
haps lives still,) a gentleman, whose name 
was Allworthy, and who might well be call- 
ed the favounte of both nature and fortune ; 
for both of these seem to have contended 
which should bless and enrich him most In 
this contention, nature may seem to some to 
have come off victorious, as she bestowed 
on him many gifls ; while fortune had onlv 
one gifl in her power ; but in pouring forth 
this, she was so very profuse, that others 
perhaps may think this single endowment to 
nave been more than equivalent to all tlie 
various blessincrs which he enjoyed from na- 
ture. From the former of these, he derived 
an agreeable person, a sound constitution, a 
solid understanding, and a benevolent heart; 
by the latter, he was decreed to the inherits 
ance of one of the largest estates in the 
country. 
This gentleman had in his youth married 



a very worthv and beautiful woman, of 
whom he had been extremely fond : by her 
he had had three children, all of whom 
died in their infancy. He had likewise had 
the misfortune of burying this beloved wife 
herself, about five vears before the time in 
which this history cnooses to set out This 
loss, however great, he bore like a man of 
sense and constancy; thou£^ it must be 
confessed, he would oflen talk a little whim- 
sically on tliis head ; for he sometimes said, 
he looked on himself as still married, and 
considered his wife as only gone, a little be- 
fore him, a journey which he sliould most 
certainly, sooner or later, take afler her; 
and that he had not the least doubt of meet- 
ing her again, in a place where he should 
never part with her more; — sentiments 
for which his sense was arraigned by one 
part of his neighbours, his religion by a 
second, and his sincerity by a third. 

He now lived, for the most part, retired 
in the country, with one sister, for whom 
he had a very tender afiection. This lady 
was now somewhat past the age of thirty, 
an era at which, in uie opinion of the ma- 
licious, the title of old maid may with no 
impropriety be assumed. She was of that 
species of women, whom you commend 
rather for good qualities than beauty, and 
who are generally called, by their own sex, 
very good sort of women — as good a sort 
of woman, madam, as you womd wish to 
know. Indeed, she was so far from regret- 
ting want of beauty, that she never men- 
tioned that perfection, (if it can be called 
one,) without contempt; and would oflen 
thank God she was not as handsome as 
Miss Such-a-one, whom perhaps beauty 
had led into errors, which she nught have 
otherwise avoided. Miss Bridget Allwor- 
thy, (for that was the name of this lady,) 
very rightly conceived the charms of person 
in a woman to be no better than snares for 
herself, as well as for others; and yet so 
discreet was she in her conduct, that her 
prudence was as much on the ffuard, as if 
she had all the snares to apprehend which 
were ever laid for her whole sex. Indeed, 
I have observed, (though it may seem un- 
accountable to the reacter,) that this ffuard 
of prudence, like the trained bands, is alwavs 
readiest to goon duty where thert is the 
least danger. It oflen basely and cowardly 
deserts those parasons, for whom the men 
are ail wishing, signing, dying, and spread- 
ing every net in their power ; and constantly 
attends at the heels of that hi^er order of 
women, for whom the other sex have a 
more distant and awful respect, and whom 
(from despair, I suppose, of success,) they 
never venture to attack. 

Reader, I think proper, before we pro- 
ceed any farther together, to acqutiDt tnee, 
that 1 mt£ii^ V> d\^t^«a, through thin whole 
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histoiy, as oflen as I see occasion ; of which 
I am mvseif a better judge than any pitiful 
critic whatever. And here I must desire 
all those critics to mind their own business, 
and not to intermeddle with affairs, or works, 
which no ways concern them ; for, till they 
produce the authority by which they are 
constituted judges, I wall not plead to their 
jurisdiction. 



CHAPTER DI. 

«Ai •ddaeeidmU, vskich befdl Mr, JUhnfthy at Ms 
,rttwn honu. The decent hthwoiom ^ Mrs, 
Deborah Wiikiru! with §ome proper mu bnad ' 
ternane on battwrdt, 

I HATE told my reader, in the preceding 
chapter, that Mr. Allworthy innerited a 
large fortune; that he had a good heart, 
and DO &mily. Hence, doubtless, it will be 
concluded by many, that he lived like an 
honest man, and owed no one a shilling, 
took nothing but what was his own, kept a 
good house, entertained his nei^lx>urs with 
a hearty welcome at his table, and was 
charitable to the poor, t. e. to those who 
had rather beg than work, by giving them 
the ofibls from it ; that he died immensely 
rich, and built an hospital. 

Ajid true it is, that he did many of these 
thin^ ; but had he done nothing more, I 
ihomd have led him to have recorded lus 
own merit on some fair free-stone over the 
door of that hospital. Matt^^ of a much 
more extraordinary kind are to be the sub- 
ject of this history, or I should grossly 
mispend my time in writing so voluminous 
a work; and you, my sagacious friend, 
might with equal profit and pleasure travel 
through some pages, which certain droll 
authors have been facetiously pipased to call 
The Hutory of England, 

Mr. Allworthy had been absent a full 
quarter of a year in London, on some very 
particular business, tliough I know not what 
It was, but judee of its importance by its 
having detained him so long from home, 
whence he had not been absent a month at 
a time during the space of many years. He 
came to his house very late in the evening, 
and, afler a short supper with his sister, re- 
tired much &tigued to his chamber. Here, 
having spent some minutes on his knees, a 
custom which he never broke through on 
any account, he was preparing to step into 
bed, when, upon opening the clothes, to his 
great surprise, he beheld an infant, wrapt 
up in some coarse linen, in a sweet and pro- 
found sleep, between his sheets. He stood 
sume time lost in astonishment at this sight ; 
but, as good-nature had always the ascen- 
dant in his mind, he soon "began to he 
ioaehed with sentimenta of compaasion for I 



the little wretch before him. He tnen rang 
his bell, and ordered an elderly woman-ser- 
vant to rise immediately, and come to him ; 
and in the mean time was so eager in con- 
templating the beauty of innocence, appear- 
ing m those lively colours with which in- 
fancy and sleep always display it, that his 
thoughts were too much engaged to reflect 
that he was in his sliirt when the matron 
came in. She had indeed given her master 
sufficient time to dress himself; for, out of 
respect to him, and regard to decency, she 
haa spent many minutes in adjusting her 
hair at the looking-dass, notwithstanding 
all the hurry in which she had been sum- 
moned by the servant, and though her mas- 
ter, for aught she knew, lay expiring in an 
apoplexy, or in some other lit. 

It will not be wondered at, that a creature, 
who had so strict a regard to decency in her 
own person, should be shocked at the least 
deviation from it in another. She therefore 
no sooner opened the door, and saw her 
master standmg by the bed-side in his shirt, 
with a candle in ms hand, than she started 
back in a most terrible fnght, and might 
perhaps have swooned away, had he not 
now recollected his beinf undrest, and put 
an end to her terrors by desiring her to stay 
without the door till he had wrown some 
clothes over his back, and was become in- 
capable of shocking the pure eyes of Mrs. 
Deborah Wilkins, who though in the fifty- 
second year of her age, vowea she had never 
beheld a man without his coat. Sneerers 
and profane wits may perhaps laugh at her 
first fright ; yet my grave reader, when he 
considers the time of ni^ht, the summons 
from her bed, and the situation in which 
she found her master, will highly justiAr and 
applaud her conduct ; unless the prudence, 
which must be supposed to attena maidens 
at that period of hie at which Mrs. Debo- 
rah haa arrived, should a little lessen his 
admiration. 

When Mrs. Deborah returned into the 
room, and was acquainted by her master 
with the finding the little in&nt, her con- 
sternation was rather greater than his had 
been; nor could she refrain from crying out, 
with great horror of accent as well as look, 

* My good sir ! what's to be done ?* Mr. 
Allworthy answered, she must take care of 
the child that evening, and in the morning 
he would give orders to provide it a nurse. 

* Yes, sir,°8ays she, *and I hope your wor- 
ship will send out your warrant to take up 
the hussy its mother, (for she must be one 
of the neighbourhood,) and I should be glad 
to see her committed to Bridewell, and 
whipt at tfie cart's tail. Indeed, such wicked 
sluts cannot be too severely punished. I'll 
warrant 'tis not her fii8t,by her \i«o\ideivc.^ 
in laying it to your woTaYup.' — ^\ii vaYVXi^*\l 
to me ! Deborah,' anawettd lO^yjotWi^ v ^\ 
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can't think she had any such desi^. I su]>- 
pose she hath only taken this method to 
provide for her child ; and truly I am glad 
she hath not done worse.' — ' I don't know 
what is worse,' cries Deborah, *than for 
such wicked strumpets to lay their sins at 
honest men's doors ; and though your wor- 
ship knows your own innocence, yet the 
world is censorious ; and it hath been many 
an honest man's hap to pass for the father 
of children he never begot; and, if your 
worship should provide for the child, it may 
make the people the apter to believe ; be- 
sides, why should your worship provide for 
what the parish is obliged to maintain ? For 
m^ own part, if it was an honest man's 
cmld, indeed ; but, for my own part, it goes 
against me to touch these misbegotten 
latches, whom I don't look upon as my 
fellow-creatures. Fau£;h, how it stinks ! It 
doth not smell like a christian. If I might 
be so bold as to give my advice, I would 
have it put in a l»sket, and sent out and 
laid at the church-warden's door. It is a 
good night, only a little rainy and windy ; 
and, if it was well wrapt up, and put in a 
warm basket, it is two to one but it lives 
till it is found in the morning. But if it 
should not, we have discharged our duty in 
taking care of it ; and it is, perhaps, better 
for such creatures to die in a state of inno- 
cence, than to grow up and imitate their 
mothers ; for nothing better can be expect- 
ed of them.' 

There were some strokes in this speech, 
which perhaps would have offended Mr. 
Allworthy, had he strictly attended to it ; 
but he had now got one of liis fingers into 
the infant's hand, which, by its ^ntle pres- 
sure, seeming to impbrc his assistance, had 
certainly outpleaded the eloquence of Mrs. 
Deborah, had it been ten times OTeater than 
it was. He now gave Mrs. Deborah posi- 
tive orders to take the child to her own bed, 
and to call up a maid-servant to provide it 

eip, and other tilings, against it waked, 
e likewise ordered, that proper clothes 
should be procured for it early in the mom- 
iiii;, and that it should be brought to him- 
self as soon as he was stirring. 

Such was tlie discernment of Mrs. Wil- 
kins, and such the respect she bore her 
master, under whom she enjoyed a most 
excellent place, that her scruples gave way 
to his peremptory commands ; and she took 
tlie child under her arms, witliout any aj)- 
parent distrust at the illegality of its birtli ; 
and, declarini? it was a sweet Kttle infant, 
walked off with it to her own chamlxir. 

Allworthy here betook himself to those 
pleasinjT sluinliers, which a heart that hun- 
gers aflcT jLToodness is apt to enjoy when 
OioroufrhW satisfied. As these are possilily 
sweeter than what ure occasioned by any 
other hearty weal, I ahould take more'pams 



to display them to the reader, if I knew any V 
air to recommend him to for the procuring ^ 
such an appetite. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The reader's luck hr<ntglU kUo danger hy a de^ 
sermon ; Ida escape ; and the gruU ecndescen- 
rion of Jdiu Bridget jSUwertky, 

The Gothic style of building could pro- 
duce nothing nobler than Mr. AUworthy's 
house. There was an air of grandeur in it 
that struck you with awe, ana rivalled tbs 
beauties of the best Grecian architecture ; 
and it was as commodious within as vener- 
able without. 

It stood on the south-east side of a hill, 
but nearer the bottom than the top of it, so 
as to be sheltered from the north-east by a 
grove of old oaks, which rose above it in a 

Sdual aacent of near half a mile, and yet 
h enough to enjoy a most charming pros- 
pect of the valley beneath. 

In the midst of the grove was a fine lawn, 
sloping down towards the house ; near the 
summit of which rose a plentiful spring, 
gushing out of a rock covered with firs, and 
forming a constant cascade of about thirty 
feet, not carried down a regular flight of 
steps, but tumbling in a natural faU over the 
broken and mossy stones, till it came to the 
bottom of the rock ; then running ofi* in a 
pebbly channel, that with many kssser falls 
winded along, till it fell into a lake at the 
foot of the hil, about a quarter of a mile be- 
low the house on the south side, and which 
was seen from every room in tlie front Out 
of this lake, which filled the centre of a 
beautiful plain, embellished with groups of 
beeches and elms, and fed with uieep, is- 
sued a river, that for several miles was seen 
to meander through an amazing variety of 
meadows and woods, till it emptied itself 
into the sea ; witli a large arm of which, 
and an island beyond it, the prospect was 
closed. 

On tlie right of this valley opened another 
of less extent, adorned with several villages, 
and terminated by one of the towers ol an 
old ruined abbey, grown over with ivy, and 
part of tlie front, wtiich remained still entire. 

The let\-hand scene presented a view of 
a very fine park, composed of very unequal 
ground, and agreeably varied with aU the 
diversity that Imls, lawns, wood, and water, 
laid out with admirable taste, but owing 
less to art than to nature, could give. Be- 
yond tliis, the country gradually rose uito a 
ridge of wild mountains, the tops of which 
were above the ckiuds. 

It was now the middle of May, and the 

morninff was remarkably serene, wlien Mr. 

\ AWv«om\^ ^wa^^uedi ^qx^ q\i vKc terrace 
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wliero ilie dawn opened every minute tliat 
Invrly pnwp.'ct wv. have liclore cie.srrilied to 
lii* f-y.-. \iv.\ mm . liaiang .sent Ibrth stnaiii'* 
ni'.i.r iT. wUh'Ii :isn nded the blue liniiament 
h '.'»:«■ liiin, n't h:irbingt?i's prt-cedinif liU- 
|"»:!i;». in the t^iill hlaze of his majt-sty, up 
M- tiie.^nii; than whieh one ohjoct alone 
ii • .i- lowi^r crea!i«»n could he more LH(>ri- 
i"-:^. und that Mr. Allwcu-fhy hirn.st'il' j»ri'- 
- :.!f .!, — a human Ix'injr n-pleto with ])eue- 
vi. :ii.v\ ru'ditaiiuij in wlial niauuer he 
■ :;_' i! iv!ider hiuisiU'niosi aceeptahle lohb* 
I . 'iiir. by doiuiT r.io.st i^ood to hie! crea- 
I'lri's. 

li'-arlor, take eare. 1 have miadvisedlv 
I'-.! \\.\ .• l»i the top of as liitrJi a |iil| as Mr. 
/\;.'.v\iriMy's. and iiow to *jv\. tln.'e down, 
v.ifhoKi hn-alviniT ihy utrk. I <h» not well 
kii I'lV. ll.)\v<:vrr, let us rVii vtMitun: to 
i- I 1.- ih>\vn toiriilier; ll)r Miss Bridjiret riuus 
;if.-r b%;ii, and Mr. AlUvorthv is jiununon«:«l 
t«» hreakfa^i, wlure I uuisi attend, anil, il" 
yoii please, >h:ill lie L'lail ol' \i)ur eompany. 

T;n* usual i*<.»i.ij»liniiMits havinsipassi'd Im*- 
t'wifi Mr. AlKvi>rtiiy auil .Mi>s l)ri«lL'^'t, an-l 
T'iv ii-:! b-'inj jxHU'i'.l out, hr suinuioin-d 
Mrs. Wilkifis. aui] told his sister In.* h:i«l a 
prv-i.'iit tor her; ll»r which slut tlianked him, 
i;.M j-iuinif. I *'uppi»<»\ it had ln"eii a irf)wn, 
\K -• »:!'.'• ornannMit tiir Imt fn.Tson. Indeed* 
l.t vt.Ty often niadi.' her surh prrsi-nts; and 
''h-, in e4)iiiplai<ance t4) him, sjx-nt nuieh 
rj.i^- i:i ailorninif herself. I >ay, in eoniplai- 
«."i:ic<- to him, lu-euMse shr* always expressed 
T.'i"- jxrcatrst rontcuipt lor tlress, and fl^r 
t!io<.: !:idi*''« who mntle it their study. 

Bur it'sucli was In-r ex])ertation, how was 
sin- i!i-ap|>ointi;.l, when Mrs. Wilkin:^, ac- 
r^rdiuLr to the order shu had rreeivcd from 
1.. r ni.Lster, proihiei'd tlu* little iidant! Great 
^--.ii r*risi\«, as hath l>een olinervi'd, are apt to 
K-' >ilent ; and so was Miss BriJj^et, till her 
iiioth'rr U/gan, and t<»ld hrr the whole .«'torv, 
v.i.jrii, as the readiT knows it already, we 
>;i:i-! not rrpeat. 

Mins Briilinn had always exprefsed f?«> 
irr'-.'ir a reiranl for what the lailirs arc plras- 
• .1 til eail virtue, and had hersi.-If maintained 
.' i«-!i a .M'vt'rify tifehnrarter, that it was vr~ 
;-*i'trd, c<peeially by Mrs. Wilkins, that slut 
v\.»';!i| have vented nun-h hiit«'rncss on this 
eh'cisio'i, and would have v«ned liu* sj-ndintr 
t .r- rliild, as a kind of noxiou.s animal, im- 
III'.' liat'ly out of the house ; biit. on tlie con- 
tmrv, ^he r.Jthrr tiH)k the £r»M>d-natured side 
i»Mh'' 'jue-ition, intimated scmie compassion 
\\v thi- hrlpiess little rnrature, and c»)m- 
I I'M led her brother's eharily in Avhat he 
li'l I iX-'^nx:.. 

P'Thaps tlie reader may aeeount for rhis 
i. 'laviour from her condeseenj«i<m to Mr. 
A.lworthy. when we have inf«>rmed him, 
t^'it tlie ipjood man had cndecl )m nnrrntivr 
with owning" a m.^Iution to Uiko cure oCllio | 
cJ.M and to breed him up as his own ; for, I 
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to acknowli'dn^ the tnith, slie was always 
rcadv to oljlii^.' her brother, and verv ^«el- 
do:n, it ever, rontradiett il his sentiments: 
she would indi-ed sometimrs makf a lew 
oh>'"rvations, a-^, that men wire ln"adstnm£r, 
and nmst have tin ir own wav, and wordtl 
wish sjie had luen blt'^sed with an inde- 
peuih'nt ibrtune; hut thrsc wrrr always 
vented in a h»w voicr, and at the nwwt 
amounli'd onlv to what is rall« tj nmtterinir. 

However,'whal sin- within Id fn»m thr in- 
fant, 8he bestowi.d with the wlmoM. proliiso 
ness, on the p(X)r unknown mother, whom 
sh«' ealli-d an impudent slut, a wanton hus- 
sy, an audacious harlot, a wirki'd jade, a vile 
strumpet, with every othir appellation with 
Avhieh the loiii/ue of virtue n<.ver liiiLs tola.sh 
those wlio hrin«f a diNijjniee «m the s*ex. 

A eonsultatiiin was now entered hito, how 
to proreed in order todis(;(»ver tlie mother. 
A serutiny was first matle into tJie charac- 
ters of tht^ ll male servants of the house, 
who were all ai:«|uitted by JNIrs. Wilkins, and 
with apparent merit; fi)r she had collected 
them herself; and jx'rhaps il would l»e dif- 
licult to Inid such another set of scarecmws. 

The next step was to examine amonji; the 
inhabitants of tjie parish ; and this was re- 
tJTreil to Mrs. \Vilkins, who was to inquire 
witii all imairinable diliiri'uee, and to make 
ln.T report in the afternoon. 

Matters lK'in«r thus settled, Mr. Allwor- 
thy withdrew to his study, as was his cus- 
tom, and left the child to his sister, who, at 
liid desire, had uiiilertaken the care of it. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Cvntainitii; a fiin common vwUers^ with a very 
uncomnwn ob:ferraluni vpoit them, 

WuK!^ her master was departed, Mrs. 
DelK^rah stood silent, ex[)eetin£f her cue 
from Miss Bridiret ; for, as to what liad 
passed bel'ore hep master, the prudent 
liousekeeper by no means relied upon it, as 
iihc had often known the sentiments of the 
lady, in her brother's absence, to dilfer 
L'reatly Irom those* whieli she had expr<\s«- 
ed in hib presence. Miss Jhi(l:r«'t did not, 
however, sutfer her to c«»ntinue lonir in this 
(louhtful .-situation; for, havinir looked some 
time earnestly at the child, as it lay asleep in 
the lap of Mrs. Deborah, the ^ood lady 
could not I'orhear irivinix it a hearty kiss, at 
the same time der-larirnj lu'r^i'lf womh-rliilly 
plr-aMNl with its beauty and innocence. 
]Mrs. f.)i.U)rali no s(ionerobser\e»l this, than 
slit' I'll to squ« e/.'mix and kissinjjr it with ns 
iiroat raptures as Siiiuetuues inspire thr 
s;i'T«: dame of tort V and live tf>WMrdsa vouth- 
fid and vitrorous bridi'irnMun, cryiu«r. owl ivv 
a shrill voice, '0 t\\e AewvWwVe c\e.w\\we\ 
the dear, sweet, pve\ly c.Ye*v\v\\v\ ^<'^^^ 
I vow, it is a3 fine a bov -.lia v:vv:y wvl^ «tM\\'? 
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These exclamations continued till they 
were interrupted by the lady, who now 
proceeded to e:vecutc the commission fpven 
her by her brotlier, and gave orders for pro- 
viding all necessaries for the child, appoint- 
ing a very rnxni room in the Iioukc lor his 
nursery. Her orders were indeed so libe- 
ral, that, had it been arhild of her own, she 
c<mld not have exceeded them; but, lest 
the virtuous reader may condemn her for 
showing too great regard to a base-born 
intant, to which all charity is condemned 
by law as irreligious, we think it proper to 
observe, that she concluded the whole witli 
sayijig, * Since it was her brother'K whim 
to adopt the little brat, she supposed little 
master must be treated witli great tender- 
ness : for her part, she cWd not help think- 
ing it was an encounigement to vice ; but, 
that she knew too much of the obstinacy 
of mankind to oppose any of their ridicii- 
k)us humours.' 

With reflections of this nature she usual- 
ly, as has Ix^en hinteil, accom])aiiied every 
act of compliance with her brother's inclina- 
tions ; and surely nothing could more con- 
tribute to heighten tlje merit of this compli- 
ance, than a declaration that she knew, at 
tiic same time, the folly and unreasonable- 
ness of those inclinations to which she sub- 
mitted. Tacit obedience miplies no ibrce 
upon the will, and, consequently, may be 
easily, and without any pains, preser\'- 
ed ; but, when a wife, a child, a relation, or 
a friend, performs what we desire, with 
grumbling and reluctance, with expressions 
of dislike and dissatisfaction, the manifest 
difliciilty which they undergo nmst greatly 
enhance the obligation. 

As this is one of those deep observations 
which very few readers can be supposed 
capable of makingthemselves, I have tliought 
proper to lend them my assistance; Init 
tliis is a favour rarely to \je exwcted in the 
course of my work. Indeed, i shall seldom 
or never so indulge them, imless in such in- 
stances as this, where nothing but the in- 
spiration with which we writers are gifled, 
can possibly enable any one to make the 
discovery. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Mrs. Deborah is introduced into the parish, teith a 
simile. A short accmmt of Jenny Jones, with 
the difficvUies and diseoyrof^ements tehich may 
attend yomg women in the pursuit of learning. 

Mr8. Deborah, lia\nng disposed of the 
child according to the will ot her master, 
now prepared to visit those habitations 
which were supposed to conceal its mother. 
JVot othenviae thnn when a kite, tremen- 



their heads ; the amorous dove, and every 
innocent little bird, spn^ad wide the alarm, 
and fly trembUiig to tlieir hiding-places. 
He proudly beats the air, conscious of his 
dignity, and meditates intended mischief*. 

oo when the approach of Mrs. Deborah 
was proclaimed through the street, all the 
inhabitants ran trembling into their houses, 
each matron dreading lest the vLsit should 
fall to her lot. She witli stately steps 

Croudly advances over llie field; aloft sfie 
ears her towcrmg head, filled with o<inceit 
of her own pre-eininence, and schemes to 
eflect her intended discover^'. 

The sagacious reader will not, from this 
simile, imagine these poor people had any 
appreliension of the design with which Mrs- 
Wiikins was now coming towards them ; 
but, as the great U-auty of the simile may 
p4»ssibly sleep thest* hundred years, till stinie 
future commentator shall take tJiis work in 
hand, I think proper lo lend tlie reader a lit- 
tle assistance in tliis place. 

It is my intention, therefore, to signif\', 
that, as it is the nature of a kite to devour 
little birds, so it is the nature of such j)er- 
sfins as Mrs. Wilkins to insult and tyran- 
nise over little people. This being indeed 
the means which tliey use to recompense 
to themselves their extreme servility and 
ctmdescension to their superiors; for nothing 
can be more reasonable, than that slaves 
and flatterers sliould exact the same taxes 
on all below tliem, which tliey themselves 
[)ay to all above them. 

Whenever Mrs. Delxirah had occasion 
to exert anv extraordinary condescension to 
Mrs. Bridget, and by that means had a lit- 
tle soured her natural disposition, it was usu- 
al with her to walk ftirth among these peo- 
ple, in order lo refine her temper, by vent- 
ing, and, as it were, purging off all ill hu- 
mours ; on which aci-ount, she was by no 
means a welcome visitant : to say the inith, 
she was universally dreaded and hated by 
tliem all. 

On lier arrival in this place, she went im- 
mediately to the habitation of an elilerly 
matron ; to whom, as this matron had the 
gcKMl fortune to resemble herself in the 
C4)meliness of her ]>erson, as well as in her 
age, she had generally been more favoura- 
ble tlian to any of the rest. To tliis woman 
she imparted what had happened, and the 
design upon wliich she was come tliither 
that morning. These two began presently 
to scnitinise t)ie characters of tlie several 
young girls who lived in any of tliose houses, 
and at last flxed their strongest suifpicion 
on one Jenny Jones, who, they botli agreed, 
was the likeliest person to kiave conunitted 
this act. 

This Jenny Jones was no very comely 
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beauty with what is generally more esteem- 
ed by xhosc ladies whube jud^nent is arrived 
at yetirs of perfect maturity; for she had 
friveii her a very uncommon share of under- 
standiiitr. This ffid Jenny had a g(H)d deal 
iiTipruved by eruditioD. She liad lived several 
yearii a servant with a sclioobna;3ter, who, 
dL^covcrin^r a great quickness of parts in the 
prl, and an extraordinary desire of learn- 
in>?, rtor every leisure hour she was always 
foijiirl readiufT in the books of the scholars,) 
iiad the g«K)d nature, or lolly, (just as the 
n.'adcr pleases to call it,) to instruct her so 
far, that she obtained a c-omix'teut skill in the 
Latin laniruain}, and was, ixTiia]x, as good a 
scholar a^ most of the young men of quality 
of the age. This advantage, however, like 
most otliers of au extraordinary kind, was at- 
tended with some small inconveniences; ibr, 
as it Is not to l)e wondered at, that a young 
woman so well accomplishtd should have lit- 
tJu relish for the society of those whom for- 
tune had made her equals, but whom edu- 
cation had rendered so much her inferiors; 
so it is matter of no greater astonishment, 
thai this sui)eriority in Jenny, together with 
that Iteliaviour which is its certain conse- 
quence, should produce anion v the rest some 
litilL' envy and ill-will towards her; and these 
had, perhaps, s<.-cretly burnt in the bosoms 
of her neighbours ever since her return from 
her service. 

Their envy did not, however, display it- 
self openly, till j)oor Jenny, to the surprise 
of cv«Tvbotlv, and to the vexatitm uf all the 
young women m these parl^, had publicly 
hhuwii torth tm a Sunday in a new silk gown, 
with a laced cap, and other proper ap|)en- 
daires to these. 

The tlame, which Iiad before laid in em- 
bryo, now burst tbrth. Jenny had, by her 
k-arning. incn.-ased her own pride, which 
rmnH of her neighUiurs were kind enough to 
t«.-rrd with Uk' honour she seemed to demand; 
and now, instead of respjrt and adoration, 
site ^lined nothing but hatred and abus(; by 
lier tiiiery. Tiie whole parish declared she 
riHild not come honcstlvliy such thinir^: and 
parent*, instead of wishing their daujjhters 
the same, telicitiitcd themselves that their 
children had them not. 

Hence, perhaps, it was, that the good 
woman tirst mentioned the name of this [xmr 
irirl t(» Mrs. Wilkins : but there was another 
circumstance that c(m6nned the bitter in 
ht*r suspioitm; for Jenny had lately been 
«»ffen at Mr. Allworthy's house. She had 
officiated as nurse to Miss Bridget, in a vio- 
lent fit of illness, and had set up many nights 
with that lady; besides which, she had b<'en 
seen there the very day before Mr. Allwor- 
thy's return, by Mre. Wilkins herself, though 
that sagacious person had not at first co/i- 
ccivcd ^ny suspicion of her on that Hccoimi: ' 
£»-, ms she herself stud, * She had always es- 



teemed Jenny as a very sober girl,' (though, 
indeed, she knew very little of lier,) *and 
had ratlier suspected some of those wanton 
trolloixs, who gjive themselves airs, because, 
fors(H)th, they thought tliemselves hand- 
some.' 

Jenny was now summoned to appear in 
jKjrson F>efore Mrs. Delx)rah, which she im- 
mediately did. When Mrs. Deborah, put- 
ting on the gravity of a judge, with some- 
what more than his austerity, l>egan an 
oration with tiie words, ' Vou audacious 
strum])et,'inwiiich she i)rocoeded rather to 
pass sentence on the prisoner tiian to accuse 
her. 

Though Mrs. Deliorah was fully satisfied 
of the giiilt of Jenny, from the reasons above 
shown, it is ]H)^'siblc Mr. Allwortliy might 
have required some stronger evidence to 
have convicted her ; but slie saved her ac- 
cusers any such trouble, by freely confessing 
the whole fact with which she waschargi^d. 

This confession, though dehvered rather 
in terms of contrition, as it ap])eared, did not 
at all moUity Mrs. Deborah, who now pro- 
nounced a si>cond judgment against her, in 
more opprobrious language ihan before: nor 
had it any Initter success Avith the bye- 
standers, who were now grown very numer- 
ous. Many of them cried out, ' They thought 
wliat madam's silk gown would end m:' 
others h|K)ke sarcastu^dly of her learning. 
Not a single female was present, but found 
some means of expressing her abhorrence 
of p<K)r Jenny; who bore all very patiently, 
except the malice of one woman, Avho re- 
flected ujKHi her person, and, tossing up her 
nose, said, 'The man must have a ginid 
stomach, who would give silk gfrwns for 
such sort of trumiKTy. Jenny replied to 
this, with a bilteniess which might have sur- 
prised a judicious {xtsoii, who had observed 
the tranquillity with which she bort; all the 
atli'onts to her chastity; hut her j»atieiice 
was, jKThaps tired out: Ibr this is a virtue 
which is very apt to be fatigued by exer- 
cis4'. 

Mrs. DelM>rah, having succeeded beyond 
her ht)pes in her inquiry', nMiiriied with much 
triiim[)h, and, at ilu^ appointed hour, made 
a faithful rejiort to Mr. Allwtirthy, who was 
inucli surprised at the relation; for he had 
heard of the extraonliiiary parts and im- 
provements of this ijirl, wlioni he intended 
to have ifiven in marriage, tojrether with a 
small living, to a neighbouring curate. His 
concern, therefore, on this oexsasion, was at 
least e(]ual to the satisfaction whidi app4^ar- 
ed in Mrs. Del)orah, and to many readers 
may seem much more reasonable. 

Mrs. Bridgta blessed herself, and said, 
* For her part, she should never liereafter 
entertain a good opimow oV* ;vwNf vjoxwkxv? 
For Jenny before \\i\b \\3h\ vY\o \vA\i\>vwi»4 q'I 
being much in her good g^T^CA::^ 9^* 
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The prudent housekeeper was ao^iin de- 
spatched to brine the uuliappy culprit bt^fore 
Mr. Allworthy, in order, not, as it was hoped 
by some, and exptvted by all, to be sent to 
tlie houAC «)f correction, but to rec^Mve wliole- 
fiome admonition and n^proof ; whicli those, 
who relish that kind of instructive writing, 
may peruse in tlie next eiiaptcr. 



CHAPTER VII. 

CmUaininf^ such fprace matter^ thai the reader can- 
ntA laugh once Ihruuf^h the whole chapter^ unless 
peradventure he should laugh at the author. 

Whew Jenny apj)earod, Mr. Allworthy 
took her into his study, and s|M»kc to her as 
follows : 'You know, child, it is in my powor, 
as a maffi>«trate, to punish you very fii^n- 
ounly for what you liave dtwio; and you will, 
perhapH, lie the more apt to liar I should 
execute that ]x>wer, Im-ouusc you have in a 
manner laid your sias at my door. 

'But T)erhai)s this is one rca.son which hath 
detemnned me to act in a milder manner 
with you; for, as no pri\-ate resentment 
should ever influence a magistrate, I will Ik* 
so far from considerintr your having deposit- 
ed the infant in my house as an aggravation 
of your otfenoe, that I will supjx>si«, in your 
favour, this to have nnwceded Irom a natural 
aOfection to your chill; since you might have 
some hopes to see it thus better provided 
for, than was in the ])t)\vcr of yourself, or its 
wicked father, to pnivide for it. I should, 
indeed, have bivn highly offended with you, 
had you expostnl the little wn'tch in the 
manner of some inhuman motliers, ^vho seem 
no less to have ahandoned their humanity, 
than to have parted willi their chastity. It 
is the other part of your offence, therefore, 
upon which I intend to admonish you; I 
nieanthe violation of your chastity; a crime, 
however lightly it may be treated by de- 
bauched persons, very heinous in itself, and 
very dreadful in its r^)nse(juenrx.*s. 

'The heinous nature ot this olfenc^ must 
be sufficiently apparent to every christian, 
inasmuch as it is committed in defiance of 
the laws of our religion, and of the express 
C4)mmands of Him who founded that reli- 
gion. 

* And lierc its consequences may well be 
argued to l)o dreadful ; for what can Ihi more 
so, than to incur the divine displeasure, by 
the breach of the divine connnands; and that 
in an instance, azainst which the highest 
vensreance is specifically denounced? 

' But these things, though too little, I am 
afraid, regarded, are so plain, that man- 
kind, however they may want to be re- 
minded, can never need inibrmatitm on this 



would inspire you with repentance, and not 
drive you to desperation. 

'There are otlier consequences, not indeed 
so dreatlful or replete with liorror as this ; 
and vet such as, if attentively considered, 
must, one would think, deter all of your sex 
at least from the conmiission of this crime. 
'For hy it you are rendered infamous, and 
driven, like lepers of old, out of society ; at 
least from the society of all but wicked and 
reproVwite pi^rsons ; lor no others will asso- 
ciate witli you. 

* If you have fortunes, vou are hereby ren- 
deretl inrajmblc of enjoyinii: them ; it you 
liave none, vou are dis:d»led from artpiiring 
any, nay almost of j)roeurinir yo\ir suste- 
nance ; lor no |x*rs«ms of character will re- 
c«'ive yon into their houses. Thus you are 
orten driven hy necessity itself imo a state 
of shame and misery, which unavoidably 
ends in the destruction of botli body and 
soul. 

'Can any pleasnre compensate tliesee\*ils? 
Can any temptation have sophistry and de- 
lusion stmng enough to persuade you to so 
bimple a bargjiin ? Or can any carnal ap- 
[K'tite so oveqiower your reason, or so 
totally lay it asleep, as to prevent your fly- 
ing with affright and terror from a crime, 
wiiich carries such punishment always with 
it? 

' How base and mean must that woman 
l>e, how void of that dignity of mind, and 
decent pride, without Avlnch we are not 
wonhy the name of liimian creatures, who 
can bi^ar to level herself with the lowest 
animal, and to sacrifice all that is great and 
noble in her, ail her heavenly part, to an 
apjMrtite which she hatli in common with 
the vilest hranch of the creation ! For no 
wtmian, sure, will plead the iwssion of love 
for an excuse. This would be to own her- 
si'lfthe mere tool and bubhle of the man. 
Love, however l>arban>usly we may cor- 
rupt and pervert its meaning, as it is a lau- 
dahle, is a rational passion, and can never 
lie violent, luil when reciprocal ; lor though 
the scripture bids us love our enemies, it 
means not Avith that fervent love which we 
naturally bear towards <mr friends: much 
less that we should sacrifice to tliem our 
lives, and, what cnight to be dearer to us, 
our inniX!ence. Now in what licht, but 
that of an enemy, C4in a reasonable wo- 
man regard the man who solicits her to en- 
tail on iierself all the misery 1 have describ- 
ed to you, and who would purchase to him- 
self a short, triAnal, contemptible pleasure, so 
greatly at lier expensi* ! For, by the laws 
of custom, the whole shame, with all its 
dreadful consequences, fa lis entirely upon her. 
Can love, which always seeks the gotni of its 
object, attempt to betray a woman intoa bar- 
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the impudence to pretend a real atTection 
for her, ought not the woman to re^j^rd 
him not only as an enemy, but as the worst 
of ail enemies, — a false, desii^iing, treacher- 
ous, pretended friend, w)io intends not only 
tiidelmuch her body, but her uiulerstandiug 
at the same time?' 

Here Jenny expressing great concern, 
AUworthy paused a moment, and then pro- 
ceeded : * 1 liave talked tims to you, child, 
not to insult you for what is past and irre- 
vucable, but to caution and strengthen you 
tor the future. Nor should I liave taken 
this trouble, but fmm some opinion of 
your jTOod sense, notvvitlistanding tlie dread- 
ful slip you have made; and Irom some 
liopes of your hearty repentance, which are 
il)uniled on the openness and sincerity of 
your confession. If thene do not deceive 
me, I will take care U) convoy you from this 
scene of your shame, where you shall, bylKJ- 
int; unknown, avoid the punishment wliicli, 
a^ 1 have said, is allotted to your crime in 
this world ; and I hope, by repentance, you 
will avoid the much heavier sentence de- 
nounced against it in the other. Be a good 
s\r\ the rest of your days, and want shall 
be no motive to your goinflf astray : and, 
believe me, tliere is more pleasure, even in 
this world, in an inncx^ent and virtuous lile, 
tiian in one debauched and vicious. 

• As to your child, let no thoiujhts con- 
cerning it molest you : I will provide for it 
in a better mamier than you i^an ever hope. 
And now nothing remaiiLS, but that you in- 
form me who was tlie wickotl man tiiat se- 
duced you ; for my anger against him will 
be much greater tliaii you liave experi- 
enced on this occasion.' 

Jimny now lilled up her eyes from the 
ground, and with a modest look and decent 
Viiice, thus began : 

' To know you, sir, and not love your 
^lodness, would be an ar^ment of total 
want of sense or goodness m any one. In 
me it would amount to the highest ingrati- 
tude, not to feel, in tlie most srnsihle man- 
ner, the great deijree of gfH)dnes«8 you 
have been pleased to exert on this orca- 
sion. As to my concern l(»r what is post, I 
know you will spare my blushes the repeti- 
tion. *My future conduct will much In-tter 
declare iny sentiments, than any pn)fesMioiLs 
f can now make. I beg leave t<i assure you, 
sir, that I take your advice much kiiider 
than your generous offer witli which you 
concluded It : for, as yon^ am i)lea.sed U) 
say, sir, it is an instance of your opinion of 
my understanding.' — Here lier tears flow- 
inj? apace, she stopped a fiw moments, and 
tlien proceeded thus: ' Indee»l, sir, your 
kindness overcomes me ; but I will eiidniy- 
our to deaerve this ^ood opinion ; thr if I 
hMve the uadentanding you are so kindly \ 
' — ^ ^ mUow me, such advice cannot be I 



thrown away upon n)c. I thank you, sir, 
heartily, for your intended kindnea to my 
poor helpless child : he is innocent, and, I 
hope, will live to be grateful lor all the fa- 
vours you shall show him. But now, sir, I 
must on my knees entreat you not to per- 
sist in asking me to declare tiie father otmy 
infant. • I promise you most faithfully you 
shall one day know; but I amunder tlie most 
solemn ties and engagements of honour, as 
well as the most relij^us vows and protes- 
tations to conceal his name at this time; 
and I know vou too well, to think you 
would desire 1 should sacrifice either my 
honour or my religitm. 

Mr. Allworthy, whom the least mention 
of thest* sacred wonls was sufficient to stag- 
ger, hesitated a moment lietbre he replied, 
and then told her, she had done wrong to 
enter into such engagements to a villain ; 
but since she luid, he could not insist on 
her breaking them. He said, it wast not 
from a motive of vain curiosity he had in- 
quired, but in order to punish the fellow ; 
at least, that he might not ignorantly confer 
favours on the undeserving. 

As to these points, Jenny satisfied him, 
by the most solemn assurances that the 
man was entirely out of his reach ; and was 
neither subject to his power, nor in any 
pn)bal)ility of becoming an object of h« 
goodness. 

The ingenuity of this behaviour had 
gained Jenny so much credit with this wor- 
tliy man, that he easily iK'lieved what she 
told him ; n)r as she had disdained to ex- 
cuse herself by a lie, and had liazarded his 
farther displeasure in her present situation, 
rather than she would forfeit her honour or 
integrity, by betraying another, he had but 
little apprehension that she would be guilty 
oi*taLseho<Hl towards himself. 

He theretore dismissed her, with assur- 
ances that he would very soon remove her 
out ol'the reach of that ohkKjuy she had in- 
curred ; concludiiifir with some additional 
documents, in which he recommended re- 
ix;ntanee, saying, * Consider, child, there ia 
one still to rt^concile yourself to, whose 
til vour is of much greater importance to you 
than mine' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

.9 dialopu hetirem mesdamtt Bridget and Debo' 
rah: contiuning more amiuementf hut lua m« 
alruction^ than the former. ■ 

When Mr. Allworthy had retired to his 
study, with Jenny Jones, as hath been 
seen* Mrs. Bridget, with U\e ^ocv\ \\»>Mfc- 
keei>er, hail taken \\\eivAS*:\ves \o ^ V^«^. 
next adjoining to tV\e Baid ft\wd^ \ viVcftCfc, 
through the conveyance q( a VLe>j-\tfiNfc^>^«1 
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sucked in at their €arft the instructive lec- 
ture delivered by Mr. Allworthy, togetlier 
with the answers of Jennv, and, indeed, 
every other particular wliicli passed in tlic 
last chapter. 

This hole in her brother's study-door was 
indeed as well known to Mrs. Bridget, and 
had been as frequently applied to by her, as 
the famous hole in the wall was by Thisbe 
of old. This served to many good purposes. 
For, by such means, Mrs. Bridget became 
oflen acquainted with her brotlier's inclina- 
tions, without giving him tlie trouble of re- 
peating them to her. It is true, some in- 
conveniencies attended this intercourse, and 
she liad sometimes reason to cry out with 
Thisbe, in Shakspeare, ' O wicked, wicked 
wall I' For, as Mr. AllworUiy was a justice 
of peace, certain things occurred in exami- 
nations concerning bastards, and such like, 
which are apt to give great offence to the 
chaste ears of virguis, especially when they 
approach the age of forty, as was the case of 
Mrs. Bridget. However, she had, on such 
occasions, tlie advantage of concealing her 
blushes from the eyes of men ; and De non 
appareniibusy et nan exisUntibM, eadem est 
ratio. In English, ' When a woman is not 
•een to blush, she doth not blush at all.' 

Both the good women kept strict silence 
during the wnole scene between Mr. Allwor- 
thy and the girl ; but as soon as it was end- 
ed, and that jeentleman out of hearing, Mrs. 
Deborah eouul not help exclaiming against 
the clemency of her master, and especially 
against his suffering her to conceal the nrf 
ther of the child, which she swore she would 
have out of her before the sun set. 

At these words Mrs. Bridget discompos- 
ed her features with a smile, (a thing very 
unusual to her.) Not that I would have 
my reader imagine, that this was one of 
those wanton smiles which Homer would 
have you conceive came from Venus, when 
he calls her the laughter-loving goddess; 
nor was it one of those smiles which lady 
Seraphiaa shoots from the stage-box, and 
whicn Venus would quit her immortality to 
be able to equal. No, this was ratlier one 
of those smiles, which might be supposed to 
have come from tlie dimpled cheeks of the 
august Tisiphone, or from one of the misses 
her sisters. 

With such a smile, then, and with a voice 
sweet as the evening breeze of Boreas in 
the pleasant month of November, Mrs. 
Bridget gently reproved the curiosity of 
Mrs. Deborah ; a vice with which it seems 
the latter was too much tainted, and which 
tlie former inveighed against iiinlh great bit- 
terness, addini^, < That, among all her faults, 
jA^ thanked Heaven her enemies could not 
Became her of prying into tiie affairs of oUier 
people.' 



nour and spirit vnih which Jenny had act- 
ed. She said, she could not help agreeing 
with her brotlier, tliat there was some me- 
rit in the sincerity of her confession, and her 
integrity to her lover : that she had always 
thought her a very good girl, and doubted 
tipt but she had been seduced by some ras- 
cal, who had been infinitely more to blame 
than herself, arid very probably liad prevail- 
ed witli her by a promise of marriage, or 
some other treacherous proceeding. 

Tliis beliaviour of Mrs. Bridget greatly 
surprised Mrs. Deborah ; for tliis well-bred 
wonvm seldom opened her lips, either to her 
master or his sister, till she had first sound- 
ed their inclinations, with wliich her senti- 
ments were always strictly consonant. Here, 
however, she tJiouglit she might liave 
launched fortli with safety ; and tlie saga- 
cious reader will not, perhaps, accuse her 
of want of sufficient forecast m so doing, but 
will rather admire with wliat wondertul ce- 
lerity she tacked about, Avhen she found 
herself steering a Avrong course. 

' Nay, madam,' said mis able woman, and 
truly great politician, * I must own I cannot 
help adminng the girl's spirit, as well as 
your ladyship. And, as your ladyship says. 
If she was deceived by some wicked man, 
the poor wretch is to be pitied. And to be 
sure, as your ladvship says, the girl hath 
alwajrs appeared fike a good, honest, plain 
girl, and not vain of her face, forsooth, as 
some wanton hussies in the neighbourhood 
are.' 

* You say tnie, Deborah,' said Mrs. Brid- 
get. ' If the ffirl had been one of those vain 
trollops, of which we have too many in tlie 
parish, I should have condemned my bro- 
tlier for his lenity towards her. I saw two 
farmers' daughters at church, the other day, 
with bare necks. I protest they shocked me. 
If wenches will hang out lures for fellows, 
it is no matter what they suffer. I detest 
such creatures ; and it would be much bet- 
ter for them, that their faces had been 
seamed with tlie small-pox; but, I must 
confess, I never saw any of tliis wanton be- 
haviour in poor Jenny : some artful villain, 
1 am convinced, hath betrayed, nay, per- 
haps, forced her ; and I pity the poor wrctcii 
with all my. heart,' 

Mrs. Deborah approved all these senti- 
ments, and the dialogue concluded with a 
generaJ and bitter invective against beauty, 
and with many compassionate considera- 
tions for all honest plain girls who are de- 
luded by the wicked arts of deceitful men. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Omtnnin^ mattert which wiU surprise the readar. 
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ADwortliv, whose indulgence to her she in- 
dustriously made pubEc ; partly, perhaps, as 
a sacrifice to iter own pride, and partly from 
tlie more prudent motive of reconciling her 
neighbours to her, and silencing their cla- 
mours. 

But though this latter view, if indeed she 
had it, may appear reasonable enough, yet 
the event did not answer her expectation ; 
for when she was convened before the jui- 
tice, and it was universally apprehended 
that the house of correction would have been 
her fate, though some of the youn^ women 
cried out, * It was good enoujzh for her,' they 
diverted themselves with the thoiiglits of 
her beating hemp in a silk gown ; yet there 
were many others who began to pity her 
condition :*but when it wasknown m what 
manner Mr. Allworthy had behaved, the 
tide turned against her. One said, ' I'll as- 
sure you, madam ha^ good luck.' A se- 
conil cried, ' See what it is to be a fiivour- 
ite !' A third, ' Ay, this comes of her learn- 
ing.' Every person made some malicious 
comment or other on the occasion, and re- 
flected on the partiality of the justice. 

The behaviour of tiiese people may ap- 
pear impolitic and ungrateful to the reader, 
who considers the power and the benevo- 
lence of Mr. Allworthy : but as to his power, 
he never used it; and as to liis benevoledee, 
he exerted so much, that he had thereby 
disobliged all his neighbours ; for it is a se- 
cret well known to great men, that, by con- 
ferring an obligation, they do not always 
procure a friend, but are certain of creating 
many enemies. 

Jenny was, however, by the care and 
goodness of Mr. Allworthy^ soon removed 
out of the reacli of reproach; when malice, 
being no lon^r able to vent its raj^ on her, 
began to seek another object of its bitter- 
ness, and this was no less than Mr. Allwor- 
tliy himself; for a whisper soon went abroad, 
that he himself was the father of tlie found- 
ling* child. 

This supposition so well reconciled his 
conduct to tne general opinion, that it met 
with universal assent; and the outcry 
against his lenity soon began to take ano- 
ther turn, and was changed into an invec- 
tive against his cruelty to tlic poor girl. 
Very grave and good women exclaimed 
against men who begot children, and then 
disowned them. Nor were there wanting 
some, who, after the departure of Jenny, 
insinuated, that she was spirited away with 
a design too black to. be mentioned, and 
who gave frequent hints, that a legal inqui- 
ry ought to be made into the whole matter, 
iad that some people should be Ibrced to 
produce the girl. 

These calumnies might have probably pro- 
duced ill coDseaunnces, (at the least might 
Imre oeeMskmea some trouble,) to a person 



of a more doubtful and suspicious character 
than Mr. Allworthy was blessed witli ; but 
in this case they had no such effect ; and, 
being heartily despised by him, they served 
Only to afford an innocent amusement to the 
go<Ml gossips of the neighbourhood. 

But as we cannot possibly divine what 
complexion our reader may be of, and as it 
will be some time before he will hear any 
more of Jenn^, we think proper to give him 
a very early intimation, tJiat Mr. Allworthy 
was, and will hereafter appear to be, abso- 
lutely innocent of any criminal intention 
whatever. He had indeed committed no 
other than an error in politics, by tempering 
justice with mercy, and by refusing to gratify 
the good-natured disposition of the mob* 
with an object for their compassion to work 
on in the person of poor Jenny, whom, in 
order to pity, they desired to have seen sa- 
crificed to ruin and infamy by a shameful 
correction in a BridewelL 

So iar irom complying with this their in- 
clination, by which all hopes of reformation 
would have been abolished, and even the 
gate shut against her, if her own inclinationB 
should ever hereafter lead her to choose the 
road of virtue, Mr. Allworthy rather chose 
to encourage tlie girl to return thither by the 
only possiue means ; for tix) true I am afraid 
it is, that many women haVe become aban- 
doned, and have sunk to the last degree of 
vice, bv being unable to retrieve the first 
slip, "this will b?, I am afraid^ always the 
case while tliey remain among their former 
acquaintance : it was therefore wisely done 
by Mr. Allworthy, to remove Jenny* to a 
place where she might enjoy the pleasure of 
reputation, after having tasted the ill conse- 
quences of losing it. 

To this place, therefore, wherever it was, 
we will wish her a good journey, and for the 
present take leave of her, and of the little 
foundling her cliild, having matters of much 
higher irnportance to communicate to the 
reader. 



CHAPTER X. 

The hosjaUalityofMworthy; ^cith a ihort sketch of 
the characters of two brothers, a doctor and a 
captain f tcho toere entertained by that gentleman. 

Neither Mr. Allworthy's house, nor his 
lieart, were slnit against any part of man- 
kind ; but they were both more particularly 
open to men of merit. To say the truth, 
this was the only house in the kingdom 
where you was sure to gain a dinner by de- 
serving it. 

Above all others, men of genius and leam- 

♦ Wlufnevor this word oc>cuni \u owt yinwu^xX'ttr 
trnda pereons without VAtlvw* or wtuw^Mv fi\\ %\».\\awk\ 
*nd many of the hig|Ke%i rtik %x* c^tfiiiiWJDXV|>^. 
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ing shared the pnncipal place in liis favour ; 
and in these he had much discernment : ibr 
though he had missed tlie advantage of a 
l^rned education, yet, hcing blessed wi^li 
vast natural abilities, he had no well profited 
by a vigorous, though late, applicjitivn to' 
letters, and by much conversation with men 
of enunence m this way, that he was him- 
seli* a very competent judge in most kinds 
of literature. 

It is no wonder that, in an affe when this 
kind of merit is so little in fat^iion, and so 
slenderly provided fi)r, jx'rsons possessed of 
it should very eagerly flock to a place where 
they were sure o?l)eing received with great 
complaisance; indeed, where they mit^lit 
enjoy almost tlie same advantac^cs of a Iib- 
eralibrtune, as if thev were entitled to it in 
their own right ; for Mr. Allworthy was not 
one of those generous persons, who are 
ready most bountifully to bestow meat, 
drink, and lodging on men of wit and learn- 
ing, lor which they expect no other return 
but entertainment, instniclion, flattery and 
•ubserviency ; in a word, that such iK'rsons 
flhould be eiirolled in the number of domes- 
tics, without wearing tlieir master's clothes, 
or receiving wages. 

On the contrary, every person in this 
house was perfect master of his own time ; 
and as he might, at his pleasure, satisfy all 
his appetites witliin the restrictions only of 
law, virtue, and religion, so he miglit, if hL<* 
health required, or his inclination prompted 
him to temperance, or even to aostinence, 
absent himself from any meals, or retire fn)m 
thero^ whenever he was so disposed, with- 
out even a solicitation to the contrary; for, 
indeed, such solicitations from superiors al- 
ways savour very strongly of commands. 
But all here were free Irom such imperti- 
nence, not only those whose company is in 
all other places esteemed a favour Irom their 
equality of fortune, but even tliose whose 
indigent circumstances make such an elee- 
mosynary abode convenient to them, and 
who are therefore less welcome to a great 
man's table, beca\ise they stand in need of it. 

Among others of tliis kind was Dr. Blifll, 
a gentleman who had the misfortune of los- 
ing the advantage of great talents by the 
OMtinacy of a father, wlio would breed liim 
to a proressitm lie disliked. In obedience to 
this obstinacy, the doctor had in his youth 
been obliged to study physic, or rather to 
say he studied it; for, ni reality, hooks of tluR 
kind were almost the only ones with which 
he was unacquainted ; and, unfortunately 
ibr him, the doctor was master of almost 
every other science but that by Avhich he 
was to get his bread ; the consequence of 
which was, that the doctor at the age of forty 
Iiad no bread to eat 

Sueh m permm as this was certam to find 
vetoowiiiJKr. AUworthy^s table^ to whom 



misfortunes were ever a recommendation, 
when they were derived from the folly or 
villany of others, and not of the unfortunate 
person himself. Besides this negative merit, 
the doctor . had one positive recommenda- 
tion ; — this was a ^'at aj^pea ranee of reli- 
gion. Whctlier hw religion was real, or 
consisted only in appearance, I shall not 
presume to say, as 1 am not possessed of 
any touchstone which can distinguish the 
Inie from the false. 

If this part of his character pleased Mr- 
Allworthy, it delighted Miss Bridget. She 
engaged him hi many relimous controver- 
sies ; on which occasions she constantly ex- 
pressed great satisiaction in the doctor's 
knowledge^ and not much less in the com- 
pliments which lie frequently bestowed on 
her own. To say the truth, she liad read 
much English divinity, and had puzzled 
more than one of the neighbouring curates. 
Indeed, Irt conversation was so pure, her 
looks so sage, and her whole deportment so 
grave and solenm, that she seemed to de- 
serve the name of saint equally with her 
namesake, or with any otlier female in the 
Roman calendar. 

As sympathies of all kinds are apt to beget 
love, so experience teaches us that none have 
a more direct tendency this way than those of 
a religious kind between persons of different 
sexes. The doctor found himself so agree- 
able to Miss Bridget, that he now be^n to 
lament an unfortunate accident whicn had 
happened to him about ten years before ; 
namely, his marriage Avith another woman, 
who was not only still alive, but, what was 
worse, knoAvn to be so by Mr. AllwOrthy, 
This was a fatal bar to that happiness which 
he otherwise saw sufficient probability of 
obtaining with tfiis young lady ; for, as to 
criminal indulgences, he certainly never 
thought of them. This was o^ving either 
to his religion, as Ls most probable, or to the 
purity of his passion, which was fixed on 
those things which matrimony only, and not 
criminal correspondence, could put him in 
possession of, or could give liim any title to. 

He had not long ruminated on these mat- 
ters, before it occurred to his memory, that 
he had a brother who was under no such 
unhappy incapacity. This brother he made 
no doubt would succeed ; for he disc^nied, 
as he thought, an inclination to marriage in 
the lady ; and the reader, perhaps, when he 
hears the brotlirr's qualifications, will not 
blame the confidence which he entertained 
of his success. 

This gentleman was about thirty-five 
years of age. He was of a middle size, and 
what is called well-built. He had a scar on 
his forehead, which did not so much injure 
liis beautv, as it denoted his valour, (for he 
was a Vvs\&>\ja7 q^cat.^ He had good teetfi, 
and somctkon^ aSaXi^e^ \Ni\\eii\y& ^^^Kasn^^'^L 
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his smile; though naturally his counte- 
nance, as well a« liis air and voice, had much 
of roughness in it ; yet he could at any time 
deposit this, and appear all gentleness and 
guod-humour. He was not ungenteel, nor 
entirely void of wit ; and in his youtli had 
abounded in sprightliness, which thouj^h he 
had lately put on a more serious character, 
lie could when he pleased resume. 

He had as wen as tlic doctor, an acade- 
mic education ; tor his father had, with the 
^anie paternal authority we have mentioned 
belbre, decreed 1dm for holy orders ; but, as 
tJie old jsrentleman died bef<)re he was ordain- 
ed, he chose tlic church militant, and prefer- 
red the king's commission to the bishop's. 

He had purcliased tlie post of lieutenant 
of dragoons, and atlerwards came to he 
a captain ; but, having quarreled with his 
ci>1onel, was by his interest obliged to sell ; 
from which time he had entirely rusticated 
liimself, had betaken himself to studying the 
scriptures, and was not a little suspected of 
an inclination to metliodism. 

It seemed, therefore, not unlikely that 
such a person should succeed with a lady 
of so saint-like a disposition, and whose in- 
clinations were no otherwise engaged than 
to the marriage state in {general ; but why 
the doctor, who certainly had no great 
friendsliip for his brother, should for his 
sake think of making so ill a return to the 
hospitality of Mr. All worthy, is a matter not 
so easy to be accounted for. 

Is it that some natures delight in evil, as 
others are thought to delight m virtue ? Or 
is there a pleasure in being accessary to a 
thetl when we cannot commit it ourselves ? 
Or lastly, (which experience seems to make 
probable,) have we a satisfaction in aggran- 
dizing our families, even though we have 
not the least love or respect for them ? 

Whether any of tliese motives operated 
on the doctor, we will not determine ; but 
80 the (act was. He sent for his brother, 
and easily found means to introduce him at 
AHworthy's as a person who intended only 
a short visit to himself. 

The captain had not been in the house a 
week, before the doctor had reas^)n to feli- 
citate himself on his discernment. The cap- 
tain was indeed as great a master of the art 
of love as Ovid was formerly. He hadbe- 
sules received proper liints from his brother, 
which he failed not to improve to the best 
advantage. 



CHAPTER XI. 

CoidminSng many ruUt, and some examples, eorv- 
eerninr failing in Imt : desenpUon of beauty, 
and wurmmre ffudeniid mdueemmts lo malri- 
mony. 

It hath teen observed, by wite men or 
wumea, I/biget which, thai allp&noDS are 
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inclined to be in love once in their lives. 
No particular seastm is, as I remember, as- 
signed lor this ; but the aijc at which Miss 
Bridget was arrived 8t*enis to me as prop)er 
a period as any to be fixed on for tliis pur- 
IMwe : it olten, indeed, hui)peiLS much ear- 
lier : but when it dotii not, I have observed, 
it seldom or never fails about this time. 
Moreover, we may remark, that at this sea- 
son love is of a more serious and steady na- 
ture than what sometimes shows itself in 
the younger parts of life. *l*he love of girls 
is uncertain, capricious, and so foolish, that 
we cannut always discover what the young 
lady would be at ; nay, it may almost be 
doubted, whether she always knows tliis 
herself*. 

Nt)w we are never at a loss to discern 
this in women about forty ; for as such grave, 
serious, and experienced ladies well know 
their own meaning, so it is always very 
easy for a man of the least sagacity to dis- 
cover it with the utmost certainty. 

Miss Bridget is an example of all these 
observations. She had not been many times 
in the captain^s company before she was 
seized w^ith this passion. Nor did she go 
pining and moping about the house, like a 
puny foolish girl, ignorant of her distemper: 
she felt, she knew, and she enjoyed the plea- 
sing sensation, of which, as slie was certain 
it was not onlv innocent but laudable, she 
was neither afraid nor ashamed. 

And to say the truth, there is, in all 
points, great ditlerence between the rea- 
sonable passion which women at tliis age 
conceive towards men, and tlie idle and 
childish liking of a girl to a boy, which is 
oAen fixed on the outside only, and on 
things of little value and no duration ; as on 
cherry checks, small lily-white hands, sloe- 
black eyes, flowing locks, downy chins, dap- 
per shapes ; nay, sometimes on charms more 
worthless than these, and less the party's 
own ; such are the outward ornaments of 
the jjerson, for which men are beholden to 
the tailor, tiie laceman, the periwig-maker, 
the hatter, and the milliner, and not to na- 
ture. Such a passion girls may well be 
ashamed, as they generjilly are, to own 
either to themselves or to others. 

The love of Miss Bridget was of an- 
other kind. The captain owed nothing to 
any of these fop-makers in his dress, nor 
was his person much more beholden to na- 
ture. Both his dress and p(?rson were such 
as, had they appeared in an assembly or a 
drawing-room, would have been the con- 
t(*mpt and ridicule or all the fine ladies 
there. The former of these was indeed 
neat, but plain, coarse, ill-fancied, and out 
of fashion. As for the latter^ we hKmexr> 
pressly described \l above . ^ bx ^'W** ^Qftft. 
skin on his cheeks ftoTcv \>e\i\% ^MBirj-<s»» . 
loured, tlmt you covlduol d\scicn\iTOX^S» 
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natural eolour of liis cheeks was, they be- 
ina totally overgrown by a black beard, 
which ascended to his eyes. His shape 
and limbs were indeed exactly proportion- 
ed, but so large, that they denoted the 
strength ratlier of a ploughman than any 
other. His shoulders were broad beyond 
all size, and the calves of his legs larger 
than those of a common chairman. In 
short, his whole person wanted all that ele- 
gance and beaut V which is the very reverse 
of clumsy strength, and which so agreeably 
sets off most ot our fine gentlemen ; being 
partly owing to the high blood of tlicir an- 
cestors, viz. blood made of rich sauces and 
generous wines, and partly to an early town- 
education. 

Though Miss Bridget was a woman of 
the greatest delicacy of taste, yet such were 
Uie charms of the captain's conversation, 
that she totallv overl(K)ked tlie defecLs of 
his person. She imagined, and perhaps 
very wisely, that she should enjoy more 
agreeable minutes with the captam than 
with a much prettier fellow ; and forewent 
the consideration of pleasing her eyes, in 
order to procure herseli' much more solid 
satisfaction. 

The captain no sooner perceived ttie pas- 
sion of Miss Bridget, in which discovery he 
was verv quick-sighted, than he faithtully 
returned it. The lady, no more than her 
lover, was remarkable for beauty. I would 
attempt to draw her picture, but tliat is 
done already by a more able master, Mr. 
Hogarth himself, to wliom she sat many 
vears ago, and hath been lately exhibited 
by tiiat gentleman in his print of a Win- 
ter's Morning, of which she was no impro- 
per emblem, and may be seen walking, (for 
walk she doth in tlie print,) to Covent-gar- 
den clmrch, with a starved foot-boy bemnd 
carrying her prayer-book. 

The captain likewise very wisely prefer- 
red the more solid enioyments he expected 
with this lady, to tlie fleeting charms of 
person. He was one of those wise men, 
who regard beauty in the other sex, as a 
very worthless and superficial qualification ; 
or, to speak more truly, who rather choose 
to possess every convenience of life with 
an ugly woman, tlian a iiandsome one with- 
out any of those conveniences. And hav- 
ing a very good appetite, and but little ni- 
cety, he fancied he should play liis part 
very well at the matrimonial banquet, witli- 
out the sauce of beauty. 

To deal plainly with the reader, the cap- 
tain, ever smce his arrival, at least from the 
moment his brother had proposed tlie match 
to him, long before he had discovered any 
flattering symptoms in Miss Bridget, had 
beeDimatly enamoured ; that is to say, of 



all which the captain was so passionately 
fond, that he would most probably have con- 
tracted marriage witli them, ha(L he been 
obliged to have taken the witch of Endor 
into the bargain. 

As Mr. ^Iworthy therefore had declared 
to tlie doctor, that he never intended to take 
a second wife, as his sister was his nearest 
relation, and as the doctor had fished out 
tliat his intentions were to make any child 
of hers his lieir, which indeed the law, w^ilh- 
out his interp)osition, would have done for 
liim, the doctor and his brother thought it 
an act of benevolence to give being to a hu- 
man creature, who would be so plentifully 
{)rovided witli the most essential means of 
lappiness. The whole thoughts, therefore, 
of both tlie broUiers were, how to engage 
tlie affections of this amiable lady. 

But fortune, who is a tender parent, and 
oflen dotli more for her favourite oflspring 
than either they deserve or wish, liad been 
so industrious for tlic captain, that whilst 
he was laying schemes to execute his pur- 
pose, the lady conceived tlie same desires 
with himself, and was on her side contriving 
how to give tlie captain proper encoiuage- 
ment, without appearing too forward ; J^or 
she was a strict ol>server of all tlie rules of 
decorum. In this, however, she easily suc- 
ceeded ; for, as tlie captain was always on 
the Uwk-out, no glance, gesture or word, 
escaped him. 

Tlie satisfaction which the captain receiv- 
ed from the kind l)ehaviour of Miss Bridget, 
was not a little abated by his apprehensions 
of Mr. AUworthy ; for, notwithstanding his 
disinterested professions, the captain ima- 
gined he would, when he came to act, follow 
the example of the rest of the world, and 
refuse his consent to a match so disadvan- 
tageous, in point of interest, to his sister. 
From what oracle he received this opinion, 
I shall leave the reader to determine ; but 
however he came by it, it strangely per- 
plexed him how to regulate his conduct, so 
as at once to convey his affection to the lady, 
and to conceal it from her brother. He at 
length resolved to take all private opportu- 
nities of making his addresses; but in tlie 
presence of Mr. Allworthy to be as reserved 
and as much upon liis guard as was possible ; 
and this conduct was highly approved by 
the brother. 

He soon found means to make his ad- 
dresses in express terms to his mistress, from 
whom he received an answer in the proper 
form, viz. tlie answer which was first made 
some tliousands of years ago, and which 
liath been handed down by tradition fnim 
motlier to daughter ever since. If I was to 
translate this mto Latin, I should render 
it by these two words, JVWo episcopari ; a 



Mr, Allwoiihy'a houae and gardens, and of \ phraae WVe^na^ o^ \iMv\e\xvorLal use on an- 
^ lands, ienemcnts, and hereditaments ; of \ oU^t occa»aii. 
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The captain, however he came bv his 
knowiedse, perfectly well understoou the 
lady, and very soon aAer repeated his appli- 
cation with more warmth and earnestness 
than before, and was again, according to 
due form, rejected ; but as he had increased 
in the eagerness of his desires, so t tie lady, 
with the same propriety, decreased in tlie 
violence of her refusal. 

Not to tire the reader, by leading him 
through every scene of this courtship, 
(which, though, in the opinion of a certam 
peat author, it is the pleasantest scene of 
me to the actor, is, perhaps, as dull and tire- 
some as any whatever to the audience,) the 
captain made his advances in form, the cita- 
del was defended in form, and at length, in 
proper form, surrendered ait discretion. 

During this whole time, which filled the 
space of near a month, tlie captain preserved 
great distance of beliaviour to his lady in the 
presence of the brother ; and the more he 
aucceedM with her in private, the more re- 
serve#was he in public. And as for the lady, 
site had no sooner secured her lover, than 
she behaved to him before company with the 
htfirhest degree jof indifference; so that Mr. 
AQworthy must have had the insiglit of the 
devil, (or perhaps some of his worst quali- 
ties,) to have entertained tlie least suspicion 
of what was going forward. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Cmt&Smhig uhat the reader may, perhaps^ expect 

to find in iL 

bi an bargains, whether to fight or to 
marry, or concerning any other such busi- 
ness, little previous ceremony is required, to 
bring the matter to an issue, when both par- 
ties are really in earnest. This was the case 
at present, and in less tlian a month the cap- 
tain and his lady were man and wife. 

The great concern now was to break the 
matter to Mr. All worthy : and this was un- 
dertaken by the doctor. 

One day, then, as AUworthy was walking 
in Ids garden, the doctor came to him, and, 
with great gravity of aspect, and all the con- 
cern which he could possibly affect in his 
countenance, said, 'I am come, sir, to impart 
an affair to you of the utmost consequence; 
but how shall I mention to you, what it al- 
most distracts me to tliiidc of!' He then 
launched forth into the most bitter invec- 
tives both against men and women ; accus- 
ing the former of having no attachment but 
to their interest, and the latter of being so 
addicted to vicious inclinations, that Uiey 
couki never be safety trusted with one of 
the other sex. ' CoulJ 1/ said he, ^sir, have 
suspected, that m lady of such prudence, such , 
judgtaeat, such leaniBg, should induce so j 



indiscreet a passion Y or could I have ima- 
gined, tliat ray brotlier — why do I call liim 
so ? he is no longer a brother of mine.'— 

* Indeed, but he is,' said AUworthy, * and 
a brother of mine too.' — * Bless me, sir,' said 
tli« doctor, ' do you know tlie stioclting af^ 
fair ?' — * Look'e, Mr. Blifil,' answered the 
go<Kl man; 'it hath been my constant 
maxim in life, to mal<c ttie Wst of alt mat- 
tew which tiappen. My sister, though many 
years vounger ttian I, is at least old enough to 
be at tlie a^ of discretion. Had tie imposed 
on a child, 1 sliould have been more averse 
to have forgiven him; but a woman up- 
wards of thirty must certainly be supposed 
to know what will make her most happy. 
She liath married a gentleman, though, per- 
haps, not quite her equal in fortune ; and if 
he hath any perfections in her eye, which 
can make up that deficiency, I see no reason 
why I should object to tier choice of her own 
happiness ; whidi I, no more than herself*, 
imagine to consist only in immense wealth. 
I might, perhaps, from the many declara- 
tions I have made of complying with almost 
any proposal, have expected to have been 
consulted on this occasion ; but these mat- 
ters are of a very delicate nature, and the 
scniptes of modesty, perhaps, are not to be 
overcome. As to your brother, I have really 
no anger against him at all. He hath no 
obligation to me, nor do I think he was un- 
der any necessity of asking my consent, 
since the woman is, as I have said, $ui juris, 
and of a proper a^ to be entirely answer- 
able only to herself for her conduct.' 

The doctor accused Mr. AUworthy of too 
great lenity, repeated Ids accusations against 
his brother, and declared that he Siould 
never more be brought either to see, or to 
own him for his relation. He tlien launched 
forth into a panegyric on Allworthy's good- 
ness; into the highest encomiums of his 
friendship; and concluded by saying, he 
should never forgive his brotlier for having 
put the place which he bore in tliat friend- 
ship to a hazard. 

AUworthy thus answered : * Had I con- 
ceived any displeasure against your broth- 
er, I should never have carried that resent- 
ment to the innocent ; but, I assure you, I 
have no such displeasure. Your brotlier 
appears to me to be a man of sense and 
honour. I do not disapprove the taste of 
my sister ; nor will I doubt but that she is 
equally the object of his inclinations. I 
have always thoucrlit love the only founda- 
tion of happiness in a married state ; as it 
can only produce that high and tender 
friendship, which should always be the ce- 
ment of this union ; and, in my opinion, all 
those marriages, which are contracted froia 
otJier motives, are grca\\y wiaflM\\ >5mi^ 
are a profanation o{ a ino&l\\c\^ cctctcvowj^ 
and generally end *m dHaqvkUiX axA TWBfcruN 
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for surely we may call it a profanation, to 
convert this most sacred institution into a 
wicked sacrifice to lust or avarice; and 
what better can be said of those matches to 
which men are induced merely by the con- 
sideration of a beautiful person, or a great 
fortune ! 

' To deny tliat beauty is an agreeable ob- 
ject to the eye, and even worthy some ad- 
miration, would be false and f(X)lish. Beau- 
tiful is an epitliet oHen used in scripture, 
and always mentioned with honour. It was 
my own fortune to paarry a woman whom 
the world thought handsome, and I can tru- 
ly say, I liked her the better on that ac- 
count. But, to make tliis the sole consi- 
deration of marriage, to lust ailer it so vio- 
lently as to overlook all impertections for its 
sake, or to require it so at«olutely as to re- 
ject and disdain relijzion, virtue, and sense, 
wliich are qualities m their nature of much 
liigher |;)erfection, only because an elegance 
of person is wanting : this is surely incon- 
sistent, either with a wise man or a good 
christian. And it Is, perhaps, being too 
charitable to conclude, that such persons 
mean any thing more by their marriage, 
than to please their carnal appetites; for 
the satisfaction of which, we are taught, it 
was not ordained. 

* In the next place, with respect to for- 
tune. Worldly prudence, perliaps, exacts 
some consideration on this liead : nor will 
* I absolutely and altogetlier condemn it. As 
the world is constituted, the demands of a 
married state, and the care of posterity, re- 
quire some little regard to what we call cir- 
cumstances. Yet this provision is greatly 
increased, beyond what is really necessary, 
by folly and vanity, which create abundant- 
ly more wants than nature. Equipage for 
the wile, and large fortunes for the children, 
are by custom enrolled in the list of neces- 
saries; and to procure these, evei-y thing 
truly solid and sweet, and virtuous and re- 
ligious, are neglected and overlooked. 

' And this in many degrees ; the last and 
greatest of which seeias scarce distinguish- 
able from madness ; — I mean where persons 
of immense fortunes ccmtract themselves to 
those who are, and nnist be disagreeable to 
them — to fools and knaves — in order to in- 
crease an estate, already larger even than 
tlie demands of their pleasures. Surely 
such persons, if they will not be thought 
mad, must own, either that they are inca- 
pable of tasting the sweets of tHe tenderest 
friendship, or tliat they sacrifice the gn^at- 
est happiness of wliich they are capable, to 
the vain, uncertain, and senseless laws of 
vulgar opinion, which owes as well their 
force as tneir foundation to folly.' 
Jfere AUworthy concluded his sermon, to 
which BliSl had bstened with the profouxvd- 
^^ Mttention, though it cost him some painB 



to prevent now and then a small discom- 
posure of his muscles. He now praised 
every period of what he had heara, with 
the warmtli of a young divine, who hath tlie 
honour to dine witli a bisliop the same dav 
in wlucli his lordship hatli mounted tlie pul- 
pit. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Which emtdudea the first book; with an instmiet 
of ingratitude^ Vfidchy we hope, will appear 
tmnaturoL 

The reader, from what hath been said, 
may imagine, that the reconciliation, (if in- 
deed it could be so called,) was oidy matter 
of form ; we shall therefoi-e pass it over, and 
hasten to what must surely be tliought 
matter of substixnce. 

The doctor had acquainted his brotlier 
with what had passed between Mr. Allwor- 
thy and him ; and added, with a miile, ' 1 
promise you, I paid you oiT; nay, Jk abso- 
lutely desired the good gentleman not to 
formve vou: for you know, at\er he had 
made a declaration in your iavour, I might 
with safety venture on such a request 
with a person of Ids temixT ; and I was 
willing, as well for your sake as for my own, 
to prevent tlic least possibility of a suspi- 
cion.' 

Captain Blifil took not the least notice of 
this, at that time ; but he afterwards made 
a vary notable use of it. 

One of the maxims which the devil, in a 
late visit upon earth, let\ to his disciples is, 
when once you are got up, to kick the stool 
from under you. In plain English, when 
you have made your Ibrtune by the good 
offices of a friend, you are advised to dis- 
card him as soon as vou can. 

Whether the captain acted by this max- 
im, I will not positively detennine ; so far 
we may confidently sav, tliat his actions 
may be fairly derived from this diabolical 
principle ; and indeed it Ls difficult to assirrn 
any otlier motive to them: for no sooner 
was lie possessed of Miss Bridget, and re- 
conciled to All worthy, than he be^^n to 
show a coldness to his brother, which in- 
creased daily; till at length it grew into 
rudeness, and became very \i8iblc to every 
one. 

The doctor remonstrated to him private- 
ly concerning tliis behaviour, but could ob- 
tain no other satisfaction than tlie following 
plain declaration: 'If you dislike any thing 
m my brother's house, sir, you know you 
are at liberty to quit it.' This strange, 
cruel, and almost unaccountable ingratitude 
in the captain, absolutely broke the poor 
doctor's heart; for ingratitude never so 
\lhoTO\isV^Y pvet^'^ ^'^ \v»XQaxv breast, as 
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half we havebeenguHty of transgressions. 
Reflections on great and good actions, how- 
ever tliey are receivc#or returned by those 
in whose favour tliey are performed, always 
administer some comfort to us; but what 
coniiolation shall we rec^ve under so biting 
a calamity *as the ungrateful behaviour of 
our friend, when our woimdod conscience 
at tlie same time flies in our face, and up- 
braids us with having spotted it in tlie ser- 
vice of one so worthless ? 

Mr/AUworthy himself spoke to the cap- 
tain in liis brotlier^s be halt, and desired to 
know what offence the doctor had commit- 
ted ; when the hard-hearted villain had the 
bajfieness to say, that he siiould never ior- 
give him #>r the injury which lie had en- 
deavoured A do him in his tavour ; wliicli, 
he said, he had pumped out of him, and 
was such a cruelty that it ought not to be 
iqrgiven. 

Allworthy spoke in very hiijh terms upon 
this declaration, which he said became not 
a human creature. He expressed, indeed, 
8o much resentment airainst an unibrcnvini; 
temper, that the captain at last pretended 
to be convinced by his arguments, and out- 
wardly professed to be reconciled. 

As for the bride, she was now in her 
honeymoon, and so passionately fond of her 
new husband, that he never appeared to 
her to be in the wrong ; and his displeas- 
ure against anv person was a sufficient rea- 
son for her dislike to the same. 

The captain, at Mr. Aliworthy's in- 
stance, was outwardly, as we have said, 
reconciled to his brother ; yet the same ran- 
cour remained in his heart ; and he found 
so many opportunities of giving liim private 
hints of this, that the house at last grew 
insupportable to the poor doctor ; and he 
chose rather to submit to any inconvenien- 
ces which he might encounter in the world, 
than longer to bear these cruel and ungrate- 
ful insults from a brotlier for whom he had 
done 80 much. 



He once intended to acquaint Allworthy 
with the wKole; but he could not bring 
himself to submit to the confession, by 
which he must take to his share so great a 
portion of guilt. Besides, by how much 
the worse man he represented his brother 
to be, so much the greater would his o^n 
oricnce api)ear to Allworthy, and so much 
the greater, he had reascm to imagine, 
would lie his resentment. 

He leignod, therefore, some excuse of bu- 
siness lor his departure, and promised to 
return soon again ; and took leave of his 
brotlier with so well-dissembled content, 
that, as tlie captain played his part to the 
same perfection, Allworthy remained well 
satisfied with the truth of the reconciliation. 

The doctor went directly to London, 
where he died soon after of a broken heart ; 
a distemper which kills many more than is 
generally imagined, and would have a fair 
title to a place in the bill of mortality, did 
it not difier in one instance from all other 
diseases, viz. that no physician can cure it. 

Now, uix)n the most diligent inquiry into 
the former lives of these two brothers, I 
find, besides the cursed or hellish maxim of 
policy above mentioned, another reason for 
the captain^s conduct : the captain, besides 
what we have before said of him, was a 
man of great pride and fierceness, and had 
always treated his brother, who was of a 
different complexion, and greatly deficient 
in both those qualities, with the utmost air 
of superiority. The doctor, however, had 
much the larger share of learning, and was 
by many rej)uted to have the better under- 
standing. This the cai)tain knew, and 
could not bear ; for though envy is at best 
a malignant passion, yet is its bitterness 
greatly heightened by mixing with C(m- 
t''mpt towartls the same o]>ject ; and very 
much afraid I am, that whenever an obli- 
gation is joined to these two,' indignation 
and not gratitude will be the product of all 
three. 
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BOOK II. 



COXTAINIirG SCENES OF MATRIMONIAL FELICITY IN DIFFERENT DEGREES OF LIFE; AND 
VARIOUS OTHER TRANSACTIONS DURING THE FIRST TWO YEARS AFTER THE MARRIAGE 
BETWEEN CAPTAIN BLIFIL AND MISS BRIDGET ALLAVORTHY. 



CHAPTER I. 

SkoKtng what kind of a Idstory this is ; what it is 
Kke; and what Uis not like. 

Though we have properly enough en- 
titled tlus our work a history, and not a 



sue tlie method of those Avriters, who pro- 
fess to disclose the revolutions of countries, 
than to imitate the painful and voluminous 
historian, who, to preserve the regularity 
of his series, tliiiiks himself obliged to fil 
up as much paper w\l\i \he AeWi o^ iao\\'^^ 
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ble eras when the greatest scenes have 
been transaoted on llic huinat) stage. 

Such histories as these do, in reality 
very much resemble a newspaper, which 
cortsists of just the same number of words, 
whetlier tliere be any news in it or not. 
They may, likewise, be compared to a 
stage-coach, which performs coiLStantly the 
same course, empty as well as full. The 
writer, indeed, seecns to tJiink himself oblig- 
ed to keep even pace with Time, Avhose 
amanuensis he is ; and, like his master, tra- 
vels as slowly through centuries of monkish 
dulness, when the world secius to have been 
asleep, as thn)Ugh tliat bright and busy agi> 
BO nobly distinguished by tlie e:^celient La- 
tin poet. — 

jid emnJiigenduM venientitnu undvpu paenin^ 
Omnia cum bdli trepido conrttMa tumidtu 
Hmrida contrtmuere *ub cdtit <BtheriM Huri$ : 
In dubioqnefuit suh tUnrrum regna cadendum 
Om/iibuM humanis eMe<, Urraque mariipie. 

Of which we wish we could give our read- 
er a more adequate translation than that 
by Mr. Creech : 

When dreadful Cartha|;e frighted Rome with arms, 
And all the world was shook with fierce alarms ; 
"Whilfft undecided yet, which part should fall, 
Which nation rise the glorious lord of all. 

Now, it is our purpose, in the ensuing 
pages, to pursue a contrary meUiod. When 
any extraordinary scene presents itself, (as 
we trust will often be the case,) we shall 
spare no pains nor paper to open it at laro^e 
to our reader ; but if whole years shoidd 
pass witliout producing any thing worthy 
nis notice, we shall not be afraid of a chasm 
in our Idstory, but shall hasten on to mat- 
ters of consequence, and leave such periods 
of time totally unolwerved. 

These are indeed to be considered as 
blanks in the grand lottery of time. We, 
therefore, who are the registers of that lot- 
tery, shall imitate tliose sagacious persons 
who deal in that which is drawn at Guild- 
hall, and who never tn)uble tlie public with 
the many blanks they dispose of; but, when 
a great prize happens to be drawn, the 
newspapers are presently filled with it, and 
the world is sure to be informed at whose 
office it was sold: indeed, commonly two 
or three different offices lay claim to the 
honour of having disposed of it ; by which, 
I suppose, the adventurers are given to un- 
derstand tliat certain brokers are in the se- 
crets of fortune, and indeed of her cabinet 
council. 

My reader then is not to be surprised, if, 

in the course of tliis work, he shall find 

some chapters very short, and others alto- 

^ifether as long ; some that contain only the 

time of a sinfrle day, and others Uiat com- 



to fly. For all which I shall not k>ok on 
myself as accomitable to any court of criti- 
cal jurisdiction whaltfver : ior as I am, in 
reality, the founder of a new province of 
writing, so I am at liberty to make what 
laws I please therein. And these laws, my 
readers, whom I consider as my subjects, 
are bound to believe in and to obey ; with 
which, that tliey may readily and cheerfully 
comply, I do hereby assure them, tliat I 
shall principally regard tlieir ease and ad- 
vantage in all such institutions : Ibr J do 
not, Uke ajttre dioino tyrant, imagine that 
they are my slaves, or my commodity. I 
am, indeed, set over them for their own 
good only, and was • created for their use, 
and not they for mine.« Nor do 1 doubt, 
while I make their interest thl^ great rule 
of my writings, they will unanimously con- 
cur in supporting my dignity, and in ren- 
dering me all the honour I shall deserve pr 
desire. 



CHAPTER n, 

Rdigioui cautiona against showing loo nuich favour 
to bastards ; and a great discovery made by Mrs, 
Deborah Wilkins, 

Eight montlis aAer the celebration of 
the nuptials between Captain Blifil and Miss 
Bridget AUworthy, a young lady of great 
beauty, merit, and fortune, was Miss Brid- 
get, by reason of a fright, delivered of a 
nue boy. Tiie cliild was indeed U> all ap- 
pearance perfect; but the midwiie disco- 
vered it was born a month before its full 
time. 

Though the birth of an heir by his be- 
loved sister was a circumstance of great 
ioy to Mr. AUworthy, yet it did not alienate 
his affections from the little foundling;, to 
whom he had been godfather, had given 
his own name of Thomas, and whom he 
had hitherto seldpm failed of visiting, at 
least once a day, in his nursery. 

He told his sister, if she pleased, the new- 
born infant should be bred up together with 
little Tommy, to which she consented, 
though with some little reluctance : tor she 
had truly a great complaisance for her bro- 
ther ; and hence she had always behaved 
towards the foundling with rather more 
kindness than ladies of rigid virtue can 
sometimes bring themselves to show to 
these children, who, however innocent, may 
be truly called the living monuments of in- 
continence. 

The captain could not so easily bring him- 
self to bear what he condemned as a fault in 
Mr. All worthy. He gave him frequent hints, 
that to adopt the fruHa of sin, was to give 
countenance to it. He quoted several texts. 
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dren; trnd, the faiheri have eatensmtr rrapcB, 
amd the children's teeth are set on edge, ^. 
Wlience he ari^d the togality of punishing 
the crime of the parent on the bastard. He 
said, * Though the law did not positively al- 
low the destroying such base-born children, 
vet it held them to be the children of no- 
Wly ; that the church considered them as the 
children of nobody; and that, at the best, 
tliey ought to be brought up to the lowest 
and vilest offices of tlie commonwealth.' 

Mr. Allworthy answered to all this,, and 
muc4i more, w^hich the captain had urged 
on tliis subject, * Tliat, however guilty the 
parents might be, the children were certainly 
innocent; that as to the texts he had quoteJ, 
the former of them was a particular denun- 
ciation against the Jews, fur the sin of idol- 
atry, of relinquishing and hating their hea- 
venly King; and the latter was parabolically 
spoken, and rather intended to denote the 
certain and necessary consequences of sin, 
than any expre^is judgment against it. 

' But to repreuent the Ahiiighty as aveng- 
ing the sins of the guilty on the innocent, was 
indecent, if not blasphemous, as it was to re- 
present him actingagainst the first principles 
of natural justice, and against the original 
notions of right and wrong, which he him- 
self had implanted in our minds ; by which 
we were to judge, not only in all matters 
which were not revealed, hut even of the 
truth of revelation itself. He said, he knew 
many held the same principles with the cap- 
tain on this head; but he was himself firmly 
convinced to the contrary, and would pro- 
vide in the same manner lor this]X)or infant, 
a.s if a legitimate child had had the fortune 
tu have been found in the same place.' 

While the captain was taking all oppor- 
tunities to press tliese and such like argu- 
ments, to remove the little foundling from 
Mr. All worthy's, of whose fon<hiess for him 
lie began to 6e jealous, Mrs. Deborah had 
made a discovery, which, in its event, threat- 
ened at least to prove more fatal to poor 
Tommy, tlian all the reasonings of the cap- 
tain. 

Whether the uisatiablc curiosity of this 
good woman had carried her on to that 
business, or whetlier she did it to confirm 
lierself in the good graces of Mrs. Blifil, 
who, notwithstanding )ier outward beha- 
viour to tlie foundling, frequently abused 
the infant in private, and her brother too, 
for his fondness to it, I will not determine ; 
but she had now, ..s she conceived, fully 
detected the father of the foundling. 

Now, as this was a discovery of great 
consequence, it may be necessary to trace 
it from the fountain-head. We shall there- 
fore very minutely lay open tliose previous 
matters by which it waa produced ; and for 
that purpose we shall he obliged to reveal 
Ml/ the eeaeUfof M Huh /kmily with which I 



my reader is at present entirely unacauaint- 
ed ; and of wliicli the ectmomy was so rare 
and extraordinary, that I fear it will shock 
the utmost credulity of many married per- 



sons. 



CHAPTER III. 

The deicription of a domestic gocemmentf founded 
vpon rules directly contrary to those of Aristotle, 

My reader may please to remember he 
hath been informed, that Jennv Jones had 
lived some vears with a certain school- 
master, who had, at her earnest desire, in- 
structed her in Latin, in which, to do justice 
to her genius, she had so improved herself, 
that she was become a better scholar than 
her master. 

Indeed, tliou^h this poor man had under- 
taken a profession to which learning must 
be allowed necessarv, this was the least of 
his commendations, lie was one of tlie best 
natured fellows in the world, and was, at 
the same time, master of so much pleasantly 
and humour, tliat he was reputed the wit 
of the country ; and all the neighbouring 
gentlemen were so desirous of his company, 
that, as denying was not his talent, he 
s])ent much time at their houses, which he 
might, with more emolument, have spent 
in his school. 

It may be imagined, that a gentleman so 
qualified, and so disposed, was in no dan- 
ger of becoming formidable to the learned 
seminaries of Eton or Westminster. To 
speak plainly, his scholars were divided into 
two classes, in the upper of wliich was a 
young gentleman, the son of a neighbouring 
s(|uire, who, at the age of seventeen, was 
just entered into his syntaxis ; and in tlie 
lower was a second son of the same ^n- 
tleman, who, together with seven pansh- 
boys, was learning to read and write. 

The stipend arising hence would hardly 
have indulged the schoolmaster in the lux- 
uries of life, had he not added to this office 
those of clerk and liarber, and had not Mr. 
Allworthy added to the whole an annuity 
of ten p()und8, which the poor man re- 
ceived every Christmas, and with which he 
was enabled to cheer his heart during tliat 
sacred fesdval. 

Among his other treasures, the pedagogue 
had a wife,whom he had married out of Mr. 
Allworthy's kitchen for her fortune, viz. 
twenty pounds,whichshe had thereamassed. 

This woman was not very amiable in her 
person. Whether she sat to my friend Ho- 
garth, or no, I will not determine : but she 
exactly resembled the young woman who 
is pouring out her mistress's tea in the iKvcd 
picture of the HaT\ol'B Ptogreea. ^Vv^-wm* 
besides, a professedfoWoweT o^ vVvaXitfA^^^«RX 
/bunded by Xantippc ot o\d\ \y;} tdisma ^ 
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which she hecame more formidable in the 
8cho()f than her husband ; for, to confess the 
truth, he was never master tliere, or any 
where else, in licr presence. 

Thoujrii her countenance did not denote 
much natural sweetness of temper, yet this 
was, perhaps, soniewliat soured by a cir- 
cumstance wliich ^'nei*ally poisons matri- 
monial felicity ; for children are riffhtlv call- 
ed the pledges of love ; and lier liusband, 
thougli they liad l)cen married nine years, 
had mven her no such pledijes ; a default 
for which he had no excuse, either from as** 
or health, brinir not vi't thirtv years old, and 
wliat they call a iollv brisk vounrr man. 

Hence arose another evil, which produced 
no little uneasiness to the p4>or pedamjirue, 
of whom she mamtained so constant a jeal- 
ousy, that he dui-st hardly speak to one wo- 
man in the parish ; for the least dei^ee of 
civility, or even correspondence, with any 
female, wjts sure to bring his wile upon her 
back, and his own. 

In order to fl^irard herself arrainst matri- 
monial injuries in her own house, as she kept 
one maid servant, she always took care to 
choose her out of that order of females, 
whose fac^s are taken as a kind of security 
• for their virtue ; of which numbt^r Jenny 
Jones, as the reader hath been before in- 
formed, was one. 

As the face of this vounjj woman mi^lit 
be called pretty a^ood security of the be- 
fore-mentioned kind, and as her Whaviour 
had been always extremely modest, which 
is the certain consequence of understand- 
ing in women, she had passed above tour 
years at Mr. Partridge's, (for that was 
the schoolmaster's name,) without creating 
tlie least suspicion in her mistress. Nay, 
she had Iwen treated with uncommon kind- 
ness, and her mistress had permitted Mr. 
Partridge to give her thase instructions 
<%lilch have been before commemorated. 

But it is with jealousy as with the ffout : 
when such distempers are in the blood, 
there is never any security against their 
breaking out ; and that often on the slight- 
est occasions, and wdien least suspected. 

Thus it happened to Mrs. Partridge, who 
had submitted four years to her husband's 
teaching this young woman, and had suf- 
fered her often to neirlect her work in order 
to pursue her learning. For, passing by 
one day, as the girl was readinff, and her 
master leaning over her, the girl, I know 
not f()r what reason, suddenly started up 
from her clmir ; and this was the first time 
that suspicion ever entered into the head of 
her mistress. 

This did not, however, at that time, dis- 

cover itst»lf, but lay lurking in her mind, 

like a concealed enemy, who waits for a rc- 

infbrcenwnt of additional strength before he 

openly decJarea himself, and proceeds upon 



hostile oi)erations: and, such additional 
strt^ngth s(Km arrived to corroborate her 
suspicion; for not long-alW, tlie hui^nd 
and wife binng at dinner, the master said to 
his maid, D&^nihi aliquid potum: upon 
which the poor mrl*8iiiikd, perhaps at the 
badness of the Latin, and, when her mis- 
tress cast her eyes on her, blushed, possibly 
witli a consciousness of liaying laughed at 
her master. Mrs. Partrfl^, up(N|^tliis, 
inunediately fell into a fury, and dianarg- 
ed tlie trencher, on which she Ava^|^ating, 
at the head of poor Jenny, ciymg out, 
* You impudent whore, do you play tricks 
with my hushand Iwtbre niv ijic-<*r' and at 
the same iiLstant roc^c from hi:r chair with a 
knite in her hand, with whicli, mast proba- 
hly, she would have executed very tragical 
vengeance, had not the girl taken the ad- 
vantage of being nearer the diwr than her 
mistress, and avoided her fury bv runninir 
away : for, as to the poor husband, whether 
surj)rise had rendered him motionless, or 
fear, (which is full as probable,) had restrain- 
ed him from venturuig at any onposinony 
he sat staring and trembling in mis chair; 
nor did he once offer to move or speak, till 
his wile, returning from tlie Dursuit of 
Jenny, made some defensive meawes ne- 
cessary lor his own preservation; and he 
likewise was obli^d to retreat, after the 
example of the maid. 

This good woman was, no more than 
Othello, of a disposition 

To make a lifo. ot" jealousy, 
And lollow still thr f.hani;es of the moon 
With Ireoh suspicions 

With her as well as him, 

To he once in «loub(, 

Was once lo be rcnoived. 

She therefore ordered Jenny immediately 
to pack up her alls, and begone, for she was 
determined she should not sleep tliat night 
witldn her walls. 

Mr. Partrid^ had profited too much by- 
experience to interpose in a matter of this 
nature. He tlierefore had recourse to his 
usual receipt of patience; for though he 
was not a great adept in Latin, he remem- 
bered, and well understood, the advice con- 
tained in these words : 

Lcve fit, quod bene fertur onus. 

In English, 

A burden becomes lightest, when it is well borne. 

Which he had always in his mouth ; and 
of which, to say the truth, he had often oc- 
casion to experience the truth. 

Jenny offered to make protestations of 
her innocence ; but the tempest was too 
strong for lier to be heard. She then betook 
herself to the business of packing, for wliich 
a small quantity of brown paper sufficed ; 
and, Vvavm^ wifcVro^V«t voaAL ^ttance of 
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The schoolmaster and his consort passed 
their time unpleasantly enoii£^h that even- 
ing; but something or other happened he- 
fl>re the next niornm^, which a Httte ahated 
the fury of Mrs. Partridge; and she at 
lenfrth admitt-ed her husband to make his 
excuses. To which she crave the readier 
belief, as he had, instead of ilesirin^ her to 
recal Jenny, professt'd a sati^ifactiuu in her 
being dismissed, sa\iq^, she was in*ovvn of 
little use as a servant, .spt^ndhiu; ail lier time 
in reading, and was become, moreover, 
vcrv pert and obstinate: for, indeed, slie 
ana lier master liad lately had iVeciiient dis- 
putes in liteniture ; in which, ns hatii been 
said, she was become <rreatly his su|>crior. 
Tins, however, he would by no means al- 
low; and. as he called her persisting in \\\c 
right, obsiiiiacy, he began to hate her with 
no small inveteracy. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Co nt mn mg one of the most bloody battlcSf or rather 
diiidij mU were ever recorded in domestic his- 
tory. 

For the reasons mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter, and from some other matri- 
monii concessions, well knowm to most 
husbands, and which like the secrets of 
free-masonry, should be divulged to none 
wlio an; not mtrmbers of that honourable 
fraternity, Mrs. Partriilge was pretty wx-ll 
satistied that she had condenmed her hus- 
band without cause, and endeavoured by 
acU of kindness to make him amends for 
her false suspicion. Her passions were in- 
deed equally violent, whichever way they 
inclined : for as she could Ije extremely an- 
grv, so could she be altotn'ther as fond. 

but though these passions ordinarily suc- 
ceeds each other, and scarce twenty-four 
hours ever ])assed in which the peda^rogue 
was not, in some degree, the object of both ; 
yet, on cxtraordinarv occasions, when the 
passion of anger hai raised very high, the 
remission was usually longer; and so was 
t\ie c-asc at present ; tor she contiimed long- 
er in a state of affability, after this fit of 
jealousy was ended, than her huslwind had 
ever known before ; and, had it not b«^en for 
isomc little exen:ises, which all the followers 
of Xantippe are oblijred to ixTform daily, 
Mr. Partndije would have enjf>yed a per- 
li'Ct serenity of several mouths. 

Perfect calms at sea are always suspect- 
ed by the experienced mariner to be the 
fi^renmners ol a storm ; and I know some 
persc»ns, who, without being gi?nerally the 
«li5Votees of superstition, are apt to appn;- 
hend, that irreatand unusual peace or ti>an- 
miillity wilf be attended with its opposite. 
For which reason the ancienAs- used, on such 
ocaukms, to ttacriSce to tite goddess Nem- ' 
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esis, a deity who was thought by them to 
look with an invidious eye on human felici- 
ty, and to have a {peculiar delight in over- 



turnuig It. 



As we are very far from iK'lieving in any 
such heathen goddess, or from encouraging 
any su])erstition, so we wish Mr. John 

Fr , or some other such philosopher, 

wt^uld Ix'stir himself a little, in order to find 
out the real cause of this sudden transition 
from gfMul to bad tbrtune, which hath been 
so often remarked, and of which we sliall 
proc<*ed to give an instance: ; for it is our 
province to relate facts, and we shall leave 
causes to ix-rsons of much higher genius. 

Mankind have always taken great de- 
light ill knowing and descanting on the ac- 
tions of others. Hence there have been, in 
all ages and nalions, certain places set apart 
lor public rendezvous, where the cunous 
miglit meet ayd satisfy their mutual curi- 
osity. Among these the barbers' shops 
have justly borne the pre-eminence. Amonff 
the Greeks, barbers' news was a proverbial 
expression ; and ' Horace, in one of his 
epistles, makes honourable mention of the 
Roman barl)ers in the same light. 

Those of Endand are known to be no 
wise inferior to their Greek or Roman prede- 
cessors. You there see foreign afiairs dis- 
cussed in a manner little interior to tliat 
with which they are handled in the coflee- 
house ; and donuistic occurrences are more 
largely and freely treated in the former 
than in tlie latter. But this serves only for 
the men. Now, whereas the females of 
this country, especially those of the lower 
order, do associate themselves much more 
than those of other nations, our polity 
would he highly deficient, if they had not 
some place set apart likewise for the indul- 
gi:nce of their curiosity, seeing they ai^ in 
liiis no wav inferior to tlie other half of the 
species. 

In enjoying, therefore, such place of ren- 
dezvous, "the British fair ought to esteem 
themselves more happy than any of tJieir 
foreign sisters ; as 1 do not remember either 
to iiave read in history, or to have seen in 
my travels, any thing Of the like kind. 

*^This place, 'then, is no other than the 
chandlers shop, the known seat of all the 
m-ws ; or, as it is vulgarly called, gossiping, 
in every j)arish in Kiigland. 

Mrs.' Partritlize being one day at this as- 
sembly of females, was asked by one of her 
neiirhfx»nrs, if she had heard no news lately 
of Jenny Jones ? To which she answered in 
tin? neirative. ll\xm this the other replied, 
with a smile, that the ]»arish was very much 
oliliL'ed to her for having turned Jenny 
a wav as she did. 

Mrs. Partridge, whose \eBLlou?»Y^ ^^»ft 
reader well knowa, was \o\\g, Wvivcfc cvxs^ 
and who had no other qwaneWoVyfex iftKsfti 
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answered boldly, She did not know any ob- 
ligation the parish had to her on that rC" 
count ; ibr she believed Jenny had scarce 
led her equal behind her. 

* No, truly,' said the gossip, * I hope not, 
though I fancy we have sluts enow too. 
Then you liave not hoard, it seems, tliat 
she hatii been bn>ught to bed of two bas- 
tards ? but as tliey are nut born liere, niy 
husband and the other overseer says, we 
sliall not be obliged to keep them.' 

* Two bastards !' answered Mrs. Par- 
tridge hastily : * you suq)rise me. I don't 
know whether we must keep them ; but I 
am sure they must have been Ix'^tlen here, 
(or the wench liath not been nine months 
gone away.' 

Notliing can be so quick and sudden as 
the operatioasol* the luind, csjKTially wln*n 
hope or tear, or jtialousy, to which the two 
others are but journeymen, ^el it to work. 
It occurre<l iastantlv to her, that Jcnnv liad 
scarce ever been out of her own house while 
she lived with her. The leaning over the 
chair, the 8ud<len starting up, the Latin, the 
smile, and many other thini^, nished upon 
her all at once. The satislaction her hus- 
band expressed in the departure of Jenny 
appeared now to be only dissembled ; again, 
in the same instant, to \)e real ; but yet, (to 
confirm her jealousy,) proceeding from sa- 
tiety, and a hundreil other bad causes. In 
a word, she was con\'inced of her hushatid's 
guilt, and immediately left the assembly in 
confusion. 

As fair Grimalkin, who, though the young- 
est of the feline family, degenerates not in 
ferocity from the elder branches of her 
lK)use, and though inferior in strength, is 
eaual in fierceness to th^» noble tiger him- 
pelf, when a little mouse, whom it hath long 
tormented in sport, escapes from her clutch- 
es, for a while freti*, scolds, growLs, swears ; 
but if the tnmk, or box, behind whicli the 
mouse lay hid, be again removed, she fli(»8 
like lightning on her prey, and, with en- 
venomed wrath, bites, scratches, mumbles, 
and tears the little animal. 

Not with knw fury did Mrs. Partridge fly 
on the poor ^dajyogue. Her tongue, teeth, 
and hands, fell all upon him at once. His 
wig was in an instant torn from his head, 
hia shirt from his back, and from his face 
descended five stn^ms of blood, denoting 
the number of claws witli which nature had 
luihappily armed the enemy. 

Mr. Partridcre acted some time on the de- 
fensive only : indeed he attempted only to 
guard Ids face with his hands ; but as he 
fliund that his antai^)nist abated nothing of 
her rage, he thought he might, at least, en- 
deavour to disarm her, or rather to confine 
her arms ; in doing which, her cap fell off 
ID the struggle, and her hair, being too short 
to Peach her shoulders, erected it>«elf on bet 



head ; her stays likewise, which were laced 
through one single hole at the bottom, burst 
open ; and her brejusts, wliich were much 
more redundant than her hair, huuQ down 
below her middle ; her face was Dkewisc 
marked with the bU^id of her husl>aud ; 
her teeth gnashed with rage ; and fire, such 
as sparkles from a smith's lorge, darted I'rom 
her eyes. Si) that, altot^ether, this Amazo- 
nian heroine might )^ave U-en an object of 
terror to a nmch bolder man tlian Mr. Par- 
tridge. 

He had, at length, the goml fortune, by 
getting jx)SR(?ssion of her anas ^ render 
tlM»se weaixms which she wore at tlie ends 
ot' lier fingei-s useless ; which she no wwner 
|XTcrived, than the soilness of her sex pre- 
vailed over her rage, and she pres<*ntlv dis- 
solved in tears, which soon alter concluded 
in a fit. 

That small share of sense w*hich Mr. Par- 
tridge had hitherto preserved through this 
scene of fbry, of tlie cause of which he 
was hitherto ignorant, now utterly abandon- 
ed him. He ran instantly into tlie street, 
hallooing out that his wile was in the ago- 
nies of death, and l)est?eching the neigh- 
Iwurs to fly with the utmost haste to her 
assistance'. Several gixxl women obeyed 
his sununoas, who entering his house, and 
applying the usual remedies on such occa- 
sions, Mrs. Partridge was, at length, to tiie 
great joy of her husband, brought to her- 
self. 

As soon as she had a little recollected 
her spirits, and somewhat composted herself 
with a cordial, she l>egan to inform the 
company of the manifold injuries she had 
received from her husband ; who, she said, 
was not contented to injure her in her bed ; 
but, upon her upbraiding him with it, had 
treated her in the cruelest manner imagin- 
able; had torn her c^ip and hair from ner 
head, antl her stays from her body, giWng 
her, at the same time, several blow's, the 
marks of which she should carry to the 
grave. 

The poor man, who bore on his face; ma- 
ny and more \isible marks of the indigna- 
tion of his wife, stood in silent astonishment 
at this accusation ; which the reader will, 
I believo, liear witness for liim had greatly 
exceeded the tnith ; for indeed he had not 
struck her once ; and this silence being in- 
terpreted to be a confession of the charge 
by the whole court, they all l>egan at once, 
mia voce, to rebuke and rvvWe him, repeat- 
ing of\en, that none but a coward ever 
struck a w<wian. 

Mr. Partridge bore all tliis patiently ; but 
when his wife appealed to the blood on her 
face\ as an evidence of his barbarity, he 
could not help laying claim to his owni 
\>\ood, \oT so it really was ; as he thought 
, it vexy \\t\T\^\.vff^ vVix i^^ i>^>M rot mjj^ 
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(as wc are taught tliat of a murdered per- 
son oflen dotii) ID vengeance aji^ainHt him. 

To thisi tlic women made no other an- 
swer, than that it was pity it had not come 
f W.»m Ilia heart, instead ol* hLs face ; ail de- 
claring, that, if ttieir liashandt} stioiiKl iill 
their hanils against them, they would have 
ilieir hearts' bioo<l out of their boilies. 

After much admonition tor what was 
pa^t, and nmch goo<l advice to Mr. Par- 
iri'li»elbr his future behaviour, the compa- 
ny :it length dfparted,and left tlie hushaml 
aii.l wife to a personal conlercnco to«;ether, 
in wiiich Mr. Partridge soon learned the 
cause of all his sutieriiigs. 



CHAPTER V. 

CirtUaining tmuh mnlter to exercise the judgment 
and reJUelum of the reader, 

I BELIEVE it is a true observation, that 
few secrets are divulged to one pei"son only ; 
but, certainly, it would be next to a mira- 
cle, tliat a fact of tliis kind should l>e known 
to a ^vhole parish, and not transpire any 
farther. 

And, indeed, a very few days had passed, 
before the country, to use a connnoii phrase, 
rung of the schoolmaster of Little Bad- 
diiigt<m, who was siiid to have beaten his 
wile in the most cruel manner. Nav, in 
8i)me places, it was re|X)rted he had nmr- 
dered her; in others, that he had broken 
her arms; in others, her legs; in short, 
tiiere was scarce an injury which can lie 
done to a human creature, but what Mrs. 
Partridge was somewhere or other affirmed 
to have received fnim her husband. 

The cause of this (luarrel was likewise 
varioiwly reported ; for as some |>eople said 
• that Mrs. Partridge had caught her luis- 
l)aiid in bt;d with fiis maid, so many other 
reason.^, of a very ditlerent kind, went 
abroad. Nay, some traiLsferred the truilt to 
the wite, and the jealousy to the husbaml. 

Mrs. Wilkins had long ago heard oi' this 
qiiarivl ; but, as a different cause from the 
ttu*^ uue liad reached her ears, she thought 
proper to conceal it ; and the rather, per- 
liapd, as tlie blame was imiversally laid on 
Mr. Partridge ; and his wite, when she was 
MTvant to Mr. All worthy, had in something 
oifended Mrs. Wilkins, wlio was not of a 
very tbrsriving temper. 

But Mrs. Wilkins, wiiose eyes could see 
objects at a distance, and who coidd very 
well look forward a few years into futurity, 
had perceived a strong hkehhood of Cap- 
tain Blifil's being hereafter her master ; and 
as she i>lainly discerned that the captain 
bore no great good-will to the little found- 
ling, she fancied it would be rendering liim 
an agrpeable«;meie» ifahe could mnko any 
dmcoverlea that might kaaen tlie a^kction ' 



which Mr. Allwortliy seemed to have con- 
tracted t()r this child, and wliich gave visi- 
hlt^ uneasiness to the captain, who could not 
entirely conceal it even before A 11 worthy 
himsell'; though Ids wile, who acted her 
part nuich belter m public, frequently re- 
commended to him her own example, of 
conniving at the folly of her broilier, which, 
she siiid, she at least as well perceived, and 
as much resented, as any other possibly 
could. 

Mrs. Wilkins having, therefore, by acci- 
dent, gotten a true scent of the above story, 
though long after it had happned, failed 
not to satisfy herself tlioroughly of all the 
]>articulars; and tlien acquainted the cap- 
tain, that fjhe had at last discovered the 
true father of the little bastard, which she 
was sorry, she said, to see her master lose 
liis reputation in the aiuntry, by taking so 
much notice of. 

The captain chid her for tlie conclusion 
of her speech, as an improp>er assurance in 
judging of her master's actions ; for, if his 
honour, or his understanding, would have 
sudered the captain to make an alliance with 
Mrs. Wilkins, his pride would by no means 
have admitted it And, to say tlie truth, 
there is no conduct less |K)Utic, than to en- 
ter into any confederacy with your friend's 
servants, against tlieir master: for bv these 
means you afterwards become tlie slave of 
these very servants; by whom vou arecon- 
stiintly liable to be b<'trayt;d. And this con- 
sideration, perhaps it was, prevented Captain 
Blifil from being more explicit witli Mrs. 
Wilkins, or from encouraging the abuse 
which she had bestowed on Allwortliy. 

But though he declared no satisfaction to 
Mrs. Wili<ins at this discovery, he enjoyed 
not a little from it in his own mind, and re- 
solved to make the best use of it he was 
ablt;. 

He kept this matter a lone time concealed 
within his own brtiast, in no|)e8 that Mr. 
Allworthy might hear it from some other per- 
son ; but Mrs. Wilkins, whether she resent- 
ed tlie captain's behaviour, or whether his 
cunning was iK^yond her, and she feared tlie 
discovery might displease him, never after- 
wards opened her lips about the matter. 

I have thought it somewhat strange, upon 
reflection, that the housekeeper never ac- 
quainted Mrs. Blifil with this news, as wo- 
men are more inclined to communicate all 
pieces of intelligence to their own sex, than 
to ours. The only way, as it appears to 
me, of solving this difficulty, is, by imputing 
it to that distance which was now grown 
between the lady and housekeeper : wnether 
this arose trom a jealousy in Mrs. Blifil, that 
Wilkins showed too great a respect to the 
fbundUng ; for while she \vw\ eu^<i^vo\\T«vB, 
to ruin the little infant, uvotAct \o\t\a^viVs»\fc 
henielf with Uie captaui, ft\\c vj-a» mvct^ ^ft>J 
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more and more commending it before All- 
worthy, as his fondness for it every day in- 
creased. This, notwillistanding all the care 
•he took at other times to express the direct 
contrary to Mrs. Blitil, perhaps offended tJiat 
delicate lady, who certainly now hated Mrs. 
Wilkins ; and tlKiwi^ti she did not, or jwssibly 
conid not, ah.solutelv remove her from her 
plaa*, she found, however, the means of 
makintr her lift; very mw^asy. This Mrs. 
Wilkins, at lenjrth, so resented, that she very 
openly showed all manner of respect and 
fondne.ss to little Tt)mmy, in opposition to 
Mrs. Blifil. 

The captain, tlierefore, findinjr the story 
in dan^r of perishinjjj, at last toDk an op- 
porlmuty to reveal it himself*. 

He was one dav enijaixed with Mr. All- 
worthv in a discourse on charitv ; in which 
the captain, with great leaminLT, proved to 
Mr. Allworthy that the word charitv in 
scripture no where means beneficenco or 
generosity. 

* The christian relitjion,' he said, ' was in- 
stituted for much nobler jmrposes, than to 
enforce a lesson which many heathen phi- 
losophers had tsiught us long btitbrc, and 
which, though it might, perhaps, be called a 
moral virtue, savoured but little of that sub- 
lime christian-like disposition, that vast ele- 
vation of thought, in purity approaching to 
ani^Hc perfection, to he attained, expressed, 
and felt only by grace.' ' Those,' he said, 
* came nearer to tlie scripture meanuig, who 
understood by it candour, or the forming of 
a benevolent opinion of our brethren, and 
p)as8ing a favourable judgment on their ac- 
tions ; a virtue much higher, and more ex- 
tensive in its nature, than a pitiful distribu- 
tion of alms, which, though we would never 
so much prejudice, or even ruin our families, 
could never reach many ; whereas charity, 
in the other and truer sense, might be ex- 
tended to all mankind.' 

He said, * Considering who the disciples 
were, it would be absurd to conceive the 
doctrine of generosity, or fiiving alms, to 
have been preached to them. And, as we 
could not well imagine this doctrine should 
be preached by its divine Author to men 
who could not pnictise it, much less shall 
we think it understood so by those who can 
practise it, and do not. 

* But though,' continued he, * there is, I 
am afraid, little merit in these benefactions; 
there would, I must confess, be much 
pleasure in them to a good mind, if it was 
not abated by one consideration. I mean, 
that we are liable to be imposed iipon, and 
to confer our choicest favours often on the 
undeserving, as you must own was your 
case in your bounty to that worthless fellow 

Partridge; for two or three such examples 



generosity ; nay, may even make him timo 
rous in bestowing, lest he should be guilty 
of supporting vice, and encouraging the 
wicked ; a en me of a very black aye, and 
tor which it will by no meaas be a sufficient 
excuse, that we have not actually intended 
such an encouragement; unless we have 
used the utmost caution in choosing the ob- 
jects ot* our beneficence ; a consideration 
which, I make no doubt, hath gi*eatly check- 
ed the liberality of many a worthy and pious 
man.' 

Mr. Allworthy answered, * He could not 
dispute with the captain in the Greek lan- 
guagt^, and therefore could say nothing as 
to the true sense of tlie word which is trans- 
lated charity; but that he had always 
thought it was interpreted to consLst in ac- 
tion, and that giving alms constituted at 
lt?ast one branch of that virtue. 

* As to the meritorious part,' he said, * he 
readily agreed with the captain; for where 
could be the merit of barely discJiarging 
a duty, which,' he said, 'let the word 
charity have what constnicti(m it wo4ld, it 
sufficiently appt^ared to ])e from the whole 
tenour of the New Testament ? And as he 
thought it an indispensable duty, enjoined 
both by the christian law, and by the law 
of Nature itself', so was it witlial so pleas- 
ant, that if any duty could be said to be its 
own reward, or to pay us while we are dis- 
charging it, it was tins. 

' To confess the truth,' said he, * there is 
one degree of generosity, (of charity I would 
have called it,) which seems to have some 
show of merit, and that is, where from a 
principle of benevolence and christian love, 
we bestow on another what we really want 
ourselves; where, in order to lessen the 
distresses of another, we condescend to 
share some part of them, by giving what 
even our own necessities cannot weU spare. 
This is, I think, meritorious ; but to relieve 
our brethren only with our sup>erfluities ; to 
be charitable, (I must use the word,) rather 
at the exiHjnse of our coffers than ourselves; 
to save several families from misery, rather 
than hang up an extraordinary picture in 
our houses, or gratify any other idle ridicu- 
lous vanity — mis seems to be only being 
christians ; nay, indeed, only being human 
creatures. Nay, I will venture to go far- 
ther, it is being in some degree epicures : 
for what could the greatest epicure wish 
rather than to eat with many mouths in- 
stead of one r which, I think, may be pre- 
dicated of any one who knows that the 
bread of many is owing to his own lar- 
gesses. 

' As to the apprehension of bestowing 
bounty on such as may hereafter prove un- 
worthy objects, because many have proved 
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many examples of ioOTatitude can justify a 
man 8 hardening tiia neait against the uis- 
treases of his fellow-creatures ; nor do I be- 
lieve it can ever have such ellect on a truly 
benevolent mind. Nothing less tlian a per- 
suasion of universal depravity can lock up 
the charity of a good man ; and this per- 
suasion must Ic^d him, I tliink, eiilier into 
atheism, or enthusiasm ; but surely it is un- 
fair to argue such universal depravity from 
a few vicious individuals ; nor was this, I 
believe, ever done by a man, who, upon 
searching his own mind, found one certain 
exception to the general rule.' He then con- 
cluded by asking, ^wlio that Partrid^ 
was, whom he had called a worthless fel- 
low?' 

* I mean,' said the captain, * Partridge 
the barber, tlie schoolmaster, what do you 
call liim ? Partrid^, the fatlier of tlie little 
child which you found in your bed.' 

Mr. AUworthy expressed ^eat surprise 
at tills account, and the captam as great at 
his ignorance of it: for he said he had 
known it above a month ; and at length re- 
collected, with much difficulty, that he was 
told it by Mrs. Wilkins. 

Upon this, Wilkins was immediately 
summoned; who, having confirmed what 
the captain said, was by Mr. Allw^orthy, by 
and with the captain's advice, despatched 
to Little Baddington, to inform herself of 
the truth of the fact : for the captain ex- 
pressed great dislike at all hasty proceed- 
ings in criminal matters, and said he would 
by no means have Mr. Allworthy take any 
resolution eitlier to the prejudice of the child 
or its father, before he was satisfied that 
the latter was guiltv ; for though he had 
privately satisfied lumself of this from one 
of Partridge's neighbours, yet he was too 
qenerous to give any such evidence to Mr. 
Allworthy. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The triai of Partridge, the schoolmaster, for inr o)t- 
Hneney; the evidence of his wife ; a short re- 
JletUen en the ttisdom of ottr law ; irith other 
grave nustters, which those will like best who i(?i- 
dentand them most. 

It may be wondered, that a storv so 
well known, and which had furnished so 
much matter of conversation, should never 
have been mentioned to Mr. Allworthy him- 
self, who was perhaps the only person in 
that country who haa never heard of it. 

To account in some measure (or tliis to 
the reader, I think proper to inform him, 
that there was no one in the kin(;dom less 
interested in opposing that doctrine con- 
cerninff the meaning of the WH)rd cliarity, 
which hath been seen in the preceiUng chajy- 
ter dma our good maiu indeed, he was ' 



equally entitled to this virtue in either sense ; 
lor as no man was ever more sensible of the 
wants, or more ready to relieve tlie distress- 
es ot* others, so none could be more tender 
of their characters, or slower to believe any 
thing to their disadvantage. 

Scandal, therefore, never found any ac- 
cess to lus table ; lor as it hath been' long 
since observed, that you may know a man 
by his companions, so I will venture to say, 
that, by attending to the conversation at a 
great man's table, you may satisfy yourself 
of his religion, his politics, his taste, and in- 
deed of his entire disposition ; for though a 
few odd fellows will utter their own senti- 
ments in all places, yet much the greater 
part of mankind have enough of the court- 
ier to accommodate their conversation to 
the taste and inclination of their 8up>erior8. 

But to return to Mrs. Wilkins, who, hav- 
ing executed her commission with great 
despatch, though at fitleen miles distance, 
brought back such a confirmation of the 
schoolmaster's guilt, that Mr. Allworthy 
detennined to send for tlie criminal, and ex- 
amine Iiim viva voce, Mr. Partridge, there- 
fore, was summoned to attend in order to , 
his defence, (if he could make any,) against 
the accusation. 

At tlie time appointed, before Mr. All- 
worthy himself, at Paradise-hall, came as 
well the said Partridge, with Anne hia wife, 
as Mrs. Wilkins his accuser. 

And now, Mr. Allworthy being seated in 
the chair of justice, Mr. Partridge was 
brought before him. Having heard his ac- 
cusation from the mouth ofMrs. Wilkins, 
he pleaded not guilty, making many vehe- 
ment protestations of his innocence. 

Mrs. Partridge was then examined, who 
after a modest apology for being obliged to 
speak the truth against her husband, relat- 
ed all the circumstances with which the 
reader has already been acquainted ; and at 
last concludeii witli her husband's confes- 
sion of liis guilt. 

Whether she had forgiven him or no, I 
will not venture to determine ; but it is cer- 
tain she was an unwilling witness in this 
cause ; and it is probable, Iromcertain other 
realms, would never have been brought 
to ilepose as she did, had not Mrs. Wilkins, 
with exeiil art, fished all out of her at her 
own liouse, and had she not indeed made 
promises, in Mr. Allworthy 's name, that tlie 
puiii.shment of her husband should not be 
such as might any wise affect his family. 

Partridge still persisted in asserting his 
innocence, though he admitted he had made 
the above mentioned confession ; which he, 
however, endeavoured to account for, by 
protesting that he was forced into it by the 
continued imporlumly s\\ewaeiV*, 'wVonqti- 
cd, that, as she was sute o? Via pi^V, ^\fc 
would never leave toimeu\Ati^ >cSsi i2^\» 
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had owned it: and faithfully promised, 
tliat in such case, slie would never mention 
it to him more. Hence, he said, he had 
been induced falsely to confess himself guil- 
ty, though he was iiuiocent ; and that he 
believedlie should have confessed a murder 
(ram the same motive. 

Mrs. Partridije could not bear this impu- 
tation with patience ; and having no otlier 
remedy in trie present place but tears, she 
called forth a plentiful assistance from them, 
and then addressing herjielf to Mr. Alhvor- 
thy, she said, (or rather cried,) * May it 
please your worship, there never was any 
I>oor woman so injured as I am b^ tliat base 
man; for tliis is not the only uistance of 
his falsehood to me. No, may it please your 
worship, he hatli injured my bed many's the 
good tmie and oHen. I could have put up 
with his drunkenness and neglect of his busi- 
ness, if lie had not broke one of the sacred 
commandments. Besides, if it had been out 
of doors, I had not mattered it so much ; but 
with my own servant, in my own house, 
under my own roof, to defile my own chaste 
bed, which to be sure he hat^i with his 
beastly stinking whores. — Yes, you villain, 
you have defiled my own bed, you have ; 
and then you have charged me with bullock- 
ing you m owning the truth. It is very 
likely, an't please your worship, that I 
should bullock him. I have marks enow 
about my body to show of his cruelty to 
me. If you had been a man, you vilkin, 
you would have scorned to injure a woman 
in tliis manner. But you an t half a man, 
you know it. Nor have you been half a 
iiusband to me. You need run after 

whores, you need, when I am sure And 

ance he provokes me, I am ready, an't 
please your worship, to take my bodily oatli 
tliat I found them a-bed together. What, 
you have forgot, I suppose, when you beat 
me into a fit, and made the blood run down 
my forehead, because I only civilly taxed 
you\vith your adultery ! but I can prove it 
by all my neighbours. You have almost 
bntke my heart, you have, you have.' 

Here Mr. Allworthy interrupted, and 
begged her to be pacified, promising her 
ttiat she should have justice ; then, turning 
to Partridge, who stood aghast, one haff 
of his wits oemg hurried away by surprise, 
and the other lialf by fear, he said he was 
sorry to see there was so wicked a man in 
the world. He assured him, that his pre- 
varicating and lying backward and for- 
ward was a great aggravation of liis guilt ; 
for which the only atonement he could make 
was by confession and repentance. He ex- 
horted him, therefore, to begin by immedi- 
ately con^essma the fact, and not to persist 
in denying what was so plauily proved 
MgaiuBt him even by iiis own wife. 



mcnt, wliile I make a just compliment to 
the great wisdom and sagacity of our law, 
which refuses to admit llie evidence of a 
wife for or against her husband. Tliis, 
says a certain learned autlior, who, I be- 
lieve, was never quoted before in any but a 
law-b(K)k, would be the means of creating 
an eternal dissension between tliem. U 
would, indeed, be the means of much per- 
jury, and of much wliipping, fining, impri- 
soning, transporting, and hanging. 

Partridge stood a while silent, till, being 
bid to speak, he said he had already spx>ken 
the truth, and appealed to Heaven for his 
iimocence, and lastly to the girl, herself, 
whom he desired hys worship immediately 
to send for ; for he was ignorant, or at least 
pretended to be so, that she had left that 
part of the country. 

Mr. Allwortliv, whose natural love of 
justice, joined to his coolness of temper, 
made him always a most patient magistrate 
in hearing all the witnesses which an ac- 
cused person could produce in Ins defence, 
agreed to defer his final determinatbn of 
this matter till the arrival of Jenny, for 
whom he immediately despatched a mes- 
senger; and then, having recommended 
peace between Partridge and his wife, 
(though he addressed himself chiefly to tlie 
wrong person,) he appointed them to at- 
tend again the'tliird day; for he had sent 
Jenny a whole day's journey from his own 
house. 

At the appointed time, the parties all as- 
sembled, wnen the messenjrcr returning 
brought word, that Jenny was not to be 
found ; for that she had lefl her habitation 
a few days before, in company wl\h a re- 
cruiting officer. 

Mr. Allworthy then declared, that tlie 
evidence of such a slut as she appeared to 
be would have deserved no credit ; but he 
said he could not help tliinking, that, had she 
been present, and would have declared the 
truth, she must have confirmed what so 
many circumstances, together with his own 
confession, and the declaration of his wife, 
that she had caught her husband in the fact, 
did sufficiently prove. He therefore once 
more exhorted Partridge to confess; but 
he still avowing his innocence, Mr. Allwor- 
thy declared himself satisfied of his guilt, 
and that he was too bad a man to receive 
any encouragement from him. He tliere- 
fore deprived him of his annuity, and re- 
commended repentance to him, on account 
of another world, and industry to maintain 
Himself and his wife in this. 

There were not, perhaps, many more 
unhappy persons than poor Partridge. He 
had lost the best part of his income by the 
evidence of his wife, and yet was dally up- 
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of that benefit; but such was his fortune, 
aiid he was oblj^d to subiuit to it. 

Though I called hiui ixx)r Partridge in 
the laiit paragraph, I would have the Header 
ratlier impute tJie epithet to the compa^s- 
siou of liiy lenij^jr, than conceive it ti) be 
auv declaration of iiis iuiiocx^nce. Whether 
iic was iimocent or not, will, {)«Thaps, ap- 
i)ear hereafter; but ii* tlie liistoric muse 
ha til entrusted me with any secrets, I will 
by no means be j^lty of discovering tliem 
till site shall give me leave. 

Here, therefore, the reader must suspend 
his curiosity. Certain it is, that, whatever 
was the truth of tliis case, there was evi- 
dence more titan sufiicient to a)nvict him 
betbre Allworthy ; indeed, much less would 
have satisfied a bench of justices on an or- 
der of bastardy ; and yet, notwithstanding 
llie positiveness of Mrs. Partridge, who 
would have taken the sacrament upon the 
matter, Uiere is a possibility that the school- 
master was entirely innocent : for tliough 
it appeared clear, on comparing the time 
when Jenny depaited from Little Badding- 
ton, with that of her delivery, that she had 
tliere conceived this infant, yet it by no 
means followed o(^ necessity that Mr. Par- 
tridge must have bi^en its father; for, to 
omit otlier particulars, there was in tlie 
same house a lad near eighteen, between 
whom and Jemiy there had subsisted suf- 
ficient intimacy to found a reasonable sus- 
picion ; and yet, so blind is jealousy, this 
circumstance never once entered into the 
Ijead of the enraged wile. 

Wliether Partridge repented or not, ac- 
cording u> Mr. AUwortliy's advice, Is not so 
apparent. Certain it is, that liis wile re- 
pented heartily of the evidence she had 
given against liim; especially when she 
Sound Mrs. Deborah had deceived her, and 
refused to make any application to Mr. All- 
worthy on her behalf. She had, however, 
somewhat better sucx;ess with Mrs. Blifil, 
who was, as the reader must have perceiv- 
ed, a much^ better tempered woman, and 
very kindly undertook to solicit her brother 
to restore the annuity; in which, thoiicrh 
good-nature miglit have some share, yet a 
stronger and more, natural motive will ap- 
pear in the next chapter. 

These solicitations were nevertheless un- 
iuceesaful ; for though Mr. Allworthy did 
not tiiink, with some late writers, that mer- 
cy coasists only in punishing offenders ; yet 
hie was as far tmm thinking that it is prop)er 
to this excellent quality to pardon great 
criminals wantonlv, without anv reason 
whatever. Any doubtfulness of the lact, 
or any circumstance of mitigation, was 
never disregarded ; but the petitions of an 
offender, or the intercessions of others, did 
not in the least affect him. In a word, he 
jterer pmrdoaed because the offender him- 



self, or his friends, were unwilling that he 
should be punished. 

Partridge and his wife were, therefore, 
both obliged to submit to their fate ; which 
was indeed severe enough : for so far was 
he from doubling his mdustry on the ao* 
count ol' his lessened income, tliat he did in 
a manner abaiidtm himself to despair ;imd 
as he was by nature indolent, that vice now 
increased upon liim, by which means he 
lost the littJe school he had ; so thiat neither 
his wife nor himself would have had any 
bread to eat, had not tlie charity of some 
good christian interposed, and pro\ided 
them with what was just sufficient for their 
sustenance. 

As this support was conveyed to them 
by an unknown hand, tliey imagined, and 
so, I doubt not, will tlie reader, that Mr. 
Allworthy himself was their secret benefac- 
tor ; who, though he would not openly en- 
courage vice, could yet privately relieve 
tlie distresses of the vicious themselves, 
when these became too exquisite and dis- 
proportionate to their demerit In which 
light their wretchedness appeared now to 
Fortune herself; for shr at lengtli took pity 
on this miserable couple, and considerably, 
lessened the wretched state of Partridge, 
by putting a final end to that of his wne, 
who soon ailer caught the small-pox, and 
died. 

The justice which Mr. Allworthy had 
executed on Partridge, at first met with 
universal approbation ; but no sooner had 
he felt its consequences, than his neigh- 
bours began to relent, and to compassion- 
ate his case; and presently af\er, to blame 
that as rigour and severity wliich they be- 
fore called justice. They now exclaimed 
against punishing in cold blood, and sang 
forth the praises of mercy and forgiveness. 

These cries were coiLsideiably mcreased 
by the death of Mrs. Partridge, which, 
though owing to the distemper above men- 
tioned, which is no consequence of poverty 
or distress, manv were not ashamed to im- 
pute to Mr. Allworthy s severity, or, as 
they now termed it, cruelty. 

Partridge having now liwt his wife, his 
school, and his annuity, and the unknown 
peixon having now discontinued the last 
mentioned charity, resolved to change the 
scent?, and left the country, where he was 
in danger of starving, with the universal 
(*/>mpassion of all his neighbours. 



CHAPTER VIL 

»1 short sketch of that felicity tohich prudent eouvles 
may extract from hatred ; \rith a short apology 
for those people toho overlook imperfeetuns m 
their friends. 

Though the capia\t\ V\ad ^^ecVwia^^ ^^ 
molished poor Panndg<e) ^etVfc Xflia ^ofiX 
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reaped the harvest he hoped for, which 
was to turn the foundling out of Mr. All- 
worthy's house 

On the contrary, that crentleman ^w 
every day fonder of little Tommy, ns if he 
intended to countcrl)aljincc his severity to 
the father with extraordinary Ibnilness and 
affection towords the son. 

This a good deal soured tlie captain's 
temper, as did all the other daily instiinees 
of Mr. AUworthy's generosity ; fi)r he look- 
ed on all such largestten to be diminutions of 
his own wealtli. 

In this, we have sai*!, he did not acrree 
with his wife; nor imleed, in any thini; 
else : for though an affection placed on the 
understanding is, bv many wise persoiu*, 
thought more durable than tliat which is 
founded on beauty, yet it happened other- 
wise in the present case. Nay, the under- 
standings of^his couple were their princi{>iil 
bone of contention, and one great cause of 
many quarrels, which from time to time 
arose between them ; and which at last 
ended, on the side of the lady, in a sover- 
eign contempt for her husband ; and on the 
husband's, m an utter abhorrence of his 
wife. 

As these had botli exercised their talents 
chiefly in the study of divinity, this was, 
fit>m their first acquaintance, the most 
common topic of conversation between 
them. The captain, like a well-bred man, 
bad, before marriage, always given up his 
opinion to that of the lady ; and this, not 
in the clumsy awkward manner of a con- 
ceited blockhead, who, while he civilly 
yields to a superior in an argument, is de- 
sirous of beingstill known to think himself 
in the right. Tlie captain, on tlie contrary, 
though one of the proudest fellows in the 
world, so absolutely yielded the victory to 
his antagonist, that she, who had not' the 
least doubt of his sincerity, retired always 
from tlie dispute with an admiration of her 
own understandin£r, and a love for his. 

But though this complaisance to one 
whom the captain thorouglily despised was 
not so uneasy to him as it would have been 
had any hopes of preferment made it neces- 
sary to show the same submission to a 
Hoadley, or to some other of great reputa- 
tion in the science, yet even this cost him 
too much to be endured without some mo- 
tive. Matrimony, therefore, having re- 
moved all such motives, he grew weary of 
this condescension, and Ix^iran to treat the 
opinions of his wife with that haughtiness 
and insolence, which none but those who 
deserve some contempt themselves can be- 
stow, and tliosc only who deserve no con- 
tempt can bear. 

When the first torrent of tenderness was 
over, and when, in the calm and long inter- 
vvi between the fits, reason began to open 



the eyes of the lady, and she saw this alter- 
ation of behaviour in the captain, who at 
leui^h answered all her arguments only 
wiili pish and pshaw, she was far from en- 
during the indiii^nily with a tame submis- 
sion, indeed, it at first so highly provoked 
hor, that itniitrht have prtKiuced some tra- 
jrical event, had it not taken a more harm- 
Itrss turn, by filling htT with the utnu^st 
contempt for her luishandV understanding, 
which somewhat qualified her hatred to- 
wards him ; though of this likewise slie had 
a pretty modenite share. 

The' captain's hatred to her i^-as of a 
purer kind : for as to any impiTfections in 
her knowlediTi* or imderstanding, he no 
mon» d(*spls«'d her for them, than tor her not 
beinjr six Itrt hiirh. in his opinion of the 
female sex, he exceeded the nioroseness of 
Aristotle himself; he hx>ked on a woman as 
on an animal of domestic U8<^, of somewhat 
hiifher consitlcration than a cat, since her 
offices were (»f rather mort» importance ; hut 
the dillerence between thew* two was, in 
his estimation, so small, that, in Ids mar- 
riage contracted with Mr. Allworthy's lands 
and tenements, it would liave been pretty 
equal which of them he had taken into the 
bargain. And yet so tender was his pride, 
that it felt the contempt which his wife now 
began to express towards him; and this, 
added to the surfeit he had belbre taken of 
her love, created in him a degree of disgust 
and abhorrence, perhaps hardly to be ex- 
ceeded. 

One situation only of the married state is 
excluded from pleasure ; and that is, a state 
of indifference : but as manv of mv readers, 
I hope, know what an exquisite deli/c^it 
there is in conveying pU^asure to a beloved 
object, so some lew, I am afraid, 'may have 
experienced the satisfaction of tormenting 
one we hate. It is, I apprehend, to come at 
this latter pleasure, that we see both sexes 
of\en give up that ease in marriage which 
thty mi(;ht otherwise possess, though their 
mate was never so disagreeable to them. 
Hence the wife often puts on fits of love 
and jealousy, nay, even denies herself any 
pleasure, to disturb and prevent those of 
her husband ; and he again, in return, puts 
frequent restraints on himself, and stays at 
home in company which he dislikes, in or- 
der to confine his wife to what she equally 
detests. Hence, too, must flow those tears 
which a widow sometimes st) plentifully 
sheds over the ashes of a husband with 
whom she led a life of constant disquiet and 
turhulencv, and whom now she can never 
hope to torment any more. 

But ifever any couple enjoved this pleas- 
ure, it was at present experienced by the 
captain and his lady. It was always a suf- 
ficient reason to cither of them to be ohsti- 
nate io any opinion, that the other had pre* 
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fioiisly asserted the contrary. If the one 
proposed any amusement, the other con- 
stantly objected to it : they never loved or 
hated, commended or abused, the 8anie per- 
son. And for this reason, as the captain 
looked with an evil eye on the little loiind- 
ling, his wife be^an now to caress it almost 
equally with her own child. 

The reader will be apt to conceive, that 
this behaviour between the husband and 
wife did not greatly contribute to Mr. All- 
worthy's repose, as it tended so little to that 
serene happiness which he had desiirned 
for all tliree from this alliance; but the 
truth is, though he might })e a little disap- 
pointed in liis sanguine expectations, yet he 
was tar from being acquainted with the 
whole matter ; for as the captain was, from 
certain obvious reasons, much on his guard 
before him, the lady wasoblij^ed, Ibr fear of 
her brother's displeasure, to pursue the 
same conduct. In fact, it is po.s.sible for a 
third p>erson to be very intimate, nay, even 
to live long in the same house, with a mar- 
ried couple, who have any tolerable discre- 
tion, and not even guess at the sour senti- 
ments which they bear to each other : for 
though the whole day may be sometimes 
too snort for hatred, as well as for love ; yet 
the many hours which they naturally spend 
together, apart from all olwcrvers, furnish 
people of tolerable moderation with such 
ample opportunity for the enjoyment of 
either paission, that, if they love," they can 
support being a few hours in company 
without toying, or if they hate, without 
spitting in eacb other's fac«s. 

It is possible, however, tfiat Mr. Allwor- 
hy saw enough to render him a little un- 
easy ; for we are not always to conclude, 
that a wise man is not hurt, because he 
doth not cry out and lament himself, like 
those of a childish or efleminate temper. 
But indeed it is possible he might see some 
faults in the captain without any uneasiness 
at all ; for men of true wisdom and good- 
ness are contented to take persons and 
things as they are, without complaining of 
their imperfections, or attempting to nmend 
them. They can sec a fault in a friend, a 
relation, or an acquaintance, without ever 
mentioning it to the parties themselves, or 
to any others ; and this ot\en without les- 
sening their affection. Indeed, unless great 
discernment be tempered with this over- 
kx>king disposition, we ought never to con- 
tract trienoship but with a degree of folly 
which we can (leccive ; for I hope my friends 
will pardon me when I declare, I know none 
of tliem without a fault ; and I should be 
8orr>' if I could imagine I had any friend 
who could not see mine. Forgiveness of 
this kind we give and demand in turn. It 
■ aa exercise of friendship, and perhaps 
none of the feast pleasant. And this for- 
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giveness we must bestow without desire of 
amendment There is, perhaps, no surer 
mark of lolly, than an atlempt to correct 
the natural infirmities of those we love. 
The finest comfKisition of human nature, as 
well as the finest china, may have a flaw in 
it; and this, I am alraid, in either case, is 
equally incurable; though, nevertheless, the 
pattern may remain of the highest value. 

Upon the whole, then, Mr. All worthy 
certiiinly saw some imperfections in the 
captain ; but as this was a very artful man, 
and eternally upon his guard. before him, 
these appeared to him no more than blem- 
ishes in a good character, which his good- 
ness made him overlook, and his wisdom 
prevented him from discovering to the cap- 
tain himsell'. Very different would have 
l>een his sentiment had he discovered the 
whole ; which, pt^rhajw, would in time have 
been the case, liad the husband and wife long 
continued this kind of bt^haviour to each 
other; but this kind Fortune took effectual 
means to prevent, by forcing the captain to 
do that which rendered him again dear to 
his wife, and restored all her tenderness and 
affection towards him. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

^ receipt to regain the lost qffectitma of a wife, 
which hath never been ftrunon to fail in the moH 
desperate cases. 

The captain was made large amends for 
the unpleasant minutes which he passed in 
the conversation of his wife, (and which 
were as few as he could contrive to make 
them,) by the pleasant meditations he en- 
joyed when alone. 

These meditations were entirely employ- 
ed on Mr. Allworthy's fortune ; for, first, he 
exercised much thought in calculating, as 
well as he could, the exact value of the 
wliole ; which calculations he often saw 
occasion to alter in his own favour ; and 
secondly and chiefly, he pleased himself with 
intended alterations in the house and gar^ 
dens, and in projecting many other schemes, 
as well for the improvement of the estate as 
of the grandeur of the place : for this pur- 
pose he applied himself to the studies of 
architecture and gardening, and read over 
many books on lK)th iliese subjects ; for 
these sciences, indeed, emj)loyed his whole 
time, and formed his only amusement. He 
at last completed a most excellent plan ; and 
very sorry we are, that it is not in our 
power to present it to our reader, since even 
the luxury of the present age, I believe, 
would hardly match it. It had, indeed, in a 
superlative degree, the two principal ingre- 
dients which serve to recommend all j^reat 
and noble designs of-1h\& ia\>xi^ \ ^ot ^\^ 
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quired an immodcnitc exi)en8e to execute, 
aiid a vast lengtli of time to brin^ it to any 
«ort of perfectiflft. The former of these, tlie 
immrnse wealtii of which the captain sup- 
posed Mr. Alhvorthy possessed, and wliich 
Uq thouijht hims^.'lf sure of inheriting, pro- 
mised very ellectuaily to supply; alid tlie 
hitter, tlie soundness of his own constitu- 
tion, and liis time of life, wiiich was only 
what is called middle-a«:e, removed all ap- 
pnMiension of liis not Hvhig to accomplish. 

Nothing was wanting to enable him to 
enter upon tlie immediate execution of this 
I>Ian, but the death of Mr. Allworthy ; in 
calculating wliich he had employed much 
of his own algebra, besides purchasing every 
book extant that treats of the value of lives, 
reversions, &c. From all which he satisfied 
himself, ihat as he had everv dav a chance 
of this hapix.>ning, so had he more than an 
even chance of this hap{XMiing witlun a few 
years. 

But while the captain was one day busi- 
ed in di'Cp contem])latioiis of this kind, one 
of the most unlucky, as well as unseasonable, 
accidents hapix'ned to him. The utmost 
malice of fortune could, indeed, have con- 
trived nothing so cruel, so mal-a-proix>s, so 
absolutely destructive to all his schemes. 
In short, not to keej) the reader in lonijr sus- 
pense, just at the very instant when his 
neart was exulting in meditations of the 
happiness which w^ould accnie to him by 

Mr. All worthy's death, he himseli^ died 

of an apx)plexy. 

Tliis unfortunately befell tlie captain as 
he was taking his evening walk by himself, 
so that nobody was present to lend him any 
assistance, if, indeed, any assistance c-ould 
have preserved him. He took, therefore, 
measure of tliat pro[)ortion of soil which 
was now become adequate to all his future 
purposes, and he lay dead on the ground, a 
great (tliough not a living) example of tlie 
truth of tliat observation of Horace : 

Tu mcamla mnrmnrn 

L<icai «uL ipwuin t'uniu : et depulchri 
Immemdr, Htriii.-i (iomos. 

Which sentiment I shall thus give to the 
English reader : ' You provide the noblest 
materials for building, when a pickaxe and 
a spade are only necessary; and ouild houses 
of five hundred by a hundred feet, forget- 
ting tliat of six by two.' 



CHAPTER IX. 

•f proof of the infaUibiUty of the foregoing receipt, 
in Me lamerUationM of the widow ; with other 
auitabU deeoratUnu of deaths nteh as physieianSj 
4<«. : and an epUaph tn the true ttyle, 

Mb. Allworthy, his sister, and another 
lady, were assembled at the accustomed 



hour in the supper-room, where, having 
waited a considerable time longer than usual, 
Mr. Allwortliy first declared he began to 
grow uneasy at the captain's stay, (tor he 
wna always most punctual at his meals;) 
and gave orders that the lx;ll should be rung 
without the doors, and especially towards 
those walks which the captain was wont to 
use. 

All these summonses proving inefiectual, 
(fiir the captain had, by perverse acciilcni, 
betaken himself to a new walk tiiat even- 
ing,) Mrs. BliHl dt^clared she was seriously 
frightened. Up«m which tlie other lady, 
who was one of her most intimate acquain- 
tance, and who well knew tJie true state of 
her ariections, endeavoured all she cx>uld to 
pacify her, telling her — To be sure she could 
not help Iteing uneasy ; but that she should 
hope the best. That, [x^rhaps, the sweet- 
ness of the evening had enticed the captain 
to gi> farther than his usual walk; or he 
n)ight be detained at some neighbour's. 
Mrs. Bliiil answeriHl, no; she was sure some 
accident had iK'iallen him ; lor that he would 
never stay out without sending her word, 
as he must know iiow uneasy it would make 
her. The other lady, having no other ar- 
guments to use, betook herself to the en- 
treaties usual on such occasions, and begged 
her not to frighten herself, lor it might be 
of very ill consequence to her own healtli ; 
and, filling out a very large glass of wine, 
advised, and at last prevailed with, her to 
drink it. 

Mr. Allwortliy now returned into the 
parlour; for he had been lumself in search 
at\er tlie captain. His countenance sutli- 
ciently showed the consternation he was 
under, which, indeed, had a good deal de- 
prived liini of speech ; but as grief operates 
variously on diiferent minds, so the same 
apprehensiun which depressed his voice, 
elevated that of Mrs. Blifil. She now began 
to bewail herself in very bitter terms, and 
floods of tears accompanied her lamenta- 
tions ; wliich the lady, her companion, de- 
clared she could not blame, but at tlie same 
time dissuaded her from indulging; at- 
teinjiting to moderate the grief of lier friend 
by philosophical observations on the many 
disap|M>intnients to which human lite is 
daily subject, wliicli, she said, was a sufii- 
cieiit consideration to fortify our minds 
against any accidents, how sudden or terri- 
ble soever. She said, her brother's example 
ought to teach her patience, who, though 
indeed he could not be supposed as much 
concerned as lierself, yet was, doubtless, 
very uneasv, though his resignation to the 
Divine Will had restrained Ids grief within 
due bounds. 

^ Mention not my brother,' said Mrs. Bli- 
fil ;' I alone am the object of your pity. 
What are tlte terroro of frjendahip to what 
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a wile ieels on these occasions ? O he is 
kwt! Somebody hath murdered him — f 
shall never see liim more !' — Here a torn»nt 
of tears hid the same consequence witli 
Tvhat the suppression liad occasioned to Mr. 
AUworthy, and she remained silent. 

At tliis inter\'al a 8er\'ant caitle running 
..in, out of breath, and cried out, ' Tlie cap- 
tain was found ;' and, before he could pro- 
ceed farther, he was lollovv-ed by two more, 
bearing the dead body between them. 

Here the curious reader may observe 
another diversity in tlie operations of grief: 
for as Mr. AUworthy had been before silent, 
from the same cause which had made his 
sister vociferous ; so did the present sight, 
which drew tears from the gentleman, put 
an entire stop to thoee of the lady ; who 
first gave a violent scream, and presently 
at\er tell into a fit. 

The room was soon full of Rer\'ants, some 
of whom, with the ladv visitant, were em- 

Sloyed in care of the wife ; and others, with 
f r. AUworthy, assisted in carrying off the 
captain to a warm bed; where every 
method was tried, in order to restore him 
to lite. 

And fflad should we be, could we inform 
the reader that both these bodies had been 
attended with equal success ; for those who 
undertook tlie care of the ladv succeeded 
so well, that atter the fit had continued a 
decent time, she a^in reviveil, to their 
great satisfaction ; but as to tlie captain, 
all experiments of bleeding, chafing, droj)- 
ping, &c. proved ineflectual. Death, that 
mesorable judge, had passed sentence on 
him, and refused to grant him a reprieve, 
though two doctors who arrived, and were 
feed at one and the same instant^ were liis 
counsel. 

These two doctors, whom, to avoid any 
malicious applications, we shall distinguish 
by the names of Dr. Y. and Dr. Z., having 
felt his pulse, to wit. Dr. Y. his right arm, 
and Dr. Z.his left, both agreed that he was 
absolutely dead; but as to the distemper, 
or cause of his death, they differed : Dr. Y. 
holding that he died of an apoplexy, and 
Dr. Z. of an epilepsy. 

Hence arose a dispute between the 
learned men, in which each 'delivered the 
reasons of their several opinions. These 
were of such equal force, that they served 
both to confirm either doctor in his own 
sentiments, and made not the least impres- 
sion on his adversary. 

To say the truth, every phvsician almost 
hath his favourite disease, to which he 
ascribes aU the victories obtained i»ver hu- 
man nature. The gout, the rheumatism, 
the stone, the gravel, and the consumption, 
have all their several patrons in the faculty ; 
and none more than the nervous fever, or 
the fever on the spirits. And here we may 



account for those disagreements in opinion, 
concerning the cause of a patient's death, 
which sometimes occur IxUween the most 
learniMi of the college ; and which have 
greatlv surprised thai P^irt of the world wlio 
have Wen ignorant of the fact we have 
above asserted. 

The reader may perhaps be surprised, 
that, instead of endeavouring to revive the 
patient, the learned gentlemen should tall 
inmiediately into a dispute on the occasion 
of his death ; but in reality all such experi- 
ments had been made belore their arrival : 
for the captain was put into a warm bed, 
his veins scarified, his forehead chafed, and 
all sorts of strong drops applied to his li[>s 
and nostrils. 

The physicians, therefore, finding them- 
selves anticipated in every thing tJiey or- 
dered, were at a loss how to apply that 
portion of time which it is usual and decent 
to remain for their lee, and were therefore 
necessitated to find some subject or other 
tor discourse ; and what could more natu- 
rally present itself than that before men- 
tioned ? 

Our doctors were about to take their 
leave, when Mr. AUworthy, having given 
over the captain, and acquiesced in the Di- 
vine WUl, bepin to inquire after his sister, 
whom he desired them to visit before their 
de^rture. 

This lady was now recovered of her fit, 
and, to UKC the common phrase, was as 
well as could be expected for one in her 
condition. The doctors, therefore, all pre- 
vious ceremonies being c<)mplied with, as 
this was a new patient, attended, according 
to desire, and laid hold on each of her 
hands, as thev had before done on those of 
the corj)se. 

The case of the lady was in the other 
extreme from that of her husband ; for as 
he was past all the assistance of physic, so, 
in reality, she required none. 

There is nothing more unjust than the 
vulgar opinion, by which physicians are 
misrepresented as friends to death. On tlio 
contrary, I believe, if the number of those 
who recover by physic c^uld be opposed to 
that of the martyrs to it, the former would 
rather exceed the latter. Nay, some are 
so cautious on this head, that to avoid a 
possibility of killing their patient, they ab- 
stain from all methods of curing, and pre- 
scribe nothing but what can neither do good 
nor harm, f have heard some of these, 
with great trravity, deliver it as a maxim, 
* That nature should be left to do her own 
work, while the physician stands by, as it 
were, to clap her on the back, and encour- 
age her when she doth well.' 

So little then did our doctors delight in 
death, that they discharged the cot i)se af\er 
a single fee ; but they were not so disgusted 
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with dieir living patient ; concerning whose 
cue they immediately agreed, and fell to 
prescribing with creat dili^nce. 

Whether, as the lady had at first per- 
suaded the physicinas tg believe her ill, they 
had now in return persuaded her to believe 
herself so, I will uot determine; but slie 
contiimed a whole month with all the deco- 
rations of sickness. During tliis time she 
was visited by j)hy8icians, attended by 
nurses, and received constant messages 
from her acquaintance to inquire after her 
■health. 

At length, the decent time for sickness 
and immoderate grief being expired, the 
doctors were discharged, and the lady began 
to see company ; being altered 'oiily from 
what slie was fieibre, by that colour of sad- 
ness in which she had dressed her person 
and countenance. 

The captain was now interred, and 
might, perhaps, have already made a large 
progress towards oblivion, liad not tlie 
friendshiip of Mr. Allworthy taken care to 
preserve his memory, by the following epi- 
taph, which was written by a man of as 
great genius as integrity, and one who 
perfect^ well knew the captain. 



Here lies, 

in expectation of a joyful rising, 

the body of 

CAPTAIN JOHN BLiPlL. 

LoMDOir 
had tlie honour of Ids birth, 

Oxford 
of his education. 

His parts 

were an honour to his profession 

and to his country : 

his life, to liis religion 

and human nature. 

He was a dutiful son, 

a tender husband, 

an affectionate father, 

a most kind brother, 

a sincere friend, 

a devout christian, 

and a good man. 

His inconsolable widow, 

hath erected this stone, 

tlie monument of 

his virtues, 
and her ailection. 
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CONTAINUfO THK MOST MEMORABLE TRANSACTIONS WHICH PASSED IN THE FAMILY OF MR. 
ALLWORTHT, FROM THE TIME WHEN TOMMY JONES ARRIVED AT THE AGE OF FOURTEEN, 
TILL HE ATTAINED THE AGE OF NINETEEN. IN THIS BOOK, THE READER MAY PICK UP 
SOME HINTS CONCERNING THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 



CHAPTER I 

Conlaifung little or notfdng. 

The reader will be pleased to remember, 
that, at the beginning of the second book of 
this history, we gave him a hint of our inten- 
tion to pass over several large periods of 
time, in which nothing happened worthy of 
being recorded in a chronicle of tliis kind. 

In 80 doing, we do not only consult our 
own digni^ and ease, but the ^ood and ad- 
vantage of the reader : for, besides tiiat, by 
these means we prevent him from throwing 
away his time, in reading either without 
pleasure or emolument, we give him, at all 
such seasons, an opportunity of employing 
that wonderful sagacity, of which he is mas- 
ter, by filling up these vacant spaces of time 
with his own conjectures ; for which pur- 
poses we have taken care to qualify him in 
theprcceding pages. 

For instance, what reader but knows that 
Mr. Allworthy felt, at first, for the loss of his 
fiiend, those emotions of grief, wliich on such 
occamoBB enter into all men whose hearts 



are not composed of flint, or their heads of 
as solid materials ? Again, what reader doth 
not know, that philosophv and religion in 
time moderated, and at last extinguished, 
this ffrief ? The former of these teaching 
the folly and vanity of it, and the latter cor- 
recting it as unlawful, and at the same time 
assuaging it, by raising future hopes and 
assurances, which enable a strong and reli- 
gious mind to take leave of a friend, on his 
death-bed, with little less indifference than 
if he was preparing for a long journey ; and, 
indeed, with little less hope of seeing him 
again. 

Nor can the judicious reader be at a 
greater loss on accoimt of Mrs. Bridget 
Blifil, who, he may be assured, conducted 
herself through the whole season in which 
grief is to make its appearance on the out- 
side of the body, with the strictest regard 
to all the rules of custom and decency, suit- 
ing the alterations of her countenance to 
the several alterations of her habit ; (or as 
this changed from weeds to black, from 
from black to grsy, from gray to white, so 
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did her countenance change from dismal to 
eorrowful, from sorrowful lo sad, from sad 
lu serious, till the day came in which she 
was allowed to return to her former sere- 
nity. 

\Ve have mentioned these two as exam- 
ples only of the task which may he impos- 
ed on reatlers of the lowest class. Much 
higher and harder exercises of judgment 
and penetration may reasonably be expected 
fn>m t he upper graduates in criticism. Ma- 
ny notable discoveries will, I doubt not, be 
made by such, of the tran^<actiolLs which 
hap()ened in the family of our w^orthy man, 
during all the years which we have thought 
proper to pass over; for though notliing 
worthy of a place in this history occurred 
wiiliin that period, yet did severjd incidents 
happen of equal importanct; with those re- 
ported by the daily and weekly historians 
of tlie age ; in reading wJiich, great num- 
bers of persons consume a considerable 
part of tlieir time, very little, I am afraid, 
to their emolument. Now, in the conjec- 
tures here propased, some of the most ex- 
cellent faculties of the mind may l)e em- 
ployed to much advantage, since it is a 
more useful capacity to be able to foretel 
the actions of men, in any circumstance, 
from their characters, than to judge of their 
characters from their actions. Tlie former, 
I own, requires the greater penetration; 
but may be acc<miplished by true sagacity 
with no less certainty than the latter. 

As we are sensible that much the great- 
est part of our readers are very eminently 
possessed of this quality, we have leO. them 
a space of twelve years to exert it in ; and 
shall now bring iorth our hero, at about 
fourteen years of age, not questioning that 
many have been long impatient to be intro- 
duced to his acquaintance. 



CHAPTER II. 

The hen of this great history appears with very bad 
cmens. A litSe taU of so low a kitut^ that some 
may think it not worth their notice. A word or 
two eoneeming a squirt, and more rdatinf^ to a 
gamekeeper and a schoolmaster. 

As we determined, when we first sat 
down to write this history, to flatter no 
man, but to guide our pen throuirliout by 
the directions of truth, we are obligi*d to 
brinff our hero on the stage in a much more 
disadvantageous manner than we c^>uld 
wish ; and to declare honestly, even at his 
first appearance, that it was the universal 
opinion of all Mr. Allworthy's family, that 
he was certainly born to be hanged. 

Indeed, I am sorry to say, there was too 
much reaf«on for this cotijecture; the lad 
having, from his earliest years, discovered 
a propensity to many vicea, and eapecialiy I 



to one which hatli as direct a tendency 
any other to that fate wliich we have just 
n:)w ol>served to have been propheticallv 
denounced aguinst him : he had been al- 
ready convicted of tliree robberies, viz. of 
robbing an orchard, of stealing a duck out 
of a tamier^s yard, and of picking Master 
BlifU's pocket of a ball. 

The vices of this young man were, more- 
over, heightened by the disudvuntageoua 
light in wliich tliey api)eared when oppon- 
ed to the virtues of Master Blifil, his com- 
panion ; a youth ol' so ditierent a cast from 
little Jones, that not only the family, but 
all the neighbourhood, resounded his praises. 
He was, indeed, a lad of a remarkable dispo- 
sition: st)ber, discreet, and pious, beyond 
his age; qualities which gained him the 
love of every one who knew him : whilst 
Tom Jones w^as universally disliked ; and 
many expressed their wonder, Uiat Mr. All- 
worthy woidd suffer such a lad to be edu- 
cated with his ' nephew, lest the morals of 
the latter should oe corrupted by his ex- 
ample. 

An incident, wliich happened about this 
time, will set the character of these two 
lads more fairly before the discerning read- 
er, than is in the power of the longest dis- 
sertation. 

Tom Jones, who, bad as he is, must serve 
for the hero of this history, had only one 
friend among all the servants of the family ; 
for as to Mrs. Wilkins, she had long since 
given him up, and was perfectly reconciled 
to her mistress. This friend was the ^me- 
keeper, a fellow of a loose kind of disposi- 
tion, and who was thought not to entertain 
much stricter notions concerning the differ- 
ence of meum and tuum than the young 
gentleman liimself. And hence this iriend- 
ship gave occasion to many sarcastical re- 
marks among the domestics, most of which 
were either proverbs before, or at least are 
become so now : and, indeed, the wit of 
them all may l)e comprised hi that short 
Latin pro vert), * J^TostUur a socio ;' which, I 
tliink, IS thus expressed in English, ' You 
may know him by the company he keeps.' 

I'o say the truth, some of that atrocious 
wickedness in Jones, of whicli we have just 
mentioned tliree examples, might perhaps 
hi*, derived from the eiicourairi^ment he had 
rect?ive«i from this fellow, who in two or 
three instances had l)eeiiwhat the law calls 
an accessary after tlie fiict : for the whole 
duck, and great part of the apples, were 
converteil to the use of the gamekeei)er and 
his family; though, as Jones alone was dis- 
covered, the poor lad bore not only the whole 
smart, but the whole blame ; both which fell 
again to his lot cm the following occasion. 

Contiguous to Mr. Allworthy's estate 
was the manor of one of those ^utiftTOfttv 
who are called pteaeivcw o"^ w ^^sfi^ 
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This species of men, from the great severi- 
ty with which tliey revenge the death of a 
hare, or a j)art ridge, might be tliouglit to 
cuhivate the same superstition with the 
Bamiians in India ; many of whom, we are 
told, dedicate tlieir whole iive« to tlie pre- 
servation and protection of certain animals ; 
was it not that our English Bannians, wliile 
lliey preserve them from other enemies, will 
most unmercifully slaughter whole horse- 
loads tliem«elves ; so tliat tliey stand clear- 
ly acquitted of any such heathenish super- 
stition. 

I have, indeed, a much better opinion of 
this kijid of men Ihiui is entertained by 
some, as I take them to answer the order 
of nature, and the good purposes for which 
tJiey were ordained, m a more ample man- 
ner than many otliers. Now, as Horace 
tells us, Uiat tlierc are a set of human be- 
ings 

Frugca consumtTe nati, 

* Bom to coiisuine the fruits of the earth ;* 

SO, I make no manner of doubt but tliat 
there are others 

Feras consumere nati, 

' Born to consumn the beast? of the field ;' 

Or, as it is commonly called, the game ; and 
none, I believe, will deny but that those 
squires fulfil tliis end of their creation. 

Little Jones went one dav a shooting 
with the gamekeeper ; when happiminff to 
spring a covey of partridges near the bor- 
der oir tliat manor over which Fortune, to 
fulfil the wise purjwses of Nature, had 
planted one of the game-consumers, tlie 
oirds flew into it, and were marked, (as it 
is called,) by the two sportsmen, in stmie 
furze-bushes, alxmt two or tlu^ee hundred 
paces beyond Mr. Allworthy's dominioiLs. 

Mr. Allworthy had given tlie fellow strict 
orders, on pain of (i>rfeiting his place, never 
to trespass on any of his neighbours ; no 
more on those who were less ri«rid in this 
matter, tlian on the k»rd of this manor. 
With reirard to others, indeed, thcs<.' orders 
had not been always very scrupulously kept; 
but, as the disposition of the gentleman 
with whom the partridges had taken sanc- 
tuary was well known, tlie gamekeeper had 
never yet attempted to invade his territories. 
Nor had he done it now, had not the young- 
er sportsman, who was excessively eagiT 
to pursue the flying game, over-|)ersuaded 
him ; but Jones IxMng very importunate, 
the other, who was hinuself keen enough af- 
ter the sport, yielded to his persuasions, en- 
tered the manor, and shot one of the par- 
tridges. 

The gentleman himself was at that time 
oa borseoack, at a. little distance from them ; 



thickest part of the furze-brake, where he 
had happily c-oncealed himself. 

The gendeman having searched tlie lad, 
and found the partridge upon him, denounc- 
ed g:reat vengeance, swearing he would ac^ 
quaint Mr. Allworthy. He was as good as 
his word ; lor he rode immediately to liis 
house, and complained of tiie trei>pass on 
liis manor in as high terms, and as bitter 
languagt.', as if his house had been broken 
open, and the most valuable furniture stole 
out of iu He added, that some other per- 
son was in his company, tliough he could 
not disc^>ver him ; for that two guns had 
been discharged almost in the same instanu 
And, says he, ' We have found only this j>ar- 
tridge, t)ut the Lord knows what mischief 
they have done.' 

At his return home, Tom was presently 
convened before Mr. Allworthy. He owned 
the fact, and alleged no other excuse but 
what was really true, viz. that the covev 
was originally sprung in Mr. Allwortliy s 
own manor. 

Tom was then interrogated who was with 
liim, which Mr. Allworthy declared he was 
resolved to know, acquainting the culprit 
with the circumstance of the two guns, 
which had been deposed by the squire and 
both his servants ; Tom stoutly persisted in 
asserting that he was alone ; yet, to say the 
trutli, he hesitated a little at first, which 
would have confirmed Mr. Allworthy's be- 
hef, had what the squire and his servants 
said wanted any further confirmation. 

The gamekee]xjr being a suspected per- 
son, was now sent for, and the question 
put to him ; but he, relying on the promise 
which Tom liad made liim, to take all upon 
himself, very restilutely denied being in com- 
pany with tiic young gendeman, or indeed 
having seen him tlie whole at\emoon. 

Mr. Allworthy then turned towards Tom, 
with more tlian usual anger in his counte- 
nance, and advised him to c^^nless who was 
with him; repeatinij, that he was resolved 
to know. The lad however still maintain- 
ed his resolution, and was dismissed with 
much wrath by Mr. Allworthy, who told 
him, he should have to the next morning to 
consider of it, when he sliould be questioned 
by another person, and in another manner. 

Poor Jones spent a very melancholy 
night ; and the more so, as he was without 
his usual companion ; for Master Blifil was 
g()ne abroad on a visit with his mother. 
Fear of the punishment he was to sufler 
was on tills occasion his least evil ; his chief 
anxiety being, lest his constancy should fail 
him, and he should be brought to betray 
the gamekeeper, whose ruin he knew must 
now-be the consequence. 
Jiw/, hearing the gun go off^ he immediately \ ^ot CL*\d \ive rairofikeeper pass his time 
^ atade Uywards the place, and d iscovered poor \ n\ucV\ V>e\.\eT . m W^ Vi\^ «ww>fc v^V^^"^ 
^om ; for the gamekeeper had leapt into the \ sioia w.\X\ XVve '^owAw \ fct 'TiVjfiBfc Vtf«tfsaL\ifc 
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. 1 ad likewise a much tenderer retrard than 
for hifei skin. 

In the niorninfj, wlien Tom attfii«lrd the 
rt^vcreud Mr. Thwackuni, the {k.tsoii to 
wh<»ui Mr. Allworthy liad w>rnniitled the in- 
strurtions of the two bova, he had tlie same 
questions put to him hy that ^ntlcman 
wtiich he had bt:en asked the eveiiiii»r 'h'- 
|i»re, to wliich he returned the same an- 
swers. The cxmsequence ot' ilii.s was, so 
M^vere a wliippin>jr, tliat it |K)s.sihiy fell little 
flhi»rt of tlie torture with which coidessions 
are in some countries extorted from crimi- 
nal!!!. 

Tom bore his punishment wMth irreat re- 
solution ; and thou«7h his master asked him, 
between every stroke, wliether he woukl 
mil confess, he was contented to l)e flayed 
rather than betray his t'riend. or brt^ak the 
promise he had made. 

The ^mekeeiKir was now relieved from 
his anxiety, and Mr. Allworthy himself lie- 
pan to be concerned at Tom's sutferin<rs : 
i«»r besides that Mr. Thwackum, being 
highly enraged that he was not able to make 
the bov say what he himself pleased, had 
carrieJ his severity beyond the jrood man's 
: intention, this latter bei^an now to suspect 
tfiat the squire had been mistaken ; which 
his extreme eagerness and anir^T s«H'med to 
make pn>bablc ; and as for what the ser- 
vants had said inrxinfirmationof their mas- 
ter's account, lie laid nt) great stress upon 
that. N<»w, as cruelty and injustice were 
two ideas of which Mr. -^llworthy could by 
. no meaas support the consciousness a sin- 
f >rle moment, he sent lor Tom, and after ma- 
uv kind and friendly exhortations, said, ^ 1 
am C4>nvinced, my dear child, that my sus- 
picions have wronged you ; I am sorry that 
yj)u have been so severely pmiished on this 
accjunt.' And at last g:ive him a little 
hon^ ti) make him amends ; again repeat- 
ing his sorrow for what had passed. 

T'om's guilt now flew in his lace more 
than any severity could make it. He could 
more easily bear the lashes of Thwackum, 
than the generosity of Allworthy. The 
tears burst from his eyes, and he fell ujxin 
hw knees, crying, *0h! sir, ycm are too 
good to me. Indeed you are. Indeed I 
don't deserve iL' And at that very instant, 
from the fullness of his heart, had almost 
betrayed the secret ; hut the goo<l irnnius 
oC the £famekeejx.*r suggi^sted to him what 
miglil be the c^nsecjuence to the pinir fellow, 
anil this consideration sealed his lips. 

Thwackum did all he could to dissuade 
Allworthy from showini; any c^>mpassion or 
kindness to the boy, sjiying, * He ha<l ]mt- 
sisted in an untruth :' and gave some hints 
that a second whipping might })robably 
bring the matter to light. 

Bttt Mr. Aliwortliy abdohitelv refused to 
cuiuent to die cxpenmenL He aaid, the ' 



boy had suflered enouorh already for con- 
cealing the truth, even if he was guilty, 
seeing that he couhl* have no motive but'a 
mistaken point ol' honour for so doing. 

*H<mour!' cried Thwackum, with some 
warmth, *mere stubbornness and obstinacy! 
Can honour teach any one to tell a lie, or 
can any honour exist independent of reli- 
gion ?' 

This discourse liapi)ened at table when 
(hnner was just ended; and there were pre- 
sent Mr. Allworthy, Mr. Thwackum, and a 
third irentleman, who now entered into the 
(h'hate, and whom, liefore we proceed any 
farther, we shall briefly introduce to our 
reader's acquamtance. 



CHAPTER III. 

The character of Mr. Sqiuire the philosopher^ <md 
of Mr. Thwachnn the divine ; with a dispute 
concerning . 

The name of this gentleman, who had 
then resided some time at Mr. Allworthy's 
house, was Mr. Sciuare. His natural parts 
were not of the flrst rate, but he had great- 
ly improved them by a learned education, 
tte was deeply read in the ancients, and a 
professed master of all the works of Plato 
and Aristotle. U|)on which great models he 
had principally formed himself; somi^times 
according witli the opinion of the one, and 
sometimes with that of the other. In mor- 
als he was a protest Platonist, and in reli- 
gion he inclined to he an Aristotelian. 

But though he had, as we have said, 
formed his morals on the Platonic model, 
yet he jx'rfectly airreed with the opinicm of 
Aristotle, in considerinij that great man ra- 
ther in the quality of a T>hilosopher or a 
sfieculatist, than as a legislator. This sen- 
timent he carried a great way ; indeed, so 
far as to regard all virtue as matter of the- 
ory only. This, it is true, he never alflrm- 
ed, as I have heard, to any one ; and yet, 
upon the least attention to his conduct, I 
cannot help thinking it was his real opinion, 
as it will perfectly reconcile some contradic- 
tions which might titherwise appear in his 
character. 

This gi'utleman and Mr. Thwackum 
scarce evtT met witliimt a disputation ; for 
their tenets were, indtM.'d, diametrically op- 
jxisite to each other. Square liehl human 
nature to be the perfection of all virtue, and 
that vice was a deviation from our nature, 
in thesjime manner as deformity of body is* 
Thwackum, on the contrary, maintained 
that the human mind, since the fall, was no- 
thinir but a sink of iniquity, till puri^e:d w\d. 
rcd<»emed hy grace. V\\oTve\xuivVoi\^>\vc^ ^^ 
agreed, which wan, *\\\ »\\ \\\evc ^vswwx^a** 5i 
on moralilv, never \o meivXioTv \V^ 'waA. 
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guodues.s. Tin* favourite phrase of the for- 
mer was — the natural beaut v of virtue : 
that ol llie latt(T was — the iliviue power 
of grace. The fornii'r measured all actions 
by the unalteral)le rule of right, and the 

^ eternal fitness of thinga ; tJie latter decided 
allmatten) by authority; but, in doing this, 
he always used the s(*,riptures and their com- 
mentators, as the lawyer doth Ids Coke uj)- 
on Littleton, where the comment is of equal 
authority with the text 

After this short introtluction, the reader 
will be pleased to remember, that the parson 
had concluded his speech with a triumphant 
question, to which he had apprehended no 
answer, viz. Can any honour exist independ- 
ence of religion ? 

To thLs Square answered, that it was im- 
passible to discourse philosophically con- 
cerning words, till their meaning was first 
established : that there were scarce any 
two words of a more vague and uncertain 
signification, than the two he had mention- 
ed; for that there were almost as many dif- 
ferent opinions concerning honour, as con- 
cerning religion. * But,' says he, ' if by 
honour vou mean the tnie natural beauty of 
virtue, t will maintain it may exist inde- 
pendent of any religion wliatever. Nay,' 
added iic, *you yourself will allow it may 
exist independent of all but one : so will a 
Mahometan, a Jew, and all the maintainers 
of all the different sects in the world.' 

Thwackum replied, this was arguing with 
the usual malice of all the enemies to the 
true church. He said, he doubted not but 
that all the infidels and heretics in the world 
would, if they could, confine humour to tlieir 
own absurd errors and damnable dece])- 
tions. ' But honour,' says he, ' is not there- 
fore manifold, because there are many ab- 
surd opinions about it ; nor is religion mani- 
fold, because there arc various sects and 
heresies in the world. When I mention 
religion, I mean the christian religion ; and 
not only the christian religion, but the pro- 
testant Veligion ; and not only the pnitcstant 
religion, but tlie church of England. And 
when I mention honour, I mean that mode 
of divine grace which is not only consistent 
with, hut dependent upon, this religion ; and 
is consistent with and dependent upon no 
other. Now, to say that the honour I here 
mean, and which was, I thought, all the 
honour I could be supposed to mean, will 
uphold, much less dictate, an untruth, is to 
assert an aUsurdity too shocking to be con- 
ceived.' 

* I purposely avoided,' says Square, * draw- 
ing a conclusion which I have thought evi- 
dent from what I have said ; but if you per- 
ceived it, I am sure you have not attempted 
to answer it However, to drop the article 
of religion, I think it is plain, from what 

jou have said, that we have different ideas 



of honour ; or why do wc a^ee in tlie same 
terms ot* lis explanation ? I have asserted, 
that true honour and true virtue are almost 
svnonvmous terms, and thev are both fcirm- 
ed on the unalterable rule of right, and the 
eternal fitness of tilings ; to wTiich an un- 
truth l)eing absolutely repugnant and con- 
trary, it is certain that true honour cannot 
support an untruth. In this, therefore, I think 
we are agreed ; but that this honour can be 
said to be founded on religion, to which it 
is antecedent, if by religion be meant any 
positive law ' 

' / agree,' answered Thwackum, with 
great warmtli, ^ with a man who asserts 
iiimour to be antec^'dent to religion ! Mr. 
Allworthy, did I a^ree ?' 

He was proceedmg, when Mr. Allworthy 
interrupted, telling them very coldly, they 
had both mistaken his meaning ; for that he 
had said nothing of tnie honour. — It is pos- 
sible, however, he would not have easily 
quieted the disputants, who were growing 
equally warm, had not another matter now 
fallen out, which put a final end to the con- 
versation at present 



CHAPTER IV. 

Containinfi^ a necessary apology for ike miiher; 
a childish incidentf which" perhaps requirts «• 
apology likewise. 

Before I proceed farther, I shall beg leave 
to obviate some misconstnictions, into which 
the zeal of some few readers may lead them ; 
for I would not willingly give offence to any, 
especially to men who are warm in the 
cause of virtue or religion. 

I hope, therefore, no man will, by the 
grossest misunderstanding, or perversion, 
of my meaning, misrepresent me, as endea- 
vouring to cast any ridicule on the greatest 
perlections of human nature ; and which do, 
indeed, alone purify and ennoble the heart of 
man, and raise him above the brute creation. 
This, reader, I will venture to say, (and by 
how much the better man you are yourself, 
by so much the more you will be inclined 
to believe me,) that t would rather have 
buried the sentiments of these two persons ' 
in eternal oblivion, than have done any in- 
jury to either of these glorious causes. 

On the c^)ntrary, it is with a view to their 
service, that I have taken upon me to record ' 
the lives and actions of two of their false 
and pretended champions. A treaclierous 
friend is the most dangerous enemy ; and I 
will say boldly, that both religion and virtue 
have received more real discredit from 
hypocrites, than the wittiest profligates or 
infidels could ever cast upon them : nay, 
farther, as these two, in their purity, are 
rightly called the bands of civil society, and 
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are, indeed, the greatest of blesaings ; so 
when poisoned and corrupted with fraud, 
pretence, and affectation, they have become 
the worst of civil curses, and liave enabled 
men to perpetrate the most cruel mischieffj 
to their own species. 

Indeed, I doubt not but this ridicilc will 
in general be allowed; my chief apprt-hen- 
sion is, as many true and just sontiments 
often came from the mouths of tlirsp per- 
i^ms^ lest the whole should be taken to- 
i^'Llier, and I should be conceived to ridicule 
u!l alike. Now, tlic roadcr will be pleased to 
consider, tiiat, as ni?ither of these men were 
tbiils, they could not be supposed to have 
holden any but wron£T principles, and to 
liave uttered nottiing but alwurdities ; what 
injustice, Uierefore, must I have done to 
their characters, had I selected only what 
was bad ! And how horribly wretched and 
maimed must tlieir arguments have ap- 
peared ! 

Urxjn the whole it is not religion or vir- 
tue, Dut the want of them, wliich is here 
exposed. Had not Thwackum too much 
necrlected virtue, and Square religion, in tlie 
composition of their several systems, and 
had not both utterly discarded all natural 
g«nxlness of heart, they had never been re- 

fjresented as the objects of derision in this 
listorv; in which we will now proceed. 

This matter, then, which put an end to 
the debate mentioned in the last chapter, 
was no other than a quarrel between Master 
Blitil and Tom Jones, the consequence of 
wliich had been a bloodv nose to the foniier ; 
for though Master Blifil, notwithstanding 
he was the younger, was in size above the 
other's match, yet Tom wasmucli liis supe- 
rior at the noble art of boxing. 

Tom, however, cautiously avoided all en- 
gagements with tliat youth ; for besides 
that Tommv Jones was an inoflensive lad 
amidst all fiis roguery, and really loved 
Blifil, Mr. Thwackum being always the 
second of the latter, would liave been sul- 
feient to deter him. 

But well says a certain author. No man 
i-i wise at all hours ; it is therefore no won- 
der that a boy is not so. A difference aris- 
ing at play between the two lads, Master 
Blifil called Tom a beggarly bastard. Upon 
which the latter, who was somewhat pas- 
sionate in his disposition, immediatelv caus- 
ed that phenomenon in the face of tlie for- 
mer, which we have above remembered. 

Master Blifil now, with his blood run- 
ning from his nose, and the tears gallopinj^ 
aflcV from his eyes, appeared before his 
uncle and the tremendous Thwackum ; in 
which court an indictment of assault, bat- 
tery, and wounding, was instantly prefer- 
red agaioBt Tom ; who, in his excuse, only 
p1ea£d the provocatifHi, which was in- 



deed all the matter that Master Blifil had 
omitted. 

It Is indeed possible that this circum- 
stance might have escaped his memory; 
lor, in his ri'ply, lie i)ositiveIy insisted, that 
he had made use of no such appellation ; 
adding, ' Heaven f<>rhid such nauglity words 
should ever cx»nie out of his mouth. 

Tom, though against all form of law, re- 
joined in the aflirmance of the words. Up- 
on which Master Blifil said, 'It is no won- 
der. Those who vmII tell one fib, will hardly 
stick at another. If I had told my master 
such a wicked fib as you have done, I should 
be ashamed to show my face.' 

* What fib, child?' cries Thwackum pret- 
ty eagerly. 

* Why, he told you that nobody was with 
him a sluK)ting when he killed tlie partridge; 
but he knows,' (here he burst into a flood 
of tears,) ' yes, he knows, for he confessed it 
to me, that Black George the gamekeeper 
was there. Nay, he said, — ^\'es, you did, — 
deny it if you can, that you would not 
have confessed the truth, though master 
had cut you to pieces.' 

At this the fire flashed from Thwack- 
um's eyes, and he cried out in triumph, 
*0h! oh! this is your mistaken notion ot 
honour ! This is the Ik)v who was not to be 
whipped again.' But IVTr. Allworthy, with 
a more gentle aspect, turned towards the 
lad, and said, *Is tliis true, child? How 
came you to ]x;rsist so obstinately in a false- 
hood r' 

Tom said, * He scorned a lie as much as 
any one ; but he thousrht his honor enga- 
ged him to act as he did : lor he had pro- 
mised the j)oor fellow to conceal hmi ; 
which,' he said, * he thought himself farther 
obliged to, as the gaineke(;|K»r had begged 
him not to go into the gentleman's manor, 
and had at last gone himself in compliance 
^\^th his persuJisions.' He said, *this was 
the whole truth of the matter, and he would 
take his oath of it ;' and concluded with 
very passionately begging Mr. Allworthy 
* to have comjKission on the jxHir fellow s 
family, especially as he himself only had 
been guilty, and the other had been very 
diflicultly prevailed on to do what he did. 
Indeed, sir,' said he, ' it. could hardly be 
called a lie that I told ; for the poor fellow 
was entirely innocent of the whole matter. 
I should have gone alone afler the birds ; 
nay, I did go at first, and he only followed 
me to prevent more mischief. Do, pray, sir, 
let me be punished ; take my little horse 
away again ; but pray, sir, forgive poor 
George.' 

Mr". Allworthy hesitated a few moments, 
and then dismissed the boys, advising them 
to live more friendly and peaceably to- 
gether. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The opitUoiu of the divine and the philosopher con' 
eeniing the two hoyn ; with soine reasons /or 
their opinions, and other matters. 

It Is probable that, by disclosing this 
secret, which had been communicated m tiie 
utmost confidence to him, young Blifil pre- 
served his companion from a good lash- 
ing; tor the of Fence of tlic bloody nose 
would have been of itself sutHcieut cause 
for Tliwackum to have proceeded to cor- 
rection ; but now tliis was totally absorbed 
in the consideration of the other matter; 
and with regard to this, Mr. Allworthy de- 
clared privately, he thought the boy deserv- 
ed reward rather than punishment ; so that 
Thwackum*8 hand was withheld by a gene- 
ral pardon. 

Thwackura, whose meditations were full 
of birch, exclaimed against thus weak, and, 
as he said, he would venture to call it, 
wicked lenity. To remit the punishment 
of such crimes was, he said, to encourage 
them. He enlarged much on the correc- 
tion of children, and quoted many texts from 
Solomon, and others; which being to be 
found in so many other books, shall not 
be found here. He tlien applied himself to 
the vice of Iving, on which head he was 
altogether as learned as he had been on the 
other. 

Square said, he had been endeavouring 
to reconcile the behaviour of Tom with his 
idea of perfect virtue ; but could not. He 
owned there was something wiiich at first 
sight appeared like fortitude in the action ; 
but, as fortitude was a virtue, and falsehood 
a vice, they could by no means agree or unite 
together. He added, that as this was in 
some measure to confound virtue and vice, 
it mi^ht be worth Mr. Thwackum's consi- 
deration, whether a larger castigation might 
not be laid on upon that account. 

As both these learned men concurred in 
censuring Jones, so were they no less una- 
nimous in applauding Master Blifil. To 
bring truth to light was by the parson as- 
sert^ to be the dutv of'^ every religious 
man ; and by the philosopher this was de- 
clared to be highly conformable with the 
rule of right, and the eternal and unalter- 
able fitness of things. 

All this, however, weighed very little 
with Mr. Allworthy, He could not be pre- 
vailed on to sign the warrant for the execu- 
tion of Jones. There was something with- 
in his own breast with which tlie invincible 
fidelity which that youth had preserved, 
corresponded much better than it had done 
with the religion of Thwackum, or with 
the virtue of Square. He therefore strictly 



for what had passed. The pedagogue was 
obliged to obey those orders ; but not with- 
out great relactunce, and frequent muttiT- 
ings, that the boy would be certainly 
spi)iled. 

Towards the gamekeeper the good man 
behaved with more severity. He presently 
summoned that poor fellow before him, and, 
atlcr many bitter remonstrances, paid him 
his wages, and dismissed hmi from his ser- 
vice ; lor Mr. Allworthy rightly obsei^ved, 
that tliere was a great difl*erence between 
btiing guilty of a falsehood to excuse your- 
self, and to excuse anotlier. He likewise 
urged, as the principal motive to liis inflexi- 
ble severity against tliis man, that he had 
basely suffered Tom Jones to uudergi.) so 
heavy a punishment for his sake, whereas 
he ought to have prevented it by making 
the discovery liimself. 

When tins story became public, many 
people ditfered from Square and Thwack- 
um, in judging the conduct of the two lads 
on the occasion. Master Blifil was gene- 
rally called a sneaking rascal, a poor-spirited 
wretch, with other epithets of tlie like kind ; 
while Tom was honoured with the appella- 
tion of a brave lad, a jolly dog, and an 
honest fellow. Indeed, his behaviour to 
Black George much ingratiated him with 
all the servants ; for though tliat fellow was 
before universally disliked, yet he was no 
sooner turned away than he was as univer- 
sally pitied ; and the friendship and gallan- 
try ot Tom Jones were celebrated by tliem 
all with the highest applause; and they 
condemned Master BUfil, as openly as they 
durst, without incurring the danger of ot- 
iending his mother. For all this, nowever, 
poor Tom smarted in tlie flesh ; for though 
riiwackum had been inhibited to exercise 
his arm on tlie foregoing account, yet, as 
the proverb says, * It is easy to find a stick.' 
&tc. so was it easy to find a n)d ; and, in- 
deed, the not being able to find one was 
the only thing wnich could have kept 
Thwackum any longer time from chastis- 
ing poor Jones. 

Had the bare deliglit in the sport been 
the only inducement to the pedagogue,' it 
is probable Master Blifil would likewise 
have had his share ; but though Mr. All- 
worthy had given him frequent orders to 
make no diflference between the lads, yet 
was Thwackum altogether as kind and gen- 
tle to this youth, as he was harsh, nay, even 
barljarous, to the otlier. To say the truth, 
Blifil had greatly gained his master's affec- 
tions; partly by the profound respect he 
always showed his person, but much more 
by the decent reverence with wliich he re- 
ceived his doctrine ; for he had got by 
heart, and frequently repeated, his phrases, 



ordered the former of these gentlemen to\am\ m«Mv\aiived «\l his' master's religious 
mbetain from /ayin^ violent hands on Toxxi\ pnucApV *" ' "*" 
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in one so young, and which greatly endear- 
ed him to the worthy preceptor. 

Tom Jones, on tlie other hand, was not 
only deficient in outward tokens of resjx»ct, 
often tbrgettiusj to pull off his hat, or to bow 
at his master's approach ; but was altoj^c- 
t^ier as uninindfui both of his master's pre- 
cepts and example. He was indeed a 
thoughtiesa, giddy youtli, with little sobri- 
ety in lus manners, and less in his count e- 
nance ; and would oiien very impudently 
and indecently laugh at his companion tor 
his serious behaviour. 

Mr. Square had the same reason for his 
preference of tlie Ibrmer lad ; for Tom Jones 
showed no more regard to the learned dis- 
courses which this gCTitleman would some- 
times throw away upon him, than to those 
of Thwackum. lie once ventured to make 
a jest of the rule of right ; and at another 
time said, he believed there was no rule in 
the world capable of making such a man as 
his father, (for so Mr. All worthy suffered 
himself to be called.) 

Master Blifil, on the contrary, had ad- 
dress enough at sixteen to recommend him- 
self at one and the same time to both these 
opposites. With one he was all religion, 
with the other he was all virtue. And, when 
both were present, he was profoundly si- 
lent, which both interpreted in his favour 
and in their own. 

Nor was Blifil contented with flattering 
both these gentlemen to their faces ; he took 
frequent occasions of praising them bcliind 
their backs to Allworthy; before whom, 
when they two were alone, and his uncle 
commended any relij^ous or virtuous senti- 
ment, (fbr many sucn came constantly from 
him,) he seldom failed to ascribe it to the 
good instructions he had received from 
cither Thwackum or Square; for he knew 
hi.i imcle repeated all such compliments to 
tlie ()er8ons for whose use they were meant ; 
and he fbund by experience the great im- 
pressions which they made on the philoso- 
pher, as well as on the divine : fbr, to say 
the truth, there is no kind of flattery so ir- 
resistible as this, at second hand. 

The young gentleman, moreover, soon 
perceived how extremely grateful all those 
panegyrics on his instructors were to Mr. 
Allworthy himself, as they so loudly re- 
sounded the praise of that singular plan of 
educ-ation which he had laid down: for this 
worthy man, having observed the imperfect 
institution of oiu* public schools, and the 
many vices which boys were there liable to 
learn, had resolved to educate his nephew, 
as well as the other lad, whom he had in a 
manner adopted, in his own house ; where 
he thought their morals would escape all 
that danger of bein^ corrupted, to which 
they would he unavoidably exposed in any 
pamie school or umvermty. 



Having therefiire determined to commit 
these U)vs to the tuition of a private tutor, 
Mr. Thwackum was recommended to him 
for that office, by a very particular friend, of 
vvhosie understanding Mr. Allworthy had a 
great opinion, and in whose integrity he 
placed much confidence. This Thwackum 
was fellow of a college, where he almost en- 
tirely resided ; and liad a great reputation 
for learning, religion, and sobriety of man- 
ners. And these were doubtless tlie quali- 
fications by which Mr. Allwortliy's friend 
had bt^en induced to recommend liim; 
though intleed this friend had some obliga- 
tions to Thvvackum's family, who were the 
most considerable persons in a borough 
which that gentleman represented in parha- 
ment. 

Thwackum, at his first arrival, was ex- 
tremely agreeable to Allworthy ; and indeed 
he perfectly answered the character which 
had been given of liim. Upon longer ac- 
quaintance, however, and more ultimate 
conversation, this worthy man saw infirmi- 
ties in the tutor, which he could have wish- 
ed hun to have been witliout ; though, as 
those seemed greatly overbalanced by his 
good qualities, they ciid not incline Mr. All- 
worthy to part with him ; nor would they 
indeed have justified such a proceeding; 
for the reader is greatly mistaken, if he con- 
ceives that Thwackum appeared to Mr. All- 
worthy in the same light as he doth to liim 
in this history ; and he is as much deceived, 
if he imagines that the most intimate ac- 
quaintance which he himself could have had 
with that divine, would have informed him 
of those things which we, fmm our inspira- 
tion, are enabled to open and disrx)ver. Of 
readers, who, from such conceits as these, 
condemn the wisdom or penetration of Mr. 
Allworthy, I shall not scruple to say, that 
they make a very bad and ungrateful use of 
thai knowledge which we have communi- 
cated to them. 

These apparent errors in the doctrine of 
Thwackum feerved greatly to palliate the 
contrary errors in that of*^ Square, which 
our good man no less saw and condemned. 
He thought, indeed, that the different exu- 
berances of these gentlemen would correct 
their different imperfections ; and that from 
lH)th, especially witli his assistance, the two 
lads would derive sufficient precepts of true 
religion and virtue. If the event hapj^ened 
contrary to his expectations, this possibly 
])rocee(led from some fault in the plan itself; 
which the reader hath my leave to discover, 
if he can : for we do not pretend to intro- 
duce any infallible characters into this his- 
tory ; where we hope nothing will be found 
which hath never yet been seen in human 
nature. 

To return, thewlbre •. \\ve Tc^^e\ ^^ivviXs 
I think, wcmder that t\\e dVfiexeDXXss^-'TWSt 
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of the two lads above commemorated, pro-' 
duced ^e difiorent effects of wliich he liatli 
aheady seen some instance; and besides 
this, there was anoUier reason for the con- 
duct of the philosopher and the pedagogue; 
but this being a matter of great importance, 
we shall reveal it in tlie next chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Containing a better reaaon ttiU for the before fnen- 

turned opinions. 

It is to be known, then, that those two 
learned personages, wh(i have lately made 
a considerable figure on the theatre of this 
history, had, from their first arrival at Mr. 
Allworthy's house, taken so gi-eat an aflbc- 
tion, tlie one to his virtue, tlie other to his 
religion, tliat they had meditated the closest 
alliance with him. 

For this purpose they had cast their eyes 
on that fair widow, whom, though we have 
not for some time made any mention of her, 
the reader, we trust, liath not forgot. Mrs. 
Blifil was indeed the object to which tliey 
both aspired. 

It may seem remarkable, that, of four per- 
aons whom we have commemorated at Mr. 
Allworthy's liouse, three of them should fix 
their inclinations on a lady who was never 
greatly celebrated for her "beauty, and who 
was, moreover, now a little descended into 
the vale of years ; but, in reality, bosom 
friends and intimate acquaintance have a 
kind of natural propensity to particular fe- 
males at the house of a friend, viz. to his 
grandmother, mother, sister, daughter, aunt, 
niece, or cousin, when they are rich ; and to 
his wife, sister, daughter, niece, cousin, mis- 
tress, or servant-maid, if tliey should be 
handsome. 

We would not, however, have our reader 
imagine, that persons of such characters as 
were supported by Thwackum and Square, 
would undertake a matter of this kind, which 
hath been a little censured by some rigid mo- 
ralists, before they had thorouglily examined 
it, and considered whether it was, (as Shak- 
epeare phrases it,) < Stufi'o' the conscience,' 
or no. Thwackum was encouraged to the 
undertaking by reflecting that to covet your 
neighbour's sister is no where forbidden; 
and he knew it was a rule, in the construc- 
tion of all laws, that * Expres$um facU ces- 
iare tadtumJ' The sense of which is, * When 
a lawgiver sets down plainly his whole mean- 
ing, we are prevented from making him 
mean what we please ourselves.' As some 
instances of women, therefore, are mention- 
ed in the divine law, which forbids us to 
covet our neighbour's goods, and that of a 
•ifter omitted, be concluded it to be lawful. 
And as to Square, who was in his person 
iRbtl if ciUed a jolly feUow, or a widow's 



man, he easily reconciled his choice to tlie 
eternal fitness of things. 

Nt)w, as both these gentlemen were in- 
dustrious in taking every opportunity of 
recommending themselves to the widow, 
they appreliended one certain method was, 
by giving her son tlie constant preference 
to me oilier lad ; and, as tliey conceived 
tlie kindness and afiection which Mr. All- 
worthy showed the latter must be highly 
disagreeable to her, they doubted not but 
the laying hold on all occasions to degrade 
and vilify liim would be highly pleasing to 
her ; who, as she hated the lM)y, must love 
all those who did him any hurt. In this 
Thwackum had the advantage ; for w^liilc 
iSquarc could onlv scarify the poor lad's 
reputation, he could fiay his skin ; and, in- 
deed, he considered every lash lie gave him 
as a compliment paid to his mistress ; so 
that he could, witii the utmost propriety, 
repeat tliis old flogging line, ' CaUigo ie mn 
quod odio habeam, sed quod Amem. I chas- 
tise thee not out of hatred, but out of love.' 
And tliis, indeed, he oflen had in his moutli, 
or ratlier, according to the old phrase, never 
more properly applied, at his fingers' ends. 

For tliis reason principally, the two gen- 
tlemen concurred, as we have seen above, 
in their opinion concerning the two lads ; 
this being, indeed, almost the only instance 
of their concurring on any point : for, be- 
side the diflerence of their principles, they 
had both long ago strongly suspected each 
other's design, and liatea one another with 
no little degree of inveteracy. 

This mutual animosity was a good deal 
increased by their alternate succ^^sses : for 
Mrs. Blifil knew what they would be at long 
before they imagined it ; or, indeed, intend- 
ed she should : for tliev proceeded with 
great caution, lest she should be oflended, 
and acquaint Mr. Alhvorthy. But they had 
no reason ibr any such fear ; she was well 
enough pleased with a passion, of which 
she intended none should have any fruits 
but herself. And the only fruits she de- 
sired for herself were, flattery and court- 
ship ; for wliich purpose, she soothed them 
by turns, and a lon^ time equally. She 
was, indeed, rather mclined to favour the 
parson's principles ; but Square's person was 
more agreeable to her eye, for he was a 
comely man ; whereas the pedagogue did 
in countenance very neariy resemue that 
gentleman who, in the Harlot's Progress, is 
seen correcting the ladies in BridewelL 

Whether mrs. Blifil had been surfeited 
with the sweets of marriage, or disgusted 
by its bitters, or from w^hat other cause it 
proceeded,. I will not determine; but she 
could never be brought to listen to any 
second proposals. However, she at last 
conversed with Square with such a degree 
of intimacy, that malicious tonguet b^;an 
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to whisper things of her, to which, as well 
for the sake of the lady, as tliat they were 
highly disagreeable to the rule of right and 
the fitness of things, we will give no credit, 
and therefore shall not blot our paper with 
them. The pedagoj^e, 'tis certain, whip- 
ped on, without getting a step nearer to liis 
journey's end. 

Indeed, he had committed a great error, 
and that Square discovered much sooner 
than himself. Mrs. Blifil, (as, perhaps, the 
reader may have formerly guessed,; was 
not over and above pleased with the beha- 
viour of her husband ; nay, to be honest, 
she absolutely hated him, till his death at 
last a little reconciled him to her affections. 
It will not be therefore greatly wondered at, 
if she had not the most violent re^rd to the 
offiiprin^ she had by him. And, m fact, she 
liad so httle of this regard, that in his infan- 
cy she seldom saw her son, or took any no- 
tice of him ; and hence she acauiesced, afler 
a little reluctance, in all the favours which 
Mr. AUworthy showered on the foundling ; 
whom the good man called his own boy, 
and in all things put on an entire equality 
with Master SlifiJ. This acquiescence in 
Mrs. Blifil was considered by the nei^h- 
Ixnirs, and by the family, as a mark of her 
rnndescension to her brother's humour, and 
f>he was imagined by all others, as well as 
Thwackum and Square, to hate the found- 
I'lig in her heart; nay, the more civility 
Klie showed him, the more they conceived 
site detested him, and the surer schemes 
Hlie was laying for his ruin ; for as they 
thought it her mterest to hate him, it was 
very difiicult for her to persuade them slie 
did not. 

Thwackum was the more confirmed in 
his opinion, as she had more than once 
*i\\\y caused him to whip Tom Jones, when 
Mr. AUworthy, who was an enemy to tliis 
exercise, was abroad; whereas she had 
never giyen any such orders concerning 
young BlifiL And this had likewise impos- 
ed upon Square. In reality, though she 
certainly hated her own son, of which, how- 
ever monstrous it appears, I am assured she 
is not a, singular instance, she appeared, not- 
withstanding all her outward compliance, 
to be in her heart sufficiently displeased 
with all the favour shown by Mr. AUworthy 
to the foundling. She frequently complain- 
ed of this behind her brother's back, and 
very sharply censured him for it, both to 
Thwackum and Square; nay, she would 
throw it in the teeth of AUworthy himself, 
when a little quarrel, or miff, as it is vulgarly 
eaUed, arose between them. 

However, when Tom grew up, and gave 
tokem of that gaUantry of temper which 
matly reoommends men to women, this 
oiueluiatioD which she had discovered to 
bim whcB a ebild, fay degrees abated, and 



at last she so evidently demonstrated her 
afiection to him to be much stronger than 
what she bore her own son, that it was im- 
possible to mistake her any longer. She 
was so desirous of oflen seeing nim, and 
discovered such satisfaction and delisht in 
his company, that before he was ei^teen 
years old he was become a rival to both 
Square and Thwackum; and, what is worse, 
the whole country began to talk as loudly 
of her inclination to Tom, as they had be- 
fore done of that wliich she had shown to 
Square ; on which account the phUosopher 
had conceived the most implacable hatred 
for our poor hero. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

In wkieh ttu mUhor kbnsdf make$ hit uppemwM* 

onthettage^ 

Though Mr. AUworthy was not of him- 
self hasty to see things in a disadvantageous 
light, arid was a stranger to the pubfic voice, 
which seldom reaches to a brother or hus- 
band, though it rings in the ears of aU the 
neighborhood ; yet was this affection of Mrs. 
BliSl to Tom, and the preference which she 
too visibly gave him to her own son, of the 
utmost advantage to that youth. 

For such was the compassion which in- 
habited Mr. Allworthy's mind, that nothing 
but the steel of justice could ever subdue it. 
To be unfortunate in any respect was suffi- 
cient, if there was no demerit to counter- 
poise it, to turn the scale of that good man^s 
City, and to engage his friendship and his 
encfaction. 

When, therefore, he plainlv saw Master 
Blifil was absolutely deserted (for that he 
was) by his own mother, he began, on that 
account only, to look with an eye of com- 
passion upon him ; and what the effects of 
compassion are, in good and benevolent 
minds, I need not here explain to most of 
my readers. 

Henceforward he saw every appearance 
of virtue in the youth through' the magnify- 
ing end, and viewed all his faults witli the 
glass inverted, so that they became scarce 
perccptibl<\ And this perhaps the amiable 
temper of pity mav make commendable ; 
but the next step t)ie weakness of human 
nature alone must excuse ; for he no soon- 
er perceived tliat preference which Mrs. 
Blifil gave to Tom, tlian that poor jrouth 
Hiowever innocent) began to sink in his af- 
fections as he rose in hers. This, it is true, 
would of itself alone never have been able 
to eradicate Jones from his bosom ; but it 
was greatly injurious to him, and prepared 
Mr. AUworthy^s mind for those impr^k>nt 
which afterwards produced the mighty 
events that will be contavwcd V«w»^^«t v^ 
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this history ; and to which it must be con- 
fessed the unfortunute lad, by liis own wan- 
tonness, wildness, and want of caution, too 
much contributeci. 

In recording some instances of these, wc 
shall, if rightly understood, aflord a ver\' 
useful lesson to those well-disposed youths 
who shall hereafter be our readers ; lor 
they may here find, that goodness of heart, 
and openness of temper, thouirh these* may 
give them groat comfort within, and ad- 
minister to an honest pride in their own 
minds, will by no means, ahis ! do their 
business in the world Fnid».'nce and cir- 
cumspection an? necessary even to the best 
of men. They are indeed, as it were, a 
guard to virtue, without which she can 
never be safe. It is not enouiifh that your 
designs, nay that your actions, are intrin- 
sically good ; vou must take care thf*y shall 
ap];)ear so. If your inside be never so 
beautiful, vou must preserve a fair outside 
also. This must be a)nstantly looked to, 
or malice and envy will take care to black- 
en it 80, that the sagacity and goodness of 
an Allwortliy will not be able to see through 
it, and to discern the beauties within. Let 
this, my young readers, be your constant 
maxim, that no man can be good enough 
to enable him to neglect the rules of pru- 
dence ; nor will Virtue herself look beauti- 
ful, unless she be bedecked with the out- 
ward ornaments of decency and decorum. 
And this precept, my worthy disciples, if 
Tou read with due attention, you will, I 
hope, find sulHciently enforced by examples 
in ttie following pages. 

I ask pardon for tlds short appearance, 
by way of chorus, on the stage. It is in 
reality for my own sake, that, while I am 
discovering the rocks on which innocence 
and goodness often split, I may not be mis- 
understood to recommend the verv means 
to my worthy readers by which I mtend to 
•how them they will be undone. And this, 
as I could not prevail on any of my actors 
to speak, I myself was obliged to declare. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

•tf ekHMth inctierU, in tofdehy hotoever, is seen a 
good-natured disposUimi in Tom Jones. 

The reader may remember, that Mr. 
Allworthy gave Tom Jones a little horse, 
as a kind of smart-money for the punish- 
ment which he imagined he had suffered 
innocently. 

This horse Tom kept above half a year, 
and then rode liim to a neighbouring fair, 
and sold him. 
At his return^ being questioned by 
Thwaekum what he haS done with the 



money for which the horse was sold, lie 
frankly declared he would not tell him. 

* O, ho '' says Thwaekum, * you will not, 
then I will have it out of your or — h ;' that 
being the place to which he always applied 
for information on every doubtful occasion. 

Tom was now mounted on the back of a 
footman, and every thing prepared for exe- 
cution, when Mr. Allwortny, entering the 
rootn, irave the criminal a reprieve, and 
took him with him into another apartment ; 
wlu.Te, being alone with Tom, he put the 
same question to him which Thwaekum 
had betbre asked him. 

Tom answcreil, he could in duty refuse 
him nothing, but as for that tyrannical ras- 
cal, he would never make him any other 
answer than with a cudgel, with which he 
hoped soon to be able to pay him for all his 
barbarities. 

Mr. All worthy very severely reprimand- 
ed the lad for his indecent and disrespectful 
expressions concerning his master; but 
much more for his avowing an intention of 
revenge. He threatened him with the en- 
tire loss of his favour, if he ever heard such 
another word from his mouth ; for he said 
he would never support or befriend a repro- 
bate. By these and the like declarations, 
he extorted some compunction from Tom, 
in wliich that youth was not over-sincere ; 
for he really meditated some return for all 
the smarting favours he had received at the 
hands of the pedagogue. He was, how- 
ever, brought by Mr. Allworthy to express a 
concern for his resentment against Thwaek- 
um; and then the good man, after some 
wholesome admonition, permitted him to 
proceed, which he did as follows : — 

* Indeed, my dear sir, I love and honour 
you moi*c than all the world : I know the 
great obligations I have to you, and should 
detest myself if I thought my heart was 
capable of ingratitude. Could the little 
horse you gave me speak, I am sure he 
could tell you how fond I was of your pre- 
sent; for I had more pleasure in feeaing 
him than in riding hmi. Indeed, sir, it 
went to my heart 1o part with him ; nor 
would I have sold him upon any other ac- 
count in the world than what i did. You 
yourself, sir, I am convinced, in my case, 
would have done the same ; for none ever 
so sensibly felt the misfortunes of others. 
What would you feel, dear sir, if you 
thought yourself the occasion of them? 
Indeed, sir, there never was any misery 

like theirs.' *Like whose, child?' savs 

Allworthy : * What do you mean ?' — Oh, 
sir!' answered Tom, *your poor game- 
keeper, with all his large family, ever since 
your discarding him, have been perishing 
witli all the miseries of cold and hunger. 

. 1 cx>u\d nol liesit to see these poor wretdies 
\ naked axud ^XaxNtci^ %iv<i %X.^i^ ?su&fe>safifc 
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know myseir to have beenrth^ofeasiooi of 
all their Bufiferincs. I etjiikl not bear it, 
sir ; upon my soul, I coqp not [Here the 
tears ran down his cherira, and he tlius pro- 
ceeded.] It was to savie tliem from absolute 
destruction I parted with your dear pre- 
sent, notwithstanding all the value I had 
(or it : I sold the horse for them, and they 
have every farthing of the money.' 

Mr. Allworthv now stood silent for some 
monients, and before he spoke the tears 
started from his eyes. He at length dis- 
missed Tom with a gentle rebuke, advising 
him for the future to apply to him in cases 
of distress, rather than to use extraordi- 
uarv means of relieving them liimself. 

't'his affitir was afterwards the subject 
of much debate between Thwackum and 
Square. Thwackum held, tliat tliis was 
flying in Mr. Allwortliy's face, who had hi- 
tended to punish the fellow for his disobedi- 
ence. He said, in some instances, what tlie 
world called charity, appeared to him to be 
opposing the will of the Almighty, which 
ittd man[ed some particular persons for de- 
struction ; and that this was in like manner 
acting in opposition to Mr. A 11 worthy ; con- 
cluding, as usual, with a hearty recommen- 
dation of birch. 

Square argued strongly on the otlier side, 
in opposition perhaps to Thwackum, or in 
oompuance witn Mr.Allworthy, who seemed 
very much to approve what Jones had done. 
As to what he urged on this occasion, as I 
am convinced most of my readers will be 
much abler advocates for poor Jones, it 
would be impertinent to relate it. Indeed, 
it was not difficult to reconcile to the rule of 
right an action which it would have been 
impossible to deduce from tlie rule of wrong. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CoiUmning an incident of a more heitums kindf with 
Uu eommenta qf Tfttoackum and Square, 

It hath been observed by some man of 
much greater wisdom than myself, that mis- 
fortunes seldom come single. An instance 
of thia may, I believe, be seen in tliose gen- 
tlemen who have the misfortune to have any 
of their rogueries detected ; for here dis- 
covery seldom stops till the whole is come 
out. Thus it happened to poor Toui ; who 
was no sooner pardoned for sellinrr the 
horse, tlian he was discovered to have 8ome 
time before sold a fine Bible which Mr. All- 
worthy gave him, the money arising from 
which saTe he had disposed of in the same 
manner. This Bible, Master Bifil had pur- 
chased, though he had already such another 
oiida own, partly out of friendship to Tom, 
being unwilling that the Bible should be 
•old out of the fanuly at half-price. He 
tbentow dkbuned the said half-price him- 



self; for he was a very prudent lad, and so 
careful of his money, tliat he had laid up 
ahnost everv peimy which he had received 
from Mr. Allwortliy. 

Sonie people have been noted to be able 
to read in no book but tlicir own. On the 
contrary, from the time when Master Blifil 
was first possessed of this Bible, he never 
used any other. Nay, he was seen reading 
in it nmch ofYener tlian he had before been 
in his own. Now, as he frequently asked 
Thwackum to explain difficult passages to 
him, that gendeman unfortunately took no- 
tice of Tom's name, which was Vritten in 
manv parts of the book. 

Tliis brought on an inquiry, which obli- 
ged Master Blifil to discover the whole 
matter. 

Thwackum was resolved a crime of thii 
kind, which he called sacrile^, should not 
p) unpunished. He therefore proceeded 
nnmediatelv to castigation ; and not con- 
tented viltii that, he acquainted Mr. All- 
worthy, at their next meeting, with this 
monstrous crime, as it appeared to him ; in- 
veighing against Tom in tlie most bitter 
terms, and likening him to the buyers and 
sellers who were driven out of the temple. 

Square saw this matter in a very differ- 
ent light. He said, he could not perceive 
any higher crime in selling one book than 
in selling another. That to sell Bibles was 
stricdy mwful by all laws, both divine and 
human, and consequeiitlv there was no un- 
fitness in it. He uM Thwackum, that his 
great concern on this occasion brought to 
his mind the story of a devout woman, who, 
out of pure regard to religion, stole Tillot- 
sou's Sermons from a lady of her acquaint- 
ance. 

This story caused a vast quantity of blood 
to rush into the parson's face, which of itself 
was none of tlie palest ; and he was going to 
reply v\nt)i great warmth and anger, nad not 
Mrs. Blifil, who was present at this debate, 
inlerjK)sed. That lauy declared herself ab- 
solutely of Mr. Square's side. She argued, 
indeed, very learnedly in support of his 
opinion ; and concluded with saymg, if Tom 
had been guilty of any fault, she must con- 
fess her own son ap{>eared to be equally cul- 
pable ; li)r that she could see no difference 
txjtweon the buyer and the seller ; both of 
whom were alike to be driven out of the 
Temple. 

Mi*s. Blifil, having declared her opinion, 
put an end to the debate. Square's triumph 
would almost have stopped his words, had 
he needed them ; and Thwackum, who, for 
reasons before mentioned, durst not venture 
at disobliging tlie lady, was almost choked 
with indignation. Aa to Mr. AUwortliy, he 
said, since the boy had been already pun- 
ished, he would nol de\\veT \vsa ^\vXxjKveo\% 
on the occasion •, and -wYveXlveT \v^ ^^ o^ 
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not angry with the lad, I must leave to the 
reader^ own conjecture. 

Soon ailer this, an action was brought 
against the game-keeper by Squire Wes- 
tern, f the gentleman m whose manor the 
partriage was killed,) for depredations of tlie 
ukc kind. This was a most unfortunate 
circumstance for tlic fellow, as it not only of 
itself threatened his ruin, but actually pre- 
vented Mr. Allworthy from restoring him to 
his favour: for as that ^ntleman was 
walking out one evening with Master Blifil 
^ and young Jones, the latter slyly drew him 
10 the habitation of Black George ; where 
the family of that poor wretch, namely, his 
wife and children, were found in all tlie 
misery with which cold, hunger, and naked- 
ness, can affect human creatures : for as to 
the money they had received from Jones, 
Ibrmer debts had consumed almost tlie 
whole. 

Such a scene as this could not fail of af- 
fecting the heart of Mr. Allworthy. He im- 
mediately gave the mother a couple of 
guineas, with which he bid her clothe her 
children. The poor woman burst into tears 
at this goodness, and while she was tliank- 
ing him, could not refrain from expressing 
her gratitude to Tom ; who had, she said^ 
long preserved both her and hers from 
starving. * We have not,' says she, * had a 
morsel to eat, nor have these poor children 
had a rag to put on, but what his goodness 
had bestowed on us.' For, indeed, besides 
the horse and the Bible, Tom had sacrificed 
, a night-gown, and other things, to the use 
of this distressed family. 

On their return home, Tom made use of 
all his eloquence to display the wretched- 
ness of these people, and the penitence of 
Black George himselt*; and in this he suc- 
ceeded so well, that Mr. Allworthy said he 
thought the man had suffered enough for 
what was passed; that he would forgive 
him, and think of some means of providing 
for him and his family. 

Jones was so delighted with this news, 
that, though it was dark when tiiey return- 
ed home, he could not help going back a 
mile, in a shower of rain, to acquaint the 
poor wopan with the glad tidings; but, 
Uke other hasty divulgers of news, he only 
brought on himself the trouble of contra- 
dicting it : for the ill fortune of Black George 
made use of the very opportunity of Ss 
friend's absence to overturn all again. 



CHAPTER X. 

H which Matter BHJU and Jones appear in d^er- 

ent lights. 

Master BUfU fell very short of his com- 1 
panioD in the anmbic quah'ty of mercy ; but\ 



he as greatiy exceeded him in one of a much 
higher kind, namely, in justice ; in which 
he followed both the precepts and example 
of Thwackum and Square ; for though they 
would botii make frequent use of tiie word 
mercy, yet it was plain that in reality 
Square held it to be inconsistent with the 
rule of right ; and Thwackum was for doing 
justice, and leaving mercy to Heaven. The 
two gentlemen dia indeed somewhat differ 
in opinion concerning the objects of this 
sublime virtue ; by which Thwackum would 
probably have destroyed one half of man- 
kind, and Square tlie otlier half. 

Master BLifil, then, though he had kept 
silence in tlie presence of Jones, yet, when 
he had better considered the matter, could 
by no means endure the thoughts of suffer- 
ing his uncle to confer favours on tlie un- 
deserving. He therefore resolved immedi- 
ately to acquaint liim with the fact which 
we have above slightly hinted to the r«ui- 
ers. The truth of which was as follows : 

The gamekeeper, about a year after he 
was dismissed from Mr. Allworthy's service, 
and before Tom's selling the horse, being 
in want of bread, either to fill his own mouth 
or those of his family, as he passed through 
a field belonging to Mr. Western, espieda 
hare sitting in her form. This hsure he had 
basely and oarharously knocked on the head, 
against the laws of the land, and no less 
against the laws of sportsmen. 

The higgler, to whom the hare was sold, 
being unfortunately taken many months af- 
ter with a quantity of game upon him, was 
obliged to make ms peace witli the squire, 
by becoming evidence against some poach- 
er. And now Black George was pitched 
upon by him, as being a person already ob- 
noxious to Mr. Western, and one of no good 
fame in the country. He was, besides, the 
best sacrifice the higgler could make, as he 
had supplied him with no game since ; and 
by this means the witness liad an opportu- 
nity of screening his better customers ; for 
the squire, being charmed with the power 
of punishing B&ck George, whom a single 
transgression was sufficient to niin, made 
no further inquiry. 

Had this fact been truly laid before Mr. 
Allworthy, it might probably have done the 
gamekeeper very little mischief. But tliere 
is no zeal blinder than that which is inspir- 
ed with the love of justice against offen- 
ders. Master Blifil had forgot the distance 
of the time. He varied likewise in the 
manner of the fact ; and by the hastv addi- 
tion of the single letter S, he considerably 
altered the story : for he said that George 
had wired hares. These alterations m'^nt 
probably have been set right, had not ifis- 
ter Blifil unluckily insisted on a promise of 
secrecy from Mr. Allworthy before he re- 
vealed t\\ft tnaWet Vo \v\nv\ VmX \s5 th»t 
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means the poor game-keeper was condemn- 
ed without having any opportunity to de- 
fend himaelf : for as the tact of killing the 
hare, and of ttie action brought, were cer- 
tainly true, Mr. Allworthy had no doubt 
conoeminff the rest. 

Short uved then was the joy of these 
poor people; for Mr. Allworthy the next 
morning declared he had fresh reason, 
without assigning it, for his anger, and 
strictly forbad Tom to mention George any 
more : though, as for his family, lie said he 
would endeavour to keep them from starv- 
ing ; but as to the feUow himself, he would 
leave him to the laws, which nothing could 
keep him from breaking. 

Tom could by no means divine what had 
incensed Mr. Allworthy, for of Master 
Blifii he had not the least suspicion. How- 
ever, as his friendship was to be tired out 
by no disappointments, he now determined 
to try another method of preserving the 
poor gamekeeper from ruin. 

Jones was lately grown very intimate 
with Mr. Western. He had so greatly 
recommended himself to that gentleman, by 
leaping over five-barred ffates, and by other 
sets of BTOrtsmanship, mat the squire had 
declared Tom would certainly make a great 
man, if he had but sufficient encounu^ 
ment. He often wished he had lumself a 
son with such parts: and one day very 
solemnly asserted at a drinking bout, that 
Tom ahouki hunt a pack of hounds, for a 
thousand pounds of his money, with any 
huntsman m the whole country. 

J^ such kind of talents he had so ingra- 



tiated himself with the squire, that he was 
a most welcome guest at his table, and a 
favourite compamon in his sport: every 
thing which ttie squire held most dear, to 
wit, his guns, dogs, and horses, were now ' 
as much at the command of Jones, as if 
they had been his own. He resolved, 
therefore, to make use of this favour on be- 
half of his friend Black Geoi^, whom he 
hoped to introduce into Mr. Western's 
family, in the same capacity in which he ^ 
had before served Mr. Allworthy. M 

The reader, if he considers that this fel- ^ 
k)w was already obnoxious to Mr. Wes- 
tern, and if he considers farther the weighty 
business by which that gentleman's dis- 
pleasure had been incurred, will perhaps 
condemn this as a foolish and desperate un- 
dertaking ; but if he should totally condemn 
young Jones on that account, he will ^at- 
ly applaud him for strengthening lumself 
with all imaginable interest on so arduous 
an occasion. 

For this purpose, then, Tom applied to 
Mr. Western's daughter, a youncr lady of 
about seventeen years of age, whom her 
father, next after those necessary imple- 
ments of sport just before mentioned, loved 
and esteemed above all the world. Now, 
as she had some influence on the squire, so 
Tom had some little influence on her. Bi!t 
this being the intended heroine of this work, 
a lady with whom we ourselves are greatly 
in love, and with whom many of our readers 
will probably be in love too hefore we part, 
it is by no means proper she should make 
her appearance in the end of a book. 



BOOK IV. 



corTAiinire the thie of a tear. 



CHAPTER I. 

CaiUaimngfioe pagti tff paper. 

As truth distinguislies our writings from 

those ij^ romances which are filled with 

monster^ the productions not of nature, 

but of distempered brains ; and which have 

been therefore recommended by an eminent 

critic to the sole use of the paatiy-cook ; 

so, on the other hand, we would avoid any 

resemblance to that kind of history^ which a 

celebrated poet seems to think is no less 

calculated for the emolument of the brewer, 

18 the reading it shoukl be always attended 

with a tankard of good ale« — 

WMI» hktnif wkt btr eomnde »h, 

WOLm I, Jf 



For as this is the liquor of modem histo- 
rians, nay, perhaps their muse, if we may 
believe tlie opinion of Butler, who attributes 
inspiration to ale, it ought likewise to be the 
potation of their readers, since every book 
ought to be read with the same spirit, and 
in the same manner, as it is writ Thus 
the famous author of Hurlothrumbo told a 
l^med bishop, that tlie reason Ids lordship 
could not taste the excellence of his piece 
was, that he did not read it with a fiddle in 
his hand ; which instrument he himself had 
always had in his own when he composed it. 

That our work, tlierefore, might be in no 
danger of being Ukenftd \c^ \!fc£ \si^>a% ^ 
these historians, vre V«ve XaiRfcxi wwj ocy^e" 
sion of inteTspeaw^s ^iao\i^)^ >ii^ v«\^sJ«fc wa^ 
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dry similes, descriptions, and other kind of 
poetical embetlishmenta. Tliese are, in- 
deed, designed to supply the place of the 
said ale, and to refresh the mind, whenever 
those slumbers, which in a long work are 
apt to invade the reader as well as tlie wri- 
ter, shall begin to creep upon liim. With- 
out interruptions of tliis kind, the best nar- 
rative of plain matter of fact must over- 
power every reader; for nothing but the 
everlastin<r watchfulness, which Homer has 
ascril>cd only to Jove himself, can be proof 
against a newspaper of many volumes. 

We shall leave to the reader to determine 
witi) what judgment we have chosen the 
several occasions for inserting those orna- 
mental parts of our work. Surely it will 
be allowed tliat none could be more pro{)er 
<han the presejit, where we are about to in- 
troduce a considerable character on tlie 
scene ; no less, indeed, than the heroine of 
this heroic, liistorical, prosaic i)Oein. Here, 
therefore, we have thought proper to pre- 
pare tlie mind of the reader for her recei>- 
tion, by filling it with every pleasing image 
which we can draw from the face ofnature. 
And tor tliis method we plead many prece- 
dents. First, this Is an art well known to, 
and nmch practised by, our tragic poets ; 
who seldom fail to prepare their audience for 
the reception of tlieir principal characters. 

Thus tlie hero is always introduced with 
a flourish of drums and trumpets, in order 
to rouse a martial spirit in tlie audience, 
and to accommodate their ears to bomlrast 
and fustian, which Mr. Lockers blind man 
would not have grossly erred in likening to 
the sound of a trumpet. Again, when lov- 
ei-s are c^>ming forth, soft music ollen con- 
ducts them on the stage, either to S(K)the the 
audience witli the soilness of tlie tender 
passion, or to lull and prepare them for that 
gentle slumber in which they will most pro- 
bably be composed by the ensuing scene. 

And not only the poets but the masters 
of these poets, the managers of playhouses, 
seem to be in tliis secret ; for besides the 
atbresaid kettle-drums, &,c. which denote 
the hero's approach, he is generally ushered 
on the stage by a large troop of half a doz- 
en scene-shiflers ; and how necessary these 
are imagined to his appearance, may be 
concluded from the following tlieatrical 
Btory: 

iCins Pyrrhus was at dinner at an ale- 
house Dordering on the theatre, when he 
was summoned to go on the stage. The 
hero, being unwilling to quit his shoulder of 
mutton, and as unwilling to draw on himself 
the indignation of Mr. Wilks (liis brother 
manage^ for making the audience wait, had 
bribed these his harbinsrers to be out of tlie 
way. While Mr. Wilks, therefore, was 
thundering' out, * Where are the carpenters 
to walk on before kingPynhmi* that mon- 



arch very quietly ate his mutton, and the 
audience, however impatient, were ob!im?d 
to entertain themselves with music inliis 
absence. 

To be plain, I much question whetlier the 
politician, who hath generally a good nose, 
hath not scented out somewhat ot the utility 
of this practice. I am convinced that awful 
majjistrate, my lord-mayor, contracts a good 
deal of that reverence wldch attends him 
through the year, by the several pageants 
which precede his pomp. Nay, I must con- 
fess, that even 1 myself, who am not remark- 
ably liable to be captivated with show, have 
yielded not a little to the impressions of 
much preceding state. W'lien I have seen 
a man strutting in a procession, after otliers 
whf3se business was only to walk before him, 
I have conceived a higher notion of his dig- 
nity, than I have felt on seeing him in a 
common situation. But there is one in- 
stance, which comes exactly up to my pur- 
pose. This is the custom of sending tm a 
oasket-woman, who is to precede Uie pomp 
at a coronation, and to strew the stage with 
flowers, before the great personages begin 
their procession. The ancients would cer- 
tainly have invoked the goddess Flora for 
tliis purpose, and it would have been no 
difliculty for their priests or pohticians to 
have persuaded tlie people of the real pres- 
ence of the deity, though a plain mortal had 
personated her| and performed her oflice. 
But we have no such design of imposing on 
our reader ; and therefore those who object 
to the heathen theology may, if they please, 
change our goddess intio the above-mention- 
ed basket- woman. Our intention, in short, 
is to introduce our heroine with the utmost 
solemnity in our power, witli an elevation 
of style, and all other circumstances proper 
to raise the veneration of our reader. In- 
deed we would, for certain causes, advise 
tiiose of our male readers, who have any 
hearts, to read no fartlier, were we not well 
assured, that how amiable soever the picture 
of our heroine will appear, as it is really a 
copy from nature, many of our fair country- 
women will be found worthy to satisfy any 
passion, and answer anv idea of female per- 
fection wliich our pencil will be able to raise. 

And now, witliout any further preface, 
we proceed to our next chapter. j| 



CHAPTER 11. 

^ short hint of what we can do in the tuhlwUf mid 
a description of J^iss Sophia Western, 

Hushed be every ruder breath. May 
the heatlien ruler of the winds confine in 
iron chains the boisterous limbs of noisy 
Bi>rea%, \iuiit]bfi«kW.r^\M\ivted nose of bitier- 
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rising from thy fragrant bed, mount the 
western sky, and lead on tiiosc delicious 
sales, the charms of which call Ibrth the 
fovely Flora from her chamber, iK'rfumed 
with pearly dews, when on the firs! of June, 
her birth-day, the bloominir maid, in loose 
attire, gently trips it o'er the verdant mead, 
where every flower rises to do her homage, 
lill the whole field become enamelled, and 
colours cx>ntend with sweets which shall 
ravish her most. 

So cliamiing may she now appear ; and 
you, the feathered choristers of nature, 
whose sweetest notes not even Handel can 
excel, tune your melodious throats to cele- 
brate her appearance. From love proceeds 
yotir music, and to love it returns. Awaken, 
therefore, that gentle passion in every swain : 
for lo ! adorned witli all the charms m which 
nature can array her, bedecked witli beauty, 
youth, spriglituness, innocence, modesty, 
and tenderness, bread ling sweetness from 
her rosy lips, and darting brightness from 
Ijer sparkling eyes, the lovely Sophia comes. 

Reader, perhaps thou hast seen the statue 
of tlie Ventu de Medicis, Perhaps, too, 
thou hast seen the gallery of beauties at 
Hampton-Court. Thou mayest remember 
each brigtit Churchill of tlie galaxy, and all 
tlie toasts of tlie Kit-cat. Or, if their reign 
was before thy times, at least thou hast seen 
their daughters, the no less dazzling beau- 
ties of lEe present age; whose names, 
should we here insert, we apprehend they 
would fill the whole volume. 

Now, if thou hast seen all these, be not 
afraid of the rude answer which lord Roch- 
ester once gave to a man who had seen 
many things. No. If thou hast seen all 
these without knowing what beauty is, thou 
hast no eyes ; if without feeling its power, 
thou hast no heart. 

Yet is it possible, my friend, that thou 
mayest have seen all these without being 
able to form an exact idea of Sopliia : for 
she did not exactly resemble any of them. 
She was most like the picture of lady Ra- 
nelagh ; and, I have heard, more still to the 
tiunous duchess of Mazarine ; but most of 
all, she resembled one whose imagt* never 
can depart from my breast, and whom, if 
thou dost remember, thou haat then, my 
friend, an adequate idea of Sophia. 

But lest tliis should not have been thv 
fortune, we will endeavour with our utmost 
skill to tlescribe this paragon, though we 
are sensible that our highest abilities arc 
very inadequate to the task. 

Sophia, then, the only daughter of Mr. 
Western, was a middle-sized woman ; but 
rather inclining to taU. Her shape was not 
only exact, but extremely delicate ; and the 
nice proportion of her arms promised the 
tmeit Bymmetiv in her timba. Her hair, 
wimsh waB blaekf was so luxuriant, that it 



reached her middle, before she cut it to 
comply with the modern fashion; and it 
was now curled so gracefully in her neck, 
that few could believe it to hie her own. If 
envy could find any part of the face which 
demanded k\ss commendation than the rest, 
it might jx>ssibly think her forehead might 
have been higher without prejudice to her. 
Her eyebrows were full, even and arched 
beyond the power of art to imitate. Her 
black eyes had a luster in them, which all 
her soilness could not extinguish. Her 
nose was exactly regular, and her mouth, 
in which were two rows of ivory, exactly 
answered Sir John Suckling's description 
in those lines : 

Her lipH were red, and one was thin, 
Compar d to that was next her chui; 
Some bee had stuug it newly. 

Her cheeks were of the oval kind ; and in 
her right she had a dimple, which tiie least 
smile discovered. Her chin had certainly its 
share in forming the beauty of her face ; 
but it was difficult to say it was either large 
or small, though perhaps it was rather of the 
former kind. Her complexion had ratlier 
more of tlie lily than tlie rose ; but when 
exercise or modesty increased her natural 
colour, no vermilion could equal it Then 
one might indeed cry out with the celebrated 
Dr. Donne : 

-Her pure and eloquent blood 



RiHtke in her cheeks, ana so distinctly wrought, 
That one might almost say her body thought. 

Her neck was long and finelv turned : and 
here, if I wjis not afraid of* ofiendin^ her 
delicacy, I might justly say, the lughest 
beauties of the famous Venus de Medicis 
were outdone. Here was whiteness, which 
no lilies, ivory, nor alabaster could match. 
The finest cambric might indeed be supH 
posed from envy to cover tliat bosom which 
was much whiter than itself. — It was indeed, 

Nitor spleiidens Pario mannore purius. 

A gloss shining beyond the puput brightness of Pa- 
rian marble. 

Such was the outside of Sophia ; nor was 
this beautiful frame disgraced bv an inhabi- 
tant unworthy of it. Her mind was every 
way equal to her person; nay, the latter 
borrowed some cliarms from the former; 
for when she smiled, the sweetness of her 
temper ditiiisod that glory over her coun- 
tenance which no regularity of features can 
give. But as there are no perfections of 
the mind which do not discover themselves 
in that perfect intimacy to which we intend 
to introduce our reader with tliis charming 
young creature, so it is needless to mention 
them here : nay, it is a kind of tacit affront 
to our reader's understanding, and may also 
rob him of that pleasuie "wtwiVv \\^ wvVi x^ 
ceive in fonmng \wa own '';^\^^5reiew\. csK \ysst 
character. 
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It may, however, be proper to say, that 
whatever mental accomplishments she had 
derived from nature, they were somewhat 
improved and cultivated by art: lor she 
had been educated under the care of an 
aunt, who was a laily of great discretion, 
and was thoroughly acquainted with the 
world, having lived in her vouth about the 
court, whence she had retired some years 
since into the country. By her conversa- 
tion and instructions, Sophia was perfectly 
well bred, thougli perhaps she wanted the 
little of that ease in her oehaviour which is 
to be acquired only by habit, and living 
witliin wliat is called tlie polite circle. But 
this, to say tlie truth, is oden too dearly 
purchased ; and though it hath charms so 
inexpressible, that the French, perhaps, 
among other qualities, mean to express this, 
when they declare they know not what it 
18 ; yet its absence is well compensated by 
innocence ; nor can good sense and a natu- 
ral gentility ever stand in need of it 



CHAPTER in. 

Wherein the history goes back to commemorate a 
trifling ineidetU that happened some years since ; 
but wiich, trifling as U was, had some future 
consequences. 

The amiable Sophia was now in her 
eighteenth year, when she is introduced in 
this history. Her father, as hath been said, 
was fonder of her than of any other human 
creature. To her, therefore, Tom Jones 
applied, in order to engage her interest on 
the behalf of his friend the gamekeeper. 

But before we proceed to this business, 
a short recapitulation of some previous mat- 
ters may be necessary. 

Though the different tempers of Mr. All- 
worthy and of Mr. Western did not admit 
of a very intimate correspondence, yet they 
lived upon what is called a decent footing 
together ; by which means the young peo- 

J>le of both families had been acquainted 
irom their infancy ; and, as they were all 
near of the same age, had been frequent 
plavmates together. 

The gayety of Tom's temper suited bet- 
ter with Sophia, than ttie grave and sober 
disposition of Master Blifil. And the pre- 
ference which she gave the former of tliese 
would oflen appear so plainly, that a lad of 
a more passionate turn than Master Blifil 
was, might have shown some displeasure 
at it 

As lie did not, however, outwardly ex- 
press any such diagust, it would be an ill 
office in u8 to pay a visit to the inmost re- 
cetses of Ms nund, as some scandalous peo- 
Ple search into the most secret afEaira of 
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and cupboards, only to discover their po- 
verty and meanness to the world. 

Iu)wever, as persons, who suspect they 
have given otliers cause of ofience, are apt 
to conclude tiiey are offended, so Sophia 
imputed an action of Master Blifil to liis 
anger, which the superior sagacity of 
Thwackum and Square discerned to have 
arisen from a much better principle. 

Tom Jones, when very young, had pre- 
sented Sophia with a little bird, which he 
had taken from the nest, had nursed up, and 
taught to sing. 

Of this bird, Sophia, then about thirteen 
years old, was so extremely fond, that her 
chief business was to feed and tend it, and 
her chief pleasure to play with it. By these 
means little Tommy, for so the bird was 
called, was become so tame, that it would 
feed out of the hand of its mistress, would 
perch upon her finger, and lie contented in 
her bosom, where it seemed almost sensible 
of its own happiness : though she always 
kept a small string about its leg, nor would 
ever trust it with the liberty of Bying away. 

One dav, when Mr. AUworthy and his 
whole family dined at Mr. Western's, Mas- 
ter Blifil, being in the garden with little 
Sopliia, and observing the extreme fond- 
ness that she showed tor her little bird, de- 
sired her to trust it for a moment in his 
hands. Sophia presently complied with 
the young gentleman's request, and, after 
some previous caution, delivered him her 
bird ; of which he was no sooner in pos- 
session, than he slipt the string from its 
leg, and tossed it into the air. 

The foolish animal no sooner perceived 
itself at liberty, than, forgetting all the fa- 
vours it had received from Sophia, it flew 
directly from her, and perched on a bough 
at some distance. 

Sophia, seeing her bird gone, screamed 
out so loud, that Tom Jones, who was at 
a little distance, immediately ran to her as- 
sistance. 

He was no sooner informed of what had 
happened, than he cursed Blifil for a pitiful 
malicious rascal; and then immediately 
stripping ofi* his coat, he applied himself to 
climbing the tree to which the bird escaped. 

Tom had almost recovered his little 
name-sake, when the branch on which it 
was perched, and that hung over a canal, 
broke, and the poor lad plumped over head 
and ears into the water. 

Sophia's concern now changed its object ; 
and, as she apprehended the Doy's life was 
in danger, she screamed ten times louder 
than before ; and, indeed, Master Blifil him- 
self now seconded her with all the vocife- 
ration in his power. 

The company, who were sitting in a 
Toom i^tX VkU ^tden^ were instantly alarm- 
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reached the canal, Tom, (for the water was 
luckily pretty ahallow in that part,) arrived 
safely on shore. 

Thwackum fell violently on poor Tom, 
who stood dropping and shivering before 
him, when Mr. Alheorthy desired him to 
have patience ; and, turning to Master Bli- 
fit, said, ' Prav, child, what is the reason of 
all this disturrance ^ 

Master Blifil answered, * Indeed, uncle, 
I am very sorry for what I have done; 
I have been unhappily the occasion of it 
all. I had Miss Sophia^s bird in my hand, 
ami thinking the poor creature languished 
for liberty, Town I could not forbear giving 
it what it desired; for I always thought 
there was something very cruel in confining 
any thing. It seemed to be against the law 
of'nature, by which every thing hath a 
right to liberty ; nay, it is even unchristian, 
for it is not doing what we would be done 
by: but if I had imagined Miss Sophia 
would have been so much concerned at it, 
I am sure I would never have done it; nay, 
if I had known what would have happened 
to the bird itself: for when Master Jones, 
who climbed up that tree afler it, fell into 
the water, the bird took a second flight, 
and presently a nasty hawk carried it away.' 

Poor Sophia, who now first heard of her 
little Tommy's fate, (for her concern for 
Jones had prevented lier perceiving it when 
it happened,) shed a shower of tears. These 
Mr. Allw^orthy endeavoured to assuage, 
promising her a much finer bird: butsne 
declared she would never liave another. 
Her father chid her for crying so for a fool- 
ish bird ; but could not help telling young 
Blifil, if he was a son of his, his back-side 
shouUl be well flayed. 

Sophia now returned to her chamber, the 
two young gentlemen were sent home, and 
the rest of the company returned to their 
bottle ; where a conversation ensued on tlie 
subject of the bird, so curious, that we think 
it deserves a chapter by itself. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Cmdmnmg tnek very deep mul grave mtUtert, that 
9ome readers, perhtqu, may noi reiish it, 

SqviKB had no sooner lighted his pipe, 
than, addressing himself to Allworthy, he 
thus began : ' Sir, I cannot help congratu- 
bting you on your nephew; who, at an age 
when Jew lads have any ideas but of sensi- 
ble objects, is arrived at a capacity of dis- 
tinguishing right from wrong. To confine 
sny thing seems to me against the law of 
nature, by which every thing liath a right 
totiberty. These were his words ; and the 
impreasion tl^ made on me is never to he 
endicmtedU UMnanymMD have a lugfaer 



notion of tlie rule of right, and the eternal 
fitness of things ? I cannot help promisin|f 
myself from such a dawn, that the meridian 
of^ this youth will be equal to that of either 
the elder or the younger Brutus.' 

Here Thwackum Imstily interrupted, and 
spilling some of his wine, and swallowing 
the rest with great eagerness, answered, 
' From another expression he made use of, 
I hope he will resemble much better men. 
The law of nature is a jargon of words, 
which means nothing. I know not of any 
such law, nor of any right which can be de- 
rived from it. To do as we would be done 
by Ls, indeed, a Christian motive, as the boy 
well expressed himself; and I am glad to 
find my instructions have borne such good 
fruits.' 

< If vanity was a thing fit,' says Square, 
* I might indulge some on the same occa- 
sion ; for whence only he can have learned 
his notions of right or wrong, I think is 
pretty apparent. If there be ho law of na- 
ture, there is no right nor wrong.' 

* How !' says tlie parson, * do you then 
banish revelation? Am I talking with a 
deist or an atlieist ?' 

* Drink about,' says Western. • Pox of 
your laws of nature. I don't know what 
you mean, either of you, by right and 
wrong. To take away my girl's bird was 
wrong in my opinion ; and my neighbour 
Allworthy may do as he pleases; but to en- 
courage boys m such practices, is to brc^d 
them up to the gallows.' 

Allworthy answered, * That he was sorry 
for what his nephew had done ; but could 
not consent to punish him, as he acted 
rather from a generous than unworthy mo- 
tive.' He said, * If the boy had stolen the 
bird, none would have been more ready to 
vote for a severe chastisement than himself; 
but it was plain that it was not his design ; 
and, indeed, it was as apparent to him, uiat 
he could have no other view but what he 
had himself avowed. (For as to that ma- 
licious purpose which Sophia suspected, it 
never once entered into the head of Mr, 
Allworthy.) He at length concluded with 
again blaming the action as inconsiderate, 
and which, he said, was pardonable only in 
a child.' 

Square had delivered his opinion so open^ 
ly, tliat if he was now silent he must suomit 
to have his judgment censured. He said, 
therefore, with some warmth, ' That Mr. 
Allworthy had too much respect to the dirty 
consideration of property. That in passing 
our judgments on gn*at and mighty actions, 
all private regards should be laid aside ; for, 
by adhering' to those narrow rules, the 
younger Brutus had been condemned of in- 
gratitude, and the elder of ^^Amc>^!i<t.' 

< And if they Vuid \)e«a YoiEk^ \m^ ^« 
thoie crimes,' m&Tbiimckaim' ^ii^ei ^^>^ 
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have had no more than their deserts. A 
couple of heathenish villains ! Heaven be 

F raised, we have no Bnituses now-a-days. 
wish Mr. Square, you would desist fmni 
filling the minds of my pupils with such an- 
tichrLStian stuff: for the consequence must 
be, while tliey are under my care, its being 
well scourged out of them again. There 
is your disciple Tom almost sjwiled already. 
I overheard him the other day disputing 
with Master Blifil, that there was no merit 
in faith without works. I know that is one 
of your tenets, and I suppt)se he had it from 
you.' 

* Don't accuse me of spoiling him,' says 
Square. *\Vho taught him to launh at 
whatever is virtuous and decent, ami lit and 
right in the nature of things! He i« your 
own scholar, and I disclaim him. No, no, 
Master Blifil is my lx>y. Young as he is, 
that lad's notions of moral rectitude I defy 
you ever to eradicate.' 

Thwackimi put on a contemptuous sneer 
at tliis, and replied, *Ay, ay, I will venture 
him with you. He is Icx) well grounded for 
all your philosophical cant to hurt. No, no, 
I have taken care to instil such principles 
into him ' 

' And I have instilled principles into him 
too,' cries Square. * What but the sublime 
idea of virtue could inspire a human mind 
with the generous thought of griving hberty ? 
And I repeat to you amiin, if it was a fit 
thing to be proud, I mii^nt claim the honour 
of havinj^ infused that idea.' 

* And if pride was not forbidden,' said 
Thwackum,* I mi^^ht boast of having taught 
liim that duty wliich he himself assigned as 
his motive.' 

* So, between you both, says the squire, 
' the yomig gentleman liath been taught to 
rob my daugliter of her bird. I find Imust 
take care of my partridge-mew^. I shall 
have some virtuous religious man or other 
set all my partridges at fiber ty.' Then slap- 
ping a gentleman of the law, who was pre- 
sent, on the back, lie cried out, * What say 
you to this, Mr. Counsellor.^ Is not tlus 
a^ninst law ?' 

rhe la\vyer, with great gravity, delivered 
himself as follows : — 

* If the case be put or a partridge, there 
can be no doubt but an action would lie ; 
for though tliis be fera naturoi, yet being 
reclaimed, property vests; but being the 
case of a singing bird, though reclaimed, as 
it is a thing of base nature, it must be consi- 
dered as nnllUts in bonis. In this case, there- 
fore, I conceive the plaintiff must be non- 
suited : and I should disadvise the bringing 
of any such action.' 

' Well,' says the squire, * if it be nuUus 

bdtlUt let us drink about, and talk a little of 

Estate of the nation, or some such dis- 

course that we all understand ; for I am 



sure I don't understand a word of this. It 
may be learning and sense for aught I know ; 
but you shall never persuade me into it. 
Pox ! vou have neither of vou mentioned a 
word of that jxwr lad who deserves to b^^ 
commended : to venture breakuig liis ne<]^ 
to oblige my girl was a generous spirited ac- 
tion: I have learning enough to see that. 
D — n me, here's Tom s healtii. I shall love 
tlie boy for it the longest day I have to live.' 

Thus was the debate interrupted ; but it 
woulil, prohahlv, have been s(M)n resumed, 
had not Mr. Allworthy presently called for 
his coach, and carried oil' the tw^o comba- 
tants. 

Such was the conclusion of this adven- 
ture of the bird, and of the dialogue occ»- 
sione<l by it ; which we could not help re- 
counting to our reader, tliough it happened 
some yeai*s before that stage or period of 
time at which our liLstory is now arrived. 



CHAPTER V. 

Containing matter accommodated to every taste, 

'Par vA leves capiunt animos — Small things 
affect light minds,' was a sentiment of a 
great master of tlie passion of love. And 
certain it Ls, tliat from this day Sophia be- 
j^n to have some little kindness fcr Tom 
Jones, and no little aversion for his coiii- 
panicm. 

Many accidents from time to time im- 
proved both these passions in her breast : 
which, without our recounting, the reader 
may well conclude, from w^hat we liave be- 
forc hinted of the different tempers of these 
lads, and how much the one suited with her 
own inclinations more than the others To 
say the truth, Soplii^, when very young, 
discerned that Tom, though an i<lIe,\hought- 
Icss, rattling rascal, was nobodv's enemy 
but his own ; and tliat Maplsr Blifil, though 
a prudent, discreet, sob^BMung gentleman, 
was at the same time flfany^y attached ti) 
the interest only of one single person; and 
who tliat single person was, the reader will 
be able to diWne without any assistance of 
ours. 

These two characters are not always re- 
ceived in tlie world with the different re- 
gard wliich seems severally due to eitlier; 
and which one would imagine mankind, 
from self-interest, should show towards 
them. But, perhaps, there may lie a jk)- 
litical reason for it : in finding one of a truly 
Inmevolent dis|X)siti()n, men may very rea- 
sonably suppose they have found a treasure, 
and he. desirous of keeping it, hke all other 
good thin^, to themselves. Hence they 
may imagine, tliat to trumpet forth the 
praises of such a person, would, in the vul- 
gar p\\Tase^\se cT^Viv^^«aal-meat and call- 
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liig in partakers of what tliey intend to 
apply solely to their own use. If this rea- 
son docH nf»t satisfy the render, 1 know no 
other means of accounting lor the little re- 
spect which I have commonly seen paid to 
i character which really does great honour 
to human nature, and is prmhictive of the 
hi^liest gtKxi to society. But it was otlier- 
wiije with Sophia. She honored Tom Jones, 
and scorned Master Blitil, almost as soon 
716 she knew tlie meaning of tliose two 
words- 
Sophia had lieen absent upwards of three 
vi!ars with her aunt; durint^ull wliich time 
she had seldom seen either ot these vounir 
gentlemen. She dined, however, once, to- 
cether witli her aunt, at Mr. Allworthy's. 
Tliis was a few davs after the adventure of 
tlie partridge, bt^fore commemorated. St>- 
piiia heard tiie whole story at table, where 
bhe said notliin*^ ; nor indeed could her aunt 
get many words from her as she returned 
Lome ; but her maid, when undressing her, 
happening to say, * Well, miss, 1 supj)Ose 
vou have seen young Master Blifil U>-day ?' 
^he answered witli much passion, ' 1 Itatc 
tlie name of Master Blifil, as I do whatever 
is base and treacherous ; and I wonder Mr. 
Allworthy would sufier tliat old barbarous 
schoohnaster to punish a poor boy so cruelly 
ior what was only the etlect of his good na- 
ture.' She tJien recounted the story to her 
maid, and concluded with sayin^i^, ^ DonH 
you think he is a boy of a noble spirit ?^ 

This young lady was now returned to her 
father; who gave her tlic command of his 
house, and placeil her at the upptfr end of his 
table, where Tom, (who, for his great love 
of hunting, was become a great favourite of 
the squire,) often dined. Young men of 
open j^ncrous dispositions, are naturally in- 
clined to gallantry, which, if they havtj g<H>d 
understandings, as was in reality Tom's 
case, exerts itself in an obliging complaisant 
behaviour to all inromen in general. This 
greatly dtstingutfhad Tom from the boiste- 
rous brutality of mere country squires on 
the one hand, and from tlic solemn and 
somewhat sullen deportment of Master 
Blifil on the other ; and he hi>gnn now, at 
twenty, to have the name of a prettv fel- 
low among all the w*oinieii in the neiglibour- 
hoo<l. 

Tom behaved to Sophia with no particu- 
larity, unless, perhajw, by showincj her a 
hii^her respect than he paid to any other. 
Tliis distinction her beauty, fortune, st^nse, 
and amiable carriage, seemed to demand ; 
but, as to a design u|X)n iier person, he 
liad none; for which we shall at pr(>scnt 
suffer tlie reader to condemn him of stu- 
(Mdity ; but perhaps we shall be able indif- 
ferently well to account for it hereaf\er. 
Sophia» with tlic highest degree of in- 



nocenct^ and modesty, had a remarkable 
sprightliness in her temper. This was so 
ijreativ increased whenever she was in com- 
pany with Tom, that, had he not been very 
young and thoughtless, he nmst have 
oh^erved it; or had not Mr. Western's 
thoughts been generally either in the field, 
the stable, or the dog-kennel, it might have 
perhaps created some jealousy in him: but 
so lar was the giHKl gentleman from enter- 
taining any such suspicions, that lie gave 
Tom every ()j)portunitv with his daugliter 
which any lover could have wished : and 
this Tom innocently inii)roved to better ad- 
vantage, by l(>lluwing only the dictates of 
his natural gallantry and good-nature, than 
he might perhaps have done had he had 
the dee|)est designs on the young lady. 

But, indeed, it can occasion little wonder 
that this matter escaped the observation of 
others, since iXM)r Sophia herself never re- 
marked it; and her heart was irretrievably 
lost before she suspected it was in danger. 

Matters werc^ in this situation, when Tom 
one aftern(K)n, finding Sophia alone, be^n, 
after a short apology, with a very serious 
face, to acxjuaint her that he had a favour 
to ask of her, which he hoped her goodness 
would comply witli. 

Though nt;ither tlie young man's beha- 
viour, nor indeed his manner of opening 
this business, were such as could pive her 
any just cause of suspecting he intended 
to make love to htrr; yet, whether Nature 
whispered something into her car, or from 
what cause it arose, I will not determine ; 
certain it is, some idea of that khid must 
have intruded itself; for her colour forsook 
her cheeks, her hmbs trembled, an<l her 
tongue would have faltered, had Tom stop- 
yxid for an answer : but he soon relieved 
her frt)m her ]:>erplexity, by proceeding to 
inform her of his request; which was, to 
solicit her interest on Iwhalf of the game- 
keeper, whose own ruui, and that of a large 
family, must Ix;, he said, the consi^quence 
of Air. Western's pursuing his action 
against him. 

Soi)hia presently rtT^vered her confusion, 
and, with a smile full of sweelnesb, said, 
* Is this the mighty liivour you asked vinth 
so much gra\'ity? I will do it with all my 
heart. I really pity the j)oor fellow^, and 
no longer aero than yesterday sent a small 
matter to his wife.' This small matter was 
one of her gowns, some linen, and ten shil- 
lings in money, of which Tom had heard, 
and it had, in reality, put this solicitation 
into his head. 

Our youth now, emboldened with his 
success, resolved to i)ush the matter farther, 
and ventured even to beg her recommen^- 
tion of him to her tatlier s servvcft% WAO^-" 
ing that he UiougVxl V\\iw oive o^ ^^\\a^^«^r 
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est fcUowa in the country, and extremely 
well quallHed for the plHce of a ^alnekeeper, 
which luckily then happened to be vacant. 

Sopliia answered, * vVell, I will undertake 
tliis too ; but I cannot promise you as much 
Buccetw as in the Ibrmer part, wtiich 1 as- 
sure you I will not quit mv lather without 
obtaininjL^. However, I will do what 1 can 
for the poor follow ; for I sinctrri'ly look up- 
on liim and his family as objects of trreat 
compassion. And now, Mr. Jonehf, I nuKst 
ask you a favour.' 

* A favour, madam V cries Tom : * if you 
knew tin* ])leasure you have ijiven me in 
the hojH*s of rt'coiviniT a conuunnd from 
ytm, you w(nild think by menti(»nin^ it you 
did c^inter tiic jyjeatest favour on mc; lor, 
bv this dear hand, 1 would sacrifice mv lite 
to oblitre you.' 

He tlii;n snatched her hand, and eac^erly 
kissiul it, which was the first time Ids lips 
had ever touched her. The blood, which 
before had fi)rsaken her cheeks, now made 
her sutiicient amends, by rushinijr all over 
her face and neck witli such vioit-nce, that 
they iM'came all of a scarlet colour. Slie 
now first felt a seiL«!ation to which she had 
been brfore a strani^tT, and wtiich, when 
she had leisure to n-Hect on it, beiian to ac- 
quaint her with some secrets, which the 
reader, if he does not already i^uess tiiem, 
will know in due time. 

Sophia, as soon as she could s[K?ak, 
(which was not instantly,) informed him, 
that the favour she had to desire of him 
was, not to lead her lather thmutjh so ma- 
ny dannriTs hi huntini;: for that, from what 
she had heard, she was terribly irij^rhtened 
every time tliey went out toirt^ther, and ex- 
pected stune day or other to see her father 
brought homtr with bmken limbs. She 
therefi»re iK^irircd him, for her sake, tc» lie 
more cautious ; and, as he well knew Mr. 
Western would follow him, not to ride so 
madly, nor to take those dangerous leajM 
for the future. 

Tom promised (Iiithfully to obey her com- 
mands ; and, a tier thankinir her lor her kind 
compliance with his recpiest, took his leave, 
and departeil hiirhly channed with his suc^ 
cess. 

Poor Sophia was charmed too, but in a 
very different way. Her sensations, how- 
ever, the reader's heart, (if he (»r she have 
any,) will better represent than 1 can, if I 
had as many mouths as ever ptK*t wished 
for, to eat, 1 suppose, those many dainties 
with whii'.h he was so plentifully provided. 

It was Mr. Western's custom every after- 
noon, as soon as he was drunk, to hear his 
daughter play on the harpsichord ; for he 
was a i^reat lover of music, and, perhaps, 
liad he lived in town, might have passed lor 
ft connoisseur ; for he always excepted 
against the finest compositions* of Mr. Han- 



del. He never relished any music but what 
was light and airy : and indeed his most fa- 
vourite times were old Sir Simon the Kin;?, 
St. Georffe he was tor England, Bobbing 
Joan, and some others. 

His daughter, though she was a perfect 
mistress of music, and would never willingly 
have played any but Handel's, was so de- 
voted to her father's pk^asure, tliat she learn- 
ed all those tunes to oblige him. However, 
she would now and then endeavour to lead 
him into her own taste ; and when he re- 
quired the re])etition of his biilhuls, would 
an.swer witli a — ' nay, dear sir ;' aiul wouhl 
often bog him to suller her to j)lay some- 
thinirelse. 

This evening, however, when the gtnitle- 
man was retired from his Iwttle, she played 
all his favourites three times over, without 
any solicitaticm. Tliu« so pleased the goi>d 
squire, that he startt?d frcmi his couch, gave 
his (laughter a kiss, and swore her hand was 
irreatly improve^!. She to*)k this opportu- 
nity to execute her promise to Tom; in 
which she succeeded so well, that the squire 
declared, if she would give him t'other Ixnit 
of old Sir Simon, he would give the game- 
keeper his deputation the next morning. 
Sir Simon was played again and again, till 
the charms of the music soothed Mr. West- 
ern to sleep. In the morning Sophia did 
not Hiil to remind him of his eniragement ; 
and his attorney was immediately sent f<»r, 
and ordered to stop any further proceedings 
in the action, and to make out the deputa- 
titm. 

Tcmi's success in this aflair soon began to 
rinir over the country, and various were the 
censun's passed upon it : some greatly ai>- 
plauding it as an act of srtKiii nature ; others 
sneeriuiT, and sayinir, ' No wonder that one 
idle fc'llow slsmld love another.' Young 
Blifil was greatly enniiied at it. He had 
long hated Black George in the same pro- 
portion as Jones delighted in him ; not from 
any offence wliich he' had ever received, but 
from his great love to religion and virtue ; 
— for Black George had the reputation of a 
loose, kind of a fellow. Blifil therefore re- 
presented this as flying in Mr. Allw<»rthy's 
face ; and declared, with great concern, that 
it was impossible to find any other motive 
for doinsr good to such a w^retch. 

Thwackum and Square Ukewise sang to 
the same tune. Tliey were now, (especially 
the latter,) become greatly jealous of young 
Jones with the undow ; for he now ap- 
proached the age of twenty, was really a 
fine young fellow, and tliat lady, by her en- 
couragements to him, seemed daily more 
and more to think him so. 

AUworthy was not, however, moved with 
their malice. He declared himself very 
weU satisfied with what Jones had done. 
He said the perseverance and integrity of 
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hb frieiiiUlii-) was hL^hly commendable, and 
lie wished he could see more frequent in- 
stances of thi't virtue. 

But Fortune, who seldom greatly relishes 
such sparks as my friend Tom, perhaps be- 
cause they do not pay more ardent addres- 
Ks to her, ^ve now a very different turn 
to all his actions, and showed tliem to Mr. 
Allworthy in a light far less agreeable than 
that gentleman's goodness had liitherto seen 
them. 



CHAPTER VI. 

•^Ji §poU>gyfor the iiuensibimy of Mr, Jones to all 
Uu chanHM of the lovfly Sopfua ; in which pos- 
nUif we may, in a conaiderable degree, lower his 
tkmcter in the estimalum of those men of toil 
end gallantry, who approve the heroes in most of 
modem comedies. 



There are two sorts of people, who, I 
am afraid, have already conceived some 
contempt for my hero, on account of his be- 
haviour to Sophia. The former of these 
will blame his prudence in neglecting an op- 
portunity to possess himself of Mr. Wes- 
tern's fortune ; and the latter will no less 
despise him for his backwardness to so fine 
a girl, who seemed ready to fly into his 
arms^ if he would open them to receive 
her. 

Now, though I shall not perhaps be able 
afasohitely to acquit him or either of these 
charges, (for want of prudence admits of 
no excuse ; and what I shall produce against 
the latter ckiarge will, I apprehend, be scarce 
satisfactory ;) yet, as evidence may some- 
times be offered in mitijration, I shall set 
forth the plain matter of fact, and leave tlie 
whole to the reader's determination. 

Mr. Jones had somewhat about him, 
which, though I think writers are not tlio- 
luughly agreed in its name, doth certainly 
inhaoit some human breasts ; whose use is 
not 6o properly to distinguish right from 
wrong, as to prompt and incite them to the 
former, and to restrain and witlihold them 
from the latter. 

Tfiis somewhat may be indeed resembled 
10 the famous trunk-maker in the play- 
house; for, whenever tiie person wno is 
po&^essed of it doth what is right, no rav- 
ished or friendly spectator is so eager or so 
loud in his applause : on the contrarv, when 
he doth wrong, no critic is so apt to hiss and 
explode him. 

To give a higher idea of the principle I 
mean, as well as one more familiar to the 
present age, it may be considered as sittint; 
on itrt thn>ne in the mind, like the lord liigh 
chancellor of this kingdom in his court; 
where it presides, governs, directs, judges, 
acquits, and condemns, accordiii|p to merit 
and justice, with a knowledgB tdiich nothing 



can escape, a penetration which notliing can 
d(*coive, and an integrity which nothing can 
corrupt. 

This active principle may perhaps be said 
to constitute the most essential barrier be- 
tween iiri and our neighbours the brutes ; 
for if there be some in tlic human shape 
who are not under any such dominion, I 
choose rather to consider them as deserters 
from us to our neii^hbours ; among whom 
they will have the late of deserters, and not 
bejplaced in tlie first rank. 

Our hero, whether he derived it from 
Tliwackum or Souare I will not determine, 
was very strongly under the guidance of 
tills principle ; iur tliough he did not always 
act rightly, yet he never did otlierwise with- 
out feeling and suffering for it. It was this 
which taught him, that to repay the civili- 
ties and httle fricnilships of hospitality l^ 
robbing tiie house where you have received 
tliem, IS to be tlie basest and meanest of 
thieves. He did not think tlie baseness of 
this offence lessened by the height of the 
injury committed; on the contrary, if ta 
steal another's plate deserved death and in- 
famy, it seemed to liim difficult to assign a 
punisliment adequate to the robbing a man 
of his whole fortune, and of his cliild into 
the bargain. 

This principle, therefore, prevented him 
from any thought of making liis fortune by 
such means, (for this, as I have said, is an 
active principle, and doth not content itself 
with knowledge or belief only.) Had he 
been greatly enamoured of Sophia, he ix)€k 
sibly might have thought otherwise; but 
give me leave to sav, there is great differ- 
ence between running away with a man's 
daughter fn»m the motive of love, and do- 
ing the same tiling from the motive of 
thef\- 

Now, though this young gentleman was 
not insensible of the charms of Sophia, 
though he greatly liked her beauty, and es- 
teemed all ner other qualifications, she had 
made, however, no deep impression on his 
heart ; for which, as it renders him liable to 
the charge of stupidity, or at least of want 
of taste, we shall now proceed to account. 

The truth then is, his heart was in the 
possession of another woman. Here I ques- 
tion not but the rpader will be surprised at 
our long taciturnitv as to this matter ; and 
quite at a lass to divine who this wonmn 
was, since we have liitherto not dropped a 
hint of any one likely to be a rival to So- 
phia ; for as to Mr». Blifil, though we have 
neen obliored to mention some suspicions of 
lier afiection for Tom, we have not hitherto 
o^iven the least latitude lor imagining that 
he had any for her ; and, indeed, I am sorry 
to say it, but the youth of both sexes are 
too apt to be deficient in their gratitude for 
that regpud with which ^^ei«bfia tD^sc^mdr 
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vanced in jream are som^tinies 8o kind as to 
honour them. 

That the reader may be no longer in 
suspense, he will be pleased to remember, 
that We have often mentioned the family of 
George Scagrim, (commonly caHcd Black 
George, the gamekeeper,) which consisted 
at present of a wifb and five children. 

The second of these cliildren was a 
daughter, whose name was Molly, and who 
was esteemed one of the handsomest girls 
in the whole country. 

Congreve well says, there is in true beau- 
ty something which vulgar souls cannot ad- 
mire ; so can no dirt or ra^ hide this some- 
thing from those souls which are not of the 
vulvar stamp. 

The beauty of this girl made, however, 
no impression on Tom, till she jjrew to- 
wards the age of sixteen, when Tom, who 
was near three years older, began first to 
cast the eyes of affection upon her. And 
this affection he had fixed on the girl long 
before he could bring himself to attemptthe 
possession of her j>crson; fur though his 
constitution ursed him greatly to this, his 
principles no fess fbrctbly restrained him. 
Tb debauch a young woman, however low 
her condition was, appeared to him a very 
heinous crime ; and the good-will he bore 
the father, with the compassion h& had for 
his family, very strongly corroborated all 
auch sober reflections ; so that he once re- 
solved to get the better of his inclinations, 
and he actually abstained three whole 
months without ever going to Seagrim's 
house, or seeing his daughter. * 

Now though Molly was, as we have said, 
generally thought a very fine girl, and in re- 
3ity she was so, yet her beauty was not of 
the most amiable kind. It had indeed very 
fittle ofleminine in it, and would have become 
a man at least as well as a woman ; for, to 
aay the truth, youth and florid health had a 
Tery considerable share in the compositron. 

Nor was her mind more effeminate than 
her person. As this was tall and robust, so 
was that bold and forward. So little had 
she of modesty, that Jones had more re^rd 
for her virtue than she herself. And as 
most probably she liked Tom as well as he 
Eked ner ; so when she perceived his back- 
wardness, she herself grew proportionably 
ftrward; and when she saw he had entirely 
deserted the house, she found means of 
throwing'herself in his way, and behaved in 
such a manner, that the youth must have 
had very much, or very little of the hero, 
if her endeavours had proved unsuccessful. 
In a word, she soon tnumphed over all the 
virtuous rorolutbns of Jones; for though 
9he behaved at last with all decent rehie- 
t«ice, vet I rather choose to attribute tfaft 
triumph to her, since^ in fact, it was her dfr- 
Miga which succeeded. 



In the conduct of this matter, I say, Moll^ 
so well played her part, that Jones attri- 
buted the conquest entirely to himself, and 
considered the young woman as one who 
had yielded to tlie violent attacks of his 
passion. He likewise imputed her yielding 
to tlie ungovernable force of her love to- 
wards him ; and this the reader will ' allow 
to have been a very natural and proba- 
ble supposition, as we have more than 
once mentioned the uncommon comeliness 
of his person: and indeed he was one 
of the handsomest young fellows in the 
world. 

As there are some minds whose affec- 
tions, like Master Blifil's, are solely placed 
on one single ])er8on, whose interest and 
indul^'ucc alone they consider on every 
occasion, regarding the good and ill of all 
others as merely indifferent, any fartlier 
than as they contribute to the plcasune or 
advantage of that person; so there is a 
different temper of mind, which borrows a 
degree of virtue even from sel^ve. Such 
can never receive any kind or satisfaction 
from another, without loving tlie creature 
to whom that satisfaction is owing, and 
without making its well-being in some sort 
necessary to their own ease. 

Of tliis latter species was our hero. He 
considered tliis poor cirl as one whose hap- 
piness or misery he had caused to be de- 
pendent on himself^ Her beauty was still 
the object of desire, though greater beauty, 
or a fresher object, might have been more 
so ; but the little abatement which fruition 
had occasioned to tiiis, was highly over- 
balanced by the considerations or the affec/- 
tion which she visibly bore him, and of the 
situation into which he had brought her. 
The former of these created gratitude, the 
latter compassion ; and both, together with 
his desire for her person, raised in him a 
passion, which might, without any great 
violence to the word, be called love; though, 
perhaps, it was at first not very judiciously 
placed. 

This, then, was the true reascm of that 
insensibility wliich he* had ^own to the 
charms of Sophia, and that behaviour in 
her, which might have been reasonably 
enough interpreted as ui encouragement to 
his addresses ; f6r as he could not tliink of 
abandoning his Molly, poor and destitute 
as she was, so no more could he entertain 
a notion of betraying such a creature as 
Sophia. And surely, had he given the least 
encouragement to any passion for that 
young lady, he must have been absolutely 
guilty of one or other of those crimes; 
either of which would, in my opinion, have 
▼eiy justly subjected him to that fate, 
it^ich, at his first introduction into this 
history, I mentioned to have been generally 
\ ptedicted. la faia certain destiny. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Btbag the thortest chapter in this book. 

Hem mother first ucrccived the altera- 
tion in the shape of MoUy; and, in order 
to hide it from ner neighbours, she fooHstily 
clothed her in that sack which Sophia had 
sent her ; though, indeed, that young lady 
had little apprehension that the poor wo- 
man would have been weak enough to let 
any oC her daughters wear it in that form. 

Moll^ was charmed with the first op- 
portunity she ever had of showing her 
beauty to advantage ; for though Hhe could 
very well bear to~ contemplate herself in 
the glass, even when drcKsed in rags, and 
though she had in that dress conquered 
the heart of Jones, and perhaps of some 
others; yet sJie tliought the addition of 
finery %vould much improve her charms, 
and extend her conquests. 

Molly, therefore, having dressed herself 
out in tliis sack, with a new laced cap, and 
some other ornaments which Tom had 
^ven her, repairs to cliurch with her fan 
m her hand the very next Sunday. The 
great are deceived, if they imagine they 
nave appropriated ambition and vanity to 
themselves. These noble qualities flourish 
as notably in a country church, and church- 
yard, as in the drawing-room, or in tlie 
closet. Schemes have indeed been laid in 
the vestry, which would hardly disgrace 
the conclave. Here is a ministry, and here 
is an opposition. Here are plots and cir- 
cumventions, parties and factions, equal to 
thofie which are to be found in courts. 

Nor are the women here less practised 
in the highest feminine arts, than their fair 
superiors in quality and fortune. Here 
are prudes and coquettes, here are dress- 
ing and o^ing, falsehood, envy, malice, 
scandal ; in short, every thing that is 
common to the most splendid assembly or 
politest circle. Let those of high life, 
therefore, no longer despise the ignorance 
of their inferiors; nor the vulgar any 
longer rail at the vices of their betters. 

Molly had seated herself son)c time be- 
fore she was known by her neighlwurs. 
And then a whisper ran throui^h the whole 
congregation, * Who is she ? But when 
she lyas discovered, such sneering, gig- 
gling, tittering, and laughing, ensued 
amonff the women, that Mr. A II worthy 
was obliged to exert his authority to pre- 
serve any decency among them. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Jl hatUe gung fry the mtue in the Homeriean ttfft^ 
mud wkUh none fru/ the cUetieal reader can ttuit. 

Mm. Western had an estate in tbispariali; 
and 98 hJ9 hoiue $tood Mi little greater 



distance from this church than from his 
own, he very oflen came to divine service 
here ; and both he and the charming So- 
phia happened to be present at this time. 

Sophia was much pleased with the beau- 
ty oi* the girl, whom she pitied liir her sim- 
plicity, in having dressed herself in that 
manner, as she saw the envy wliich it had 
occasioned among her equals. She ^no 
sooner came home, tlian she sent for the 
gamekeeper, and ordered him to bring his 
daughter to her ; saying, she would pro^ 
vide for her in the family, and might pos<r 
sibly place the girl about her own person, 
when bm qwi\ maid, who was now going 
away,^M lell her. 

Poor Seagrim was thunderstruck at tliis; 
for he was no stranger to the fault in the 
shape of his daughter. He answered, in t^ 
stammering voice, 'That he was afraid 
Molly would be too awkiyard to wait on 
her ladyship, as she had never been at 
service. — *No matter for tliat,' says So^ 
phia: 'she will soon improve. I am pleas* 
ed with the girl, and am resolved to try 
her.' 

IJlack George now repaired to his wife, 
on whose prudent counsel he depended to 
extricate liim out of this dilemma; but 
when he came thither, -lie found his house 
in some confusion. So great envy had thi^ 
sack occasioned, that wuen JAr. AUworthy 
and the other gentry were gone from 
church, the ra^, which had hiSierto been 
confined, burst into an uproar; and, having 
vented itsell* at first in opprobrious words, 
laughs, hisses, and gestures, beUM>k itself 
at last to certain missile weaix)n8 ; which 
though, from their plastic nature, they 
threatened neither the loss of life or of limb, 
were, however, sulficiently dreadful to a 
well-dressed lady. Molly had too much 
spirit to bear this treatment tamely. Hav^r 
ing, therefore — but hold, as we arc diffi-r 
dent of our own abilities, let us here invite 
a superior power to our assistance. 

Ye muses, then, whoever ye are, who 
love to sii^g battles, and principally tliot| 
who whilom didst recount the slaughter ii^ 
those fields wliere Hudibras and Trullii 
Ibught, if thou wert not starved with thy 
frieiid Butler, assist me on this great ocpav 
sion. All tilings are not in the (xDwer of 
all. 

As a vast herd of cows in a rich farmer*! 
yard, if, while they are milked, they hear 
their calves at a distance, lamenting the 
robbery which is then committing, roar and 
bellow, so roared forth the Somersetshire 
mob an halloo, made up of almost as many 
squalls, screams, and other different sounds, 
aMiere were persons, or indeed passions, 
among them; some were inspired b^ ^^^^ 
others alarmed by (car, aivd oV\v&t% "^"^ 
nothing in their hea^\)^x^.^^v^Vi^^^^^^^^ 
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but chiefly £nvy, the sister of Satan, and 
his constant companion, rushed among the 
crowd, and hiew up the furj of the women, 
who no sooner came up to Molly, tlian 
they pelted her with dirt and rubbish. 

Molly, having endeavoured in vain to 
make a handsome retreat, faced about; 
and laying hold of ragjyred Bess, who ad- 
vanced in the front of the enemy, she at 
one blow felled her to the ground. The 
whole army of the enemy, (though near a 
hundred in number,) seeing the fate of 
their general, gave back many paces, and 
Eetired behind a new-dug ^ve.; fur the 
church-yard was tiie field of baUm where 
there was to be a funeral that vffy eve- 
ning. Molly pursued her victory, and, 
catching up a skull which lay on the side 
of the grave, discharged it with such fury, 
that, having hit a tailor on the head, the 
two skulls sent equally forth a hollow 
sound at their meeting, and the tailor 
took presently measure of his length on 
the ground, where the skulls lay side by 
tide, and it was doubtful which was tlie 
more valuable of the two. Molly then, 
taking a thighbone in her hand, fell in 
among the nying ranks, and dealing her 
bbws with great liberality on eitlier side, 
overthrew the carcass of many a mighty 
hero and heroine. 

Recount, O muse, the names of those 
who fell on this fatal day. First, Jemmy 
Tweedle felt on his hinder head the dire- 
ful bone. Him the pleasant banks of 
sweetly- winding Stour had nourished, 
where he first learned the vocal art, with 
which, wandering up and down at wakes 
and fairs, he cheered the rural nymphs and 
swains, when upon the green they inter- 
weaved the sprijriitly dance; while he 
himself stood ndcmng and jumping to his 
own music How little now avails his 
fiddle! He thumps the verdant floor with 
liii carcass. Next old Echefmle, the sow- 
selder, received a blow in his forehead 
nom our Amazonian heroine, and imme- 
iSmte\y fell to the ground. He was a 
•wingeing fat fellow, and (ell with almost 
B8 much noise as a house. His tobacco- 
box dropped at the same time from his 
pocket, which Molly took up as lawful 
spoils. Then Kate of the Mill tumbled 
unfortunately over a tombstone, which, 
catching hold of her ungartered stocking, 
inverted the order of nature, and gave her 
heels the superiority to her head. Betty 
Pippin, with young Roger her lover, fell 
both to the oiouiia ; where, O perverse 
fiite ! she biKiIm 4m earth, and he the 
aky. Tom FreeUe, the smith's son, was 
the next victim to her rage. He was an 
ingenious workman, and^made excellent 
Mttena: nay, the very patten with which 
he mif mocked down was his own work- 



manship. Had he been at that time sing- 
ing i)saJms in tlie church, he would have 
avoided a broken head. Miss Crow, the 
daughter of a farmer; John Giddish, him- 
self a farmer ; Nan Slouch, Esther Cod- 
ling, Will Spray, Tom Bennet ; the throe 
Misses Potter, whose father keeps the sign 
of the Red Lion; Betty Chambermaid, 
Jack Ostler, and many others of inferior 
note, lay rolling among the graves. 

Not tliat the strenuous arm of Molly 
reached all these; for many of them iu 
their flight overthrew each other. 

But now Fortune, fearing she had acted 
out ol* character, and had inclined too 
long to the same side, especially as it was 
Uie right side, hastily turned about : fur 
now Goody Brown, — whom Zekiel Brown 
caressed in liis arms ; nor he alone, but 
half the parish besides; so famous was 
she in tlie field of Venus, nor indeed less 
in those of Mars: the trophies of both 
these Iter husband always oore about on 
his head and face ; for if ever human head 
did by its horns display the amorous glo- 
ries of a wife, Zekiel s did ; nor did his 
well-scratched face less denote her talents 
(or rather talons) of a different kind. 

No longer bore this Amazon the shame- 
ful flight of her party. She stopped short, 
and, calling aloud to all who fled, spoke 
as follows: 'Ye Somersetshire men, or 
rather, ye Somersetshire women, are ye 
not ashamed thus to fly from a single wo- 
man ? But if no other will oppose her, I 
myself and Joan Top here will have the 
honour of the victory. Having thus said, 
she flew at Molly Seagrim, and easilv 
wrenched the thigh-bone from her hand, 
at the same time clawing off her cap from 
her head. Then, laying hold of tlie hair 
of Molly with her \eii hand, she attacked 
her so furiously in the face with the right, 
that the blood soon began to trickle from 
her nose. Molly was not idle this while. 
She soon removed the clout from the head 
of Goody Brown, andf^then fastening on 
lier hair with one hand, with the o\her 
she caused another bloody stream to issue 
forth from the nostrils of the enemy. 

When each of the combatants had borne 
off sufficient spoils of her hair from the 
head of her antagonist, the next rage was 
against the garments. In this attack they 
exerted so much violence, that, in a very 
few minutes, they were both naked to the 
middle. 

It is lucky for the women, that the seat 
of fistycuff war is not the same with them 
as among men ; but though they may seem 
a little to deviate from their sex, when they 
go forth to battle, yet I have observed they 
never so far forget it, as to assail the b(>- 
soms of each other ; where a few bk>ws 
would be fiital to most of them. This, I 
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know, some derive from their beini^ of a 
more bloody inclination than the males. 
On which account they apply to the nose, 
as to the part whence blood may nio»t 
easily be drawn ; but this seems a far- 
fetched, as well as ill-natured supposition. 

Goody Brown had great advantage of 
Molly in this particular; for the former had 
indeed no bireasts, her bosom, (if it may be 
so called,) as well in colour as in many 
other properties, exactly resemblin|^ an an- 
cient piece of parchment, upon which any 
one mii^ht have drummed a considerable 
while without doing her any great damage. 

MoUy, beside her present unhappy con- 
dition, was differently ibnned in tliose parts, 
and might, perhaps, have temptea the 
envy of Brown to give her a fatal blow, 
had not the lucky arrivalof Tom Jones at 
this instant put an immediate end to the 
bloody scene. 

This accident was luckily owing to Mr. 
Square ; for he. Master Bnfil, and Jones, 
had mounted their horses, afler church, to 
take the air, and had ridden about a quar- 
ter of a mile, when Square, changing his 
mind, (not idly, but for a reason which we 
shall unfold aJs soon as we have leisure,) 
desired the young gentlemen to ride with 
him another way than they had at first 
purposed. This motion being complied 
with, brought them of necessity oack again 
to the cburch-vard. 

Master Blifil, who rode first, seeini^ such 
a mob assembled, and two women m the 
posture in which we lell tlie combatants, 
stopped his horse to inquire what was the 
matter. A country fellow, scratching his 
head, answered him : M don't know, meas- 
ter, un't I ; an't please vour honour, ht-re 
hath been a vight, I thinlk, betwc^en Goodv 
Brown and Moll SSeacrrim.' — • Who, whor' 
cries Tom ; but, without waiting for an 
answer, having discovered the ft^atures of 
his Molly through all the discomposure in 
which they now were, he hastily alighted, 
turned his horse loose, and, leaping over 
the wall, ran to her. She now, fir^t burst- 
ing into tears, told him how barbarously 
•he had been treated. Upon which, for- 

Stting the sex of Goody Brown, or, per- 
ps, not knowing it in his rage — for, in 
reality, she had no feminine appearance 
but a petticoat, which he might not ol>- 
lerve — he gave her a lash or two with his 
horsewhip; and then flying at the inoJ[), 
who were all accused bv Moll, he dealt his 
bk>w8 so profusely on aft sides, that, unless 
I would aigain invoke the muse, (which the 

Sod-natured reader may tlunk a little too 
rd upon her, as she hath so lately been 
Tiolently sweated,) it would be impossible 
for me to recount the horse- whipping of 
that day. 
Having acoured the whole coast of the 



enemy, as well as any of Homer's heroes 
ever did, or at Don Quixote, or any 
knight-errant in the world, could have 
done, he returned to Molly, whom he 
found in a condition which must give both 
me and my reader pain, was it to be de- 
scribed here. Tom raved like a madman, 
beat his breast, tore his hair, stamped on 
the ground, and vowed the utmost ven- 
geance on all who had been concerned. 
He then pulled off his coat, and buttoned 
it round her ; put his hat upon her head, 
wiped the blood from her face as well as 
he could with his handkerchief, and called 
out to the servant to ride as fast as pos- 
sible for a side-saddle, or a pillion, tliat he 
might carry her safe home. 

Siastcr Blifil objected to the sending 
away the servant, as they had only one 
with them; but, as Square seconded the 
order of Jones, he was obliged to comply. 

The servant returned in a very short 
time witii a pillion, and Mollvi having eo^ 
lected her ra^s as well as sne coukl, was 
placed behind him : in which manner she 
was carried home, Square, Blifil, and 
Jones, attending. 

Here Jones, having received his coat, 

S'ven her a sly kiss, and whispered her, 
at he would return in the evening, 
quitted his Molly, and rode on after hia 
companions. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CcntaMng matter of no very peaeeobte eoUmr, 

MoLLT had no sooner apparelled herself 
in her accustomed rags, than her sistera 
began to fall violently upon her, particu- 
larly her eldest sister, who told ner aha 
was well enough served. * How had ahe 
the assurance to wear a i^wn which youEUt 
Madam Western had given to mother ! U 
one of us was to wear it, I think.' says she, 
' I rayself have the best right ; but 1 war-, 
rant you think it belongs to ^our beautr*' 
I suppose you think yourself more bant, 
somer than any of us!' — * Hand her down 
the bit of glass frcmi over the cupboard,' 
cries another; Td wash the blood from 
my face before I talked of my beautv.' 
— ^ You'd better have minded what the 
parson says,' cries the eldest, 'and not 
a hearkened after men voke. — * Indeed, 
cliild, and so she had,' says the mother, 
sobbing: 'she hath brought a disgrace 
upon us all. She's the vunt of the vamily 
that ever was a whora.'-^' Tou need not 
upbraid me with that, mother,' cries Mol- 
ly ; ' you yourself was brougiit to-bed ot 
sister there within a week aher vou was 
married.' — * Yes, hussy,' answered the en- 
raged mother, 'so I was, and wbat w«& 
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the mighty matter of that? I was made 
an honest woman then ; and if you was to 
be made an honest woman, I should not 
be angry ; but you must have to doing 
with a gentleman, vou nasty slut; you 
will have a bastard, hussy, you will ; and 
.that I defy any one to say of me.' 

In this situation Black George found his 
•family, when he came home tor the pur- 
.pose before mentioned. As his wife and 
three daughters were all of them talking 
together, and most of them 'crying, it was 
some time before he could get an opportu- 
nity of being heard ; but, as soon as such 
an interval occurred, he acquainted the 
company with what Sophia had said to 
him. 

Goody Seagrim then began to revile her 
■daughter afresh. * Here, says she, * you 
have brought us into a fine quandary in- 
deed. What will madam say to that big 
bellv ? that ever I should live to tee this 
day!' 

Molly answered with great spirit, 'And 
^hat is this mighty place which you have 
got for me, father ?' (lor she had not well 
understood the phrase used by Sophia of 
being about her person.^ ' I suppose it is 
to be under the cook ; but I shan't wash 
dishes for any body. My gentleman will 
provide better for me. see what he hath 
given me this afternoon. He hath pro- 
mised I shall never want money ; and you 
shan't want money neither, mother, if you 
will hold your tongue, and know when you 
are well.' And so saying, she pulled out 
several guineas, and gave her mother one 
of them. 

The good woman no sooner felt the 
cold within her palm, than her temper 
began, (such is the efficacy of that pana- 
cea,) to be mollified. * Why, husband,' 
says she, ' would any but such a blockhead 
ca you, not have inquired what place this 
was before he had accepted it ? Perhaps, 
«8 Molly says, it may be in the kitchen ; 
and truly I don't care my daughter shoukl 
be a scullion wench ; for, poor as I am, I 
am a gentlewoman. And thof I was 
(Obliged, as my father, who was a clergy- 
man, died worse than notliing, and so 
Aould not give me a shilling of potion, to 
utidervalue myself by marrying a poor 
man, yet I would have you to know, I 
have a spirit above all them things. Mar- 
ry come up! it would better become 
Madam Western to look at home, and 
remember who her own grandfather was. 
Some of my family, for aught I know, 
might ride in their coaches, when the 

rand fathers of some voke walked a-voot. 
warrant she fancies she did a mighty 
Moatter, when she sent us that old gownd ; 
^ome of my family would not have picked 
.op such raga in the street : but poor peo- 



ple are always trampled upon. The parish 
need not have been in such a fluster with 
Molly. You might have told them, child, 
your grandmother wore better tilings new 
out ofthe shop.' 

'Well, but consider,' cried Georce, 
'what answer shall I make to Madam? — 
'I don't know what answer,' says she; 
'you are always bringing your family into 
one quandary or other. Co you remem- 
ber when you shot the partridge, the oc* 
casion of all our misfortunes ? Did not I 
advise you never to go into Squire W^es- 
tern's manor ? Did not I tell you many a 

g:)od year ago what would come of it? 
ut you would have your own headstrong 
ways; yes, you woutd, you villain.' 

filack George was, in the main, a peace- 
able kind of fellow, and nothing choleric 
nor rash ; yet did he bear about him some- 
thing of what the ancients called the iras- 
cible, and which his wife, if she had been 
endowed with much wisdom, would have 
feared. He had long experienced, that 
when the storm grew very high, ar^ru- 
ments were but wind, which served rather 
to increase than to abate it. He was, 
therefore, seldom unprovided with a small 
switch, a remedy of wonderful force, as 
he had oilen essayed, and which the word 
villain served as a hint for his applying. 

No sooner, therefore, had this symptom 
appeared, than he had immediate recourse 
to the said remedy, which, though as it is 
usual in all yery efficacious medicines, it 
at first seemed to heighten and inflame the 
disease, soon produced a total calm, and 
restored the patient to perfect ease and 
tranquillity. 

This is, however, a kind of horse medi- 
cine, which requires a very robust consti- 
tution to digest, and is, therefore, proper 
only for the vulgar, unless in one single 
instance, viz. where superiority of birth 
breaks out : in which case we should not 
think it very improperly applied by any 
husband whatever, if the application was 
not in itself so base, that like certain appli- 
cations of the physical kind, wliich need 
not be mentioned, it so much degrades 
and contaminates the hand employed in 
it, that no gentleman should endure the 
thought of any thing so low and detestable. 

The whole family were soon reduced to 
a state of perfect quiet ; for the virtue of 
this medicine, like that of electricity, is 
ofien communicated tlirough one person 
to many others, who arc not touched by 
the instrument. To say the truth, as they 
both operate by friction, it may be doubted 
whether there Is not something analogous 
between them, of which Mr. Freke would 
do well to inquire, before he publishes the 
nexl e^\\ioTv o'CVna book. 
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iMiiy MmUb, MuUy itiD perustini; 
le would nut go to service, h was 31 

molved, that Goodv Sea|07^n> htr- 
tuld w&it on Miw Western, and rn- 
ir to procure the pUce for her e]Aes\ 
ier, who declared great readinew i< 

it : but Fortune, who seems u 
een kd enemy of this little family, 
udi put » (top to lier promotion. 



CHAPTER Z. 
UU K JVr. SimU, Uu cinlc 7%t pme 
n tf Squirt WtHtnt. Hit grtat Ion > 
■^Ucr, mJ tt< rehm lo It nudt ty ibr. 
: next morning Turn Jones huntoil 
It. Western, and was at his retun 
I hy that gentleman to dinner. 

lovely Sophia shone forth that d:«; 
tore gayety sjid sprightliness th:in 

Her bittcry was certainlv levellfil 
'hero; though, 1 believe, sne herself 
vet luKw herown intention ; but it' 
d any design of charming him, slif 
iCMeded. 

Supple, the curate of Mr. Allwor' 
Mnah, made one of the company. 
M% good-natured worthy man ; but 
remarkable for hid great taciturnity 
e, thou^ his mouth was never shut 
b short, he had one of the besta]>- 
I in the world. However, the cloili 
t aooaer taken awav, than he always 
nifficient amends lur hissilenre: fur 
I a very hearty fellow; andhisco:i- 
on was of^n entertaining, never ol- 

ii« fint arrival, which was iromedi- 
vbre the entrance of tlic roast-beef, 
I given an intimation that he had 
it some news with him, and was be- 
lt to tell, iliat he came that momeiu 
ir. Allworlhy's, when the sight i>l' 
ut-beef struck him dumb, permii- 
m only to say grace, and to declavi' 
St par his reapi'cts to the baronet, 
be called the surluin. 
en dinner was over, being remind- 

Sophia of his news, he beean us 
1: 'I believe, lady, your ladyshiii 
ed a young woman at church yes- 

■t even-song, who whs dressed in 
your outlandiith ji^rmentH : I think 

Men your ladyalnp in such a anf. 
«r, in the country, such dresses arc 

at is, madam, as much as to sav, " A 
.rd upon the earth, and very like :i 
■wan." The verse is in Juveniil. 
return to what I was relating. I 
fing such garments are rare sigiitv 
country; and perchance, too, it whk 
it the more rare, reapeet bein; had 



to the peraon who wore it, who, they (eU 
lue. is the dau^ter of Black George, your 
M'rimhip's game-keeper, whose auHenngs, 
I should have opined, might have taught 
him more wit, than to dress forth nil 
Hi'iiches in such gaudy apparel. She cre- 
<H<.il so much confusion in the congrega- 
liiin, that if Squire Allworthy had not si- 
limed it, it would have interrupted the 
»t-L'vic« ; for I was once about to stop in 
the middle of the first lesson. Howbeil. 
nri-erthcless, after prayer was over, and I 
was departed home, tlua occasioned a bat* 
lie in the chureh-yard, where, amongother 
mischief, the head of a travelling fiddler 
was very much broken. This morning 
the fiddler came to Squire Allworthy for a 
n-.irrant, and the wench was brought be- 
tlirc him. The squire was incUned to have 
riiriipounded matters; when, lo! on a sud- 
den the wench appeared, (I ask your la- 
<1 yihip^ pardon,) to be, as it were, at the 
i.yii of bringing forth a bastard. The 
^i|iiiredemandedof herwhowaathefatherf 
But she pertinaciously reAued to make 
iiiiy response : so that he was about to 
make her mittimus to Bridewell when I 
Jt|>iirted.' 

' And is a wench having a bastard all 
your news, doctor?' cries Western; 'I 
iiioiight it might have been some public 
matter, something about the nation.' 

' I am afraid it is too common, indeed,' 
nnsiirered the paraon; 'but 1 thought thie 
ivLde story altogether deserved commemo- 
niiiii^. As to national matters, your woiv 
Nhiji knows them best. My concerns ex- 
tcriil no farther than my own parish.' 

■ Why, ay,' says the squire, -'1 believe I 
In know a httle of that matter, as you say. 
But, come, Tommy,drink about; the bob- 
' ^ stands with you.' 
Tom begged to be excused, for that hs 
111 particular business; and getting tap 
im table, escaped tlie clutches ofiw • 
Hire, who was rising to stop him, and 
im off with very little ceremony. 
The squire gave him a good euiHCt 
s departure ; and then, turning to the 
irsnn, he cried out, <I smoke it; 1 smoke 
Tom is certainly the veatber of thii 
."tard. Zooks, parson, you remember 
linvv he recommended the veather o' her 
me. D~n un, what a sly b— ch 'tis. 
V, ay, as sure as two-pence, Tom il the 
aiher of the bastard,^ 
' I should be very sorry for that,* i»y* 
the parson. 

Why sorry,* criea the equire : ' where 
he mighty matter 0*t? What, IsuppoM 
It pretend that thee hast never got a 
itard? Pox! more good luck's thine; 
I warrant hast done a Ihtr^ort many** 
ilif eood time and often.' 

If our wor«lup u ^wi \n\(eTf*™»*» 
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answered the parson ; ' but I do not only 
animadvert on the sinfidnessof the action, 
—though that surely is to be greatly de- 
precated, — but I fear his unrignteousne^ 
may iinure him with Mr. Allworthy. And 
truly, I must say, though he hath the 
character of beinjc a litUe wild, I never 
saw anv harm in me young man ; nor can 
I say I have heard any, save what your 
worship now mentions. I wish, indeed, 
he was a little more -regular in his respon- 
ses at church ; but altogether he seems 

Ingenui vultui puer in^nuique pudoris. 

That is a classical line, young lady ; and, 
being rendered into English, is, " A lad 
of an ingenuous countenance, and of an 
ingenuous modesty:" for this was a virtue 
in great repute both among tlie Latins 
and Greeks. I must say, the young gen- 
tleman, (for so I think I may call him, not- 
withstanding his birth,) appears to me a 
very modest civil lad, and I should be 
sorry that he should do himself any injury 
in SJquire Allworthy's opinion.' 

' Pooh !' says the squire : ' Injury with 
Allworthy! Why Allworthy loves a wench 
himself. Doth not all the country know 
whose son Tom is ? You must talk to an- 
other person in that manner. I remem- 
ber Allworthy at college.' 

' I thought,' said the parson, ' he had 
never been at the university.' 

' Yes, yes, he was,' says the squire ; 
' and many a wench have we two had to- 
gether. As arrant a whoremaster as any 
within five miles o' un. No, no. It will 
do'n no harm with he, assure yourself; 
nor with any body else. Ask Sophy there 
— ^You have not the worst opinion of a 
young felk)w for getting a bastard, have 
you, girl ? No, no, the women will like un 
the better for't' 

This was a cruel question to poor So- 
y phia. She had observed Tom s colour 
change at the parson's story ; and that, 
with nis hasty and abrupt departure, gave 
her sufficient reason to think her father's 
suspicion not groundless. Her heart now 
at once discovered the great secret to her 
which it had been so long disclosing by 
littie and little; and she found herself 
highly interested in this matter. In such 
a situation, her father's malapert question 
rushing suddenly upon her, produced some 
symptoms which might have alarmed a 
suspicious heart; but, to do the squire 
justice, that was not his fault. When 
she arose, therefore, from her chair, and 
tola him, a hint from him was always 
sufficient to make her withdraw, he suffer- 
ed her to leave the room ; and then, with 
^reat gravity of countenance, remarked, 
*TbAt it was better to see a daughter 
over'taodest than over-forward,' a senti- 



ment which was highly applauded by the 
parmm. 

There now ensued, between the squire 
and the parson, a most excellent political 
discoarsc, I'ramed out of newspapers and 
political pamphlets ; in which they made 
a lil)ation of four bottles of wine to the 
n^ood of their country; and then the squire 
being fast asleep, the parson lighted his 
pipe, mounted his horse, and rode home. 

When the squire had finished his half^ 
hour's nap, he summoned his daughter to 
her harpsichord; but she begged to be 
excused that evening, on account of a vio- 
lent headache. This remission was pre- 
sently granted ; for indeed she seldom had 
occasion to ask him twice, as he loved her 
with such ardent affection, that, by grati- 
fying her, he commonly conveyed the 
highest gratification to himself. She was 
really, what he frequently called her, his 
Uttle darling ; and she well deserved to be 
so ; for she returned all his afiection in the 
most ample maimer. She had preserved 
the most inviolable duty to him in all 
things ; and tliis her love made not only 
easy, but so delightful, that, when one of 
her companions laughed at her for placing 
so much merit in such scrupulous obe- 
dience, as that young lady called it, Sopliia 
answered, 'You mistake me, madam, if 
you think I value myself upon this account; 
for besides that I am barely discharging 
my duty, I am likewise pleasing myself. 
I can truly say, I have no deUght equal to 
that of contributing to my father's happi- 
ness ; and if I value myself, my dear, it is 
on having this power, and not on exe- 
cuting it.° 

This was a satisfaction, however, which 
poor Sophia was incapable of tasting this 
evening. She, therefore, not only desired 
to be excused from her attendance at the 
harpsichord, but likewise begged that he 
would suffer her to absent nerself from 
supper. To this request, likewise, the 
squire agreed, though not without some 
reluctance; for he scarce ever permitted 
her to be out of his sight, unless when he 
was engaged with his norses, dogs, or bot- 
tle, ^vertheless, he yielded to the desire 
of his daughter, though the poor man was, 
at the same time, obliged to avoid his own 
company, (if I may so express myself,) by 
sending for a neighbouring fanner to sit 
with hmu 



CHAPTER XL 

The narrow escape of Jtfotty Seagrim^ with ionu 
obtervatioM for which we kaoe been forced to dtoe 
pretty deep iilo nature, 

t Tom Jones had ridden one of Mr. Wes- 
A tero^a Yvorafia XlbiXisisyrQ^ai^ m the chase ; 
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80 tliAt having no hone of his own in the 
•quire's staUe, he was obliged to go home 
on foot ; this he did so expeditiously, that 
he ran upwards of three xniies within the 
half-hour. 

Just as he arrived at Mr. All worthy's 
outward gate, he met the constable and 
company, with Molly in their possession, 
whom they were conducting to that house 
where the inferior sort of people may learn 
one good lesson, viz. respect and deference 
to their superiors; since it must show 
ttiem the wide distinction Fortune intends 
between Uiose persons who are to be cor- 
rected for their faults, and those who are 
Dot ; which lesson, if they do not learn, I 
am afraid they very rarely learn any other 
good lesson, or improve tlieir morals, at 
the house of correction. 

A lawyer may, perhaps, think Mr. All- 
worthy exceeded his authority a Uttle in 
this instance. And, to say the truth, I 
Question, as here was no regular informa- 
tion before him, whetlier his conduct was 
strictly regular. However, as his intention 
was truly upright, he ought to be excused 
in foTO tanMtitiitiob ; since so many arbi- 
trary acts are daily committed by magis- 
trates, who have not this excuse to plead 
for theiDBelves. 

Tom was no sooner informed by the 
constable whither they were proceeding, 
(indeed, he pretty well guessed it of him- 
self^) than ne caught Molly in his arms, 
and embracing her tenderly before them 
all, swore he would murder tiie first man 
who offered to lay hold of her. He bid 
her dry her eyes, and be comforted ; for, 
wherever she went, he would accompany 
her. -Then turning to the constable, who 
stood trembling with his hat off, he desired 
him, in a very mild voice, to return with 
him fi>r a moment only to his father, (for 
so he now called Allworthy ;) for he durst, 
be said, be assured, that, when he had 
alleged what he had to say in her favour, 
theoiri would be discharged. 

The constable, who, I make no doubt, 
would have surrendered his prisoner, had 
Tom demanded her, very readily consent- 
ed to this reauest. So liack they all went 
into Bir. Allworthy's hall ; where Tom 
desired them to stay till his return, and 
then went himself in pursuit of the good 
man. As soon as he was found, Tom 
threw himself at his feet, and, havin^beg- 
ged a patient hearing, confessed himself 
to be the father of the child of which Molly 
was then big. He entreated him to have 
compassion on the poor ^rl, and to con- 
sider, if there was any guOt in the case, it 
lay principally at his door. 

* If there is any guilt in the case !' an- 
•wered Allworthy vrarmly : 'are you then 
10 profl^^le ana tthukdoned a liiertine to | 

ro£m I. o 



doubt whether the breaking the laws of 
God and man, the corrupting and ruining 
a poor girl, be guilt? I own, indeed, it 
doth lie principally upon you; and so 
heavy is it, that you ought to expect it 
should crush you.' 

* Whatever may be ray fate,' says Tom, 
* let me succeed in my intercessions lor 
the poor girl. I confess I have corrupted 
her ; but whether she shall be ruined de- 
pends on you. For Heaven's sake, sir, 
revoke your warrant, and" do not send her 
to a place which must unavoidably prove 
her destruction.' 

Allworthy bid him immediately call a 
servant. Tom answered, there was no 
occasion ; for he had luckily met them at 
the gate, and, relying upon his goodness, 
had brought them all back into liis hall, 
where they now waited his final resolu- 
tion, which, upon his knees, he besought 
him might be in favour of the girl ; that 
she mi^t be permitted to go home to her 
parents, and not be exposed to a greater 
degree of shame and scorn than must ne- 
cessarily fall upon her. ' I know,' said he, 
'that is too much. I know I am the 
wicked occasion of it. I will endeavour 
to make amends, if possible ; and if you 
shall have hereafler the goodness to for- 
give me, I hope I shall deserve it.' 

Allworthy nesitated some time, and at 
last said, '\Vell, I will discharge my mit- 
timus. — You may send the constaole to 
me.' He was instantly called, discharged, 
and so was the girl. 

It will be believed that Mr. Allworthy 
failed not to read Tom a very severe lec- 
ture on this occasion ; but it is unnecessa- 
ry to insert it here, as we have faithfully 
transcribed what he said to Jenny Joile8 
in the first book, most of which may l)c 
applied to the men, equally with the wo- 
men. So sensible an effect had these re- 
proofs on tlie young man, who was no 
hardened sinner, that he retired to his 
own room, where he passed the evening 
alone, in much melancnoly contemplation. 

Allworthy was sufficiently offended by 
this transgression of Jones ; for, notwith- 
standing Uie assertions of Mr. Western, it 
is certain tliis worthy man had never in<* 
dulged liimself in any loose pleasures with 
women, and greatly condemned the vioo 
of incontinence in others. Indeed, there 
is much reason to imagine, that there was 
not the least truth in what Mr. Western 
affirmed, especially as he laid the scene of 
those impurities at the university, where 
Mr. Allworthy had never been. In fact, 
the good squire was a little too apt to in- 
dulge that kind of pleasantry which is ge- 
nerally called rhodomontade ; but ^hvcK 
may, with as mwch ptopmt^ ,\»e «^\>x^«ij«e\ 
hy a much ahorti&r wotA\ ^\A \«cV«^ 
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we too oflen suppl v* the tise of this little 
monosy liable by others; since very much 
of what frequently passes in the world for 
wit and humour should, in the strictest 
purity of lanmiage, receive that short 
appellation, which, in conformity to the 
well-bred laws of custom, I here sup- 
press. 

But whatever detestation Mr. Allworthy 
had to this or to any other vice, he was 
not so blinded by it but that he could dis- 
cern any virtue in the guilty person, as 
clearly indeed as if there had been no mix- 
ture of vice in the same character. W hile 
he was an^ry, therefore, with the inconti- 
nence of Jones, he was no less pleased 
with the honour and honesty of his self- 
accusation. He be^n now to form in his 
mind the same opinion of this young fel- 
low, which, we hope, our reader may have 
conceived. And in balancing his faults 
with his perfections, the latter seemed 
rather to preponderate. 

It was to no purpose, therefore, that 
Thwackum, who was immediately charged 
b^ Mr. BUfil with the story, unbended all 
his rancour against poor Tom. Allwor- 
thy gave a patient hearing to their invec- 
tives, and then answered coldly, 'That 
young men of Tom's complexion were too 
generally addicted to this vice ; but he be- 
lieved that youth was sincerely affected 
with what he had said to him on the occa- 
sion, and he hoped he would not trans- 
gress again.' So that, as the days of 
whipping were at an end, the tutor had no 
other vent but his own mouth for his gall, 
the usual poor resource of impotent re- 
venge. 

But Square, who was a less violent, was 
a much more artful man ; and, as he hated 
Jones more perhaps than Thwackum him- 
self did, so he contrived to do him more 
mischief in the mind of Mr. Allworthy. 

The reader must remember the several 
little incidents of the partridge, the horse, 
and the bible, which were recounted in the 
second book : by all which Jones had rather 
improved than injured the affection which 
Mr. Allworthy was inclined to entertain* 
for him. The same, I believe, must have 
happened to him with every other person 
who hath any idea of friendship, generosity, 
and greatness of spirit ; that is to say, who 
hath any traces or goodness in his mind. 

Square himself was not unacquainted, 
with the true impression which t^iose seve- 
ral instances of goodness had made on the 
excellent heart of Mr. AUwortliv ; for tlie ' 
philosopher very well knew what virtue 
was, thouj^h he was not always, perhaps, 
steady in its pursuit ; but as for Thwack- 
uzD, from what reason I will not determine, 
no 0ueh thounhta ever entered into his 



he imagined Allworthy saw him in the 
same; but that he .was resolved, from 
pride and stubbornness of spirit, not to 
^ve up the boy whom he had once cher- 
ished ; since, bv so doing, he must tacitly 
acknowledge that his former opinion of 
him had been wrong. 

Square therefore embraced this oppor- 
tuni^ of injuring Jones in the tenderest 
part, by giving a very bad turn to all these 
before-mentioned occurrences. *I am sor- 
ry, sir,' said he, ' to own I have been de- 
ceived as well as yourself. I could not, I 
confess, help being pleased with what I 
ascribed to the motive of friendship, though 
it was carried to an excess, and all excess 
is faulty and vicious ; but in this I made 
allowance for youth. Little did I suepect 
that the sacrince of truth, which we ootii 
imagined to have been made to friendship, 
was in reality a prostitution of it to a de- 
praved and debauched appetite. You now 
plainly see whence all the seeming gene- 
rosity of this young man to the family of 
the gamekeeper proceeded. He supported 
the father, in order to x^orrupt the oaugh- 
ter, and preserved the family from starving, 
to bring one of them to shame and ruin. 
This is friendship ! this is generosity ! As 
Sir Richard Steele says, " Gluttons, who 
give liigh prices for delicacies, are very 
worthy to be called generous." In short, I 
am resolved, from this instance, never to 
give way to the weakness of human nature 
more, nor to think any thing virtue, which 
doth not exactly quadrate with the uner- 
ring rule of right. 

The goodness of Allworthy had prevent- 
ed these considerations from occurring to 
himself; yet were they too plausible to be 
absolutely and hastily rejected, when laid 
before his eyes by another. Indeed, what 
Square had said sunk very deeply into his 
mind, and the uneasiness which it there 
created was very visible to the other; 
though the good man would not acknow- 
ledge this, but made a verv slight answer, 
and forcibly drove off the discourse to some 
other subject It was well perhaps for poor 
Tom, that no such suggestions had oeen 
made before he was pardoned ; for they 
certainly stamped in tne mind of Allwor- 
thy the first had impression coucecoing 
Jones. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

CfmUaidngmuchcUwreTmaUen; hul which flowtd 
from the iomeJimnUnn with those in theprueding 
chapter. 

The reader will be pleased, I believe, 
to return with me to Sophia. She passed 
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ftry tBigrteMB manner; Sleep befKended 
ber but little, and dreams less. In the 
morning, when Mrs. Honour, her maid, 
attended her at the usual htnir, she was 
found already up and dressed. 

Persons who live two or three miles* 
distance in the country are considered as 
nextpdoor neighbours, and transactions at 
the one house fly with incredible celerity 
to the other. Mrs. Honour, therefore, had 
heard the whole story of Molly's shame ; 
which she, being of a very communicative 
temper, had no sooner entered the apart- 
ment of her mistress, than she began to 
relate in the following manner : — 

<La, ma'am, what doth your la'ship 
think ? The girl that your la'ship saw at 
church on Sunday, whom you thought so 
handsome; though you would not have 
thought her so handsome neither, if you 
had Sieen her nearer ; but to be sure she 
hath been carried before the justice for 
being big with child. She seemed to me 
to look hke a confident slut : and to be 
sure she hath laid the child to young Mr. 
Jones ; and all the parish says, Mr. All- 
worthy is so angry with young Mr. Jones, 
that he won't see him. To be sure, one 
can't help pitying the poor youn^ man, 
and yet he doth not deserve much pity nei- 
ther, for demeaning himself with such kind 
of trumpery. Yet he is so pretty a gen- 
tleman, I should be sorry to have nim 
turned out of doors. I dares to swear the 
wench was as willing as he, for she was 
ahiv^ays a forward kind of body. And 
when wenches are so coming, young men 
are not so much to be blamed neither ; for 
to be sure they do no more than what is 
natural. Indeed it is beneath them to 
meddle with such dirty draggletails ; and 
whatever happens to them, it is good 
enough for them. And yet, to be sure, the 
vile fae$rgages are most m fault. I wishes, 
with all my heart, they were to be well 
whipped at the cart's tail : lor it is a pity 
they should be the ruin of a pretty young 
gentleman ; and nobody can aeny but that 
Mr. Jones is one of the most handsomest 
young men that ever ' 

She was running on thus, when Sophia, 
with a more peevish voice than she had 
ever spoken to her before, cried, * Prithee, 
why oost thou trouble me with all this 
stuff? What concern have I in what Mr. 
Jones doth ? I suppose you are all alike. 
And you seem to me to be angry it was 
not your own case.' 

' /, ma'am !' answered Mrs. Honour. 
'I am sorry your ladyship should have 
such an opinion of me. I am sure nobody 
can say any such thing of me. All the 
young felk>w8 in the world may go to the 
deril for me. Because I said he was a 
htLudsime numf Every body bbjb it aaj 



well as I. To be sure, I never thotiglit It 
was any harm to say a young man was 
handsome; but to ie sure I shall never 
think him so any more now; for hand* 
some is that handsome does. A beggar 
wench ! ' 

* Stop thy torrent of impertinence,' cries 
Sophia, ' and see whether my father wants 
me at breakfast.' 

Mrs. Honour then flung out of the room, 
muttering much to herself; of which, 
* Marry come up, I assure you,' was all 
that could be distinguished. 

Whether Mrs. Honour really deserved 
that suspicion, of which her mistress gave 
her a hint, is a matter which we cannot 
indulge our reader's curiosity by resolving. 
We will, however, make him amends m 
disclosing what passed in the mind of 
Sophia. 

The reader will be pleased to recollect, 
that a secret affection for Mr. Jones had 
insensibly stolen into the bosom of this 
young lady. That it had there grown to 
a pretty great height before she herself 
haa discovered it. When she first be^n 
to perceive its symptoms, the sensations 
were so sweet and pleasing, that she had 
not resolution sufficient to check or repel 
them ; and thus she went on cherishing a 
passion, of which she never once consider- 
ed the consequences. 

This incident relating to Molly first 
opened her eyes. She now first perceived 
the weakness of which she had been guilty; 
and though it caused the utmost perturlm- 
tion in her mind, yet it had the effect of 
other nauseous physic, and for the time 
expelled her distemper. Its operation in- 
deed was most wonderfully quick ; and in 
the short interval, while her maid was ab- 
sent, so entirely removed all symptoms, 
that when Mrs. Honour returned with a 
summons from her father, she was become 
perfectly easy, and had brought herself to 
a thorough indifference for Mr. Jones. 

The diseases of the mind do, in almost 
erery particular, imitate those of the body. 
For which reason, we hope, that learned 
faculty, for whom we have so profound a 
respect, will pardon us the violent hands 
we have been necessitated to lay on se- 
veral words and phrases, which of right 
belong to them, and without which our 
descriptions must have been oflen unintel- 
ligible. 

Now there is no one circumstance in 
which the distempers of the mind bear a 
more exact analogy to those which are 
called bodily, than that aptness which both 
have to a relapse. This is plain in the vio- 
lent diseases of ambition and avarice. I 
have known ambition, when cured at oourt 
by frequent diBappovuliueTiXA^ (^vA\\^ %t^ 
the only physic lor \\^ \x^\3izz^ oM\^^pa». 
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in ft contest for foreman of the grand jury 
at an assizes : and have heard of a man 
who had so far conquered avarice, as to 
give awav many a sixpence, that comfort^ 
ed himself, at last, on his death-bed, by 
making a crafly and advantageous bargain 
concerning his ensuing funeral, with an 
undertaker who had married his only child. 

In the affair of love, which, out of strict 
conformity with the stoic philosophy, we 
shall here treat as a disease, this proneness 
to relapse is no less conspicuous. Thus it 
happened to poor Sophia ; -upon whom, the 
very next time she saw young Jones, all 
the former symptoms returned, and from 
that time cold and hot fits alternately seized 
her heart. 

The situation of this young lady was now 
very different from what it had ever been 
before. That passion, which had formerly 
been so exquisitely delicious, became how a 
scorpion in her bosom. She resisted it, 
therefore, with her utmost force, and sum- 
moned every argument her reason, (which 
was surprismgly strong for her age,} could 
suggest, to subdue and expel it. In this 
she so far succeeded, that she began to hope, 
from time and absence, a perfect cure. She 
resolved therefore to avoid Tom Jones as 
much as possible ; for which purpose she 
began to conceive a design of visiting her 
aunt, to which she made no doubt of ob- 
taining her father's consent. 

But Fortune, who had other designs in 
her head, put an immediate stop to any 
such proceeding, by introducing an acci- 
dent, which w3l DC related in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

J dreadfid accident whdch befd SopkUu The goL- 
UaU hehtmiom' qf Jones, and the more dreadful 
coneequeneet of that bebammar to the yvung lady ; 
wUh a ehari digression in favowr qf the fenude 
sex, 

Mr. Western gi'ew every day fonder and 
fonder of Sophia, insomuch that his beloved 
dogs themselves almost gave place to her in 
his affections; but as he could not prevail on 
himself to absindon these, he contnved very 
cunningly to enjoy their company, together 
with that of his daughter, by insistmg on 
her riding a hunting with him. 

Sophia, to whom her father's word was 
a law, readily complied with his desires, 
thou^ she nad not the least delight in a 
sport, which was of too rough and mascu- 
hne a nature to suit with her disposition. 
She had, however, another motive, beside 
her obedience, to accompany the old gen- 
tleman in the chase ; for, by her presence, 
she hoped in some measure to restr^ Yua 



frequentiy exposing his neck to the ut- 
most hazard. 

The strongest objection was, that which 
would have formerly been an inducement 
to her, namely, the frequent meeting with 
young Jones, whom she had determined to 
avoid ; but, as the end of the hunting sea- 
son now approached, she hoped, by a short 
absence with her aunt, to reason herself 
entirely out of her unfortunate passion; 
and had not any doubt of being able to 
meet him in the field the subsequent sea- 
son without the least danger. 

On the second day of her hunting, as siie 
was returning from the chase, and was ar- 
rived within a little distance from Mr. Wes- 
tern's house, her horse, whose mettlesome 
spirit required a better rider, fell suddenly 
to prancing and capering in such a man- 
ner, that she was in the most imminent 
peril of falling. Tom Jones, who was at 
littie distance behind, saw tiiis, and im- 
mediately galloped up to her assistance. 
As soon as ne came up, he leaped from his 
own horse, and caught hold or hers by the 
bridle. The unruly beast presently rear- 
ed himself an end*^ on his hind legs, and 
threw his lovely burden from his back, 
and Jones caught her in his arms. 

She was so aftected with the fright, that 
she was not immediately able to satisfy 
Jones, who was very solicitous to know, 
whether she had received any hurt. She 
soon af\er, however, recovered her spirits, 
assured him she was safe, and thanked 
him for the care he had taken of her. 
Jones answered, * If I have preserved 

rou, madam, I amsufiicientiy repaid; for, 
promise you, I would have secured you 
from the least harm at the expense of a 
much greater misfortune to myself than I 
have suffered on this occasion.' 

*What misfortune?' replied Sophia, 
eagerly: *I hope you have come* to no 
mischief?' 

* Be not concerned, madam,' answered 
Jones. * Heaven be praised you have es- 
caped so well, considering the danger you 
was in. If I have broke my arm, I con- 
sider it as a trifle, in comparison of what I 
feared upon your account.' 

Sophia then screamed out, ' Broke your 
arm, Heaven forbid.' 

'I am afraid I have, madam,' says 
Jones ; * but I beg you will sufier me first 
to take care of you. I have a right-hand 
yet at your service, to help you mto the 
next field, whence we have but a very 
little walk to your father's house.' 

Sophia, seeing his left-arm dangling by 
his side, while he was using the other to 
lead her, no longer doubted of the truth. ]ljl 
She now grew much paler than her fears 
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much that Jones could scarce support her ; others, saw farthest iato human nature, and 

and, as her thoughts were in no less agi- who introduces the heroine of his Odyssey, 

tation, she could not refrain from giving the great pattern of matrimonial love and 

Jones a look so full of tenderness, uiat it constancy, assigning the glory of her hus- 

ahnost argued a stronger sensation in her hand as the only source of ner affection 

mind, than even gratitude and pity united towards him.* 

can raise in the gentlest female bosom. However this be, certain it is, that the 

without the assistance of a third more accident operated very strongly on Sophia; 

powerful passion. and indeed, after much inquiry into the 

Mr. 1^ estem, who was advanced at matter, 1 am inclined to believe, that, at 

some distance when this accident hap- this very lime, the charming Sophia made 

pened, was now returned, as were the rest no less mipression on the heart of Jones ; 

of the horsemen. Sophia immediately ac- to say the truth, he had for some time be- 

3uainted them with what had befallen come sensible of the irresistible power of 

ones, and begged them to take care of her charms, 
liim. Upon which Western, who had , 

been much alarmed by meeting his daugh- 
ter's horse without its rider, and was now CHAPTER XIV. 

overjoyed to find her unhurt, cried out, ^^ anivul of a surgeon. His operations ; and a 
'I am glad it is no worse. If Tom hath i,^ dialogue between Sophia and her maid. 
broken his arm, we will get a joiner to ,._ . , . «-^ ,,t . 

mend un again.' . When they arrived m Mr. Western's 

The sqiSe alighted from his horse, and iiall, Sophia, who had tottered along with 

proceeded to Ws house on foot, with his much difficulty, sunk down in her chau- ; 

daughter and Jones. An impartial spec- *>"^ ^^ ^^^ assistance of hartshorn and 

tator, who had met them on the way, water, she was prevented from fainting 

would, on viewing their several counie- away, and had pretty well recovered her 

nances, have conduded Sophia alone to ;Pi"ts, when the surgeon, who was sent 

have been the object of compassion : for »*>f ^ Jones, appeared. Mr. Western, 

as to Jones, he exulted in having probablv who unputed these symptoms in his daugh- 

saved the life of the young lady at the |f to her fall, advised her to be presenU;r 

price only of a broken bone ; and Mr. Wc>oded, by way of prevention. In this 

Western, though he was not unconcerned opinion he was seconded by the surgeon, 

at the accident which had befaUen Jones, who gave so many reasons for bleedmg, 

was, however, delighted in a much higher and quoted so many cases where prsoiis 

degree with the fortunate escape of his had miscarned for want of it, that the 

dauiriiter. squire became very impjortunate, and m- 

The generosity of Sophia's temper con- deed insisted peremptorily that his daugh- 

strued Sua behaviour of Jones into great ter should be blooded. 

bravery; and it made a deep impression , Siyhia soon yielded to the commands of 

on her heart ; for certain it is, that there *»er father, though entirely contrary to her 

is no one quaUty which so generally re- own mclmations ; for she suspected, I be- 

commends men to women as this; pro- ^^ve, less danger from the fnght, than 

ceeding, if we believe the common opinion, either the squu;e or the surgeon. She then 

froBoTfliat natural timidity of the sex, stretched out her beautiful arm, and the 

which is, says Mr. Osborne, * so great, «P«i?,^r began to prepare for his work, 
that a woman is the most cowardly of all . While the servants were busied in pro- 

the creatures God ever made;'— a senti- vidmg materials, Uie surgeon who imputed 

ment more remarkable for its bluntness [he backwardness which had appeared m 

than for its truth. Aristotle, in his Poll- Sophia to her fears, iNjgan to comfort her 

tics, doth them, I believe, more justice, with assurances that there was not the 

when hesavs,« The modesty and fortitude least danger; for no accident, he said, 

ofmendifier from those virtues in women; could ever happen m bleeclmg, but from 

for the fortitude which becomes a woman, the monstrous ignorance of pretenders to 

would be cowardice in a man ; and the surgery, which he pretty plainly insmuated 

modesty which becomes a man, would be was not at present to be apprehended. 

pertness in a woman.' Nor is there, per- Sophia declared she was not under the 

haps, more of truth in the opinion of those least apprehension ; adding, *If you open 

who derive the partiality which women ^n artery, I promise you VW formve you.' 

are inclined to show to the brave, from the ! Will you ? cries Western : D— n me, 

excess of their fear. Mr. Bayle, (I think, i<^ } wi|l.— If he does thee the least niis- 

in his article of Helen,) imputes this, and cluef, d~n me if 1 don t ha the heart s 
with greater probability, to their violent ^ ^ho English Te«i« WA nov faA v:^ v^ ^ 

love of glory ; for the truth of which, we poem; for tf© BcnUmenx n «!6w\i\<fi^ w«i m^a» 

have tbtf authority of him, who, of all umulation. 
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blood o' uo out' T.he surgeon assented 
to bleed her upon these conditions, and 
then proceeded to his operation, which he 
performed witli as much dexterity as he 
nad promised ; and with as much quick- 
ness : for he took but little blood from her, 
saying, it was much safer to bleed again 
and again, than to take away too much at 
once. 

Sophia, when her arm was bound up, 
retired : for she was not willing, (nor was 
it, perhaps, strictly decent,) to be present 
at the operation on Jones. Indeed, one 
objection which she had to bleeding, 
(though she did not make it,) was the de- 
lay which it would occasion to setting the 
broken bone. For Western, when Sophia 
was concerned, had no consideration but 
for her ; and as for Jones himself, he ' sat 
like Patience on a monument, smiling at 
ffrief.' To say the truth, when he saw 
the blood springing from the lovely arm 
of Sophia, he scarce thought of what had 
happened t) himself. 

The surgeon now ordered his patient 
to be stripped to his shirt, and then en- 
tirely baring the arm, he began to stretch 
and examine it in such a manner, that the 
tortures he put him to, caused Jones to 
make several wry faces ; which the sur- 
j;eon observing, greatly wondered at, cry- 
ing, * What is the matter, sir? I am sure 
it IS impossible I should hurt you.' And 
then, holding forth the broken arm, he 
began a learned and very long lecture on 
anatomy, in which simple and double frac- 
tures were most accurately considered ; 
and the several ways in which Jones mi^ht 
have broken his arm were discussed, with 
proper annotations, showing how many of 
these would have been better, and how 
many worse, than the present case. 

Having at len^h finished his laboured 
harangue, with which the audience, though 
it had ^atly raised their attention and 
admiration, were not much edified, as they 
really understood not a single syllable of 
all he had said, he proceeded to business, 
which he was more expeditious in finish- 
ing, than he had been in beginning. 

Jones was then ordered into a bed, 
which Mr. Western compelled him to ac- 
cept at his own house, and sentence of 
water-gruel was passed upon him. 

Among the good company which had 
attended in the hall during the bone- 
setting, Mrs. Honour was one ; who bein^ 
summoned to her mistress as soon as it 
was over, and asked by her how the voung 
gentleman did, presently launched into 
extravagant praises on the magnimity, as 
she called it, of his behaviour, which, she 
eatd, 'waa so charming in so pretty a 
creature-' Sim then burst fortli into much 
warmer encamiuma on the beauty of biB 



person; enumerating many particulars^ 
and ending with tlie whiteness of his skin. 

This discourse had an effect on Sophia's 
countenance, which would not perhaps 
have escaped the observance of the saga- 
cious waiting-woman, had she once looWed 
her mistress in the face all the time she 
was speaking: but as a looking-glass, 
which was most commodiously placed op- 
posite to her, gave her an opportunity of 
surveying those features, in which, ot ail 
others, she tooic most delight, so she had 
not once removed her eyes from that ami- 
able object during her whole speech. 

Mrs. Honour was so entirely wrapt up 
in the subject on which she exercised her 
tongue, and the object before her eyes, 
that she gave her mistress time to conquer 
her confusion ; which having done, she 
smiled on her maid, and told her, 'She 
was certainly in love with this young fel- 
low.' — * I in love, madam !' answers she : 
' upon my word, ma'am, I assure you, 
ma'am, upon my soulj ma'am, I am not.* 
— * Why, if you was,' cries her mistress, 
'I see no reason that you should be 
ashamed of it ; for he is certainly a pretty 

fellow.' * Yes, ma'am,' answered the 

other, ' that he is, the handsomest man I 
ever saw in my life. Yes, to be sure, that 
he is, and, as your ladyship says, I don't 
know why I should be ashame<) of k)ving 
him, though he is my betters. To be 
sure, gentlefolks are but flesh and blood no 
more tlian us servants. Besides, as foT Mr. 
Jones, thof Squire AUworthy hath made 
a gentleman of him, he was not so good 
as myself by birth ; for thof I am a poor 
body, I am an honest person's child, and 
my father and mother were married, which 
is more than some people can say, as high 
as they hold their heads. Marry, come 
up ! I assure you, my dirty cousin ; thof 
his skin be so white, and to be sure it is 
the most whitest that ever was seen, I am 
a christian as well as he, and nobody can 
say that I am base bom ; my grandfather 
was a clergyman,* and would have been 
very an^ry, I believe, to have thought 
any of his family should have taken up 
with Molly Sea^m's dirty leavings.' 

Perhaps Sophia might have suflered her 
maid to run on in this manner, from want- 
ing sufficient spirits to stop her tongue, 
which the reader may probably conjecture 
was no very easy task ; for certainly there 
were some passages in her speech which 
were far from being agreeable to the lady. 
However, she now checked the torrent, as 
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* This is the second person of low condition whom 
we have recorded in this history to have sprupg from 
the clergy. It is to be hoped mich instances will, in 
future ages, when some provisicm is made for tho 
{'am\>ie« cl[ \3^e VnCetvoic cLetf^Y^ ^pefir ttranffer than 
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tbefe seemed no end of its flowing. ' I won*^ 
der,' savs she, ' at your assurance in daring 
to talk tlius ofone of my father's friends. As 
to the wench, I order you never to mention 
her name to me. And, with regard to the 
young gentleman's birth, those who can say 
nothing more to his disadvanta^, may as 
well be silent on that head, as I desire you 
will be for the future.' 

• I am sorry I have offended your lady- 
ship,' answered Mrs. Honour. ' I am sure 
I hate Molly Seagrim as much as your 
ladyship can ; and as for abusing Squire 
Jones, I can call all the servants in the 
house to witness, that whenever any talk 
hath been about bastards, I have always 
taken his part ; for which of you, says I to 
the ibotman, would not be a bastard, if he 
could, to b« made a gentleman of? And, 
says I, i am sure he Ts a very fine gentle- 
man ; and he hath one of the whitest hands 
in the world ; for to be sure so he hath : 
and, says I, one of the sweetest temperedst, 
best naturedst men in the world he is ; 
and^says I, all the servants and neighbours 
all round the country loves him. And, to 
be sure, I could tell your ladyship some- 
thing, but that I am afraid it would offend 
you. — * What C4«uld you tell me. Honour? ' 
says Sophia. *' Nay, ma'am, to be sure he 
meant nothing by it ; therefore I would not 
have your ladyship be offended.' — * Prithee 
tell me,' says Sophia : ' I will know it this 
instant.' — ' Why, ma'am,' answered Mrs* 
Honour, ' he came into the room one day 
last week, when I was at work, and there 
lay your ladyship's muff on a chair, and to 
be sure he put his hands into it ; that very 
muff your ladyship gave me but yesterday. 
La! says I, Mr. «Jones, you will stretch 
my lady's muff, and spoil it: but he still 
kept his hands in it ; and then he kissed 
it — to be sure, I hardly ever saw such a 
kiss in my life as he gave it.' — * I suppose 
he did not know it was mine,' replied So- 
phia. * Your ladyship shall hear, ma'am. 
He kissed it again and again, and said, it 
was the prettiest muff in tlie world. La ! 
sir, says I, you have seen it a hundred 
times. Yes, Mrs. Honour, cried he ; but 
who can see any thing beautiful in the 
presence of your lady, but herself? — Nay, 
that's not all, neither; but I hope your 
ladyship won't be offended, for to be sure 
he meant notliing. One day as your lady- 
ship was playing on the harpsichord to my 
master, Mr. Jones was sitting in the next 
room, and methought he looked melancho- 
ly. La! says I, Mr. Jones, what's the 
matter? a penny for your thoughts, says 
I. Why, hussy, says he, starting up 
from a dream, what can I be thinking of, 
when that angel your mistress is playmg ? 
And then squcezm^ me by the hand, Oh I 
Mrs. Hooour, sajrs he, how happy will that J 



man be ! — and then he sighed: Upon my 
troth, his breath is as sweet as a nosegay. 
— But to be sure he meant no harm by it. 
So I hope your ladyship will not mention 
a word ; for he gave me a crown never to 
mention it, and made me swear upon a 
book ; but I believe, indeed, it was not the 
Bible.' 

Till something of a more beautiful red 
than vermilion can be found out, I shall 
say nothing of Sophia's colour on this oc- 
casion. * Ho — nour,' says she, * I — if you 
will not mention this any more to me, — 
nor to any body else, 1 will not betray 
you — ^I mean, I will not be angry ; but I 
am afraid of your tongue. W^hy, my girl, 
will you give it. such liberties?' — *Nay, 
ma'am,' answered she, ' to be sure, I 
would sooner cut out my tongue tfjan 
offend your ladyship. To be sure, I shall 
never mention a word that your ladyship 
would not have me.' — * Why, I would not 
have you mention tliis any more,' said 
Sophia, ' for it may come to my lather's 
ears, and he would be angry witli Mr. 
Jones; though I really believe, as you 
say, he meant nothing. I should be very 
angry myself, if I imagined — ' * — Nay, 
msLam,' says Honour, ' f protest I believe 
he meant nothing. I thought he talked 
as if he was out of his senses ; nay, he 
said he believed he was beside himself 
when he had spoken the words. Ay, sir, 
says I, I believe so too. Yes, said he, 
Honour. — But I ask your ladyship's par- 
don ; I could tear my tongue out for 
offending you.' — * Go on,' says Sophia ; 
' you may mention any thiiig you have 
not told me before.' — ' Yes, Honour, says 
he, (this was some time afterwards, when 
he gave me the crown,) I am neitlier such 
a coxcomb, or such a villain, as to think 
of her in any other delight but as my god- 
dess ; as such I will always worship and 
adore her while I have breath. — This was 
all, ma'am, I will be sworn, to the best of 
my remembrance. I was in a passion 
with him myself, till! found he meant no 
harm.' — 'Indeed, Honour,' says Sophia, 
M believe you have a real affection for 
me. I was provoked the other day when 
I gave you warning ; but if you have a 
desire to stay with me, you shall.' — * To 
be sure, ma'am,' answered Mrs. Honour, 
'I shall never desire to part with your 
ladyship. To be sure, I almost cried my 
eyes out when you gave me warning. It 
would be very ungrateful in me to desire 
to leave your ladyship ; because as why, I 
should never get so good a place again. 
I am sure I would live and die with your 
ladyship; f()r, as poor Mr. Jones said, 
happy IS the man- 
Were the dini\eT-\>e\\ \Tv\fcrtM^\fc^«^^Q'Ei- 
versation which Y^ yiwu^ «^m^ *^ 
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eflfect on Sophia, that she was, perhaps, 
more obliged to her bleeding in the morn^ 
ing, than she, at the time, had appre- 
hended she should be. As to the present 
situation of her mind, I shall adhere to a 
rule of Horace, by not attempting to de- 






scribe it, from despair of success. Mo0i4y 
of my readers will suggest it easily to ^ 
themselves; and the few who cannot, 
would not understand the picture, or at 
least would deny it to be natural, if ever 
so well drawn. 



BOOK V 



COlTTAIirJNG A PORTION OF TIME SOMEWHAT LONGER THAN HALF A YEAR. 



CHAPTER I. 

OJ tke terima in ttriting ; and fir what pwpose it 

is ifUrwhiced, 

Peradventure there may be no parts 
in tliis prodigious work wnich will ^ve 
the reader less pleasure in the perusmg, 
than those whicn have given the author 
the greatest pains in composing. Among 
these, probaoly, may be reckoned those 
initial essays which we have prefixed to 
the historical matter contained in every 
book ; and which we have determined to 
be essentially necessary to this kind of 
writing, of which we have set ourselves at 
the head. 

For this our determination we do not 
hold ourselves strictly bound to assign 
any reason ; it being abundantly sufRcient 
that we have laid it down as a rule neces- 
sary to be observed in all prosai-comi-epic 
wnting. Who ever demanded the reasons 
of that nice unity of time or place which is 
now established to be so essential to dra- 
matic poetry ? What critic hath been ever 
asked, why a play may not contain two 
days as well as one ? Or why the audi- 
ence, (provided they travel, like electors, 
without any expense,) may not be waded 
fifty miles as well as five ? Hath any com- 
mentator well accounted for the limitation 
which an ancient critic hath set to the 
drama, which he will have contain neither 
more nor less than five acts ? Or hath any 
one living attempted to explain what the 
modern judges of our theatres mean by 
that word Imo ; by which they have hap- 
pily succeeded in banisliinff all humour 
from the stage, and have made the theatre 
as dull as a drawing-room? Upon all 
these occasions, the world seems to have 
embraced a maxim of our law, viz. euieun- 
^ue in arte tua perito eredendum est : for 
It seems, perhaps, difficult to conceive, 
that any one should have had enough of 
impudence to lay down dogmatical rules 
m any art or science without the least 
/bundatioD. Jp such cases, therefi)re, we 
are apt to oottc/ude there are sound and 



good reasons at the bottom, tliough we 
are unfortunately not able to see so far. 

Now, in reality, tlie world have paid too 
^at a compliment to critics, and have 
imagined them men of much greater pro- 
fimdity than they really are. From this 
complaisance, the critics have been em- 
boldened to assume a dictatorial power, 
and have so far succeeded, that they have 
now become the masters, and have the 
assurance to give laws to those authors, 
from whose predecessors they originally 
received tliem. 4: 

The critic, rightly considered, is no 
more than the clerk, whose office it is to 
transcribe the rules and laws laid down by 
those ^at judces, whose vast strength 
of ^mus hath placed them in the light of j 
legislators, in the several sciences over 
which thiey presided. This office was all 
which the critics of old aspired to ; nor 
did they ever dare to advance a sentence, 
without supporting it by tlie authority of 
the jud^ from whence it was borrowed. 

But, m process of time, and in a^es of 
ignorance, the clerk began to invade the 
power, and assume the dignity of his mas- 
ter. The laws of writing were no longer 
founded on the practice of the author, but 
on the dictates of the critic. The clerk 
became the legislator; and those very 
peremptorily gave laws, whose business it 
was, at first, only to transcribe them. 

Hence rose an obvious, and, perhaps, 
an unavoidable error; for these critics, 
being men of shallow capacities, very 
easily mistook mere form for substance. 
They acted as a judge would, who should 
adhere to the hfeless letter of law, and 
reject the spirit. Little circumstances, 
which were, perhaps, accidental in a great 
author, were by these critics considered to 
constitute his chief merit, and transmitted 
as essentials to be observed by all his suc- 
^ssors. To these encroachments, time 
and ignorance, the two great supporters 
of imposture, gave authority : and thus 
>many rules for good writing have been 
\ eata\]&is^ed,^Y)^c^\AN%iDA\tKe least foun- 
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.^ihtion in truth or nature; end which coiu- 
^ monly serve for no other purpose than to 
carb and restrain ^niuA, in tlie aame man- 
nfr aa it would have restrained the dan- 
cing-master, had tlic many excellent trea- 
tideH on that art laid it down as an essen- 
tial rule that every man must dance in 
chains. 

To avoid, therefore, all imputation of 
Uvini^ down a rule fur piosterity, fuunded 
onlv on the authority of ipse dixU^ — for 
which, to say the truth, we have not the 
pnifounilest"^ veneration, — we shall here 
waive the privilei^' al)ove contended for, 
and pn>ceed to hiy before the reader the 
reai<ons which have induced us to inter- 
spt'Hise tliese several digressive essays in 
the course of this work. 

And here we shall, of necessity, be led 
to open a new vein of knowledge, which, 
if it hath been discovered, hath iiot, to our 
remembrance, been wrought on by any 
ancient or modern writer. Thia vein is no 
otiier Uian that of contrast, which runs 
through all the works of the creation, and 
may probably have a large share in con- 
siitutuig in us the idea of all beauty, as 
well natural as artificial : for what denion- 
etrates the beauty and excellence of any 
thing, but its reverse ? Thus the beauty 
of day, and that of summer, is set off by 
the horrors of night and winter. And, I 
believe, if it was possible for a man to have 
■«fn only the two former, he would liavc 
a very imperlect idea of their beauty. 

But to avoid too serious an air ; can it 
be doubted, but that tlie finest woman in 
the world would lose all benefit of her 
cliarms in the eye of a man wiio had never 
£(een one of another cast? The ladies 
themselves seem so sensible of this, that 
they are all industrious to procure foils ; 
nay, they will become l()ils to themselves ; 
tor I have observed, (at Bath particularly,) 
that they endeavour to api)ear as ugly as 
possible in the morning, in order to set oil 
tliat tieauty which they intend to show you 
in tlie evening. 

Most artists have this secretin practice, 
though some, perhaps, have not much 
studied the theory. The jeweller knows 
that the finest brilliant rc(juirosafoil ; and 
t[ie painter, by the contrast of his figures, 
oiien acquires frreat applause. 

A great genius among us will illustrate 
this matter fully. I cannot, indeed, range 
him under any general head of common 
artists, as he hath a title to be placed 
among those 

loTeDtoa qui Titam excolucre per arte*. 
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Who by inT«iited arU have life improvM. 

I mean here, the inventor of that most 
exquisite entertainment, called the English 
Pantomime. 



WOL^ i» 



This entertainment consisted of two 
parts, whirl] the inventor distinguished by 
the nanios of the serious and the comic. 
The serious exhibited a certain number of 
heathen gods and heroes, who were cer- 
tainly the wc»r8t and dullest company into 
which an audience was ever introduced ; 
and, (which was a secret known to few,) 
were actually intended so to l)e, in order to 
contrast the comic part of the entertain- 
ment, and to displav the tricks of Harle- 
quin to the better atlvantagc 

This was, perhaps, no very civil use of 
such personages ; but the contrivance was, 
nevertheless, ingenious enough, and had 
its efiect. And this \\\\\ now plainly ap- 
pear, if, instead of serious and comic, we 
supply the words duller and dullest ; for 
the cirmiic was certainlv duller than any 
thing before shown on the stage, and could 
he set off only bv that superlative degree 
of dullness whicli composed the serious. 
So intolerably seriouaT, indeed, were these 
gods and heroes, that Harlequin, (though 
the English gentleman of that name is not 
at all related to the French family, for he 
is of a much more serious disposition,) was 
always welcome on the stagt^ as he re- 
lieved the audience from worse company. 

Judicious writers have always practised 
this art of contrast with great success. I 
have been surprised that Horace should 
cavil at this art in Homer ; but, indeed, 
he contradicts himself in the very next 
line: 

Intlicnor qiiandoaiie bonus dormitat HomeruR, 
Vcni'm op<Te in lonfjo fas est obrepvre somnum. 
I fifrieve if tt'er great Homer chance to sleep ; 
Yet slumbers on long works have right to creep. 

For we are not here to understand, as, 
perhajM?, some have, that an author ac- 
tually fulls asleep while he is writing. It 
is tnie, that readers are too apt to be so 
overtaken ; but, if the work was as long 
as any of Oldmixon, the author himself is 
too well entertained to be subject to the 
least drowsiness. He is, as Mr. Pope 
observes, 

Sleepless himself to give his readers ^Icrp. 

To say the truth, these soporific parts 
are so many scenes of serious artfully in- 
terwoven, in order to contrast and set off 
the rest ; and this is the true meaning of a 
late lacetious writer who told the public, 
that when(!ver he was dull they might be 
assured there was a design in it. 

In tliis light, then, or rather in this dark- 
ness, I would have the reader to consider 
these initial essavs. And, after the warn- 
ing, if he shall be of opinion that he can 
find enough of serious in other parts of this 
history, he may pass over tliese, in which 
we profess to oe laboriout^ly d\iU^ wvd 
begin the foUowing-booVA ml lilU^ ^w^ 
1 chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Jn vskich Mr, Jones receives many friendly maiti 
during fUa conjiwment ; with .tome fine touchet 
qf the passion of love^ scarce visible to the naked 
eye, 

Tom Jones had manv visitors during 
his confinoniont, thouirh some, perhn])8, 
were not very a«rreeal)le to him. Mr. 
Allworthy saw liim ahiiost every dav ; but 
thou£rh lie pitied Tom's sutierifurs, and 
greatly approved the ^iillaiit beliavitmr 
which had occasioned them, yet he thoii^lit 
this was a favourable op|)ortunity to brin^ 
him to a sober sense of this indiscreet 
conduct; and that wholesome advice for 
that purpose could never be applied at a 
more pro|>er season than at the present, 
when the mind was siitlened by pain and 
sickness, and alarmed by dani^r ; and 
when its attention was unemharrassi-d with 
those turbulent passions which engage us 
in the pursuit oi pleasure. 

At nil sejisons, therefore, when the good 
man was ah)ne with the youtli, esi)ecially 
when the latter was tot'dly at ease, he 
took occasion to remind him of his former 
miscarriages, but in the mildest and ten- 
dcrest manner, and only in order to intro- 
duce the caution which he prescribed f()r 
his future behaviour; *on which alone,' 
lie assured him, 'would depend his own 
felicity, and the kindness which he might 
yet promise himself to receive at the hands 
of his father by adoption, unless he should 
hereafter forfeit his good opinion: ibr nsi 
to what had passed,' he said, *it should be 
Ibrgiven and forgotten.' He, therefore, 
advised him to make a good use of this 
accident, that so in the end it might prove 
a visitation ibr his own good. 

Thwackum was Ukewise pretty assi- 
duous in his visits ; and he too considered 
a sick-bed to be a convenient scene for 
lectures. His style, however, was more 
severe than Mr. Allworthy's ; he told his 
pupil, * That he oiiglit to look on his bro- 
ken limb as a judgment from Heaven on 
his sins. That it would become him to be 
daily on his knees, pouring forth tlianks- 
givings that he had oroken his arm only, 
and not his neck ; which latter,' he said, 
'was very probably reserved for some fu- 
ture occasion, and that, porhaj)s, not very 
remote. For his part,' he said, *he had 
often wondered some judgment had not 
overtaken him before ; but it might be 
perceived by this, that divine punishments, 
though slow, are always sure.' Hence, 
likewise, he advised him, * to foresee, with 
equal certainty, the greater evils which 
were vet behind, and which were as sure 
as this of overtaking him in his stare of 
reprobacy. These are,' said he, 'to be 
averted only by such a thorough and ain- 
'^^^ repentance bb is not to oe expected 



or hoped f()r from one so abandoned in his 
yoiitli, and wliose mind, I am afraid, is 
totally corrupted. It is my duty, however, 
to exlidrt you to this repentince, though 
I too well know all exhortations will ne 
vain and fruitless. But liberavi animam 
meam. I can accuse mv own conscience 
oi* no neglect; though it is at the same ^ 
time with the utmast concern I see you < 
travelKng on to certain misery in this 
world, and to as certain damnation in the 
next.* 

Square talked in a very different strain : 
he said, ' Such accidents as a broken bone 
were below the consideration of a i^'ise 
man. That it w\is abundantly sufficient 
to reconcile the mind to any oi^^ these mis- 
chances, to reilect tliat they are liable to 
l)elall the wisest of mankind, and are un- 
doubtedly for tlie good of the whole.' He 
said, 'it was a mere abuse of words, to 
call those things evil, in which tliere was 
no moral unfitness : that pain, wliich was 
the worst consequence of such accidents, 
w<is the most contemptible thing in the 
world;' with more of the like sentences, 
extracted out of the sectmd book of Tully's 
Tusculau Questions, and from the great 
Lord Shaflt^bury. In pronouncing these, 
he was one day so eager, that he unfor- 
tunately bit his tongue ; and in such a 
manner, that it not only put an end to his 
discourse, but created much emotion in 
him, and caused him to mutter an oath or 
two ; but, what was worst of all, this acci- 
dent gave Thwackum, wlio was present, 
and who held all such doctrine to be 
heathenish and atheistic-al, an opportunity 
to clap a judgment on his bacK. Now 
this was d(me witli so malicious a sneer, 
that it totally unhinged (if I may so say,) 
the temper of the piiilosopher, which tlie 
bite of his tongue had somewhat ruffled ; 
and, as he was~ disabled from venting his 
wrath at his lips, he had possibly found a 
more violent metliod of revenging b^mself^ 
had not tlie surgeon, who was then luckily 
in the room, contrary to his own interest, 
interposed, and preserved the peace. 

Mr. Blifil visited his friend Jones but 
seldom, and never alone. This worthy 
young man, however, professed much re- 
gsird for him, and as ^reat concern at his 
misfortune: but cautiously avoided any 
intimacy, lest, as he frequently hinted, it 
might contaminate the sobriety of his 
own character: for which purpose he 
had cx)n8tantly in Ids mouth that proverb ^ 
in which Solomon speaks against evil com- ^ 
munication. Not that he was so bitter 
as Thwackum ; for he alwa^ expressed I 
some hopes of Tom's reformation ; ' which,' 
he said, ' the unparalleled goodness shown I 
by \\\«wTid<& «iv>\vA«)c;(ASM^iv must certaii ' 
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but concluded, ' if Mr. Jones ever offends 
hereafter, I shall not be able to say a syl- 
lable in his favour.' 

As to Squire Western, he was Rcldoiri 
out of the sink room, unless when ho wuk 
en^raged cither in the field or over his 
bottle. Nay, he would 8ometiini*8 retire 
hither to take his Iver, and it was not 
without ditiiculty that he was nrevonted 
rn>m fore in^r Jones to take his Uit too; 
fiir no quack ever held his nostrum to lie n 
more iri'ueral paniU'ca than he did this; 
whirh, lie said, had more virtue in it tiian 
was in all the physic in an apothecary's 
shop. He was, however, by murh en- 
treaty, prcvaileil on to liirln-ar the :ipplie:i- 
tionof this medieine; hut ti^in srreiiudini^r 
his patient every huntintr nioriiin<r with 
the horn under his wiiidbw, it wns im- 
possible to withhold him ; nor did he ever 
lay aside thsit halloo, with which he en- 
tered into all eonipaiiies, when he visited 
Jones, without any repird to the sick per- 
son's being at that time either awake or 
asleep. 

This boisterous behaviour, as it meant 
no liarm, so happily it efiectcd none, and 
woA abundantly compensated to Jones, as 
soon as he was able to sit up, by the com- 
pany of Sophia, whom tlie squire tlien 
Drought to visit him ; nor was it, indeed, 
kmg oefore Jones was able to attend her to 
the harpsichord, where she would kindly 
condescend, for hours toi^ther, to charm 
him witli the most delicious music, unless 
wlien tlie squire thought proj)er to inter- 
rupt her, by insisting on Old Sir Simon, or 
some other of his favourite pieces. 

Notwithstandini; the nicest rruard which 
Sophia endeavoured to set on her be- 
haviour, she l:ou]d not avoid lettin^r some 
appearances now ami then slip liirth : for 
kive may again be likened to a disi'ase in 
this, that when it is denied a vent in one 
part, it will certainly break out in another. 
What her lips therefore concealetl, her 
eyes, her blushes, and many little involun- 
tarv actions, betrayed. 

One day, when Sophia was playini; on 
the harpsichord, and Jones was attending?, 
the squire C4ime into the rrM)m. cryinsr, 
' There, Tom, I have had a battle for thee 
helow stairs with thick Parson Thwaekum. 
He hath been a teilinfir A II worthy Ix'tbre 
my face, that the broken Ume was a jnilff- 
nient upon thee. D — n it, says 1, how ran 
that be? Did he not come by it in ch-lence 
of a younc^ woman ? A judirment, indeed ! 
Pox,' if hv never doth any thin^ worse, he 
will fny to Heaven sooner than all tht; par- 
soasln the country. He hath mo'e rpnst)n 
to clor>' in it, than to be ashamtMl of it.' — 
' Indeed, sir,' says Jones, ^ I have no rea- 
aon fi>r either; but if it preserved Mm 
Wntera, J ahMllMlways tbmk it the hap- 



piest accident of my life.' — 'And to gu,' 
said the s(|uire, * to set Allwortliy against 
thee vor it I D — n un, il" the parson had 
unt had his (H'tticoats on, I should have 
lent un a Hick ; for I love thee dearly, my 
boy, and d — n me if there is any thfn^ in 
my jx)wer which I won't do "for thee. 
Sha't take thy choice of all the horses in 
my stable to-m(»rrow morning, except only 
the Chi'valier and Miss Slouch.' Jones 
thank«'d him, but declined acceptin/^ the 
offrr. ' Nay,' added the squire, 'sha't ha 
the sorrel mare that Sophia rode. Slie 
cost me nity ^lineas, and comes six years 
(»ld this irrass.' — * If she had cost me a 
thousand, cries Jones passionatelv, ' I 
would have iriven her to the doijjs.' — *lPooh! 
p»K)h !' answered Western :* what, be- 
<'ausf sln' broke thy arm ? Shouldst forjjret 
and Ibr^ive. I thought hadsl been more of 
a man than to l)car malice against a dumb 
creature.' — Here Sophia interposed, and 

f)ut an end to the conversation, oy desiring 
ler father's leave to play to him ; a request 
which he never refused. 

The countenance of Sophia had under- 
gone more than one chanm- during the lore- 
going speeches ; and probably she imputed 
the passionate resentment which Jones had 
expressed against the mare to a different 
motive from that from which her father had 
derived it. Her spirits were at this time in 
a visible flutter; and she played so intole- 
rably ill, that had not Western soon fallen 
asleep he must have remarked it. Jones, 
however, who was sulficiently awake, and 
was not without an ear, any more than 
without eyes, made some ol»ervations ; 
which, Ixrinfr joined to all which the reader 
may remenirxT to have passed formerly, 
gave him pretty strong assurances, when 
he cimi' to reflect (m tht: whole, that all was 
not well in the tender Inisom of Sophia ; an 
opinion which many young gt^ntlemen will, 
I doubt not, extn>mely wonder at his not 
having been well conHniied in long ago- 
To confess the truth, he had rather too 
much ditildcnce in himself, and was not 
Ibrwanl enough in seeing the advances of 
a voung ladv ; a misfortune which can 
he cured only by that early town educa- 
tion, which is at pn/si-nt so generally in 
lashion. 

When these thoughts had fully taken 
possession of Jones, they occasioned a 
iK'rturbation in his mind, which, in a con- 
stitution less pure and firm than his, might 
have lK.-en, at such a M'ason, attended 
with very dangerous cc^isequences. He 
was truly s<»nsible of the great worth of 
Sophia. He cxtrenn'ly liked her j^trrson, 
no less admired her accomplishments, and 
tenderly loved her goodness, liv i^«l\\VJ» 
as he had neveT buce en^tXavive^ ^ti") 
thought of pooaeM'mg Vict^ 'not \a^ t.^^ 
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ffiven the least voluntary indulgence to 
his inclinations, he had a much stronger 
passion for her than he liimself was ac- 
Guainted with. His heart now brought 
forth the full secret, at the same time that 
it assured him the adorable object returned 
his affection. 



may result from this, it is necessary we 
should possess the passion ourselves. As 
he had, therefore, no hopes of obtaining 
her father's consent, so he tliought to en- 
deavour to succeed without it, and by such 
means to frustrate the great point of Mr. 
Western's life, was to make a very ill use 
of his hospitality, and a very ungrateful 
return to tne many little favours received, 
(liowever rough^,) at his hands. If he 
saw such a consequence with horror and 
disdain, how much more was he shocked 
with what regarded Mr. Allworthv; to 
whom, as he had more than filial onliga- 
tioiiH, so had he for him more than fiual 
piety ! He knew the nature of tliat good 
man to be so averse to any baseness or 
treachery, that the least attempt of such a 
kind would make the sight of the guilty 
person for ^er odious to liis eyes, and his 
name a detestable sound in liis ears. The 
a])pearaiice'of such unsurmountabie diffi- 
culties was sufficient to have inspired him 
with despair, however ardent his wishes 
had been ; but even these were controlled 
by compassion for another woman. The 
idea of lovely Molly now intruded itself 
before him. He had sworn eternal con- 
stancy in her arms, and she had as oAen 
vowed never to outlive his deserting her. 
He now saw her in all the most shockinff 
postures of death ; nay, he considered all 
the miseries of prostitution to which she 
would be liable, and of which he would be 
doubly the occasion ; ' first by seducing, 
and then by deserting her: lor he well 
knew the hatred which all her neighbours, 
and even her own sisters, bore her, and 
how rcadv they would all be to tear her to 
pieces. Indeed, he had exposed her to 
more envy than shame, or rather to the 
latter by means of the former ; for many 
women abused her for being a whore, while 
they envied her lover and ner finery, and 
would have been glad themselves to have 
purchased these at the same rate. The ruin, 
therefore, of the poor girl must, he foresaw, 
unavoidably attend his deserting her ; and 
this thou^t stung him to the soul. Po- 
verty and distress seemed to him to give 
none a right of aggravating those misfor- 
tunes. The meanness of her condition did 
not represent her misery as of little conse- 
quence in his eyes, nor did it appear to 
justify, or even to palliate, hie guilt, in 
oringing that misery upon her. Sut why 
do I mention justification ? His own heart 
would not suiter him to destroy a human 
creature, who he thought loved him, and 
had to that love sacrificed her innocence. 
His own good heart pleaded her cause; 
not as a cmd venal advocate, but as one 
interested in the event, and which must 
very cold to t/ie gratification of their pas- 1 itself deeply share in all the agonies \\m 
moDM, Indeed, to feel the happiness wiufih \ o^iu^r A^tqu^X qiw ^^osAlua* 



CHAPTER III. 

WUeh «a who haoe no heart will think to contain 
much ado about nothing. 

The reader will, perhaps, imagine the 
sensations which now arose in Jones to 
have been so sweet and delicious, tliat 
they would rather tend to protluce a 
cheerful serenity in the mind, tlian any of 
those dangerous effects which we have 
mentioned ; but, in tact, 8cm>ations of this 
kind, however delicious, are, at their first 
recognition, of a very tumultuous nature, 
and have very little of the opiate in thcni. 
They were, moreover, in the present case, 
embittered with certain circumstances, 
which, being mixed with sweeter ingre- 
dients, tended altogether to compose a 
draught that might l^ termed bitter-sweet; 
than which, as nothing can be more dis- 
agreeable to the palate, so nothing, in the 
metaphorical sense, can be so injurious to 
the mind. 

For, first, though he had sufficient foun- 
dation to Hatter liimself in what he had 
observed in Sophia, he was not yet free 
from doubt of misconstruing compassion, 
or, at best, esteem, into a warmer regard. 
He was far from a sanguine assurance that 
Sophia had any such affection towards 
him, as might promise his inclinations that 
harvest, which, if they were encouraged 
and nursed, they would finally grow up to 
require. Besides, if he could hope to find 
no bar to his happiness from tlie daughter, 
he thought himself certain of meeting an 
effectual bar in the father ; who, tliough 
he was a country squire in his diversions, 
was perfectly a man of the world in what- 
ever regarded his fortune ; had the most 
violent affection for his only daughter, and 
had oAen signified, in his cups, the plea- 
sure he proposed in seeing her married to 
one of the richest men in the country. 
Jones was not so vain and senseless a cox- 
comb as to expect, from any regard which 
Western had professed for him, that he 
would ever be induced to lay aside these 
views of advancing his daughter. He well 
knew, that fortune is generally the princi- 
pal, if not the sole consideration, which 
operates on the best of parents in these 
matters : for friendship makes us warmly 
egpouse the interest of others ; but it is 
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When this powerful advocate had mjffi- 
cientlv raised the pity of Jones, hy painting 
poor ^oUy in all the circumstances of 
wretdiedneASyit artfully called in the assist- 
ance of another passion, and represented 
the girl in all the amiable colours of youth, 
health, and beauty ; as one greatly the ob- 
ject of desire, and much more so, at least to 
a good mind, from beinjg, at the same time, 
the object of compassion. 

Amidst these thoughts, poor Jones pass- 
ed a long sleepless ni^rht, and in the 
morning the result of tlie whole was to 
abide by Molly, and to think no more of 
Sophia. 

In this virtuous resolution he continued 
all the next day till the evening, cherishing 
the idea of Molly, and driving oophia from 
his thoughts ; but in the fatal evening, a 
very trifling accident set all his passions 
again on float, and worked so total a change 
in his mind, that we think it decent to com- 
municate it in a fresh chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

JiUUU ch^deTf in whieh is eontmned a Utile inci- 
dent. 

Amoito other visitants, who paid their 
compliments to the voung gentleman in his 
confinement, Mrs. llouour was one. The 
reader, perhaps, when he reflects on some 
expressions which have formerly dropped 
from her, may conceive that sho herself* had 
a veij particular aflection for Mr. Jones ; 
but, m reality, it was no such thing. Tom 
was a handsome youiu' ft'llow ; and lor tliat 
species of men Mrs. Honour had some re- 
gard ; but this was perfectly indiscriniinntc ; 
lor liaving been crossed in the love which 
she bore a certain nobleman's footman, 
who had basely deserted her af\tT a pro- 
mise of marriage, she had so securely kept 
together the broken remains of her heart, 
that no man had evvr since been able to 
possess himself of any single frairment. 
She viewed all handnome men with that 
equal regard and benevolence which a .so- 
ber and virtuous mind bears to all tlie go(Ml. 
She might indeed be culled a lover of men, 
as Socrates was a lover of mankind, pre- 
ferring one to another for corporeal, as he 
for mental qualifications ; but never carry- 
ing this preference so far as to cause any 
perturbation in tlie philosopliical serenity 
of her temper. 

The day a(\er Mr. Jones had that con- 
flict with himself, which we have seen in 
the preceding chapter, Mrs. Honour came 
into his room, and, finding liim alone, be- 
gan in tlie following manner: 'La, sir, 
where do you tliink I have been ? I war- 
rants you, you would not guess in fit\y 
years ; but if you did guess, to be sure, I 



must not tell you neither.' — * Nay, if it be 
something which you must not tell me,' 
said Jones, ' I shall have the curiosity to 
inquire, and I know you will not be so 
barbarous as to refuse me.' — 'I don't 
know,' cries she, * why I should refuse 
you, neither, for that matter; for to be 
sure you won't mention it any more. And 
for that matter, if you knew where I have 
been, unless you knew what I have been 
about, it would not signify much. Nay, I 
don't see why it should' be kept a secret, 
for my part : Tor to be sure she is the best 
lady in the world.' Upon this, Jones be- 
gan to l)pg earnestly to be let into this se- 
cret, and faithfully promised not to divulge 
it. She then proceeded thus : — * Why, 
you must know, sir, my youn^ij lady sent 
me to iuquire a Her Molly Sea^rim, and to 
see whether the wench wanted any thing: 
to be sure, I did not care to go, me thinks ; 
but servants must do what thev are or- 
dered. — How c^uld you undervalue your- 
self so, Mr. Jones ? — So my lady bid me 
go, and carry her some linen, and other 
things. — She is too good. If such forward 
sluts were sent to Bridewell, it would be 
better for them. I toFd my lady, says I, 
madam, your la'ship is encouraging idle- 
ness.' — * And was my Sophia so good?* 
sa>T? Jones. — * My Sophia, I assure you ! 
marry come up !' answered Honour. * And 
vet iJ^ you knew all, — indeed, if I was as 
Mr. Jones, I should look a little higlier 
than such trumpery as Molly Seagrim.'— 
' What do you mean by these words,' re- 
plied Jones, * if I knew all ?' — ' I mean 
what I mean,' says Honour. * Don't you 
remember putting your hands in my lady's 
mud' once. I vow I could almost find in 
my heart to tell, if I was certain my lady 
would never come to the hearing on't.' — 
Jones then made several solemn protesta- 
tions ; and Honour proceeded — ' Then, to 
Ix." sure, my lady gave me that mufl'; and 
afterwards, \i])oii h(;arinj]f what you had 

done' ' Then you told her what I had 

done !' interrupted Jones. ' If I did, sir,' 
answered whe, * you need not be angry 
with me. Many's the man would have 
^iven his head to have had my lady told, 
iT they had known — for, to be sure, the 
biggest lord in the land might be proud — 
b\it, I protest, I have a great mind not to 
tell you.' Jones fell to entreaties, and 
sot)n j)revailed on her to goon thus. *You 
must know then, sir, that my lady had 
given this mufl' to me ; but about a day ob 
two after I had told lier the story, she 
quarrels with her new mufl*, and to be sure 
it is the prettiest that ever was seen. 
H(mour, says she, this is an odious mufl*; 
it is too big for me ; I can't wear it : till I 
can get another, you uvwv^VVel meVvv?^. x^v^ 
old one again, aud you rna^ Y«n«i VbCv* Vj^ 
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the room on't — for she's a good lady, and 
Bcoms to give a thing and take a thin^, I 
promise you that. So to he sure I fetched 
it her haick again, and, I helieve, she hath 
worn it upon her arm .almost ever since, 
and I warrants hath given it many a kiss 
when n6body hath seen her.' 

Here the conversation was interrupted 
by Mr. Western himself, who came lo 
summon Jones to the har]>8ic}iord ; wliithor 
the pmir young: fellow went all pale and 
tremhling. Thus Western observed ; hut, 
on seeing Mrs. Honour, im])uted it to a 
wrong cause; and, having given Jones a 
hearty curse between jest and earnest, he 
bid him beat abroad, and not ])uacli up 
tlie game in his warren. 

Sophia looked this evening with more 
than usual iK'autv ; and we may believe it 
was no small aildititm to her charms, in 
the eve of Mr. Jones, that she now liap- 
pene({ lo have on her right arm tliis very 
muif. 

She was playing one of her father's 
favourite tunes, and he was leaning on her 
chair, when the mufl' fell over her lingers, 
and put her out. This so disconcerted the 
squire that he snatched the muif from her, 
and with a hearty curse threw it into the 
fire. Sopliia instantly started up, and with 
the utmost eagerness recovered it from the 
flames. 

Though this incident will probably ap- 
pear of Tittle consequence to many of our 
readers, yet, trifling as it was, it liad so vio- 
lent an eflcct on poor Jones, that we 
thought it our duty to relate it. In reality, 
there are many little circumstances too 
often omitted by injudicious historians, 
from which events ol the utmost import- 
ance ari(>e. The world may indeed be con- 
sidered as avast machine, in which the great 
wheels are originally set in motion by Uiose 
which are very minute, and almost imper- 
ceptible to any but the strongest eyes. 

Thus, not all the charms of the incom- 
parable Sophia ; not all the dazzling bright- 
ness and languishing soilness of her eyes ; 
the harmony of her voice and her person ; 
not all her wit, good-humour, greatness of 
mind, or sweetness of disposition, had been 
able so absolutely to conquer and enslave 
the heart of poor Jones, as this little inci- 
dent of the mufl*. Thus the poet sweetly 
sings of Troy — 

Captique dolis lachrymis^ue coacti 
Quofl ne^ue Tydidep, nee Lanssaetu Achilles, 
Nod anni domuero decum, nou mille carinsB. 

What Diomedc, or Thetis' greater son, 

A tliousand ghipn, nor ten years' siej^e had done, 

False tears, and fawning words, the city won. 

The citadel of Jones was now taken by 
surprise. All thoae considerations of ho- 



latel/with so much militavy wisdom placed 
as guards over the avenues of his neart, 
ran away from their posts, and the god of 
love marched in in tnumph. 



CHAPTER V. 

Ji very long chapier, contaming a vary great tnti- 

denL 

But though this, victorious deitv easily 
expelled his avowtnl enemies from ifie lieart 
of Jont's, h(; found it more diflicult to sup- 
plant the garrison which he himself liad 
placed thrrc. To lay aside all allegory, 
the concL-rn for what must become of poor 
Mollv gn'atly disturbed and perplexed the 
mind of the worthy youth. The superior 
merit of Sophia totallv eclipsed,^ or rather 
extinguished, all tlie fieauties of the poor 
girl ; out compassion instead of contempt 
succeeded to love. He was convinced the 
irirl had placed aU her affectioBS, and all 
her prospect of future happiness, in him 
only. For this he had, he knew, iriven 
sufficient occasion, by the utmost profusion 
of tenderness towards her; a tenderness 
which he had taken every means to per- 
suade her he would always maintain. She, 
on her side, had assured him of her firm 
belief in his promises, and had with the 
most solemn vows declared, that on his ful- 
filling or breaking these promises it de- 
pended whether she should oe the happiest 
or most miserable of womankind. And to 
be the author of this highest degree of mise- 
ry to a human being, was a thought on 
which he could not bear to.niminate a sin- 
gle moment. He considered this poor girl as 
having sacrificed to him every thing m her 
little power; as having been at her own ex- 
pense the object of his pleasure ; as sighing 
and languishing for him even at that very 
instant Shall then, says he, my recovery, 
for which she hath so ardently wished ; 
shall my presence, which she hath so eager- 
ly expected, instead of giving her that joy 
with which she hath flattered herself*, cast 
her at once down into misery and despair ? 
Can I be such a villain ? Here, when the 
genius of poor Molly seemed triumphant, 
the love ofsophia towards him, which now 
appeared no longer dubious, rushed upon 
his mind, and bore away every obstacle be- 
fore it. 

At length it occurred to him, that he 
might possibly be able to make Molly 
amends another way ; namely, by giving 
her a sum of money. This, nevertheless, 
he almost despaired of her accepting, when 
he recollected the frequent and veTiement 
assurances he had received from her, that 
the world put in balance with him would 
make her no amends for his loss. How- 
aoiir and prudence, which our hero Vuid\eveT,Vieiextc«iie^verty. and chiefly her 
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tgregicMS vanity, (somewhat of which 
hath been already hinted to the reader,) 
gave him some little hope, that, notwith- 
standing all her avowed tenderness, she 
miffht in time be brouj^ht to content her- 
self with a fortune superior to her expecta- 
tion, and which mi«rht indulge her vanity, 
by setting her above all her equals. He 
resolved, therelbre, to take the nrst oppor- 
tunity o{ making a proposal of this kind. 

One day, accordinj^ly, when his arm 
was so well recovered that he could walk 
easily with it slung m a sash, he Htole forth, 
at a season when the squire was engaged 
in his field exercises, and visited his lair 
one. Her mother and sisters, whom he 
found taking their tea, informed him first 
that Molly was not at home ; but, afler- 
wards, the eldest sister acquainted him, 
with a malicious smile, that she waA above 
stairs a-bed. Tom had no objection to 
(liis situation of his mistress, and imme- 
diately ascended the ladder w^hich led 
towards her bed-cliamber ; but when he 
came to the top, he, to his great surprise, 
found the door fast ; nor could he for some 
lime obtain any answer from within : for 
Molly, as she herself al\erwards informed 
him, was fast asleep. 

The extremes of grief and joy have 
been remarked to produce very similar 
edects ; and when either of tiiese rushes 
on us by surprise, it is apt to create such 
a total perturbation and confusion, that 
we are ot\en thereby deprived of the use of 
all our faculties. It cannot therefore he 
wondered at, that the unexpected sight of 
Mr. Jones should so strongly operate on 
the mind of Molly, and should overwhehn 
her with such confusion, that f<)r some 
minutes she was unable to express the 
great raptures, with which the reader will 
suppose she was atii^cted on this occasion. 
As ibr Jones, he was so entirely possessed, 
and as it were enchanted, by the presence 
of his beloved object, that he for a while 
forgot Sophia, and consequently the prin- 
cipal purpose of his visit. 

This, however, soon recurred to his 
memory ; and ai\er the first transports of 
their meeting were over, he found means 
by degrees to introduce a discourse on the 
&tal consequences which must attend their 
amour, if Mr. Allworthy, who had strictly 
forbidden him ever seeing her more, should 
discover that he still carried on this com- 
merce. Such a discovery, which his ene- 
mies gave him reason to think would he 
unavoidable, must, he said, end in his niin, 
and consequently in hers. Since, there-, 
fore, their hard fates had determined that 
they must separate, he advised her to bear 
it with resolution, and swore he would 
never omit any opportunity, through the 
course of his Ufe, of ahowiag her the sin- j 



cerity of his affection, by providing for 
her in a manner lieyond her utmost expec- 
tation, or even beyond her wishes, if ever 
that sliould be in his power ; concluding 
at last, that she might S(K>n find some man 
who would marry her, and wlio would 
make her mucli hap[»ier than she could be 
by leading a disreputable life with him. 

Molly remaint^l a ft:w moments in si- 
lence, and then bursting into a flood of 
tears, she began to upbraid him in the 
follovvinnr words : ' And this is vour love 
tor me, to forsake me in this manner, now 
you have ruined me ! How oflen, when I 
have told you that all men are false and 
perjury like, and grow tired of us as soon 
as ever they have had their wicked wills 
of us, how often have vou sworn vou 
would never forsake me ! And can vou be 
such a perjury man af^er all ? What sig- 
nifies all the riches in the world to me 
without you, now you have gained my 
heart, so you have — you have — ? Why 
do you mention another man to me ? I 
can never love any other man as long as I 
live. All other men are nothing to me. 
If the greatest squire in all the country 
would come a suiting to me to-morrow, I 
would not give my company to him. No, 
I shall always hate and depise the whole 
sex for your sake.' — 

She was proceeding thus, when an acci- 
dent put a stop to her tongue before it had 
nm out half its career. The ro«)m, or 
rather garret, in which Molly lay, Infing 
up one pair of stairs, that is to say, at the 
top of the house, was of a sloping figure, 
resenjhiing the great DclUi of the Greeks. 
The English reader may, p<.Thaps, form a 
Iwrtter idea of it, by lieing tolil, that it was 
imjjossihle to stand upright any where but 
in the middle. Now, as this room wonted 
the conveniencv of a closet, Molly had, to 
supply that defect, nailed up an old rug 
amiinst the raf\ers of the house, which 
enclosed a little hole where her best ap- 
parel, such as the remains of that sack 
which we have formerly mentioned, sonne 
ca|>s, and other things with which she had 
lately provided herself, were hung up and 
secured from the dust. 

This enclosed plac« exactly fronted the 
foot of the bed, to which,' indeed, the 
rug hung so near, that it served in a nmn- 
ner to sunnly the want of curtains. Now, 
wlu'ther Molly, in the agonies of her rage, 
pushed this rug with lier feet ; or Jones 
niiirht touch it; or whether the pin or 
nail gave way of its own accord, I am not 
aertam ; hut, as Molly pronounced these 
last words, which are recorded alnive, the 
wicked rug got loose from its tastenin^Tf 
and disooveretl every thiufr hid behind it ; 
where, among olhct leuwAfe \\\^tv«vV^ w^ 
peared, (with sUamc \ wrvXfc '\\^w\"\ v?\0^ 
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sorrow will it be read,) — ^thc philosopher 
Square, in a posture, (for the place would 
not near admit his standing upri(;ht,) as 
ridiculous as can possibly be conceived. 

The posture, indeed, in which he stood, 
was not ^eatly unlike that of a soldier, 
who is tied neck and heels; or rather 
resembling the attitude in which we oi\en 
see fellows in the ^)ublic streets of London, 
who are not suffering, but deserving, pun- 
ishment by so standnior. He liad a night- 
cap belonging to Molly on his head, and 
his two large eyes, the moment the rug 
fell, stared directly at Jones ; so that, when 
the idea of philosophy was addrd to the 
figure now discovered, it would have been 
very difficult for any spectator to have 
refrained from inmioderutc laughter. 

I question not but the surprise of the 
reader will be here equal to that of Jones ; 
as the suspicions which must arise from 
tlie appearance of this wise and gnive 
man in such a place, may seem so incon- 
sistent with that character which he hath, 
doubtless, maintained hitherto, in tiie 
opinion of every erne. 

But, to confess the truth, this inconsis- 
tency is rather imaginary than real. Phi- 
losophers are composed of flesh and bl(X)d 
as well as other human creatures; and 
however sublimated and refined the theory 
of these may be, a little practical frailty is 
as incident to them as to otlier mortals. 
It is, indeed, in tlieory only, and not in 
practice, as we have before hinted, that 
consists the difference: for though such 
great beings think much better and more 
wisely, they always act exactlv like other 
men. They know very well how to sub- 
due all appetites and passions, and to 
despise both pain and pleasure ; and this 
knowledge aflords much deliirlitful conti^m- 
plation, and is easily acquired : but the 
practice would be vexatious and trouble- 
some; and, therefore, the same wisdom 
which teaches them to know this, teaches 
them to avoid carrying it into execution. 

Mr. Square happened to be at church 
on tliat Sunday, wnen, as the reader may 
be pleased to remember, the appearance of 
Molly in her sack had caused all that dis- 
turbance. Here he firRt observed her, and 
iha so pleased with her beauty, that lie 
pre\'ailea with the young gentlemen to 
chance their inti>nded ride that evening, 
that lie might pass by the habitation of 
Molly, and by tiiat means might obtain a 
second chance of seeing her. This reason, 
however, as he did not at that time men- 
tion to any, so neither did we think proper 
to communicate it then to the reader. 

Among other particulars which const» 

tuted tlie unfitness of things in Mr. Square's 

oiJiuion, danger and difficulty were two. 

The dMculty^ therefore^ which he appre- 



hended there might be in corrupting this 
young wench, and the danger which would 
accrue to his character on the discovery, 
were such strong dissuasives, that it is 
probable lie at first intended to have con* 
tented himself with the pleasing ideas 
which the sight of beauty furnishes us 
with. These the gravest men, af\er a full 
meal of serious meditation, ofVen allow 
themselves by way of dessert: for which 
purpose, certein (KX>k8 and pictures find 
their way into the most private recesses of 
their studv, and a certain liquorish part of 
natural philosophy is often the prmcipal 
subject of their conversation. 

But when the philosopher heard, a day 
or two afterwards, that the fortress of vir- 
tue had already been subdued, he began tB 
t« give a larger scope to his desires. His 
appetite was not ol that squeamish kind 
which cannot li^ed on a daintv because 
anotlier hath tasted it. In short, he liked 
the girl the better for the want of that 
chastity, which, if she had possessed it, 
must have been a bar to his pleasures ; he 
pursued, and obtained her. 

The reader will be mistaken, if he thinks 
Molly gave Square the preference to the 
youngi^r lover : on the c<mtrary, had she 
been confined to the choice of one only, 
Tom Jont^s would undoubtedly have been, 
of the two, the victorious |)««on. Nor 
was it solely the consideration, that two 
are better tban one, (tliough this had its 
proper weight,) to which Mr. Square owed 
nis success : the absence of Jones during 
his confinement was an unlucky circum- 
stance ; and, in tliat interval, some well- 
chosen presents from the philosopher so 
soflened and unguarded thegirrs heart,that 
a favourable opportunity became irresisti- 
ble, and Square triumphed over the poor 
remains of virtue which subsisted in the 
bosom of Molly. 

It was now about a fortnight since this 
conquest, when Jones paid tlie above-men- 
tioned visit to liis mistress, at a time when 
she and Square were in bed together. 
This was the true reason why the mother 
denied her, as we liave seen ; for, as the 
old woman shared in the profits arising 
from the iniquity of her daughter, she en- 
counigfid and protected her in it to the 
utmost of her power; but such was the 
envy and hatred which the eldest sister 
bore towards Molly, that, notwithstand- 
ing she had some part of the booty, she 
would willingly have parted with this to 
ruin her sister, and spoil her trade. Hence 
she had acquainted Jtmes with her biding 
above-Htairs in bed, in hopes that he might 
have cAught her hi Square's amis. This, 
however, Molly found means to prevent, 
as the door was fastened : which gave her 
Van op^ttosit^ oC ^xixe^va^ her fover be- 
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hind that rog or bUnket where he now was 
unhappily discovered. 

Square no sooner made his appearance 
than Molly flung herself back in her bed, 
cried out she was undone, and abandoned 
herself to despair. This poor girl, who 
was yet but a novice in her business, had 
not arrived to that perfection of assurance 
which helps off a town lady in anv ex- 
tremity ; and either prompts her with an 
excuse, or else inspires her to brazen out 
the matter with her husband ; who, from 
love of quiet, or out of fear of his reputa- 
tion, and sometimes, perhaps, from fear of 
the gallant, who like Mr. Constant in the 
play, wears a sword, is glad to shut his 
«ye8, and contented to put his horns in his 
pocket. Molly, on the contrary, was si- 
lenced by this evidence, and very fairly 
gave up a cause wliich she had hitherto 
maintained with so many tears, and with 
such solemn and vehement protestations 
of the purest love and constancy. 

As to the gentleman behind the arras, 
he was not in much less consternation. 
He stood (l)r a while motionless, and 
seemed equally at a loss what to say, or 
whither to direct his eyes. Jones, though, 
perhaps, the most astonished of the three, 
first found his.tongue ; and, being imme- 
diately recovered from those uneasy sen- 
sations which Molly by her upbraidings 
had occasioned, he burst into a loud laugh- 
ter, and then, saluting Mr. Square, ad- 
vanced to take him by the hand, and to 
relieve him from his place of confinement. 

Square, being now arrived in the middle 
of the room, in which part only he could 
stand upright, looked at Jones with a 
grave countenance, and said to him, 
'Well, sir, I see you enjoy this mighty 
discovery, and, I dare swear, take great 
delight in the thou^its of exposing me ; 
but, if you will consider the matter fairly, 
vou will find you are yourself only to 
blame. I am not guilty of comipting in- 
nocence. I have done nothin;^ for wliich 
that part of tlie world, which judges of 
matters by the rule of right, will condemn 
me. Fitness is governed by the nature of 
things, and not by customs, forms, or mu- 
. nicipal laws. Nothing is, indeed, unfit, 
which is not unnaturall* — ' Well reasoned, 
old bov,' answered Jones ; * but why dost 
thou think that I should desire to expose 
thee ? I promise thee, I was never better 
pleased with tliee in my life ; and, unless 
thou hast a mind to discover it thyself, 
this af&ir may remain a profound se- 
cret for me.' — * Nay, Mr. Jones,' replied 
Square, 'I would not be thouglit to un- 
dervalue reputation. Good fame is a 
species of tlie Kalon, and it is hy no means 
fitting to neglect it. Besides, to murder 
•ne's own nputaUoa ia a kind oC suicide, 
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a detestable and odious vice. If yoa 
think proper, tlierefore, to conceal any 
infirmity of mine, (for such I may have, 
since no man is perfectly perfect,) I pro- 
mise vou I will not betray myself. Things 
may be fitting to be done, which are not 
fitting to be boasted of; for, by tlie per- 
verse judgment of the world, that of\en 
becomes the subject of censure, which is, 
in truth, not only innocent, but laudable.* 
— * Ri^ht I' cries Jones : ' what can be 
more innocent than the indulgence of a 
natural appetite ? or what more laudable 
than the propagation of our species?' — 
'To be senous with you,' answered 
Square, ' I profess they always appeared 
so to me.' — 'And yet, said Jones, 'you 
was of a different opinion when my a flair 
with this girl was first discovered.' — 
' Why, I must confess,' says Square, ' as 
the matter was misrepresented to me by 
that parson Thwackum, I might condemn 
the corruption of innocence : it was that, 
sir, it was that — and that — ; for you must 
know, Mr. Jones, in the consideration of 
fitness, very minute circumstances, sir, 
very minute circumstances cause great 
alteration.' — 'Well,' cries Jones, 'he that 
as it will, it shall be your own fault, as I 
have promised you, if you ever hear any 
more of this adventure. Behave kindly 
to the ^rl, and I will never open my lips 
conceniing the matter to any one. And, 
Mollv, do you be faithful to your friend, 
and I will not only forgive your infidelity 
to me, but will do you all the service I 
can.' So saying, he took a hasty leave, 
and, slipping down the ladder, retired with 
much expedition. 

Square was rejoiced to find this adven- 
ture was likely to have no worse conclu- 
sion ; and, as for Molly, being recovered 
from her confusion, she began at first to 
upbraid Square with having been the oc- 
casion of her loss of Jones ; but that gen- 
tleman soon found the means of mitigating 
her anger, partly bv caresses, and partly 
by a small nostrum from his purse, of^ won- 
derful and approved efficacy in purging 
off the ill humours of the mind, and in 
restoring it to a good temper. 

She then poured forth a vast profusion 
of tenderness towards her new lover "j 
turned all she had said to Jones, and 
Jones himself into ridicule ; and vowed, 
though he once had the possession of her 
person, that none but Square had ever 
oecn master of her heart. 



CHAPTER VI. 

By comparing vtdch xdUH the firmer, the reader may 
postMy curreet same ahuse, which he hathformerUi 
been guiUy of, in tlie oppkcoivm of iKt word I^im^ 

• TiiK lufideUty o^ HoW^, n«\\\c\\ ^w«^ 
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had now discovered, would, perhaps, have 
vindicated a much greater degree of re- 
sentment than he expressed on the oc- 
casion; and, if he had abandoned her 
directly from that moment, very few, I 
believe, would have blamed him. 

Certain, however, it is, that he saw her 
in the lij^ht of compassion ; and though 
his love to lier was not of that kind which 
could give him any great uneasiness at 
her iuconatancv, vet was he not a little 
shocked on reflecting tliat he had himself 
originally corrupted her innocence ; for to 
this corruption he imputed all the vice into 
which she appeared now so Hkcly to plunge 
herself. 

This consideration cave him no little 
uneasiness, till Betty, me elder sister, was 
80 kind, some time afterwards, entirely to 
cure him, by a hint that one Will Barnes, 
and not himself, had been the first seducer 
of Molly ; and that the little child, which 
he had hitherto so certainly concluded to 
be his own, might very probably have an 
equal title, at least, to claim Barnes lor its 
father. 

Jones eagerly pursued this scent when 
he had first received it; and, in a very 
short time, was sufficiently assured that 
the girl had told him truth, not only by 
the confession of the fellow, but, at last, by 
that of Molly herself. 

This Will Barnes was a country gallant, 
and had acquired as many trophies of this 
kind as any cnsi^ or attorney's clerk in 
the kingdom. He had, indeed, reduced 
several women to a state of utter profli- 
gacy, had broke the hearts of some, and 
had the honour of occasioning the violent 
death of one poor girl, who had either 
drowned herself, or, what was rather more 
probable, had been drowned by liim. 

Among other of his conquests, this fel- 
low had triumphed over the heart of Molly 
Seagrim. He had made love to her long 
before Molly was m)wn to be a fit object 
of^ that pastime : but had afterwards de- 
serted her, and applied to her sister, with 
whom he had almost immediate success. 
Now Will had, in reality, the sole pos- 
session of Molly's a flection, while Jones 
and Square were almost ec^ual sacrifices 
to her interest, and to her pnde. 

Hence had grown that implacable hatred 
which we have before seen raging in the 
mind of Betty ; though we did not think 
it necessary to assign this cause sooner, 
as envy itself alone was adequate to all 
the effects we have mentioned. 

Jones was become perfectly easy by 

possession of this secret with regard to 

Molly ; but, as to Sophia, he was tar from 

beings in a state of tranquillity ; nay, in- 

deed, he was under the most violeht per- 

turbation : bia heart was now, if I may 



use the metaphor, entirely evacuated, and 
Sophia took absolute possession ofit« He 
loved her with an unbounded passion, and 
plainly saw the tender sentiments she had 
for him; yet could not this assurance 
lessen his despair of obtaining the consent 
of her father, nor the horrors which at- 
tended his pursuit of her by any base or 
treacherous method. 

The injury which he must thus do to 
Mr. Western, and the concern which 
would accrue to Mr. Allworthy, were 
circumstances that tormented him all day, 
and haunted him on his pillow at night. 
His life was a constant strucrgle between 
honour and inclination, which alternately 
triumphed over each otlier in his mind. 
He often resolved, in the absence of So- 
phia, to leave her father's house, and to 
see her no more; and as oflen, in her 
presence, forgot all those resolutions, and 
determined to pursue her at the hazard of 
his life, and at the forfeiture of what 'was 
much dearer to him. 

Tliis conflict bc^n soon to produce 
very strong and visible effects : lor he lost 
all his usual sprightliness and gayety of 
temper, and bec-ame not only melancholy 
when alone, but dejected and absent in 
company ; nay, if ever, he put on a forced 
mirth, to comply with Mr. Western's hu- 
mour, the constraint appeared so plain, 
that he seemed to have ocen giving the 
strongest evidence of what he endeavoured 
to conceal by such ostentation. 

It may, perhaps, be a question, whether 
the art which he used to conceal his pas- 
sion, or the means which honest nature 
employed to reveal it, betrayed him most : 
for wliile art made him more than ever 
reserved to Sophia, and forl)ade him to 
address any of his discourse to her ; nay, 
to avoid meeting her eyes, with the utmost 
caution ; nature was no less busy in coun- 
terplotting him. Hence, at the approach 
of the young lady, he grew pale ; and, if 
this was sudden, started. If his eyes acci- 
dentally met hers, the blood rushed into 
his checks, and his countenance became 
all over scarlet If common civility ever 
obliged him to speak to her, as to drink 
her health at table, his tongue was sure to 
falter. If he touched her, his hand, nay, 
his whole frame, trembled. And if any 
discourse tended, however remotely, to 
raise tlie idea of love, an involuntary sigh 
seldom failed to steal from his bosom. 
Most of which accidents nature was won- 
derfully industrious to throw daily in hia 
way. 

All these symptoms escaped the notice ^ 
of the squire ; but not so of^ Sophia. She t 
soon perceived these agitations of mind in -: 
i JoneS) and was at no loss to discover the 
\ci,>ue\ &i> iiiddctdL) ^Dkft iftR^^^^Qued it in 
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ha own breast. And this recognition is, 
I suppose, that sympathy which hath been 
•0 otteD noted in lovers, and which will 
sufficiently account for her being so much 
quicker-sighted than her father. 

But, to say the truth, there is a more 
simple and plain method of accounting for 
that prodigious superiority of penetration 
which we must observe in some men over 
the rest of the human species, and one 
which will serve not only in the case of 
lovers, but of all others. From whence is 
it that the knave is gencraliv so quick- 
sighted to those sympumis and operations 
of knavery, which often dupe an honest 
man of a much better understanding-^ 
There surely is no general sympathy 
among knaves ; nor have they, tike free- 
masons, any common sign of communica- 
tion. In reality, it is only because they 
have the same thing in their heads, and 
their thoughts are turned the same way. 
Thus, that Sophia saw, and that Wes- 
tern did not see, the plain symptoms of 
love in Jones, can be no wonder, when 
we consider that the idea of love never 
entered into the head of the father, 
whereas, the daughter at present thought 
of nothing else. 

WH^n Sophia was well satisfied of the 
>nolent passion which tormented poor 
Jones, and no less certain that she herself 
was its object, she had not the least dilH- 
' culty in discovering the true cause of his 
present behaviour. This highly endeared 
nim to her, and raised in her mind two of 
the best affections which any lover can 
wish to raise in a mistress. These were, 
esteem and pity : for sure the most out- 
rageously rigid among her sex will excuse 
her pitying a man, whom she saw misera- 
ble on her own account; nor can they 
blame her for esteemim^ one, who visibly, 
from the most honourable motives, endea- 
voured to smother a flame in his own 
bosom, which, like the famous Spartan 
thefl, was preying upon and consuming 
his very vitals. Thus his backwardness, 
his shunning her, his coldness, and his 
silence, were the forwardest, the most dili- 
gent, the warmest, and most eloquent ad- 
vocates ; and wrought so violently on her 
sensible and tender heart, that she soon 
felt for him all those gentle sensations, 
which are consistent witn a virtuous and 
elevated female mind. In short, all which 
esteem, gratitude, and pity, can inspire in 
such towards an agreeable man. Indeed, 
all which the nicest delicacy can allow. In 
a word, she was in love with him to dis- 
L traction. 

tA One day this young couple accidentally 

't met in the garden, at the end of the two 

^ ' walks, whicli were both bounded by that 

canal in which Jones hud £}rmerly risked 



drowning to retrieve the little bird that 
Sophia had there lost. 

This place had been of late much fre- 
quented by Sophia. Here she used to 
ruminate, with a mixture of pain and 
pleasure, on an incident, which, however 
trifling in itself, had possibly sswn the first 
seeds of that ailection, which was now 
arrived to such matiiritv in her heart. 

Here then this young couple met. They 
were almost close together before either of 
them knew any thing of the other's ap- 
proach. A bystander would have disco- 
vered sufiicient marks of confusion in the 
countenance of each; but they felt too 
much themselves to make any ol^rvation. 
As soon as Jones had a little recovered his 
first surprise, he accosted the young lady 
with some of the ordinary forms of saluta- 
tion, which she in the same manner re- 
turned ; and their conversation began, as 
usual, on the delicious beauty of tlie morn- 
ing. Hence they passed to the beauty of 
the place, on which Jones launched forth 
very liigh encomiums. When they came 
to the tree whence he had ibrmerly tum- 
bled into the canal, Sophia could not help 
reminding him of that accident, and saio, 
' I fancy, jVir. Jones, you have some little 
shuddering when you see that water.' — ' I 
assure you, madam,' answered Jones, ' the 
concern you felt at the loss of your little 
bird will always appear to me the highest 
circumstance in that adventure, roor 
little Tommy : there is the branch he 
stood upon. How could the little wretch 
have the folly to fly away from that state 
of happiness in which I had the honour to 
place him ? His fate was a just punishment 
ibr his ingratitude.' — * Upon my word, Mr, 
Jones,' said she, ' your gallantry very nar- 
rowly escaped as severe a fate. Sure, the 
remembrance must affect vou.' — * Indeed, 
madam,' answered he, • if 1 have any rea- 
son to reflect with sorrow on it, it is, per- 
haps, that the water had not been a little 
deeper, by which I might have escaped 
many bitter heart-aches tliat Fortune seems 
to have in store ft>r me.' — 'Fie, Mr. Jones,' 
replied Sophia ; * I am sure you cannot be 
in earnest now. This affected contempt 
of life is only an excess of your complai- 
sance to me. You would endeavour to 
lessen the obligation of having twice ven- 
tured it for my sake. Beware the third 
time.' She spoke these last words with a 
smile, and a soilness inexpressible. Jones 
answered, with a sigh, * He feared it was 
already too late for caution :' and then, 
looking tenderly and steadfastly on her, he 
cried, * Oh, Miss Western ! can you desire 
me to live ? Can you wish me so ill ?' So- 
phia looking down on the ground, answered 
with some hesitatAOU, ^ \ivdetOL,^x. ^^tl^h^ 
I do not wiah you VliL'— * 0\i,\ >kdo^ v» 
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well that heavenlv temper,' cries Jones, 
'that divine goodness, which is beyond 
every other charm.' — * Nay, now,' an- 
swered she, ' I understand you not. I can 
stay no longer.' — ' I— I would not be un- 
derstood !' cries he ; ^ nay, I can't be under- 
stood. I know not what I sav. Meeting 
you here so unexpectedly, I have been 
unmiarded : for Heaven's sake pardon me, 
if fhave said any thing to offend you. — I 
did not mean it. Indeed, I would rather 
have died — nay, the very thought would 
kill me.' *You surprise me,' answered 
she. * How can you possibly think you 
have offended me r — ' Fear, madam,' says 
he, ' easily runs into madness ; and there 
is no decree of fear like that which I feel 
of offending you. How can I speak, then ? 
Nav, don't look angrily at me : one frown 
will destroy me. I mean nothing. Blame 
my eyes, or blame those beauties. What 
am I saying ? Pardon me if I have said 
too much. My heart overflowed. I have 
struggled with my love to tlie utmost, and 
have endeavoured to conceal a fever, 
which preys on my vitals, and will, I hope, 
soon make it impossible for me ever to 
offend you more.' 

Mr. Jones now fell a trembling as if he 
had been shaken with the fit of an ague. 
Sophia, who was in a situation not very 
different from his, answered in these 
words : * Mr. Jones, I will not affect to 
misunderstand vou: indeed I understand 
you too well; but, for Heaven's sake, if 
you have any affection for me, let me make 
the best of my way into tlie house. — I wish 
I may be able to support myself thither.' 

Jones, who was hardly able to support 
himself, offered her his arm, which she 
condescended to accept, but begged he 
would not mention a word more to her of 
this nature at present He promised he 
would not ; insisting only on her forgive- 
ness of what love, without the leave of his 
will, had forced from him : this, she told 
him, lie knew how to obtain by his future 
behaviour ; and thus this young pair tot- 
tered and trembled along; the lover not 
once daring to squeeze the hand of his 
mistress, though it was locked in his. 

Sophia immediately retired to her cham- 
ber, where Mrs. Honour and the hartshorn 
were summoned to her assistance. As to 
poor Jones, the only relief to his distem- 
pered mind was an unwelcome piece of 
news, which, as it opens a scene of a dif* 
ferent nature from those in which the 
reader hath lately been conversant, will be 
communicated to him in the next chapter. 

CHAPTER Vn. 
A wkiek Mr, Mwaiik^ apptmn on a nch hed. 



Jones, that be was unwilling to ptrt with 
him, though his arm had been lon^ since 
cured ; and Jones, either from the love of 
sport, or from some other reason, was 
easily persuaded to continue at his house, 
which he did sometimes for a fortnight 
to|^ther, without paying a single visit at 
Mr. Allworthy's ; nay, without ever hear- 
ing from thence. 

Mr. All worthy had been for some days 
indisposed witli a cold, which had been 
attended with a little fever. This he had, 
however, neglected ; as it was usual with 
him to do aU manner of disorders which ' 
did not confine him to his bed, or prevent 
his several faculties from performing ilieir 
ordinary functions ; — a conduct which we 
would by no means be thought to ap- 
prove or recommend to imitation ; lor 
surely the gentlemen of the ^sculapian 
art are in tlie right in advising, that the 
moment the disease has entered at one 
door, the physician should be introduced 
at the other. What else is meant by that 
old adage, Venienti oecurrite morbo ? * Op- 
pose a distemper at its first approach.' 
Thus the doctor and the disease meet in 
fair and equal conflict ; whereas, by ^ving 
time to the latter, we o(\cn suffer him to 
fortify and entrench himself, like a French 
army ; so that the learned gentleman finds 
it very diflicult, and sometimes impossible, 
to come at the enemy. Nay, sometimes, 
bv gaining time, the disease applies to the • 
French militanr politics, and corrupts na- 
ture over to his side, and then all the 
powers of physic must arrive too late. 
Agreeable to these observations was, I 
remember, the complaint of the ffreat 
Doctor Misaubin, who used very patheti- 
cally to lament the late applications which 
were made to his skill ; saying, * Bygar, 
me believe my pation take me for de un- 
dertaker; for dey never send for me till 
the physicion have kill dem.' 

Mr.Allworthjr's distemper, by means of 
this neglect, gained such ground, that, 
when the increase of his fever obliged him 
to send for assistance, the doctor at his 
first arrival shook his head, wished he had 
been sent for sooner, and intimated tliat 
he thought hiin in very imminent danger. 
Mr. Allworthy, who had settled all hiAw 
affairs in this world, and was as well pre- 
pared as it is possible for human nature to" 
oe for the other, received this information 
with the utmost calmness and unconcern. 
He could, indeed, whenever he laid him- 
self down to rest, say » with Cato in tlie 
tragical poem — 



-Let guilt or fear 



Disturb man^s rest Cato knows neither of them ; 
Indifiereiit in his choice to sleep or die. 

In reality, he could say this with ten 
Mm. Western was become bo fond or\t.Vn!iJe% mot^ tta&ou and confidence than 
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Ca^. or any other proud fellow among 
the ancient or mojem heroes ; for he was 
not only devoid of fear, but might be con- 
sidered as a faithful labourer, when at the 
end of harvest he is summoned to receive 
liis rewaid at the hands of a bountiful 
master. 

The gpod man gave immediate orders 
for all his family to be summoned round 
him. None of these were then abroad, 
but Mrs. Blifil, who had been some time 
in London, and Mr. Jones, whom the 
reader has just parted from at Mr. Wes- 
tern's, and who received this summons 
just as Sophia had lefl him. 

The news of Mr. Allworthy's danger, 
^for the servant told him he was dying,) 
drove all thoughts of love out of his head. 
He hurried instantly into the chariot which 
was sent for him, and ordered the coach- 
man to drive with ail ima^nable haste ; 
nor did the idea of Sophia, 1 believe, once 
occur to him on the way. 

And now the whole family, namely, Mr. 
Bliiil, Mr. Jones, Mr. Thwackum, Mr. 
Square, and some of the servants, ^Ibr 
such were Mr. Allworthy's orders,) being 
all assembled round his bed, the good man 
sat up in it, and was beginning to speak, 
when Blifil fell to blubbering, and Ix^gan 
to express very loud and bitter lamenta- 
tions. Upon tills Mr. AUworthy shook 
• him by tJie hand, and said, * Do not sor- 
row thus, my dear nephew, at the most 
ordinary of all human occurrences. When 
misfortunes befall our friends, we are justly 
grieved ; for those are accidents which 
might often have been avoided, and which 
mav seem to render the lot of one man 
more peculiarly uuliappy than that of 
others ; but death is certainly unavoida- 
ble, and is that common lot in which alone 
the fortunes of all men agree ; nor is the 
time when tliis hap{>ens to us very mate- 
rial. If the wisest of men have compared 
life to a span, surely we may be allowed 
to consider it as a day. It is my fate to 
leave it in the evemng; but those, who 
are taken away earlier, have only lost a 
few liours, at the best little worth lament- 
ing, and much oflener hours of labour and 
AiUgue, of pain and sorrow. One of the 
ftriraan poets, I remember, likens our leav- 
ing life to our departure from a feast ; — a 
thought which hath oflen occurred to me, 
when I have seen men struggling to pn>- 
tract an entertainment, and to enjoy the 
company of their friends a few moments 
longer. Alas! how short is the most pro- 
tracted of such enjoyments ! How inmia- 
terial the difference between him who re- 
tires the soonest, and him who stays the 
latest ! This is seeing life in the best view, 
and this unwillin^ess to quit our friends I 
is the woet amJah/e motive^ from which I 



we can derive the fear of death ; and yet 
the longest enjoyment which we can hope 
for of this kind is of so trivial a duration, 
that it is to a wise man truly contempti- 
ble. Few men, I own, think in this man- 
ner ; for, indeed, few men think of death 
till they are in its jaws. However gigan- 
tic and terrible an object this may appear 
when it approaches them, they are never- 
theless incapable of seeing it at any dis- 
tance ; nay, though they nave been ever 
so much alarmed and frightened when 
they have apprehended themselves in dan- 
ger of dying, tliey are no sooner cleared 
from tills apprehension, than even the 
fears of it are erased from their minds. 
But, alas ! he who escapes from death is 
not pardoned ; he is only reprieved, and 
reprieved to a short day. 

' Grieve, therefore, no more, my dear 
child, on this occasion ; an event which 
may happen every hour, which every 
element, nay almost every particle of 
matter that surrounds us, is capable of 
priKlucing, and which must and will most 
unavoidably reach us all at last, ought 
neitlier to occasion our surprise, nor our 
lamentation. 

' My physician having acquainted me, 
(which I take very kindly of him,) that I 
am in danger of leaving you all very 
shortly, I have determined to say a few 
words to you at this our parting, before 
my di8tem|>er, which I find grows very 
fast upon mc, puts it out of my power. 

*But I shall waste my strength too 
much. I iutemled to S])eak concerning 
my will, which, though I have settled 
long ago, I think proper to mention such 
heads of it as c<mcern any of you, that I 
may have the comfort of j)erceiving you 
are all satisfied with the provision I have 
there made for vou. 

' Nephew Blifil, I leave vou the heir to 
my whole estate, except only 500/. a-year, 
which is to revert to y<m aller the death 
of your mother, and except one other es- 
tate of 500/. a-year, and tlie sum of 6000/., 
which I have bestowed in the following 
manner : 

* The estate of 500/. a-year I have given 
to you, Mr. Jones : and, as I know the 
inc-oiivenience which attends the want of 
ready money, I have added 1000/. in 
specie. In this I know not whether I 
have exceeded or fallen short of vour ex- 
p<^ctation. Perlraps you will think I have 
given you too little, and the world will be 
as ready to condemn me for giving you 
too much ; but the latter censure I de- 
spise; and as to the former, unless you 
8nould entertain that common error, which 
1 have oillen heard in my \\C^ \\fi.^^^ %& 
an excuse for a U>\a\ via.\\\. oS^ c^tvyu 
namely, that, instead ot iwab^l ^?^^>^ 
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much business to do, that, if he couU cut 
hiniAelf into four quarters, all would not 
be sufficient. 

* Go, child,' said Allworthy to Blifil, 'see 
what the ^ntleman wants. I am not able 
to do any business now, nor can he have 
any with me, in which you are not at 
present more concerned than myselil Be- 
sides, I really am — ^I am incapable of see- 
ing any one at present, or of any longer 
attention.' He then saluted theui alK say- 
ing, perhaps lie should bi^ able to see them 
agsiin ; but he should be now glad to com- 
pose himself a little, finding that he had 
too much exiiaustird his spirits in discourse. 

Some of the company shed tears at their 
parting; and even the philosopher Square 
wiped liis eyes, albeit unused to the melt- 
ing mood. As to Mrs. Wilkins, she drop- 
pt'd her pearls as fast as the Arabian trees 
their medicinal gums : for this was a cere- 
monial which that gentlewoman never 
omitted on a proper occasion. 

Atler this, Mr. Allworthy again laid 
himself down on his pillow, and endea- 
voured to compose himself to rest. 



by voluntary acts of bounty we are apt to 
raise demands, which of all others are the 
most boundless and most difficult to sa- 
tisfy. — Pard(m me tlie bare mention of 
tliis : [ will not suspect any such thing.' 

Jones flung himself at his fienefactor's 
feet, and taking eagerly hold of his hand, 
assured him his goodness to him, f>oth now 
and at all other times, had so infinitely ex- 
ceeded not only his merit but his ho|)es, 
that no words/jould exprt^ss his sense of it. 
'And I assure you, sir,' said he, 'your 
present generosity hath lefl me no other 
concern than for the present melancholy 
occnsiim. Oh, my friend ! my father '/ 
Here his words choked him, and he turned 
away to hide a tear which was starting 
from his eyes. 

Allworthy then gently squeezed his hand, 
and proceeded thus : 'I am convinced, my 
child, that you have much goodness, gene- 
rosity, and honour, in your tenijjer : il'you 
will add prudence and religion to these, 
you must be happy ; for the three former 
qualities, I admit, make you worthy of 
happiness, but they are the latter only 
which will put you in possession of it. 

* One thousand pounds, I have given to 
you, Mr. Thwackum ; a sum, I am con- 
vinced, which greatly exceeds your desires, 
as well as your wants. However, you 
will receive it as a memorial of my friend- 
ship; and whatever superfluities may re- 
dound to you, that piety you so rigidly 
maintain, will instruct you iiow to dis|X)se 
of them. 

*A like sum, Mr. Square, I have be- 
queathed to you. This, I hope, will ena- 
ble you to pursue your profession with 
better success than iiitherto. I have oflcn 
observed with concern, tliat distress is 
more apt to excite contempt than com- 
miseration, especially among men of bu- 
siness, with whom poverty is understood 
to indicate want of ability. But the little 
I have been able to leave you will extricate 
you from those difficulties with which you 
have formerly strugij^ed ; and then I doubt 
not but you will meet with sufficient pros- 
perity to supply what a man of your phi- 
losophical temi)er will require. 

' 1 find myself* growing faint, so I shall 
refer you to my will for my disposition of 
the residue. My servants will there find 
some tokens to remember me f)y; and 
there are a few charities which, I trust, my 
executors will see faithfully performed. 
BU^ss you all ! I am setting out a little be- 
fore you.' — 

Here a footman came hastily into the 

room, and said there was an attorney from 

Salisbury, who had a particular message, 

wMch he said he must communicate to 

Mn AJJworthy himaelf: tliat he seemed in V 

M violent burry^ and protested he badtto\oivuiBiiu\^'\o«.is^i^^^NX)^^^^ Found 



CHAPTER VIIL 

CtmUnning matter rather naturd Uum pUaring, 

Besides grief ibr her master, there was 
another source fijr that briny stream which 
so plentifully T&e alx)ve the two moun- 
tainous cheek-l)ones of the housekeeper. 
She was no sooner retired, than she began 
to mutter to herself in the following plea- 
sant strain : ' Sure master might nave 
made some difference, mctliinks, between 
me and the other servants. I suppose lie 
hath lefl me mourning ; but, i'fackins ! if 
that Ix; all, the devil shall wear it for him, 
for me. I'd have his worship know I am 
no begj^r. I have saved five hundred 
pounds m liis service, and afler all to be 
used in this manner. — It is a fine encour- 
agement to servants to be honest ; and, to 
l>e sure, if I have taken a little sometliing 
now and then, others have taken ten times 
as much ; and now we are all put in a 
lump together. If so be that it be so, the ;• 
legacy may go to the devil with him that . *■ 
gave it. No, I won't give it up neither, ■ 
l^ecause that will please some folks. No, 
I'll buy the gayest gown I can get, and 
dance over the old curmudgeon's grave in 
it. This is my reward for taking his part 
so oflen, when all the country have cried 
shame of him, for breeding up his bastard 
in that manner; f)ut he is goini? now 
where he must pay for all. It would have 
become him better to have repented of his 
sins on his death-bed, tlian to glory in 
them, and (^ve away his estate out of his 
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in his bed, forsooth ! a pretty story ! ay, 
ay, those that hide know where to find. 
Lord forgive him! I warrant he hath manv 
more bastards to answer for, if the trutli 
was known. One comfort is, they will all 
be known where he is a going now. — 
**The servants will find some tokens to 
remember me by :" those were the very 
words ; I shall never forget them, if I was 
to live a thousand years. Ay, ay, I shall 
remember you for huddling me among tlie 
servants. One would have thought he 
might have mentioned my name as well 
ma that of Square ; but he is a gentleman, 
lorsooth, though he had not clothes on his 
back when he came hither first. Marry 
come up with such gentlemen ! though he 
hath Hved here this many years, I don't 
believe there is arrow a servant in the 
house ever saw the colour of his money. 
The devil shall wait upon such a gentle- 
man for me.' Much more of the like kind 
she muttered to herself; but this taste shall 
suffice to the reader. • 

Neither Thwackum nor Scfuare were 
much better satisfied with their legacies. 
Tliough they breathed not their resent- 
ment so loud, yet, from the discontent 
which appeared in their countenances, as 
well as from the f()Ilowing dialogue, we 
collect that no great pleasure reigned in 
their minds. 

About an hour afler they had left the 
sick room, iSquare met Thwackum in the 
hall, and accosted him thus: 'Well, sir, 
have you heard any news of vour friend 
since we parted from him ?' — ' If you mean 
Mr. AUworthy,' answered Thwackum, * I 
think you might rather give him the ap- 
pellation of your friend ; for he seems to 
me to have deserved that title.' — *The 
title is as good on your side,' replied 
Square, ' for n is bounty, such as it is, hath 
been equal to both.' — ^* I should not have 
mentioned it first,' cries Thwackum, * but 
since vou begin, I must inHirm you I am 
of a different opinion. There is a wide 
distinction between voluntary favours and 
rewards. The duty I have done in his 
family, and the care I have taken in the 
i education of his two boys, are services for 
fc. which some men might have expected a 
{greater return. I would not have you 
imagine I am therefore dissatisfied ; for St. 
Paul hath taught me to be conttMit with 
the little I have. Had the modicum been 
less, I should have known my duty. But 
though the scripture obliges me to remain 
contented, it doth' not enjoin me to shut 
my eyes to my own merit, nor restrain me 
from seeing, when I am injured by an 
• unjust comparison.' — * Since you provoke 
me,' returned Square, * that injury is done 
to me; nor did I ever imagine 'Mr. AIJ- 
wortby Jud held my frieDdahip so %ht, | 



as to put me in balance with one who re- 
ceived his wages. I know to what it is 
owing: it pn)ceeds from those narrow 
principles which you have been so long 
endeavouring to infuse into him, in con- 
tempt of every thing which is great and 
noble. The beauty and loveliness of 
friendship is too stn)ng for dim eyes, nor 
can it be i)erceived by any other medium 
than that unerring rule of riglit, which 
you have so often endeavoured to ridicule, 
that you have perverted your friend's un- 
derstanding.' — * I wish,' cries Thwackum, 
in a rage, 'I wish, for the sake oi" his soul, 
your damnable doctrines have not per- 
verted his faith. It is to this I impute his 
present behaviour, so unbecoming a Chris- 
tian. Who but an atheist could th'mk of 
leaving the world without having first 
made up his account ? without confessing 
his sins, and receiving that absolution 
which he knew he had one in the house 
dulv authorised to give him? He will 
feef the want of these necessaries when it 
is too late, when he is arrived at that 
place, where there is wailing and gnashing 
of teeth. It is then he will find in what 
mighty stead that heathen goddess, that 
virtue, which you and all other deists of 
the age adore, will stand him. He will 
then summon his priest, when there is 
none to be foimd, and will lament the 
want of that absolution, without which no 
sinner can be safe.' — 'If it be so material,' 
says Square, *why don't vou present it 
him of your own accord?^ — *lt hath no 
virtue,' cries Thwackum, * but to those 
who have sufficient grace to require it. 
But why do I talk thus to a heatlien and 
an unbeliever? It was you that taught 
him this lesson, lor which you have been 
well rewarded in this world, as I doubt 
not your disciple will soon be in the other.' 
— ' I know not what vou mean by reward,' 
said Square ; ' but if vou hint at that piti- 
ful memorial of our friendship, which he 
ha til thought fit to bequeath me, I despise 
it; and nothing but the unfortunate situa- 
tion of my circumstances should prevail on 
me to accept it' 

The physican now arrived, and began 
to inquire of the two disputants, how we 
all did above stairs ? ' In a miserable way,' 
answered Thwackum. ' It is no more than 
I expected,' cries the doctor: 'but pray 
what symptoms have appc*ared since i leil 
you ?' — * No good ones, I am afraid,' re- 
plied Thwackum : ' afler what passed at 
our departure, I think there were little 
hopes.' The bodily physician, perhaps, 
misunderstood tlie curer of souls : and, 
before tliey came to an explanation, Mr. 
Blifil came to them with a nvoat me\»A.- 
choly countenance) and a.cq>aAJaiV&d ^^la 
that be brou^x ind nevi^\ ^'^i ^^>* ^^ 
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mother wu dead at Salisbury : that she 
hkd been scixed (in tlie road home with 
the gnul in her head and iiomach, which 
had carried her oil' in a few huura. ' Guod- 
lacb-a-day !' Bays the doctor. 'One can- 
not answer Tor events ; but I wiah I had 
been at hand, to have been called in. The 
gout is a distemper whicli it in dilKcult tu 
treat; jret I liave been remarkably sue- 
ceutful in it.' Tliwackum aud Square biith 
condoled with Mr. Bhfil Tur the loss uf his 
mother, which the one advised him to bear 
like a man, and the other like a Ctiristian. 



endeavour to aubniit tu Ida Iohk u well as 
he could. That he could ni>f, liowever, 
help coniplainine a little aKninst the pecu- 
liar seventy of his fate, which brought the 
news of so f^at a calamity to him by 
surprise, and that at a time when he hourly 
expecteil the severest blow he was capable 
of feeling; from the malice offorlune. He 
said, the present occasion would put to 
tlie test thnae excellent ntdimenta which 
he had learnt from Mr. Thwacknm and 
Mr. Square ; and it would be entirely 
owing to them, if he was enabled to sur- 
vive such miafbrtiinea. 

It was now debated whether Mr. All- 
worthy should be informed of tiie death of 
his sister. Thia the doctor viulenlly op- 
poacd ; in which, I believe, the whole col- 
lege would agree with him : but Mr. Billil 
aaid, he had received such positive and re- 
peated nrdenj from \ia uncle, never to keep 
any secret from him, for tear of tJie dis- 

auietude which it might give him, that he 
urst not tliink of diHobcdience, whatever 
might be the consequence, lie said, tor 
his part, considering the religious and phi- 
losophic temper of his uiicle, he could not 
agree wilii the doctor in his apprehensions. 
He was therefore resolved to communi- 
cate it to him : for if his uncie recovered, 
(as he heartily prayed he might,) he knew 
he would never forgive an endeavour to 
keep a secret of tiiis kind from him. 

The physician was forced to submit to 
the He reaolutioiis, which the two otiier 
learned gentlemen vfryhtKhly commended. 
So togeuier moved Mr. Blilil and the doc- 
tor towards the sick room; where the 
physician Srst entered, and approached 
the bed, in order to leet his patient's pulse, 
which he had no sooner done, than he de- 
clared he was much better; that the kat 
application had succeeded to a miracle, and 
liad bruuf ht the fever to intermit ; so that, 
he said, there appeared now to be as tittle 
danger, as he bad before apprehended there 
were hopes. 

Toaay the truth, Mr. Allworthv's situ- 
*lJoiB hmd never been so bad aa the (!Teat 
c fud m of the doctor had repnacniHL it j 



but as a wise general never despiaea hiii 
enemy, however inferior that enemy's 
force may be, so neither doth a wise phy- 
sician ever despise a distemper, however 
inconsiderable. As the former preserves 
tlic same strict diitciptine, places the same 
guards, and employs the same scouts, 
though the enemy be never ao weak ; an 
the latter maintains the same gravity of 
countenance, and shakes his head with the 
game signittcant air, let the distemper be 
never so trilling. And both, amone many 
other good ones, may assign tliis solid rea- 
son for their conduct, that by llieae meana 
the greater glory redounds lo them if they 
sain the victory, and the less disgrace, if 
by any unlucky accident they should hap- 
pen to he conquered. 

Mr. Allwortby had no sooner lifted up 
his eyes, and thanked Heaven for these 
hopes of his recovery, than Mr, Blifil drew 
near, with a very dejected aspect, and hav- 
ing applied his handkerchief to his eye, 
I'ither to wipe away his tears, or to do, as 
Ovid somewhere expresses himself on ano- 
ther occasion, 

If tberc bg ngnc, Ihin wipe iny Ihit DOiw, 
lie communicated to his uncle what the 
reader hath been just before acquainted 

Allwortby llftved the news with con- ', 
sern, with paMUl|.and with resignation. 
He droppeo a Under tear, then composed 
lii 8 countenance, and at last cried, 'The 1 
Lord's will be done in every thing.' 

He now inquired for the messeiiger ; but 
Blifil told him, it had been impossible to 
detain bim a moment; for he appeared by 
ihe great hurry he was in to have some 
business of importance on his hands; that 
he complained of bein^ hurried, and driven 
and torn out of his life, and repeated many 
times, that if he could divide himself into 
lour quarters, he knew how lo dispose of 

Aflworthy then desired Blifil to take care 
of the funeral. He said, he would have 
his sister deposited in his own chapel ; and 
IS to the particulars, he left them to his 
ijwn discretion, only mentioning the per- 
son whom he would have empkiycd on this 
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JItcU kit ptnat." 

Thb reader may, perhaps, wonder at 
hearing nothing of Mr. Jones in the last 
chapter. In fact, his behaviour was so 
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mentioned, that we chose not to confound toasts,) he became very soon literally 

his name with theirs. drunk. 

When the good man had ended his Jones had naturally violent animal 

speech, Jones was the last who deserted spirits: these iKMni^ set cm float, and au/^ 

tlie ri>oni. Thence he retired to his own niented by the spirit of wine, produced 

apartment, to give vent to his concern ; most extra vaj^ant eil'ects. He kissed tlie 

but the restlessness of his mind would not doctor, and embraced him witli the most 

suffer him to remain loni? there : he slip- passionate endearments ; swearing that, 

ped sol\ly, therefore, to Ailworthy's cham- next to Mr. AUworthy himself, he loved 

l)er-door, where he listened a considerable him of all men living. * Doctor,' added 

time without hearing any kind of motion he, ' you deserve a statue to be erected to 

within, unless a violent snoring, which at you at the public expense, fur having pre- 

1.1 Kt his fears misrepresented as groans, served a man, who is not only Uie darling 

This BO alarmed him, that he could not of all good men who know liim, but a 

forbear entering the n)om; where he blessing to society, the glory of his coun- 

fbtmd tlie giKxi man in the bed, in a sweet iry^ aiid an honour to human nature, 

composed sleep, and his inirse snoring in D — n me if I don't love him better ttian 

the abovementioned hearty manner, at the my own soul.' * 

Ijed's feet. He immediately took the only * More shame for you,' cries Thwackum. 

method of silencing tliis thorough bas9, ' Though I think you have reason to love 

whose music he feared miglit disturb Mr. him, for he hath provided very well for 

AUworthy ; and then sitting down by the you. And, perhajis, it might have been 

nurse, he remained motionless till Blifil Letter for some folks, that he hath not 

and the doctor came in together, and lived to see just reason of revoking his 

waked the sick man, in order that the gill.' 

doctor might feel his pulse, and that the Jones now, looking on Thwackum with 

other mi^it communicate to liim that inconceivable disdam, answered, 'And 

[liece of news, which, had Jones been aj> doth thy mean soul imagine, that any 

prised of it, would have had great difti- such considerations could weigh with me ? 

culty of finding its way to Mr. Ailworthy's No, let the earth onen and swallow her 

ear at such a season. own dirt, (if I had millions of acres, I 

When he first heard Blifil tell his uncle would say it,) rather than swallow up my 

this story, Jones could hardly contain the dear glorious friend.' 
wrath which kindled in him at the other's 

indiscretion, especially as the doctor shook §"»« desiderio ^^^ aut modus 

his head, and declared his unwillinj^ess i am cbari capi 

to have the matter mentioned to his pa- tj^^. j^^.^^^ now interposed, and prc- 

tient. But as his passion did not so far ^^^^^^1 ^j^^ ^ff^^^ ^f ^ ,,,«,ath which waa 

deprive him of all use of his understand- ki„aiing between Jones and Thwackum; 

iiig, as to hide from Inm the consequences ^,^^ ^-j^^^j^ ^^^ ij,^^^^.^ ^ l^^^ ^ 

^vr^ ?7* u '"'''^"^ .I^'P'^l'''!! • ^''''"''*' mirth, sang two or thrive amorous songs, 

Bhfil might have on the sick, this appre- ^^^^ ,y, j^^- f^„^i^ ^U^^^j^.^ ^^,jj.,; 

liension st.Hed his rage at the present ; and „„bridled joy is apt to inspire ; but so far 

he crew afterwards so satisfied with find- ,,,^ ,^g fl^om any disposition to quarrel, 

ing that hLS news had, in fact, pmduced ^^at he was ten times better humoured 

no nnschiet, that he suffered his anger to if jK^gsibJe, than when he was sober, 

die in Ills own ^som, without ever men- ^^ t^uth, nothing is more erroneous 

tioninir II to Bhfil. - ^ > . -fo . 

The 
All wort I 
sited 
pn 

HHtisfactioii to say with assurance, that fn men7whicVrdid"Vot^xi8rirt{^^^^^ 

MS patieii was out ot all danger ; that he f„^^ j^ ^.^^^^ ^^^^ tj^^ ^d of reason, 

had brought his fever to a i)erlect mter- and consequently foVces us to produce thos^ 

mission and doubted not by throwing in sy,nptoms which many, when soUt, have 

iIm; hark, to prevent its return. ^^ eUugh to conceal. It heightens and 

riiis account so pleased Jones, and inflames our passicms, (generally indeed 

threw him into such imincxlerate excess ^,^.^^ ^^^j^,, ^^,,i^,^ j^ urM)ermost in our 

ot rapture, that he ought bo truly said to ' ' ' 
l>e dnink with joy; — an intoxication which 

greatly forwards the effects of wine ; and , * *^']?«*' modesty or miasurecansctboundntoour 

as he was verv free too with the bottle on iZrr^L^^\t^[^J'^?'^{\J\^^^^^ 
,, . •/./•Ill I here cannot Iw easilv iranslalwl. W wvr\MO«m «vw St- 
ilus occasion, (for he drank many bumpers ^i^ of enjoymg out'ilViiiA ^mmu vA>i» ^'iJtttfaDL 
to Uie doctor's healthj as weU as to other aUendBlbatdNin. 
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mind,) bo that the angry temper, tlie amo- 
rous, the generous, the good-humoured, 
the avaricious, and ail other dispositions of 
men, are in their cups heightened and ex- 
pxised. 

And yet, as no nation produces so many 
dnmken quarrels, especially amung the 
lower people, as England, Hbr, indeed, with 
them to drink and to fignt together, are 
almost synonymous terms,) I would not, 
methinks, have it thence concluded, that 
the English are the worst-natured people 
alive. Perhaps the love of glory only is 
at the bottom of this ; so that the fair con- 
clusion seems to be, that our countrymen 
have more of that love, and more of bra- 
very, than any other plebeians. And this 
the rather, as there is seldom anv thing 
ungenerous, unfair, or ill-nature<l, exer- 
cised on these occasions ; nay, it is com- 
mon for the combatants to express good- 
will for each other even at the time of tlie 
conflict; and as their drunken mirth gene- 
rally ends in a battle, so do most of their 
battles end in friendship. 

But to return to our history. Though 
Jones had shown no design of giving of- 
fence, yet Mr. Blifil was highly offended 
at a behaviour which was so inconsistent 
with the sober and prudent reserve of his 
own temper. He bore it too with the 
greater impatience, as it appeared to him 
very indecent at this season : * When,' as 
he said, ' the house was a house of mourn- 
ing, on the account of his dear motlier ; 
and if it had pleased heaven to give him 
some prospect of Mr. Allworthy's recovery, 
it would become them better to express the 
exultations of their liearts in thanksmving, 
than in drunkenness and riot : whicTi were 
properer methods to increase the divine 
wrath, than to avert it' Thwackum, who 
had swallowed more liquor than Jones, but 
without any ill effect on his brain, second- 
ed the pious harangue of Blifil ; but Souare, 
for reasons which the reader may prooably 
guess, was totally silent. 

Wine had not so totally overpowered 
Jones, as to prevent his recollecting Mr. 
BliA's loss, tbe moment it was mentioned. 
As no persoivtfaerefore, was more ready to 
confess and condemn his own errors, he 
offered to shake Mr. Blifil by the hand, 
and beg^d his pardon, saying, ' His ex- 
cessive joy for Mr. Allworthy's recovery 
had driven every other Uiought out of his 
mind.' 

Blifil scornfully rejected his hand ; and, 
with much indignation, answered, * It was 
little to be wondered at, if tragical specta- 
cles made no impression on the blind ; but, 
for his part, he had tlie misfortune to know 
who his parents were, and consequently 
must be affected with their loss.' 

Jonet, who, notwithstanding his good- 



humour, had some mixture of the irascible 
in his constitution, leaped hastily from hii 
chair, and catching hold of Blifil's collar, 
cried out, * D — n you for a rascal ! do yo« 
insult me with the misfortune of my birth?* 
He accompanied these words with such 
rough actions, that they soon got the 
better of Mr. Blifil's peaceful temper; 
and a scujfle immediately ensued, wliich 
might have produced mischief, had it not 
been prevented by the interposition of 
Thwackum and the physician; for the 
philosophv of Square rendered him supe- 
rior to ail emotions, and he very calnilv 
smoked his pipe, as was his custom in all 
broils, unless when he apprehended some 
dancer of having it broke m his mouth. 

'rne combatants being now prevented 
from executing present vengeance on each 
other, betook themselves to the common 
resources of disappointed rage, and veDttnl 
their wrath in threats and defiance. la 
this kind of conflict, Fortune, which, in 
the personal attack, seemed to incline to 
Jones, was now altogether as favourable 
to his enemy. 

A truce, nevertheless, was at length 
agreed on, by the mediation of the neutral 
parties, and the whole companv again sat 
down at the table; where Jones being 
prevailed on to ask pardon, and Blifil to 

give it, peace was restored, and every 
ling seemed 'fa -ilplu quo. 
But though vsquarrel was, in all ap- 
pearance, perfectly reconciled, the good- 
humour, which had been intemiptdi by 
it, was by no means restored. All merri- 
ment was now at an end, and the subse- 
quent discourse consisted only of grave 
relations of matters of fact, and of as grave 
observations upon them; — a species of 
conversation, in which, though there '» 
much of dignity and instruction, there is 
but little entertainment. As we presume, 
therefore, to convey only this last to the 
reader, we shall pass by whatever was 
said, till the rest of the company havini? 
by degrees dropped off, left only Square 
and 3ie physician together; at which 
time the conversation was a little height- 
ened by some comments on what had hap- 
pened between the two young gentlemen; 
Doth of whom the doctor decbred to be co 
better than scoundrels ; to which appel- 
lation the pliilosopher, very sagaciously 
shaking his head, agreed. 



CHAPTER X. 

Showing the iruih of mmiy o&MrMlMit rfOtUt 
and of other more grme lortfert, who heme srow^ 
beyond contradUtun, that lome it <(fUn thtfirt' 
runner of inconiineney. 

Jones retired from the company, in 
which we have seen him engaged, into 
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the Oelds, where he intended to cool him- 
self by a waik in the open air, before he 
attended Mr. Allworthy. There, whilst 
he renewed tliose meditations on his dear 
Sophia, which the dangerous illness of his 
friend and benefactor had for some time 
interrupted, an accident happened, which 
with sorrow we relate, ana with sorrow 
doubtless will it be read ; however, that 
historic truth, to which we profess so in- 
violable an attachment, obliges us to com- 
municate it to posterity. 

It was now a pleasant evening in the 
latter end of June, when our hero was 
walking in a most delicious grove, where 
tlie gentle breezes fanning the leaves, 
together with the sweet trilhng of a mur- 
muring stream, and the melodious notes 
of nightingales, formed altogether the 
most enchanting harmony. In this scene, 
so sweetly accommodated to love, he medi- 
tated on his dear Sophia. While his wan- 
ton fancy roved unbounded over all her 
beauties, and his lively imagination painted 
tlie charming maid m various ravishing 
forms, his warm heart melted with tender- 
ness ; and, at length, throwing himself on 
the ground, by the side of a gently mur- 
muring brook, he broke forth in the fol- 
lowing ejaculation : 

* O Sophia, would Heaven give thee to 
my arms, how blest would be my condition ! 
Curst be that fortunMriAfti sets a distance 
between us. Was FlP^filiifiessed of thee, 
one only suit of ran. thy whole estate, is 
there a man on earui whom I would envy! 
How contemptible would the brightest 
Circassian beauty, dressed in all the jew- 
els of the Indies, appear to my eyes ! But 
why do I mention another woman ? Could 
I think my eyes capable of looking at any 
other witli tenderness, tliese hands should 
tear them from my head. No, my Sophia, 
if cruel fortune separates us for ever, my 
soul shall doat on thee alone. The chastest 
constancy will I ever preserve to thy 
ima^. Though I should never have pos- 
session of thy charming person, still shalt 
thou alone have possession of my thoughts, 
my love, my soul. Oh ! my fond heart is 
so wrapt in that tender bosom, that the 
brightest beauties would for me have no 
charms, nor would a hermit be colder in 
their embraces. Sophia, Sophia alone shall 
be mine. What raptures are in that name ! 
I will engrave it on every tree.' 

At these words he started up, and be- 
held — not his Sophia — no, nor a Circassian 
maid richly and elegantly attired for the 
grand seignior's seraglio. No; without a 
gown, in a shifl that was somewhat of the 
coarsest, and none of the cleanest, bedewed 
likewise with some odoriferous etfluvia, the 
produce of tlie day's labour, with a pitch- 
fork in her hand, Molly Seagrim ap- 



proached. Our hero had his penknife in 
his hand, which he had drawn for the bcs 
forc-mentioned purpose of carving on the 
hark ; when the girl coming near him, 
cried out with a smile, * You don't intend 
to kill me, squire, I hope ?' — * Why should 
you think I would kill vou?' answered 
Jones. 'Nay,' replied she, 'after your 
cruel usage of me when I saw you last, 
killing me, would, perhaps, be too great 
kindness for me to expect.' 

Here ensued a parley, which, as I do 
not think myself obliged to relate it, I shall 
omit It is sufficient that it lasted a full 
quarter of an hour, at the conclusion of 
which they retired into the thickest part 
of the grove. 

Some of my readers may be inclined to 
think this event unnatural. However, the 
fact is true ; and, perhaps, may be suffi- 
ciently accounted for by suggesting, that 
Jones probablv thought one woman better 
than none ; and Molly as probably imagined 
two men to be better than one. Besides 
the before-mentioned motive assigned to 
the present behaviour of Jones, tlie reader 
will oe likewise pleased to recollect in his 
favour, that he was not at this time perfect 
master of that wonderful power of reason, 
which so well enables ffrave and wise men 
to subdue their unruly passions, and to 
decline any of these prohibited amuse- 
ments. Wine now had totally subdued 
this power in Jones. He was, indeed, in 
a condition, in which, if reason had inter- 
posed, though only to advise, she injght 
have received the answer which one Cle- 
ostratus ^ve many years ago to a silly 
fellow, who asked liim, if ne was not 
ashamed to be drunk ? * Are not you,' 
said Cleostratus, ' ashamed to admonish a 
drunken man?' — To say the truth, in a 
court of justice, drunkenness must not be 
an excuse, yet in a court of conscience it 
is greatly so ; and therefore Aristotle, who 
commends the laws of Pittacus, by which 
drunken men received double punishment 
lor their crimes, allows there is more of 
policy than justice in that law. Now, if 
there are any transgresfliqiks pardonable 
from drunkenness, they IflMi certainly such 
as Mr. Jones was at present guilty of; on 
which head 1 could pour forth a vast pro- 
fusion of learning, if^ I imagined it would 
either entertain my reader, or teach him 
any thing more than he knows already. 
For liis sake, therefore, I shall keep my 
learning to myself, and return to my 
history. 

It hath been observed, that Fortune sel- 
dom doth tilings by halves. To say truth, 
there is no end to her freaks, whenever 
she is disposed to gratify or displease. No 
sooner had our hfcto tc\ke^m>3sv\»A^^'^> 
but 
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Ihe parson and die ynunR squire, who were 
Ukine n serious walk, arrived at the Htile 
wliicfi Icaiia into the groi'e, ami the latter 
caught B vitw of the lovers just as they 
were sinking out ol sight. 

Blifil knew Jones very well, tliough he 
was at above a hundred yard's distance, 
and he was as positive to the sex of his 
companion, though not to the individual 
person. He started, blessed himself, and 
uttered a very solemn ejaculation. 

Thwackum expressed some surprise at 
these sudden emotions, and asked tlie rea- 
»nn of Ihem. To which Blifii nuswereJ, 
'Hi: was certain he had seen a fellow and 
m wench retire together among Ihe bushes, 
which he doubted not was withsome wick- 
ed purpose. Aa to tlic nanii: of Jones, lie 
thought proper to conceal it, and why he 
did so, must be \e(i to the judgment of the 
MgBciouB reader; for we never clioose to 
Msign motives to Uie actions of men, when 
there ia any possibility of our being rais- 
Uken. 

The parswi, who was not only strictly 
chaste in his own person, but a great ene- 
my to ihe opposite vice in all othera, fired 
at this information. He desired Mr. Bli&l 
to conduct him immediately to the place, 
which as he approached he breathed forth 
vengeance mixed with lamentations ; nor 
did Be refrain from casting some oblique 
reflections on Mr. Altworthy ; insinuating 
that the wickedness of the country was 
principally owing to the encouragement he 
had given to vice, by havinc exerted 
such kindness to a bastard, and by having 
mitigated that just and wholesome rigour 
of tlie law, which allots a very severe pun- 
iahment to loose wenclies. 

The way, through which our hunters 
were to pass in pursuit of their game, was 
ao beset with briars, that it greatly ob- 
structed their walk, and caused, besides, 
■uch a rustling, that Jones had sufGcient 
warning of their arrival before they could 
(Urprise him; nay, indeed, so incapable 
was Thwackum of concealing his indigna- 
tion, and such ifengeance dul he mutter 
ibrth every step he took, that tliis alone 
tamt have abundantly satisfied Jones that 
lie was,(lo use tlic langus^ of sportsmen,) 
found silting. 



CHAPTER XI. 

HtMtktitnateinXr. Pape'iptTiidefumtiin- 

(rwlucfi 01 bUiodi) a bailie at can poiiiMi) btJoiiglU 

iciUoul llu ainjlantt of mUH or cM inm. 

As in the season of riifltng (an uncouth 

pliraae, by wfiicli the vulgar denote that 

geaUe daUianec, wiuch in Uic wcll-wood- 



of tlic ferine kind,) if, while the lolly 
crested stag medilaies Ihe amorous sport, 
n couple of puppies, or any other beasts of ' 
liostilc note, should wander so near the 
temple of Venus Fcriiia, that the fair hind 
should shrink from the place, touched with 
Ihat somewhat cither «f fear or frolic, nf 
nicely or skittishness, with whici) nature 
hath bedecked all females, or hath, at least, 
instructed them how to put it on ; lest, 
through the indelicacvof males, the Sami- 
,in mysteries should be pried into by un- 
liallowed eyes ; — Itir at the celebration ol 
these riles, tlic female pricsiess cries out 
ivilh her in Virgil, (who was then, proba- 
bly, hard at work on such colebration,) 

Prociainit va 

Fsr hincc be ■mils proline, 

'Ilwiiybitcrj'd,uul&oiii Ibo grove (iHUiD. 

If, 1 say, while these sacred rites, which 
are in common to genui mum anmmntium, 
are in agitation between the sta^ and his 
mistress, any hostile beasts should venture 
loo near, on the first hint given by the 
frightful hind, fierce and tremendous rushes 



stamps the grosid with his foot, and with 
Ills horns brandiabed alofl in air, proudly 
provokes the apprehended foe to combat. 
Thus, and more terrible, when he per- 
ceived tlie enemy's approach, leaped lorth 
our hero. Many a step-advanced he for- 
ivards. In order to conceal Ihe trembling 
bind, and, if possible, to secure her retreat. 
And now Thwackum, having first darted 
wme livid lightning from his fiery eyes, be- 
gan to thunder forth : 'Fie upon it! Fie 
upon it! Mr. Jones. Ia it possible you 
should be the person ,*' — ' You see,' an- 
swered Jones, ' It ia possible I should be 
here.' — 'And who,' said Thwuckum, 'is 
that wicked slut witli you f' — 'If I haveanv 
wicked slut with me,' cries Jones, ' it is 
possible I shall not let you know who she 
IS.' — ' I command you to tell me immedi- 
ately,' says TliwaoKum ; ' and I would not 
have you imagine, young man, that your 
sge, though it bath some ivhat abridged Ihe 
purpose of tuition, hath totally taken away 
the authority of the master. The relation 
i)f the master and scholar is indelible ; as, 
indeed, all other relations are ; fur tliey 
all derive their original from Heaven. I 
would have you think yourself, therefore, 
as much obliged to obey me now, as when 
I taught you your first rudiments.' — ' I 
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believe yovL woul<|^' cries Jones ; * but that 
will not happen, unless you had the same 
birchen argument to convince me.' — * Then 
I must tell you plainly/ said Thwackum, 

* I am resolved to discover the wicked 
wretch.' — * And I must tell you plainly,* 
returned Jones, ' I am resolved you shall 
not.' Thwackum 4ien offered to advance, 
and Jones laid hold of his arms ; which 
Mr. Blifil endeavoured to rescue, declaring, 

* he would not see his old master insulted.' 

Jones now finding himself enga<^d with 
two, thought it necessary to riu himself of 
one of his antagonists as soon as possible. 
He, therefore, applied to the weakest first; 
and, letting the parson so, he directed a 
blow at the young squire^s breast, which 
luckily takinf^ place, reduced him to mea- 
sure his length on the ground. 

Thwackum was so intent on the dis- 
covery, that, the moment he found himself 
at liberty, he stepped forward directly into 
the fern^ without any great consideration 
of what might in the mean time befall his 
Iricnd ; but lie had advanced a very few 
paces into the thicket, before Jones, having 
defeated Blifil, overtook the parson, and 
dragged him backward by the skirt of his 
coaL 

This parson had been a champion in 
his youth, and had won much honour by 
his fist, both at school and at the univer- 
aity. He had now, infced, for a ^eat 
number of years, decttned the practice of 
tliat noble art; vet was his courage full as 
strong as his faith, and his body no less 
strong than either. He was, moreover, 
as the reader may, perhaps, have con- 
ceived, somewhat irascible m his nature. 
Wiien he looked back, therefore, and saw 
his friend stretched out on the ground, and 
Ibund himself at the same time so rousfhly 
handled by one who had formerly Been 
only passive in all conflicts between them, 
(a circumstance which highly aggravated 
the whole,) his patience at length gjive 
way ; he threw niniself into a posture of 
offence ; and, collecting all his force, at- 
tacked Jones in the .front with as much 
impetuosity as he had formerly attacked 
iiim in the rear. 

Our hero received the enemy's attack 
witii the most undaunted intrepidity, and 
)iis bosom resounded with the blows.* This 
he presently returned with no less vio- 
lence, aiming likewise at the parsoifs 
breast ; but he dexterously drove down 
tlie fist of Jones, so that it readied only 
]iis belly, where two pounds of beef, and 
as many of pudding, were then (le|>osited, 
and whence consecjuently no hollow sound 
could proceed. Many lusty blows, much 
more pleasant as well as easy to have seen 
tlian to read or describe, were g/\en on I 
both sides; at last a violent fullj in which I 



Jones had thrown his knees into Thwack- 
um 's breast, so weakened tlie latter, that 
victory had been no longer dubious, had 
not Blifil, who had now recovered his 
strength, again renewed the fight, and, by 
engaging with Jones, giving the parson a 
moment's time to shake liis ears, and to 
regain his breath. 

And now both together attacked our 
hero, whose blows did not retain that force 
with which they had fallen at first, 00 
weakened was he by his combat with 
Thwackum ; for thougli the pedagogue 
chose rather to play solos on tlie human 
instrument, and had been lately used to 
those only, yet he still retained enough of 
his ancient knowledge to perform his part 
verv well in a duet. 

'the victory, accordin<j to modern cus- 
tom, was like to be decided by numbers, 
when, on a sudden, a fourth pair of fists 
appeared in the battle, and immediately 
paid their compliments to the parson ; and 
the owner of them at the same time crying 
out, ' Are not you ashamed, and be d — ^n'd 
to you, to fall two of you upon one .^* 

The battle, which was of the kind that 
for distinction's sake is called royai, now 
raged with the utmost violence during a 
few minutes; till Blifil being a second 
time laid sprawling by Jones,^hwackum 
condescended to apply for quarter to his 
new antagonist, who was now found to be 
Mr. Western himself; for, in the heat of 
the action, none of the combatants had 
recognised him. 

In fact, that honest squire, happening, 
in his aflernoon's walk with some company, 
to pass through the field where the bloody 
battle was fought, and having concluded, 
from seeing three men engaged, that two of 
them must l>e on a side, he hastened from 
his companions, and with more gallantry 
than policy, esj)oused the cause of the 
weaker party. By which generous pro- 
ceeding, he very probably prevented Mr. 
Jones from becoming a victim to the wrath 
of Thwackum, and to the pious friendship 
which Blifil bore his old master; for, be- 
sides the disadvantai^' of such odds, Jones 
had not yet sufliciently recovered the 
fonner strength of his broken arm. This 
reinforcement, however, soon put an end 
to the action, and Jones witli fiis ally ob- 
tained the victory. 



CHAPTER XI. 

In which is seen a more moving speetaeU than all 
the blood in the bodies of Thwackum and Blifil^ 
and of twenty other such^ is capable of producing. 

The rest of Mr. Western's company 
were now come up, being; just at live uv- 
stant when l\ie aclxotv ^^\r ovtt. ^Wv^^i 
were tlie houesl cV^t^^voaxi^ \A\wsi n^^ 
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have fonneHv seen at Mr. Western's ta* 
Ue ; Mrs. Western, the aunt of Sophia ; 
and, lastly, the lovely Sophia herself. 

At this time, the following was the as- 
pect of the bloody field. In one place lay 
on the ground, all pale, and almost breath- 
less, the vanquished Blifil. Near him 
stood the conqueror Jones, almost covered 
with blood, part of which was naturally 
his own, and part had been lately the pro- 
perty of the Rev. Mr. Thwackum. In a 
tliird place stoo<i the said Thwackum, like 
king rorus, sullenly submitting to the con- 
queror. The last figure in the piece was 
Western tlie Great, most gloriously for- 
bearing the vanquished foe. 

BUfil, in whom there was little sign of 
life, was at first the principal object of the 
concern of every one, ana particularly of 
Mrs. Western, who liad drawn from her 
pocket a bottle of hartshorn, and was her- 
self about to apply it to his nostrils, when, 
on a sudden, the attention of the whole 
company was diverted from poor Blifil, 
whose spirit, if it had any such design, 
might have now taken an opportunity oi* 
stealing off to the otlier world without any 
ceremony. 

For now a more melancholy and more 
lovely object lay motionless biefore them. 
This was no other than the charming So- 
phia herself, who, from the sight of blood, 
or from fear for her father, or from some 
other reason, had fallen down in a swoon, 
before anv one could get to her assistance. 

Mrs. Western first saw her, and scream- 
ed. Immediately two or three voices cried 
out, * Miss Western is dead !' Hartshorn, 
water, every remedy, were called for, al- 
most at one and the same instant. 

The reader may remember, that, in our 
description of this grove, we mentioned a 
murmuring brook, which brook did not 
come there as such gentle streams fiow 
through vulgar romances, with no other 
purpose than to murmur. No ; Fortune 
nad decreed to ennoble this little brook with 
a higher honour than any of those which 
wash the plains of Arcadia ever deserved 

Jones was rubbing Blifil's temples, for 
he began to fear he had given him a blow 
too much, when the words, *Miss Western' 
and ' Dead !' rushed at once on his ear. 
He started up, left Blifil to his fate, and 
flew to Sophia, whom, while all the rest 
were running against each other, back- 
ward and forward, looking for water in 
the dry paths, he caught her up in his 
arms, and then ran away with her over 
the field to the rivulet aoove-mentioned ; 
where, plunging himself into the water, he 
contrived to besprinkle her face, head, and 
neck, very plentifully. 



it would for some minutes have prevented 
his feeling tlieir smart. 
Happy was it for Sophia, that the same \ Tbe company now moved backwards, 
coafuaioB which prevented her other friends \ and ooou axriN^ ^Yv&i^ 1l\c^^k.Vl>uxl had 



from serving her, prevented them likewise 
from obstructing Jones. He had carried 
her half way before they knew what he 
was doing, and he had actually restored 
her to life' before they reached the w^ater- 
side. She stretched out her arms, oj>ened 
her eyes, and cried, * Oh, Heavens !' just 
as her father, aunt, airil the parson came 
up. 

Jones, who had hitherto held his lovely 
burden in his arms, now relinquished his 
hold ; but gave her at the same instant a 
tender caress, which, had her senses been 
then perfectly restored, could not have 
escaped her observation. As she express- 
ed, therefore, no displeasure at this free- 
dom, w^e suppose she was not sufliciently 
recovered from her swoon at tlie time. 

This tragical scene was now converted 
into a sudden scene of joy. In this our 
hero was most certainly the principal cha- 
racter ; for as he probafily felt more ecstatic 
delight in having saved Sophia, than she 
herself received irom being saved, so nei- 
ther were the congratulations paid to her 
equal to what were conferred on Jones, 
especially by Mr. Western himself, who, 
after having once or tw^ice embraced his 
daughter, fell to hugging and kissing 
Jones. He called him the preserver of 
Sophia, and declared there was nothing, 
except her, or his estate, which he would 
not give him ; but, upon recollection, he 
afterwards excepted his fox-hounds, the 
Chevalier and ^liss Slouch, (for so he call- 
ed liis favourite mare.) 

All fears for Sophia being now removed, 
Jones became the object of the smi ire's 
consideration. * Come, my lad,' says Wes- 
tern, * d'off thy (juoat, and wash thy feace ; 
for att in a devilish pickle, I promise thee. 
Come, come, wash thyself, and shat go 
huome with me ; and we'll zee to vind thee 
another quoat.' 

Jones unmediately complied, threw off* 
his coat, went down to the water, and 
washed both his face and his bosom; for the 
latter was exposed and as bloody as the 
former. But though the water could clear 
off the blood, it coiud not remove the black 
and blue marks which Thwackum had im- 
printed on both his face and breast, and 
which, bein^ discerned by Sophia,^ drew 
from her a sigh, and a look full of inex- 
pressible tenderness. 

Jones received this full in his eyes, and 
it had infinitely a stronger effect on him 
than all the contusions which he had re- 
ceived befiire : an effect, however widely 
different; for so soft and balmy was it, 
that, had all liis former blows been stabs, 
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got Mr. Bllfil again on his legs. Here we 
cannot suppress a pious wish, that all quar- 
rels were to be decided by those weapons 
only with which Nature, knowing what is 
proper for us, hath supplied us ; and that 
cold iron was to be used in diggius no 
bowels but those of the earth. Then 
would war, the pa^^jume of monarchs, be 
almost inoffensive ; and battles between 
^at armies might be fought at the par- 
ticular desire of several ladies of quality ; 
who, together with the kings themselves, 
might be actual spectators of the conflict. 
Then might the field be this moment well 
strewed with human carcasses, and the 
next, the dead men, or infinitely the great- 
est part of them, might get up, like Mr. 
Bayes's troops, and march off either at the 
sound of a drum or fiddle, as should be 
previously agreed on. 

I would avoid, if possible, treating this 
matter ludicrously, lest grave men and po- 
liticians, whom I know to be offended at a 
jest, may cry pish at it ; but, in reality, 
might not a battle be as well decided by 
the greater number of broken heads, bloody 
noses, and black eyes, as by the ^eater 
heaps of mangled and murdered numan 
bodies? Might not towns be contended 
for in the same manner ? Indeed, this may 
be thought too detrimental a scheme to 
the French interest, since they would thus 
lose the advantage thej| have over other 
nations in the superiority of their engi- 
neers ; but when 1 consider the gallantry 
and generosity of that people, I am per- 
suaded they would never decline putting 
themselves upon a par with their adver- 
sary ; or, as the phrase is, making them- 
selves his match. 

But such reformations are rather to be 
wished than hoped for: I shall content 
myself, therefore, with tliis short hint, and 
return to my narrative. 

Western began now to inquire into the 
original rise of this quarrel. To which 
neither Blifil nor Jones gave any answer ; 
but Thwackum said suruly, ' I believe the 
cause is not far off; if you beat the bushes 
well, jrou may find her.' — * Find her !' re- 
plied Western: *what, have you been 
fighting for a wench ?' — * Ask the gentle- 
man in his waistcoat, there,' said Tliwack- 
he best knows.' — ' Nay, then,' cries 
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Western, * it is a wench certainly. — Ah, 
Tom, Tom, thou art a liquorish dog. — 



But come, ^ntlemen, be all friends, and 
go home witli me, and make final peace 
over a bottle.' — * 1 ask your pardon, sir,* 
says Thwackum : ' it is no such slight 
matter for a man of my character tooe 
thus injuriously treated, and bufieted by a 
boy, only because I would have done my 
duty, in endeavouring to detect and bring 
to justice a wanton narlot ; but, indeed, 
the principal fault lies in Mr. All worthy 
and yourself; for if you put the laws in 
execution, as you ought to do, you will 
soon rid the country of these vermin.' 

*I would as soon rid the country of 
foxes,' cries Western. ' I think we ought 
to encourage the recruiting those numbers 
which we are every day losing in the war. 
But where is she? Prithee, Tom, show 
me.' He then becan to beat about, in tlie 
same lan^age and in the same manner as 
if he had oeen beating for a hare ; and at 
last cried out, * SohoT Puss is not far ofiT. 
Here's her form, upon my soul ; I believe 
I may cry, stole away !' And indeed so 
he might ; for he had now discovered the 
place whence the poor ffirl had, at the 
oeginning of the fray, stolen away, upon 
as many feet as a hare generally uses in 
travelling. 

Sophia now desired her father to retam 
home : saying, she found herself very 
faint, and apprehended a relapse. The 
squire immeoiately complied with his 
daughter's request, (for he was the fondest 
of parents.) He earnestly endeavoured to 
prevail with the whole company to go and 
sup with him ; but Blifil and Thwackum 
absolutely refused ; the former saying 
there were more reasons than he could 
then mention, why he must decline this 
honour ; and the latter declaring, (perhaps 
rightly,) that it was not proper for a per- 
son of his function to be seen at any place 
in his present condition. 

Jones was incapable of refusing the 
pleasure of his bcuig with his Sophia ; so 
on he marched witli Scjuire Western and 
his ladies, the parson bringing up the rear. 
This had, indeed, offered to tarry with his 
brother Thwackum, professing his regard 
for the cloth would not permit him to de- 
part; but Thwackum would not accept 
the favour, and with no great civility, 
pushed him afler Mr. Western. 

Thus ended tins bloody fray ; and thus 
shall end the fifth book of this history. 
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BOOK VI. 



CONTAINIKO ABOUT THREE WEEKS. 



CHAPTER I. 
0/Lore. 

In our last book we have been obliged 
to deal pretty much with the passion of 
love; and, in our succeeding book, shall 
be (breed to liandle this subject still more 
largely. It may not, therefore, in this 
place be imjiropcr to apply ourselves to 
the examination of that modern doctrine, 
by which certain philosophers, among 
many other wonderful discoveries, pretend 
to have found out, that there is no such 
passion in the human breast. 

Whetlier these philosophers be the same 
with that surprising sect, who are honour- 
ably mentioned by tlie late Dr. Swift, as 
having, by the mere force of genius alone, 
without the least assistance of any kind of 
learning, or even reading, discovered that 
profound and invaluable secret, that there 
18 no God ; or whether they are not rather 
the same with those who, some years since, 
very much alarmed the world, by showing 
that there were no such things as virtue or 
goodness really existing in human nature, 
and who deduced our best actions from 

f^ride, I will not here presume to determine, 
n reality, I am inclined to suspect, that 
all these several finders of truth are the 
very identical men, who are by others 
called the finders of gold. The method 
used in both these searches after truth and 
after cold, bein^, indeed, one and the same, 
viz. the searching, rummaging, and exa- 
mining into a nast^ place ; indeed, in the 
former instances, mto Uic nastiest of all 

places, A BAD MIND. 

But though in this particular, and, per- 
haps, in their success, the truth-finder and 
die gold-finder may very properly be com- 
pared together ; yet, in modesty, surely, 
there can be no comparison between the 
two : for who ever heard of a gold-finder 
that had the impudence or folly to assert, 
from the ill-success of his search, tliat 
there was no such tiling as gold in the 
world ? Whereas the truth-finder, having 
raked out that jakes, his own mind, and 
being there capable of tracing no ray of 
divinity, nor any thing virtuous or good, 
or lovely or loving, very fairly, honestly, 
and logically, concludes, that no such 
tilings cxiHt in the whole creation. 

To avoid, however, nil contentitm, if 

possible, with these philosophers, if they 

will be called so, am] to show our own dis- 

pfjsition io accnmmofinte matters i>eacc- 



ably between us, we shall here make them 
some concessions, which may, possibly, 
put an end to the dispute. 

First, we will grant that many minds, 
and perhaps those of the philosophers, arc 
entirely free from the least traces of such 
a passion. 

Secondly, tliat what is commonly called 
love, namely, the desire of satisfying a vo- 
racious appetite with a certain quantity of 
delicate white human flesh, is by no means 
that passion for which I here contend. 
This is, indeed, more properly hunger ; 
and, as no glutton is ashamed to apply tlie 
word love to his ap])etite, and to say he 
LOVES such and sucn dishes ; so may the 
lover of this kind, with equal propriety, 
say, he hungers after such and such 
women. 

Thirdly, I will grant, which, I believe, 
will be a most acceptable concession, tliat 
this love for w*hich I am an advocate, 
though it satisfies itself in a much more 
delicate manner, doth nevertheless seek 
its own satisfaction as much as the gross- 
est of all our appetites. 

And, lastly, that this love, when it ope- 
rates towards one of a different sex, is 
very apt, towards its complete gratifica- 
tion, to call in the aid of that hunger 
which I have mentioned above ; and which 
it is so far from abating, that it heightens 
all its deUghts to a degree scarce imagina- 
ble by those who have never been sus- 
ceptible of any other emotions than what 
have proceeded from appetite alone. 

In return to all these concessions, I de- 
sire of the philosphers to grant, that there 
is in some (I believe in many) human 
breasts a kind and benevolent disposition, 
which is gratified by contributing to the 
happiness of others. That in this gratifi- 
cation alone, as in friendship, in parental 
and filial affection, as, indeed, in general 
philanthropv, there is a preat and exquisite 
delight. Tliat if we will not call such dis- 
position love, we have no name for it. That 
though the pleasures arising from such 
pure love may be heightened and sweet- 
ened by the assistance of amorous desires, 
yet the former can subsist alone, nor are 
ihey destroyed by the intervention of the 
latter. Lastly, that esteem and gratitude 
are the proper motives to love, as youth 
and beauty are to desire ; and, thcrelbre, 
tliough such desire iiwy naturally cease, 
when age or sickness overtakes its object, 
^ yel iWae cw\ Vv^\^ ncv eft^ct on love, nor 
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«ver shake or remove, from a good mind, 
that sensation or passion which hatli gra- 
titude and esteem for its hasis. 

To deny the existence of a passion of 
which we oflen sec manifest mstanccs, 
seems to be very strange and absurd ; and 
can, indeed, proceed only from that self- 
admonition which we have mentioned 
above : but how unfair is this ? Doth the 
man who recognises in his own heart no 
traces of avarice or ambition conclude, 
therefore, that there are no such passions 
in human nature ? Why will we not mo- 
destly observe the same rule in jud£ring of 
the good, as well as the evil, of others ? 
Or why, in any case, will we, as Shak- 
speare plirases it, * put the^ world in our 
own person?' 

Predominant vanity is, I am afraid, too 
much concerned here. This is one in- 
stance of that adulation which we bestow 
on our minds, and this almost universally. 
For there is scarce any man, how much 
soever he may despise the character of a 
flatterer, but will condescend in the mean- 
est manner to flatter himself. 

To tliose, therefore, I apply for the 
truth of the above observations, whose 
own minds can bear testimony to what I 
have advanced. 

Examine your heart, my good reader, 
and resolve whether vou do oelieve these 
matters with me. If you do, you may 
now proceed to their exemplification in 
the fbtlowiug pages ; if you do not, you 
have, I assure you, already read more 
than you have understood ; and it would 
be wiser to pursue your business, or your 
pleasures, (such as they are,) than to 
throw away any more of your time in 
reading wliat you can neither taste or 
comprehend. To treat of the effects of 
love to you, must be as absurd as to dis- 
course on colours to a man born blind ; 
since possibly, your idea of love may be as 
absurd as that which we are told such blind 
man once entertained of the colour scarlet ; 
that colour seemed to him to be very much 
like the sound of a tnmipet: and love pro- 
bably may, in your opinion, very greatly 
resemble a dish of soup, or a sirloin oi roast- 
beef. 



CHAPTER 11. 

The ehtaracUr of Mrs, Wetttm, Her great 
leeming and hwwledge of the worM, and an in» 
aUnee ^f the deep penetration which the derived 
from those advantages. 

The reader hath seen Mr. Western, 
his sister, and daughter, with young Jones, 
and the parson, going together to Mr. 
Western's house, where the greater part 
of the company spent tlie evening with 
much joy and festivity, Sophisi was, in- 
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deed, the only grave person; for, as to 
Jones, though love had now gotten entire 
possession of his heart, yet the pleasing 
reflection on Mr. Allworthy's recovery, 
and the presence of his mistress, joined to 
some tender looks which she now and 
then could not refrain from jfiving him, so 
elevated our hero, that he joined the mirth 
of the other three, who were, perhaps, 
as good-humoured people as any in the 
world. 

Sophia retained the same gravity of 
countenance the next morning at break- 
fast; whence she retired likewise earlier 
than usual, leaving her father and aunt 
together. The squire took no notice at 
this change in iiis daughter's disposition. 
To say the truth, though he was some- 
what of a politician, and had been twice a 
candidate in the countrv interest at an 
election, he was a man of no great obser- 
vation. His sister was a lady of a differ- 
ent turn. She had lived about the court, 
and had seen tlie world. Hence she had 
acquired all that knowledge which the 
said world usually communicates ; and 
was a perfect mistress of manners, cus- - 
toms, ceremonies, and fashions. Nor did 
her erudition stop here. She liad con- 
siderably improved her mind by study : 
she had not only read all the modern plays, 
operas, oratonos, poems, and romances, 
in all which she was a critic; but hiul 
gone through Rapin's History oi* Eng- 
land, Fa; hard's Roman History, and many 
French Mhnoires pour server d VHistoire : 
to tlicse she had added most of the political 
pami)hlets and journals published within 
the last twenty years. From which she 
had attained a very competent skill in 
politics, and could discourse very learnedly 
on the affairs of Europe. She was, more- 
over, excellently well skilled in the doc- 
trine of amour, and knew better than any 
body who and who were togeUier; a 
knowledge which she more easily attained, 
as her pursuit of it was never diverted by 
any affairs of her own : for either she had 
no inclinations, or they had never been so- 
licited ; which last is, indeed, very proba- 
ble ; for her masculine person, which was 
near six feet high, added to her manner and 
learning, possibly prevented the otlier sex 
from regarding her, notwithstanding her 
petticoats, in the light of a woman. How- 
ever, as she had considered the matter 
scientifically, she perfectly well knew, 
though she had never practised them, all 
the arts which fine ladies use when tliey 
desire to give encouragement, or to con- 
ceal liking, with all the king appendage of 
smiles, ogles, glances, &.c. as they are at 
present practised in the beau-\»o\Mk<i. Tq> 
sum the wVioVe, ivo ^iptcve.^ o^ ^>&^v«fc «« 
affectation VaA eaca^^ \«et Titt<\^vi\>»55^ 
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at to the plain simple workings of honest 
nature, as she haa never seen any such, 
riie could know but little of them. 

By means of this wonderful sagacity, 
Mrs. Western had now, as she tliought, 
made a discovery of something in the mind 
of Sophia. The first hint of this she took 
from tlie behaviour of the young lady in 
the field of battle; and tlie suspicion, 
which she then conceived, was greatlv 
corroborated by some observations which 
she had made that evening and the next 
morning. However, bein^ greatly cau- 
tious to avoid being found in a mistake, 
■he carried the secret a whole fortnight in 
her bosom, giving only some oblique liints, 
by simpering, wmks, nods, and now and 
tlien droppiog an obscure word, which 
indeed sumciently alarmed Sophia, but did 
not at all atfect her brother. 

Beinff at length, however, thoroui^hly 
satisfied of the truth of her observation, 
•he took an opportunity, one morning, 
wlieu she was alone with her brother, to 
interrupt one of his whistles in the follow- 
ing manner : — 

* Pray, brother, have you not observed 
something very extraordinary in my niece 
lately ?' — * No, not I,' answered Western ; 
' is any thing the matter with the mrl ?' — 
' I think there is,' replies she ; ' and some- 
thing of much consequence too.' — * Why 
she doth not complain of any tiling,' cries 
Western; *and she hath had the small- 
pox.' — * Brother,' returned she, * girls are 
nable to other distempers besides the small- 
pox, and sometimes possibly to much 
worse.' Here Western interrupted her 
with much earnestness, and begged her, 
if an^ thinff ailed his daughter, to acquaint 
him immediately, adding, *she knew he 
k>ved her more than his own soul, and 
that he would send to the world's end for 
the best physician to her.' — *Nay, nay,' 
answered she, smiling, * the distemper is 
not so terrible ; but I believe, brother, you 
are convinced I know the world, and I 
promise you I was never more deceived 
in my life, if my niece be not most despe- 
rately in k>ve. — *How! in love,' cries 
Western, in a passion ; ' in love, without 
acquainting me ! I'll disinherit her; I'll 
turn her out of doors stark naked, without 
a farthing. Is all my kindness vor 'ur, 
and vondness o' ur come to this, to fall in 
love without asking me leave !' — ' But you 
will not,* answered Mrs. Western, * turn 
this daughter, whom you love better than 

Jour own soul, out of doors, before you 
now whether you shall approve her 
choice. Suppose she should nave fixed 
on the very person whom you yourself 
would wiah, I hope you would not be 
Mng^ then ,^'-^' No^ no,' cries Western, 
'that would make a difference. If she 



marries the man I would ha' her, she may 
love whom she pleases, I shan't trouble 
my head about tnat' — * That is spoken,' 
answered the sister, ' like a sensible man ; 
but I believe the very person she hath 
chosen would be the very person you 
would choose for her. I will disclaim 
all knowledge of the world, if it is not so ; 
and I believe brother, you will allow I 
have some.' — * Why lookee, sister,' said 
Western, ' I do believe you have as much 
as any woman ; and to be sure those are 
women's matters. You know I don't love 
to hear you talk about politics ; tliey be- 
long to us, and petticoats should not med- 
dle : but come, who is the man ?' — * Mar- 
ry !' said she, * you may find him out your- 
self, if you please. You, who are so great 
a politician, can be at no great loss. Tiie 
jud^ent which can penetrate into the 
cabmets of princes, and discover the secret 
springs which move the great state wheels 
in all the poHtical machines of Europe, 
must surely, witli very little diflicultv, find 
out what passes in the rude uninformed 
mind of a girl.' — * Sister,' cries the squire, 
' I have ollen warned you not to talk the 
court gibberish to me. I tell you, I don't 
.understand the lingo ; but 1 can read a 
journal, or the London Evening Post, 
rerhaps, indeed, there may be now and 
tan a verse which I can't make much of, 
because half the letters are left out ; yet I 
know very well what is meant by that, 
and that our affairs don't go so well as 
they should do, because of^bribery and 
corruption.' — *I pity your country igno- 
rance from my heart,' cries the lady. *Do 
you ?' answered Western ; ' and I pity 
your town learning : I had rather be any 
thing than a courtier, and a presbyterian, 
and a Hanoverian too, as some people, I 
believe, are.' — * If you mean me,' answered 
she, * you know I am a woman, brother ; 
and it signifies nothing^vhat I am. Be- 
sides • 'I do know you are a woman," 

cries the squire, *and it's well for thee 
that art one ; if hadst been a man, I pro- 
mise thee I had lent thee a flick long ago.' 
— 'Ay, there,' said she, ' in that flick lies 
all vour fancied superiority. Your bodies, 
and not vour brains, are stronger than 
ours. Believe me, it is well for you that 
you are able to beat us ; or, such is 
the superiority of our understanding, we 
should make all of you what the brave, 
and wise, and witty, and polite, are alrea- 
dy,— our slaves.' — ' I am glad I know your 
mind,' answered the squire. * But we'll 
talk more of this matter anotlier time. At 
present, do tell me what man is it you 
mean about my daughter.' — * Hold a mo- 
ment,' said she, * while I digest that sove- 
reign contempt I have for your sex; or 
e\Be 1 OMgVvl U> \je wi^rj \no with you» 
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have made a shifl to gulp it 
down. And now, ^ood politic sir, what 
think you of Mr. Blifil ? Did she not faint 
away on seeing him lie breathless on the 
ground ? Did she not, after he was re- 
covered, turn pale again the moment we 
came up to that part of the field where he 
stood ? And pray what else should be the 
occasion of all her melancholy that night 
at supper, the next morning, and, indeed, 
ever smce ?' — * 'Fore George !' cries the 
squire, * now you mind me on't, I remem- 
ber it all. It is certainly so, and I am glad 
on't with ail my heart. I knew Sophy 
was a good girl, and would not fall in love 
to make me angry. I was never more 
rejoiced in my life : for nothing can lie so 
handy together as our two estates. I had 
this matter in my head some time ago ; 
for certainly the two estates are in a man- 
ner joined together in matrimony already, 
and it would be a thousand pities to part 
them. It is true, indeed, there be larger 
estates in the kingdom, but not in tfiis 
county ; and I had rather bate something, 
than marry my daughter among strangers 
and foreigners. Besides, most o' zuch 
mat estates be in the hands of lords, and 
1 hate the very name of themmun. Well 
but, sister, what would you advise me to 
do ; for I tell you women know these mat- 
ters better than we do ?' — * Oh, your hum- 
ole servant, sir,' answered the lady : * we 
are obliged to you for allowing us a capa- 
city in any thin^. Since you are pleased 
then, most politic sir, to ask my advice, I 
think you may propose the match to Mr. 
Allworthy yourself! There is no indeco- 
rum in the proposals coming from the pa- 
rent of either side. King Alcinous, in Mr. 
Pope's Odyssey, offers his daughter to 
Ulysses. I need not caution so politic a 

C;r8on not to sav that your daughter is in 
ve ; that would indeed be against all 
rulea.' — *Well,' said the squire, *I will 
propose it ; but I shall certainly lend un a 
nick, if he should refuse mc.' — ' Fear not,' 
cries Mrs. Western : * the match is too 
advantageous to be refused.' — * I don't 
know that,' answered the squire : 'Allwor- 
thy is a queer b— ch, and money hath no 
effect o' un.' — * Brother,' said the lady, 
^your politics astonish me. Are you really 
to be imposed on by professions r Do you 
think Mr. Allworthy hath more contempt 
for money than other men, because he 
professes more? Such credulity would 
Detter become one of us weak women, 
than that wise sex which Heaven hath 
formed for politicians. Indeed, brother, 
you would make a fine plenipo to nego- 
tiate with the French. They would soon 
persuade you, that they take towns out of 
mere deCeDrnve principles,' — ^ Sister^* an- 



swered tlie squire, with much scorn, ^ let 
your friends at court answer for the towns 
taken ; as you are a woman, I shall lay 
no blame upon you ; for I suppose they 
are wiser than to trust women with se- 
crets.' He accompanied this with so sar- 
castical a laugh, that Mrs. Western could 
bear no lon^r. She had been all this 
time fretted in a tender part, (for she waa 
indeed very deeply skilled in these matters, 
and very violent in them,) and therefore 
burst forth in a rage, declared her brother 
to be both a clown and a blockhead, and 
that she would stay no longer in his 
house. 

The squire, though perhaps he had 
never read Machiavel, was, liowever, in 
many points, a perfect politician. He 
strongly held all those wise tenets, which 
are so well inculcated in tliat Politico- 
Peripatetic school of Exchange-alley. He 
knew tlie just value and only use of money, 
viz. to lay it up. He was likewise well 
skilled in the exact value of reversions, ex- 
pectations, &c and had oflen considered 
the amount of his sister's fortune, and the 
chance which he or his posterity Itad of 
inheriting it. This he was infinitely too 
wise to sacrifice to a trifling resentment. 
When he found, therefore, he had carried 
matters too far, he be^n to think of re- 
conciling them ; which was no very diffi- 
cult task, as the lady had great affection 
for her brother, and still greater for her 
niece ; and though too susceptible of an 
affront offered to her skill in politics, on 
which she much valued herself, was a wo- 
man of a very extraordinary good and 
sweet disposition. 

Having first, therefore, laid violent 
hands on the horses, for whose escape 
from the stable no place but the window 
was left open, he next applied liimself to 
his sister, softened and soothed her, by 
unsaying all he had said, and by asser- 
tions directly contrary to those which had 
incensed her. Lastly, he summoned the 
eloquence of Sophia to his assistance, who, 
besides a most graceful and winnin^^ ad- 
dress, had the advantage of bein^ neard 
with great favour and partiality by her 
aunt. 

The result of the whole was a kind smile 
from Mrs. Western, who said, ' Brother, 
you are absolutely a perfect Croat ; but as 
those have their use in the army of the 
empress queen, so you likewise have some 
good in you. I wUl, therefore, once more 
sign a treaty of peace witli you, and see 
that you do not infringe it on your side ; 
at least, as you are so excellent a politi- 
cian, I may expect you will keep ycmr 
leagues, like the ¥r^\\c\\,\j^\ -^viwt YcOjet^'«X 
cal» upou you \a )^t«ik x)^tv\. 
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CHAPTER m. 



Ccntdnrng two defianetB to thi eritks. 

The squire having settled matters with 
]iis sister, as we have seen in the last 
chapter, was so greatly impatient to com- 
municate the proposal to Allworthy, that 
Mrs. Western had the utmost difficulty to 
prevent him from visiting that gentleman 
m his sickness for this purpose. 

Mr. All worthy had been cnpraged to 
dine with Mr. \Vestern at the time when 
he was taken ill. He was therefore no 
8ooner dischar^d out of the custody of 
physic, but he thought, (as was usual with 
nim on all occasions, both the highest and 
tlie lowest,) of fulfilling his engagement. 

In the interval between the time of the 
dialogue in the last chapter, and tliis day 
of piibUc entertainment, Sophia had, from 
certain obscure huits thrown out by her 
aunt, collected some apprehension that the 
sagacious lady suspected her passion for 
Jones. She now resolved to take this 
opportunity of wiping out all such suspi- 
cion, and tor that purpose to put an enture 
constraint on lier oehaviour. 

First, she endeavoured to conceal a 
throbbing melancholy heart with tlie ut- 
most spnghtliness in her countenance, and 
the highest gayety in her manner. Se- 
condly, she addressed her whole discourse 
to Mr. Blifil, and took not the least notice 
of poor Jones the whole day. 

The squire w^as so delighted witli this 
conduct of his daughter, that he scarce ate 
any dinner, and spent almost his whole 
time in watching opportunities of conveying 
signs of his approoation by winks and nods 
to his sister, wlio was not at first altoge- 
ther so pleased witli what she saw as was 
her brother. 

In short, Sophia so greatly overacted her 
jKirt, that her aunt was at first staggered, 
and began to sus{K'ct some afiectatfon in 
her niece ; but as she was herself a woman 
of great art, so she soon attributed tliis to 
extreme art in Sophia. She remembered 
the many hints she had given her niece 
concerning her being in love, and imagined 
the young lady had taken this way to rally 
her out of her opinion, by an overacted 
civility ; a notion that was greatly corrobo- 
rated by the excessive gayety with which 
the whole was accompanied. We cannot 
here avoid remarking, that this conjecture 
would have l)een better founded had Sophia 
lived ten years in tlie air of Grosvenor 
Square, where young ladies do learn a 
wonderful knack of rallying and playing 
with that passion, which is a mighty seri- 
ous thing in wooils and groves an hundred 
iziiJes distant from London. 

To say the truth, in discovering the de- 
ceit ofotiiers, it mutters much that our own 



art be wound up, if I may use tlie expres- 
sion, in the same key with tlieirs ; for very 
artful men sometimes miscarry by fancying 
others wiser, or, in otlier words, great tr 
knaves than they really are. As this ol»- 
servation is pretty deep, I will illustrate it 
by tiie following short story. Throe coun- 
trymen were pursuing a W^iltshire tliiof 
through Brentlord. The simplest of l hem, 
seeing * the Wiltsliire house,' written uihIit 
a sign, advised his companion to enter it, 
for tliere most probably they would fuul 
their countryman. The second, who n-as 
wiser, laughed at this simplicity; but tlie 
tliird, who was wiser still, answered, * Let 
us go in, however, for he may think we 
should not suspect him of going amongs-a 
his own countrymen.' They accordingly 
went in, and searched tlie house, and by 
that means missed overtaking the thief, 
who was at tliat time but a little way Infore 
them ; and who, as they all knew, but hud 
never once reflected, could not read. 

The reader will pardon a digression in 
which so invaluable a secret is conununica- 
ted, since every gamester will agree how 
necessary it is to Icnow exactly the plav of 
another, in order to countermine liim. This 
will, moreover, aflbrd a reason, why the 
wiser man, as is ollen seen, is the bubble 
of the weaker, and why many simple and 
innocent cliaracters are so generally mis- 
understood and misrepresented ; but what 
is most material, tliis will accx)unt for the 
deceit which Sophia put on her i)olitic aunt. 

Dinner being ended, and tlie company 
retired into the garden, Mr. Western, who 
was thoroughly convinced of the certainty 
of what his sister had told him, took Mr. 
Allworthy aside, and very bhiiitly j)n)|X)Si il 
a match between Sophia and young Mr. 
Blifil. 

Mr. Allworthy was not one of those men 
whose hearts flutter at any unexpt^cted and 
siuhleu tidings of worldly profit. His mind 
was, indeed, tempered with that philosophy 
which becomes a man and a Christian. He 
attected no absolute su|X"riority to all plea- 
sure and pain, to all joy and grief; but was 
not at the same time to be discomposed and 
rulHed by every accidental blast, by every 
smile or frown of Ibrtune. He received, 
therefore, Mr. Western's proposal without 
any visible emotion, or without any altera- 
tion of countenance. He said, tlie aUiance 
was such as he sincerely wished; then 
launched forth into a very just encomium 
on the young lady's merit ; acknowled^d 
the offer to be advantageous in point of for- 
tune ; and after thankmg Mr. Western for 
the good opinion he liad professed of his 



nepiiew, conciuueu, inaf it me young people 
Uked each other, he should be very desi- 
rous to complete the aflhir. 

>Nea\fiTiv vniA a little disappointed at Mr. 
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AUworthy's answer, wliich was not so warm 
as he expected. He treated the doubt 
whether the youns^ i)eoj)le might hke one 
another with great contempt ; saving, 
* That parents were the best judges o( pro- 
per matches for their children ; that, for his 
part, he should insist on the mast resigned 
obedience from his daughter ; and if any 
young iellow could refuse such a bedfellow, 
he was liis humble servant, and hoped tlicrc 
was no harm done.' 

Allworthy endeavoured to soften this 
resentment by many eulogiums on Sophia, 
declaring he had no doubt but that Mr. 
Blifil would verv gladly receive the offer ; 
but all was ineffectual : he could obtain no 
otiier answer from the squire but — 'I'll 
say no more — I humbly hope there's no 
harm done — that's all.' Which words he 
repeated at least a hundred times before 
thev parted. 

Allworthy was too well acquainted with 
his neighbour to be offended at this be- 
haviour ; and though he was so averse to 
the rigour which some parents exercise on 
their children in the article of marriage," 
that he had resolved never to force his 
nephew's inclinations, he was nevertheless 
much pleased with the prospect of this 
imion ; for the whole country resounded 
the praises of Sophia, and he had himself 
greatly admired the uncommon endow- 
ments of both her mind and person. To 
which, I believe we may add, the conside- 
ration of her vast fortune, which, though 
he was too sober to be intoxicated with it, 
he was too sensible to despise. 

And here, in defiance or all the barking 
critics in the world, I must and will intro- 
duce a diCTession concerning true wisdom, 
of which Mr. Allworthy was in reality as 
great a pattern as he was of goodness. 

True wisdom, then, notwithstanding all 
which Mr. Ho^rth's poor poet may have 
writ against riches, and in spite of all 
which any rich well-fed divine may have 
presched against pleasure, consists not in 
the eontempt of either of^ these. A man 
may have as much wisdom in the posses- 
sion of an affluent fortune, as any oeggar 
in the streets ; or may enjoy a handsome 
wife, or a hearty friend, and still remain 
as wise as any popish recluse, who buries 
all his social faculties, and starves his belly, 
while he well lashes his back. 

To say the truth, the wisest man is the 
likeliest to possess all worldly blessings in 
an eminent degree : for as that moderation 
which wisdom prescribes is the surest way 
to useful wealth, so can it alone qualify us 
to taste many pleasures. The wise man 
gratifies every appefite and every passion, 
while tlie fool sacrifices all the rest to pall 
and satiate one. 

It may be ohjectedf tiat very wise men 



have l)een notoriously avaricious. I an- 
swer, not wise in that instance. It may 
likewise be said, that the wisest men have 
been in their youth immoderately fond of 
pleasure. I answer, they were not wise 
then. 

Wisdom, in short, whose lessons have 
been represented as so hard to learn by 
those who never were at her school, only 
teaches to extend a simple maxim, uni- 
versally known and followed even in the 
lowest life, a little farther than Hfe carries 
it. And this is, not to buy at too dear a 
price. 

Now, whoever takes this maxim abroad 
with him into the grand market of the 
world, and constantly applies it to honours, 
to riches, to pleasures, and to every other 
commodity which that market affords, isj 
I will venture to affirm, a wise man, and 
must be so acknowledged in the worldly 
sense of the word : for he makes the best 
of bargains ; since in reality he purchases 
everv thing at the price only of a little 
trouble, and carries home all the good 
things I have mentioned, wliile he keeps 
his Health, his innocence, and his reputa- 
tion, the common prices which are paid 
for them by others, entire and to himself. 
From this moderation, likewise, he 
learns two other lessons, which complete 
Ids character. First, never to be intoxi- 
cated when he hath made the best bar- 
gain, nor dejected when the market is 
empty, or when its commodities are too 
dear for his purchase. 

But I must remember on what subject I 
am writing, and not to trespass too far 
on the patience of a good-natured critic. 
Here, therefore, I put an end to the 
chapter 



CHAPTER IV. 

Containing sundry curious mailers. 

As soon as Mr. Allworthy returned 
home, he took Mr. Blifil apart, and, after 
some preface, communicated to him the 
proposal which had been made by Mr- 
Western, and at tlie same time inf()rmed 
him how agreeable this match would be 
to himself*. 

The charms of Sophia had not made 
the least impression on Blifil : not that hits 
heart was pn*engaged ; neither was he 
totally insensible of beauty, or liad any 
aversion to women; but his appetites 
were by nature so moderate, that he was 
able, by philosophy, or by study, or by 
wmie other method, easily to subdue them; 
and as to that passion wliich we have 
treated of in the first chapter of this book^ 
he had not the \c«is\. \Jvsx'cX>xi^ o*^ \X \a. \\mi 
whole cumpoQvUou. 
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But thouji^h he was so entirely free from 
that mixed passion, of which we there 
treated, and of which the virtues and 
beauty of Sophia formed so notable an 
object, yet was he altogether as well fur- 
nished with some other passions, that 
promised themselves very full gratification 
in the young ladv's fortune. Such were 
avarice and ambition, which divided the 
dominion of his mind between them. He 
had more than once considered the pos- 
session of this fortune as a very desirable 
thing, and had entertained some distant 
views ct>ncerning it ; but his own youth, 
and that of the young lady, and indeed, 
principally, a reflection that Mr. Western 
might marry again, and have more chil- 
dren, had restrained him from too hasty 
or ea^r a pursuit. 

This last and most material objection 
was now in a great measure removed, as 
the proposal came from Mr. Western him- 
self. Blifil, therefore, after a very short 
Hesitation, answered Mr. Allworthy, that 
matrimony was a subject on which he had 
not yet thought ; but that he was so sensi- 
ble of liis friendly and fatherly care, that 
he should in all tilings submit himself to 
his pleasure. 

Allworthy was naturally a man of spirit, 
and his present gravity arose from true 
wisdom and philosophV) not from any 
original phlegm in his disposition ; lor he 
had possessed much fire in his youth, and 
had married a beautiful woman for love. 
He was not, therefore, preatly pleased 
with this cold answer of his nephew ; nor 
could he help launching forth into the 
praises of Sophia, and expressing some 
wonder that the heart of a young man 
could be impregnable to the force m sucli 
charms, unless it was guarded by some 
prior affection. 

Blifil assured him he had no such guard ; 
and then proceeded to discourse so wisely 
and reli^ously on love and marriage, that 
he would have stopped the mouth of a pa- 
rent much less devoutly inclined than was 
his uncle. In the end, the good man was 
satisfied, that his nephew, far from having 
any objections to Sophia, had that esteem 
for her, which in sober and virtuous minds 
is the sure foundation of friendship and 
love. And as he doubted not but the 
lover would, in a little time, become alto- 
cether as agreeable to his mistress, he 
foresaw great happiness arising to all 
parties by so propter and desirable an 
union. Witli Mr. Blifil's consent, therefore, 
he wrote Uie next morning to Mr. Wes- 
tern, acquainting him that his nephew had 
very thankfully and gladly received the 
propoasil, and would w ready to wait on 
tAe young lady, whenever she should be 
pleased to accept lua visiL 



Western was much pleased with thh 
letter, and immediately reiurncd an an* 
swer; in which, witliout having men- 
tioned a word to his daughter, lie ap- 
pointed that very at\ernoon for opening 
the scene of courtship. 

As soon as he had dispatched this mes- 
senger, he went in quest of his sister, 
whom he found reading and expounding 
the Gazette to Parson Supple. To this 
exposition he was obliged to attend near a 
quarter of an hour, though with great 
violence to his natural impetuosity, before 
he was sufiered to speak. At length, how- 
ever, he found an opportunity of ac- 
quainting the lady, that he had business 
of great consequence to impart to her ; U\ 
which she answered, ' Brother, I am en- 
tirely at your service. Things look so 
well in the North, that I was never in a 
better humour.' 

The parson then withdrawing, Western 
acquainted her with all which had passed, 
and desired her to communicate the affair 
to Sophia, which she readily and cheerfully 
undertook ; though perhaps her brother 
was a little obliged to that ajo^reeable north- 
em aspect, which had so delighted her, that 
he heard no comment on his proceedings ; 
for they were certainly somewhat too hasty 
and violent. 



CHAPTER V. 

In wkieh U rdaied what paued behoeen SophUi and 

her aunt» 

Sophia was in her chamber, readinc:, 
when her aunt came in. The moment she 
saw Mrs. Western, she shut the book with 
so much eagerness, tliat the good lady could 
not forbear asking her, ^ Wiiat book that 
was which she seemed so much afraid of 
showing ?' ' Upon my word, madam,' an- 
swered Sophia, Mt is a book which I am 
neither ashamed nor afraid to own I liave 
read. It is the production of a youMl|dy 
of fashion, whose good understanM^ I 
think, dotli honour to her sex, and wrwse 
good heart is an honour to human nature.' 
Mrs. Western then took up the book, and 
immediately afler threw it down, saying — 
'Yes, the author is of a very good fanuly ; but 
she is not much among people one knows. 
I have never read it; for tne best judges say, 
there is not much in it.' — *I dare not, 
madam, set up my own opinion,' says So- 
phia, * against the best judges, but there 
appears to me a ^reat deal of human na- 
ture in it ; and, m many parts, so much 
true tenderness and deUcacy, that it hath 
cost me many a tear.^^-* Ay, and do vou 
love to cry, then ?' says the aunt. * I fove 
a tender sensation,' answered the niece, 
\^ attd^itrai^ji^^ the price of a tear for it 
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at any time.' — * Well, but show me,' eays 
the aunt, * what you was reading when I 
came in ; there was something very tender 
in that, I believe, and very lovmg too. 
You blush, my dear Sophia. Ah ! child, 
you should read books which would teach 
you a little hypocrisy, which would in- 
struct you how to hide your thoughts a 
little better.' — * I hope, madam,' answered 
Sophia, ' I have no thoughts which I 
ought to be ashamed of tGscovering.' — 
'Ashamed! no,' cries the aunt, *I don't 
think you have any thoughts which you 
ought to be ashamed of; and yet, child, 
you blushed just now when I mentioned 
the word loving. Dear Sophy, be assured 
you have not one thought wliich I am not 
well acquainted with ; as well, child, as 
the French are with our motions, long be- 
fore we put them in execution. Did you 
think, child, because vou have been able 
to impose upon your father, that you could 
impose upon me ? Do you imagine I did 
not know the reason of your overacting 
all that friendship for Mr. Blifil yesterdav? 
I have seen a little too much of the world, 
to be so deceived. Nay, nay, do not )i>lush 
again. I tell you it is a passion you need 
not be ashamed of. It is a passion I my- 
self approve, and have already broucnt 
your father into the approbation of it. in- 
deed, I solely consider your inclination ; for 
I would always have that gratified, if pos- 
sible, though one may sacrifice higher 
prospects. Come, I have news which will 
delight your very soul. Make me your 
confidant, and I will undertake you shall 
be happy to the very extent of your wishes.' 
— *La! madam,' says Sophia, lookintr more 
foolishly than ever she did in her life, * I 
know not what to say. Why, madam, 
should you suspect?' — * Nay, no dishon- 
esty,' returned Mrs. Western. 'Consider, 
you are speaking to one of your own sex, 
to an aunt, and I^pe you are convinced 

S9peak to a friena. Consider, you are 
revealing to me what I know already, 
idiat I plainly saw yesterday through 
Hist most artful of all disguises, which you 
had put on, and which must have deceived 
any one who had not perfectly known the 
world. Lastly, consider it is a passion 
which I highly approve.' 

' La, madam,' says Sophia, ' you come 
upon me so unawares, and on a sudden. 
To be sure, madam, I am not blind, — and 
certainly, if it be a fault to see all human 
perfections assembled together. — ^But is it 
possible my father and you, madam, can 
see with my eyea ?*— * I tell you,' answered 
the aunt, 'we do entirely approve; and 
this very after no^ your father hath ap- 
pointed for you to receive your lover.' — 
* My father ! tliis afternoon ! cries Sophia, 
with the bbod starting from h^r face. 



* Yes, child,' said the aunt, * this after- 
noon. You know the impetuosity of my 
brother's temper. I acquainted him with 
the passion which I first discovered in you 
that evening when you fainted away in 
the field. I saw it in your fainting. I 
saw it immediately upon your recovery. 
I saw it that evening at supper, and the 
next morning at breakfast, (you know, 
child, I have seen the world.) Well, I no 
sooner acquainted my brother, but he im- 
mediately wanted to propose it to Allwor- 
thy. He proposed it yesterday ; Allworthy 
consented, Tas to be sure he must with 
joy;) and Uiis afternoon, I tell you, you 
are to put on all your best airs. — ' This 
afternoon !' cries Sophia. * Dear aunt, 
you frighten me out of my senses.' — * 0! 
my dear,' said the aunt, * you will soon 
come to yourself again ; for he is a charm- 
ing young fellow, that's the truth on'u' — 

* Nay, I will own,' says Sophia, ' I know 
none with such perfections. So brave, 
and yet so gentle, so witt^, yet so inoffen- 
sive; so humane, so civil, so genteel, so 
handsome ! What signifies his oeing base 
bom, when comparea with such qualifica- 
tions as these? — 'Base bom! what do 

Cmean?' said the aunt; 'Mr. Blifil 
born !' Sophia tumed instantly pale 
at this name, and faintly repeated it. 
Upon which the aunt cried, ' Mr. Blifil ! 
ay, Mr. Blifil ; of whom else have we been 

talking?' *Good Heavens!' answered 

Sophia, ready to sink, ' of Mr. Jones, I 
thought ; I am sure I know no other who 
deserves ' * I protest,' cries the aunt, 

* you frighten me in your turn. Is it Mr. 
Jones, and not Mr. Blifil, who is the ob- 
ject of your affection ?' — * Mr. Blifil !' re- 
peated Sophia. ' Sure it is impossible you 
can be in earnest ; if you are, I am the 
most miserable woman alive.' Mrs. Wes- 
tern now stood a few moments silent, 
while sparks of fiery rage flashed from her 
eyes. At length, collecting all her force 
of voice, she thundered forth in the follow- 
ing articulate sounds : — 

* And is it possible you can think of dis- 
gracing your family by allying yourself to 
a bastard ? Can the blood of the Wes- 
terns submit to such contamination! If 
you have not sense sufficient to restrain 
such monstrous inclinations, I thought the 
pride of our family would have prevented 
you from giving the least encouragement 
to so base an auction ; much less did I 
imagine you would ever have had the 
assurance to own it to my face.' 

' Madam,' answered Sophia, trembling, 
' what I have said, you have extorted from 
me. I do not remember to have ever 
mentioned the name of Mr. Jones, with 
approbatiou to atv^ oii'ft\jetet^\ wst ^w^.\ 
I now, bad \ iw>lww««wt^^^^«^l^'^ 
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approbation. Whatever were my thoughts 
ol tliut poor unhappy young man, I in- 
tended to have carrie*! them with me to 
my grave. To that grave where only 
now, I find, I am to seek repose.' — Here 
she sunk down in her chair, drowned in 
her tears ; and, in all the moving silence 
of unutterable grief, presented a s})ectacle 
which must have afiectcd almost the Iiard- 
est heart. 

All this tender sorrow, however, raised 
no compassion in her aunt. On the con- 
trary, she now fell into the most violent 
rage. — * And I would rather,* she cried, in 
a most vehement voice, Mbllow vou to 
your grave, than I would see you disgrace 
yourself and your family by such a match. 
b Heavens! could 1 have ever supected 
that I should live to liear a niec« of mine 
tleclare a passion for such a fellow ! You 
are the first, — ^yes, Miss Western, you are 
the first of your name who ever entertained 
80 gn)velling a thought. A family so 
noted for the prudence of its wonien.' 
Here she ran on full a quarter of an hour, 
till, having exhausted her breath, rather 
than her rage, she concluded with threat- 
ening to go immediately and acquaint her 
brother. 

Sophia then threw herself at her feet, 
and laying hold of her hands, begged her, 
with tears, to conceal what she had drawn 
from her ; urging the violence of her fa- 
ther's temper, and protesting that no in- 
clinations of hers should ever prevail with 
her to do any thing which might ofiend 
him. 

Mrs. Western stood a moment looking 
at her, and then, having recollected lierself, 
said, * That on one consideration only she 
would keep the secret from her brother ; 
and this was, that Sophia should promise 
to entertain Mr. Blifil that very afternoon 
as her lover, and to regard him as the 
person who was to be her husband.' 

Poor Sophia was too much in her aunt's 
power to deny her any thing positively : 
she was obliged to promise that she would 
see Mr. Blifil, and be as c\v\\ to him as 
possible ; but beirged her aunt that the 
match might not be hurried on. She said, 
Mr. Blifil was by no means agreeable to 
her, and she hoped her father would be 
prevailed on not to make her the most 
wretched of women.' 

Mrs. Western assured her, * That the 
match was entirely agreed upon, and that 
nothing could or should prevent it. — ^I 
must own,' said she, ' 1 looked on it as a 
matter of indifierence ; nay, perhaps, had 
some scruples about it before, which were 
actually got over by my thinking it highly 
s^eoame to your own inclinations; but 
now I regard it as the most eligible thing 
w the world; nor shall there be, if I caa 



prevent it, a moment of time lost on the 
occasion.' 

Sophia replied, * Delay at least, madam, 
I may expect from both your goodness 
and my father's. Surely you will give 
me time to endeavour to gi;t the better of 
so strong a disinclination as I liavc at 
present to this person.' 

The aunt answered, *She knew too 
much of the world to be so deceived; that 
as she was sensible another man had her 
affections, she should persuade Mr. Wes- 
tern to hasten the match as much as pos- 
sible. It would be bad politics indeed,' 
added she, * to protract a siege when the 
enemy's army is at liand, and in danger of 
relieving it. No, no, Sophy,' said she, 
'as I am convinced you have a violent 
passion, wliich you can never satisfy with 
honour, I will do all I can to put your 
honour out of the care of your family : for 
when you are married, those matters will 
belong only to the consideration of your 
husband. I hope, child, you will always 
have prudence enough to act as becomes 
you ; but if you should not, marriage hath 
saved many a woman from ruin.' 

Sophia well understood what her aunt 
meant ; but did not think proper to make 
her an answer. However, she took a reso- 
lution to see Mr. Blifil, and to behave to 
him as civilly as she could; for on that 
condition only slie obtained a promise from 
her aunt to keep secret the likincr which 
her ill fortune, rather than any scheme of 
Mrs. Western, had unhappily drawn from 
her. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Contatntng a eUalogue hehoeen Sophia and Mrs. 
Honour, which may a UtUe relieve those tender 
effeclMma, vohkh the foregoing acene may have 
raised m the mind qfa gwi-natured reader, 

Mrs. Western ha^g obtained that 
promise from her niece, wliich we have 
seen in the last chapter, withdrew ; and 
presently aflcT arrived Mrs. Honour. She 
was at work in a neighbouring apartment, 
and had been summoned to the key-hole 
by some vociferation in the preceding 
dialogue, where she had continued during 
the remaining part of it. 

At her entry into the room, she found 
Sophia standing motionless, with the tears 
tricklmg from her eyes. Upon which she 
immediately ordered a proper quantity of 
tears into her own eyes, and then began : 
*0 gemini! my dear lady, what is the 
matter ?' — 'Nothing,' cries Sophia. — ' No- 
thing! O dear madam!' answers Mrs. 
Honour, * you must not tell me that, when 
your la'ship is in this taking, and when 
.there hath been such a preaxnole between 
^yow W^v^ ^iXisi Madiaia Western.' — 
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'Don't tease me, cries Sophia; 'I tell 
you nothing is the matter. Good Heavens ! 
why was 1 born?' — *Nay, madam,' says 
Mrs. Honour, ' you shall never persuade 
me that your la ship can lament yourseli' 
so for nothing. To be sure, I am but a 
servant; but to be sure I have been 
alwavs faithful to your la'ship, and to be 
sure Ti would serve your la'ship with my 
life.' — ' My dear Honour,' says Sophia, 

* 'tis not in thy power to be of any service 
to me. I am irretrievably undone.' — 
' Heaven forbid,' answered the waiting- 
woman : * but if I can't be of any service 
to you, pray tell me, madam, — it will be 
some comfi>rt to me to know ; — pray, dear 
ma'am, tell me what's the matter.' — * My 
father,' cries Sophia, * is p)ing to marry 
me to a man I both despise and hate.' — 

* dear ma'am,' answered the other, 

* who is this wicked man ? for to be sure 
he is very bad, or your la'ship would not 
despise him.' — ^ His name is poison to my 
tongue,' replied Sophia : ' thou wilt know 
it too soon. Indeed, to confess tlie truth, 
siie knew it already, and, therefore, was 
not very inquisitive as to that point. She 
tlien proceeded thus : * I don't pretend to 
pive your la'ship advice, whereof your 
ui'ship knows much better than I can pre- 
tend to, being but a servant ; but, i-fack- 
ios ! no father in £ngland should marry 
me against my consent. And, to be sure, 
tiie squire is so good, that if he did but 
know your la'ship despises and hates the 
young man, to be sure ne would not desire 
you to marry him. And if your la'ship 
would but give me leave to tell my master 
so — To be sure, it would be more properer 
to come from your own moutli ; but as 
your la'ship doth not care to i<>ul your 
tongue witn his nasty name' — * You are 
mistaken. Honour,' says Sophia ; ' my 
father was determined before he ever 
thought fit to mention it to me.' — ' More 
shame for him,' cries Honour ; ' you are 
to £0 to bed to liim, and not master ; and 
thoT a man mdy be a very proper man, 
yet every woman mayn't think him hand- 
some alike. I am sure my master would 
never act in this manner of his own head. 
I wish some people would trouble them- 
selves only Willi what belongs to them: 
they would not, I believe, like to be served 
so, if it was tlieir own case ; for though I 
am a maid, I can easily believe as how all 
men are not equally agreeable. And what 
signifies your la'ship having so great a 
fortune, if you can't please yoursdf with 
the man you think most handsomest? 
Well, I say nothing ; but to be sure it is a 
pity some folks had not been better born ; 
nay, as for tliat matter, I should not mind 
it myself; but then there is not so much 
money ; and what of tliat ? your la^ship 

yoL. I. 7 



hath money enough for both ; and where 
can your la'ship &stow your fortune bet- 
ter ? for to be sure every one must allow 
that he is the most handsomest, charm* 
ingest, finest, tallest, properest man in the 
world.' — * What do you mean by running 
on in this manner to me ?' cries Sophia, 
with a very grave countenance. *Have 




be sure the poor gentleman hath run in 
my head ever since I saw him this morn- 
ing. To be sure, if your la'ship had but 
seen him just now, you must have pitied 
liim. Poor gentleman! I wishes some 
misfortune hath not happened to him ; for 
he hath been walking about with his arms 
across, and looking so melancholy, all this 
morning: I vow and protest it almost 

made me cry to see him.' *To see 

whom ?' says Sophia. * Poor Mr. Jones,' 
answered Honour. ' See him ! why, where 
did you see him ?' cries Sophia. * By the 
canal, ma'am,' says Honour. ' There he 
hath been walking all this morning, and at 
last there he laid himself down ; T believe 
he lies there still. To be sure, if it had 
not been for my modesty, being a maid av 
I am, I should have gone and spoke to him. 
Do, ma'am, let me go and see, only for a 
fancy, whether he is there still.' 

*Puffh !' says Sophia. * There! no, no : 
what should he do there ? He is gone be* 
fore this time, to be sure. Besides, why 
— what — why should you go to sec ?-— be- 
sides, I want you for sometliing else. Go, 
letch me my hat and gloves. 1 shall walk 
with my aunt in tlie grove before dinner.' 
Honour did immediately as she was bid, 
and Sophia put her hat on; when, looking 
in the glass, she fancied the riband with 
which Tier hat was tied did not become 
her, and so sent her maid back again for a 
riband of a different colour; and then giv- 
ing Mrs. Honour repeated charges not to 
leave her work on any account, as she 
said it was in violent haste, and must be 
finished that very day, she muttered some- 
thing more about going to the grove, and 
then sallied out uie contrary way, and 
walked as fast as her tender trembling 
limbs could carry her. directly toward ihe 
canal. 

Jones had been there, as Mrs. Honour 
had told her ; he had, indeed, spent two 
hours there that morning in melancholy 
contemplation on his Sophia, and had 
gone out from the garden at one door, the 
moment she entered it at another. So 
that those unlucky minutes, which had 
been spent in changing the ribands, ha4 
prevented the lovers from meeting at this 
time ; — a most unfbTtuxv^tJ& ^c^\^jK^Vk^\^'«>^ 
which my fcaTtwi^ei^'^R^TiftV^^^^s^'^ 
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ft very wholesome lesson. And here I 
strictly forbid all male critics to intermed- 
dle with a circumstance, which I have re- 
counted only for the sake of the ladies, 
and upon which they only are at liberty 
to comment. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A pktwre of Jbrmai eaurUhip in miniahtre, at it 
mwmft ought to he drmwn ; and a teme of a 
iendarer land^ panted at fuU length. 

It was well remarked by one, (and, 
perhaps, by more,) that misfurtunes do 
not come sin^rle. This wise maxim was 
now verified by Sophia, who was not only 
disappointed or seemg the man she loved, 
but had the vexation of being obliged to 
dress herself out, in order to receive a ^isit 
from the man she hated. 

That afternoon, Mr. Western, for the 
first time, acquainted his daughter with 
his intention ; telling her, lie knew very 
well that she had heard it bef(>re from her 
aunt. Sophia looked very grave upon this, 
nor could she prevent a lew pearls from 
fttealinff into her eyes. 'Come, come,' 
■ays Western, * none of your maidenish 
airs : I know all ; I assure you, sister hath 
told me all.' 

' Is it possible,' says Sophia, < that my 
aunt can have betrayed me already?' — 
• Ay, ay,' says Western ; * betraved you ! 
fty. Why, you betrayed yourself yester- 
day at dinner. You showed your fancy 
very plainly, I think. But you young 

g'rfe never know what you would be at. 
) you cry because I am goin^ to marry 
jou to the man you are in love with ! 
Your mother, I remember, whimpered and 
whined just in the same manner ; but it 
was all over within twentv-four hours 
after we were married: Mr. Blifil is a 
brisk young man, and will soon put an 
end to your squeamishness. Come, cheer 
up, cheer up : I expect un every minute.' 

-Sophia was now convinced tliat her 
aunt tiad behaved honourably to her; and 
she determined to go through that dis- 
agreeable afternoon with as much resolu- 
tion as possible, and without giving the 
least suspicion in the world to her father. 

Mr. Blifil soon arrived ; and Mr. Wes- 
tern soon after withdrawing, left the young 
couple together. 

Here a long silence of near a quarter of 
an hour ensued ; f()r the ^ntleman, who 
was to begin the conversation, had all that 
unbecoming modesty which consists in 
bashfulnebs. He often attempted to speak, 
and as often suppressed his words just at 
the very point of utterance. At last, out 
tbev broke in a torrent of far-fetched and 
high-etrained comp/iments, which were 
answered oa her BioB by downcast looks, ^towvr^lAoVV}. 



half bows, and civil monoevllables. Blifif, 
from his inexperience in the ways of wo- 
men, and from his conceit of himself, took 
this behaviour for a modest assent to his 
courtship ; and when, to shorten a scene 
which she could no longer support, Sophia 
rose up and left the room, he imputed that, 
too, merely to bashfulness, and comforted 
himself that he should soon have enough 
of her company. 

He was mdeed perfectly well satisfied 
with his prospect of success ; for as to 
that entire and absolute possession of the 
heart of his mistress, wliich romantic 
lovers require, tlie very idea of it never 
entered his head. Her fortune and her 
person were the sole objects of his wishes, 
of which he made no doubt soon to obtain 
the absolute property ; as Mr. Western's 
mind was so earnestly bent on the match ; 
and as he well knew the strict obedience 
which Sophia was always ready to pay 
to her father's will, and the greater still 
which her father would exact, if there 
was occasion. This authority, therefore, 
together with the charms which he fancied 
in his own person and conversation, could 
not fail, he thought, of succeeding witli a 
young lady, whose inclinations were, he 
doubted no^ entirely disengaged. 

Of Jones he certainlv had not even the 
least jealousy ; and I have of\en thought 
it wonderful that he had not. Perhaps he 
imagined the character which Jones bore 
all over the country, (how justly, let the 
reader determine,) of being one of the 
wildest fellows in England, might render 
him odious to a lady of the most exem- 
plarv modesty. Perhaps his suspicions 
might be laid asleep by the behaviour of 
Sophia, and of Jones himself, when they 
were all in company together. Lastly, 
and indeed principally, he was well as- 
sured there was not another self in the 
case. He fancied that he knew Jones to 
the bottom, and had in reality a great con- 
tempt for his understanding, for not being 
more attached to his own interest. He 
had no apprehension that Jones was in 
love with Sophia ; and as for any lucra- 
tive motives, he imagined they would 
sway little with so silfy a fellow. Blifil, 
moreover, thought the affair of Molly 
Seagrim still went on, and indeed believed 
it would end in marriage ; for Jones really 
loved him from his cnildhood, pnd had 
kept no secret from him, till his behaviour 
on the sickness of Mr. Allworthy had en- 
tirely alienated his heart ; and it was by 
means of the quarrel which had ensued 
on this occasion, and which was not yet 
reconciled, that Mr. Blifil knew nothing of 
tlie alteration which had happened in the 
afiection which Jones had formerly borne 
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From these reasons, therefore, Mr. Blifil 
saw no bar to his success with Sophia. 
He concluded her behaviour was like tliat 
of all other young ladies on a first visit 
from a lover, and it had indeed entirely 
answered his expectations. 

Mr. Western took care to waylay the 
lover at his exit from his mistress. He 
ibund him so elevated with his success, 
so enamoured with his daughter, and so 
satisfied with her reception of him, that 
the old gentleman began to caper and 
dance about his hall, and by many other 
antic actions, to express the extravagance 
of his joy ; for he had not the least com- 
mand over any of his passions ; and that 
which had at anv time the ascendant in 
his mind, hurried him to the wildest ex- 
cesses. 

As soon as Blifil was departed, which 
was not till afler many hearty kisses and 
embraces bestowed on him by Western, 
the ffood squire went instantly in quest of 
his daughter, whom he no sooner found, 
than he poured forth the most extrava- 
gant raptures, bidding her choose what 
clothes and jewels she pleased; and de- 
claring that he had no other use for for- 
tune but to make her happy. He then 
caressed her again and again with the ut- 
most profusion of fondness, called her by 
the most endearing names, and protested 
she was his only joy on earth. 

Sophia, perceiving her father in tliis fit 
of affection, which sfie did not absolutely 
know the reason of, ^for fits of fondness 
were not unusual to him, though this was 
rather more violent than ordinary,) thought 
she should never have abetter op[X)rtumty 
of disclosing herself than at present, as far 
at least as regarded Mr. Blifil ; and she 
too well foresaw the necessity which she 
should soon be under of conung to a full 
explanation. Ailer having tlianked the 
squire, therefore, for all his professions of 
kmdness, she added, with a look full of 
inexpressible soilness, ' And is it possible 
my papa can be so good to place all his 
iov in his Sophia's happiness?' which 
Western having confirmed bv a great 
oath, and a kiss, she then laid hold of his 
hand, and, falling on her knees, afler many 
warm and passionate declarations of afiec- 
tion and auty, she begged him, 'not to 
make her the most miserable creature on 
earth, bv forcing her to marry a man 
whom she detested. This I entreat of 
you, dear sir,' said she, * for your sake, as 
well as my own, since you are so very 
kind to tell me your hapoiness depends on 
mine.' — * How ! what r says Western, 
staring wildly. '0, sir!' continued she, 
'not only ^our poor Sophy's happiness, 
her very lijfe, her being, depends upon 
your granting her reouest. I cannot live 



with Mr. Blifil. To force me into" this 
marria^, would be killing me.' — *You 
can't live with Mr. Blifil !' says Western. 
' No, upon my soul I can't,' answered So- 

Khia. 'Then die and be d ned,' cries 
e, spurning her from him. ' Oh ! sir,' 
cries Sophia, catching hold of the skirt of 
his coat, ' take pity on me, I beseech you. 

Don't look and say such cruel Can you 

be unmoved while you see your Sophy in 
this dreadful condition ? Can the best of 
fathers break my heart? Will he kill ma 
by the most paiimil, cruel, lingering death?' 
— * Pooh ! pooh I' cries the squire ; * all 
stuff and nonsense ; all maidenish tricks. 
Kill you, indeed ! Will marria^ kill you ?' 
— ' Oh ! sir,' answered Sophia, ' such a 
marriage is worse than deatn. He is not 
even i^lififerent ; I hate and detest him.' — 
' If you detest un never so much,' cries 
Western, 'you shall ha' un.' This he 
bound bv an oath too shocking to repeat ; 
and, after many violent asseverations, 
concluded in these words : ' I am resolved 
upon the match, and, unless you consent 
to it, I will not give you a groat, not a 
single farthing; no, though I saw you ez- 
pirmg with famine in the street, I would 
not relieve you with a morsel of bread. 
This is my Axed resolution, and so I leave 
^ou to consider on it' He then broke 
from her with such violence, that her face 
dashed against the floor : and he burst di- 
rectly out of the room, leaving poor Sophia 
prostrate on the ground. 

When Western came into the hall, he 
there found Jones ; who, seeing his friend 
looking wild, pale, and almost breathless, 
could not forbear inquiring the reason of 
all these melancholy appearances. Upon 
wliich the squire immediately acquainted 
him with the whole matter, concluding 
with bitter denunciations against Sophia, 
and very pathetic lamentations of^ the 
misery of all fathers, who are so unfortu- 
nate as to have daughters. 

Jones, to whom aU the resolutions which 
had been taken in favour of Blifil were 
yet a secret, was at first almost struck 
dead with this relation ; but recovering^ 
his spirits a little, mere despair, as he af- 
terwards said, inspired him to mention a 
matter to Mr. Western, which seemed to 
require more impudence than a human 
forehead was ever ffifled with. He de- 
sired leave to go to Sophia, that he mi^ht 
endeavour to gain her concurrence witli 
her father's inclinations. 

If the squire liad been as ouick-sighted 
as he was remarkable for the contrary, 
passion might at present very well have 
blinded him. He than!£ed Jones for offer- 
ing to undertake the office, and said, ' Go, 
go, prithee, try what c«n&\. do ^J ^sA >&cw^xv. 
swore maviy txecxikJ^<Q«.V!KA ^CB»x.\)fc nr wi^ 
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turn her out of doom unless she consented 
to the match. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The meeting between Jones and Sophia, 

Jones departed instantly in quest of So- 
phia, whom he found just risen from the 
ffTound, where her father had lefl her, with 
Uie tears trickling from her eyes, and the 
hlood running iirom her lips. He presently 
ran to her, and, with a voice at once full of 
tenderness and terror, cried, *0, my Sophia, 
what means this dreadful sight?' She 
looked sofUy at him for a moment he fore 
she spoke, and tlien said, * Mr. Jones, for 
Heaven's sake how came you here? — 
Leave me, I heseech you, this moment.' — 

* Do not,' says he, 'impose so harsh a com- 
mand upon' me — my heart hleeds faster 
than those lips. Sophia! how easily 
could I drain my veins to preserve one 
drop of that dear blood.' — *I have too many 
obligations to you already,' answered she, 
'for sure you meant tliem such.' Here 
she looked at him tenderly almost a minute, 
and then bursting into an agony, cried, 

* Oh, Mr. Jones, why did you save my life ? 
tny death would have been happier for us 
both.' — * Happier for us botli ! cried he. 
' Could racks or wheels kill me so painfully 

as Sophia's ^I cannot bear the dreadful 

sound. Do I live but for her ?' Both his 
voice and look were full of inexpressible 
tenderness when he spoke these words ; and 
at the same time he laid gently hold on her 
hand, which she did not withdraw from him : 
to say the truth, she hardly knew what she 
did or suffered. A few moments now pass- 
ed in silence between these lovers, while 
his eyes were eagerly fixed on Sophia, and 
hers declinmg towards the ground : at last 
she recovered strength enough to desire 
him again to leave her, for that her certain 
ruin would be the ccmsequence of their be- 
ing found togetlier; adding, *0h, Mr. 
Jones, you know not, you know not what 
hath passed this cruel aflernotin.'-*' I know 
all, n^ Sophia,' answered he ; * your cruel 
faUier hatti told me all, and he himself hath 
sent me hither to yeu.' — ' My father sent 
you to me !' replied she : * sure you dream.' 

* Would to Heaven,' cries he, * it was but 
a dream ! Oh ! Sophia, your father hath 
sent me to you, to be an advocate lor my 
odious rival, to solicit you Ids favour. I 
took any means to get access to you. O, 
speak to me, Sophia ! comfort my bleeding 
heart. Sure no one ever loved, ever 
doated, like me. Do not unkindly with- 
hold this dear, this sofl, this gentle hand — 
Oae moment, perhaps, tears you for ever l 

fivm me — Notning Jess than this cruel oc- 1 
camon, could, I befiev^ have evjer conquer-^ 



ed the respect and awe with which you 
have inspired me.' She stood a moment 
silent, and covered with confusion ; then, 
liiYing up her eyes gently towards him, 
she cried, * What would Mr. Jones have 
me say ?' — * 0, do but promise,' cries he, 
*that you never will give yourself to Blifil.' 
* Name not,' answered she, ' the detested 
sound. Be assured, I never will give him 
what is in my power to withhold from him.' 
— * Now then,' cries he, * while you are so 
perfectly kind, go a little farther, and add 
that 1 may hope.' — 'Alas!' says she, 'Mr. 
Jones, whither will you drive me ? What 
hope have I to bestow ? You know my 
fatner's intentions.' — ' But I know,' an- 
swered he, 'your compliance with them 
cannot be compelled.' — ' What,' sajrs she, 
' must he the dreadful consequence of my 
disobedience? My own ruin is my least 
concern. I cannot bear the tlioughts of 
being the cause of my fatlier's misery.' — 
'He is himself the cause,' cries Jones, 'by 
exacting a power over you which nature 
hath not given him. Think on the misery 
which I am to sufier, if I am to lose you, 
and see on which side pity will turn the 
Imlance.' — 'Think of it!' replied she: 'can 
you imagine I do not feel the ruin which I 
must bring on you, should I comply with 
your desire ? It is that thought which gives 
me resolution to bid vou fiv from me for 
ever, and avoid your own destruction. — 
' I tear no destruction,' cries he, ' but the 
loss of Sophia. If you will save me from 
the most oitter agoni^js, recall that cruel 
sentence. Indeed, I can never part with 
you, indeed I cannot.* 

The lovers now stood both silent and 
trembling, Sophia being unable to with- 
draw her hand from Jones, and he almost 
as unable to hold it ; when the scene, which 
I believe some of mv readers will think had 
hislftd long enough, was interrupted by 
oie^^fso (iifferent a nature, that we shall 
reserve the relation of it for a different 
chapter. 



CHAPTER IX, 

Being of a much mare tempeattumt kind than iht 

jonner. 

Before we proceed with what now hap- 
pened to our lovers, it may be proper to 
recount what had passed in the hall during 
their tender interview. 

Soon afler Jones had left Mr. Western 
in the manner above mentioned, his sister 
came to him^ and was presently informed 
of all that had passed between her brother 
and Sophia relating to Bhfil. 

Tlds behaviour m her niece, the good 
lady construed to be an absolute breach of 
the couOi\ioik aii^VAK.Vk%h.e had engaged 
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to keep her love for Mr. Jones a secret. 
She considered herself, therefore, at full 
liberty to reveal all she knew to the squire, 
which she immediately did in the most ex- 
plicit terms, and without any ceremony or 
preface. 

The idea of a marriage between Jones 
and his daufrhter iiad never once entered 
into the squire's head, either in the warm- 
est minutes of his a flection towards that 
young man, or from suspicion, or on any 
other occasion. He did indeed consider 
a parity of fortune and circumstances to be 
physically as necessary an ingredient in 
marriage, as dilTerence of sexes, or any 
other essential ; and had no more appre- 
hension of his daughter's fulling in love 
with a poor man, than with any animal of 
a diflerent species. 

He became, therefore, like one thunder- 
struck at his sister's relation. He was, at 
first, incapable of making an V answer, hav- 
ing been almost deprived of his breatli by 
the violence of the surprise. This, how- 
ever, soon returned, and, as is usual in 
other cases after an intermission, with re- 
doubled force and fury. 

Tiie first use he made of the power of 
speech, after his recovery from the sudden 
effects of his astonishment, was to dis- 
charge a round volley of oaths and impre- 
cations. Afler which he proceeded hastily 
to the apartment where he expected to 
find the lovers, and murmured, or indeed 
rather roared forth, intentions of revenge 
every step he went. 

As when two doves, or two wood- 
pigeons, or as when Strephon and Phillis, 
(for that comes nearest to the mark,) are 
retired into some ])leasant solitary grove, 
to enjoy the delightful conversation ot'love, 
that ULshful boy, who cannot si>cak in pub- 
lic, and is never a good com[>auion to more 
than two at a time ; lu're, while <:vory ob- 
ject is serene, should hoarse thunder burst 
suddenly through the shattered clouds, and 
rumbling roil along the sky, the frightened 
maid starts from the niossv bank or ver- 
dant turf, tlie pnle livery ol' death succeeds 
the red regimentals in which love had he- 
fore dressed her cheeks, fear shakes her 
whole frame, anrl her lover scarce supjwrts 
her trembling tottering limbs. 

Or as when two i^'ntlemcn, strangers to 
tlie wondrous vnt of the place, are cracking 
a bottle together at some inn or tavern at 
Salisbury, if the great dowdy, who acts the 
part of a madman, as well as some setters- 
on do that of a f(M)l, should rattle his chains, 
and dreadfully hum forth tlie grumbling 
catch along the gallery ; the frighted stran- 
gers stand aghast; scared at the horrid 
sound, they seek some place of sht>lter trom 
the approaching danger ; and, if the well- 
barred windows did aamit Uieirexit, would 



venture Uieir necks to escape the threaten- 
ing fury now coming upcm tliem. 

So trembled poor Sophia, so turned she 
pale at the noise of her father, who, in a 
voice most dreadful to hear, came on 
swearing, cursing, and vowing the destruc* 
tion of Jones. To say the truth, I beHeva 
the youth himself would, from some pru- 
dent considerations, have preferred an- 
other place of abode at this time, had his 
terror on Sophia's actions given him liberty 
to reflect a moment on what any otherwise 
concerned himself than as his love made 
him partake whatever affected her. 

And now the squire, having burst open 
the door, beheld an object which instantly 
suspended all his fury against Jones : this 
was the ghastly appearance of Sophia, 
who had fainted awav in her lover's arms. 
This tragical sight Mr. Western no sooner 
beheld, than all his rage forsook him : he 
roared for help with his utmost violence ; 
ran first to Ids daughter, then back to the 
door, calling for water, and then back 
again to Sophia, never considering in 
\vhose arms she then was, nor perhaps 
once recollecting that there was such m. 

r Larson in the world as Jones ; for indeed, 
believe, the present circumstances of his 
daughter were now the sole consideration 
which employed his thoughts. 

Mrs. Western and a great number of 
servants soon came to tlie assistance of 
Sophia with water, cordials, and every 
thing necessary on those occasions. These 
were applied witli such success, that So- 
phia in a very few minutes began to re- 
cover, and all tlie symptoms of life to 
return. Ui)on which she was presently 
led off by her own maid and Mrs. Wes- 
tern : nor did tliat good lady depart with- 
out leaving some wholesome admonitions 
with her brother, on the dreadful effects 
of his passion, or, as she pleased to call it, 
madness. 

The squire, perhaps, did not understand 
this good advice, as it was delivered in 
ol>scure hints, shrugs, and notes of admi- 
ration ; at least, if he did understand it, 
he jirofited very little by it ; for no sooner 
was he cured of his immediate fears for his 
(laughter, than he rt^laiwed into his former 
frenzy, which must have produced an im- 
mediate battle with Jones, had not Parson 
Supple, who was a very strong man, been 
present, and by mere force restrained the 
squire from acts of hostility. 

The moment Sophia was departed, 
Jones advanced in a very suppliant man- 
ner to Mr. Western, whom the parson 
held in his arms, and begged him to be 
jjacified ; for that, while he continued in 
such a passion, it would be impossible to 
give him any sa\\]&(;ic\\otu 

' 1 wuW have MXJA^^i^ti o' ^^Dftt; ^^ 
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twered the squire ; * so doff thy clothes. 
At unt half a man, and I'll lick thee as well 
as wast ever lick^ in thy life.' He then 
bespattered the youth with abundance 
of that language, which passes between 
country sentlemen who embrace opposite 
sides of me question; with frequent appli- 
cations to him to salute that part which is 
generally introduced into all controversies 
tnat arise among the lower orders of the 
English gentry at horse-races, cock-match- 
es, and other public places. Allusions to 
this part are likewise often made for the 
sake of the jest. And here, I believe, the 
wit is ^neraRy misunderstood. In readity, 
it lies m desinn^ another to kiss your a — , 
for having just before threatened to kick 
his ; for 1 have observed very accurately, 
that no one ever desires you to kick that 
which belongs to himself; nor offers to kiss 
this part in another. 

It may likewise seem surprising, that in 
the man^ thousand kind invitations of this 
•ort, which every one who hath conversed 
mth country gentlemen must have heard, 
no one, I believe, hath ever seen a single 
instance where the desire hath been com- 
plied with; — a great instance of their 
want of politeness : for, in town, nothing 
can be more common than for the finest 

Sentlemen to perform this ceremony every 
ay to their superiors, without having that 
fiivour once requested of them. 

To all such wit, Jones very calmly an- 
swered, 'Sir, this usage may, perhaps, 
cancel every other ob^p^tion you have 
conferred on me ; but there is one you 
can never eascel ; nor will I be provoked 
by your abuse to iifl my hand against the 
&ther of Sophia.' 

At these words the squire grew still 
more outrageous than before ; so that the 
parson begeed Jones to retire; saying, 
' You beliMd, sir, how he waxeth wroth at 
your abode here; therefore let me pray 
j<m not to tarry any k>nger. His anger 
» too much kmdled fi)r you to commune 
with him at present. You had better, 
therefore, conclude your visit, and refer 
what matters you have to urge in your 
behalf to some other oppor^udtv.' 

Jones accepted this advke with thanks, 
and immediately departed. The squire 
■ow reffained the liberty of his hands, and 
•o much temper as to express some satis- 
faction in the restraint which had been 
laid upon him; declaring that he should 
cerUdnly have beat his Drains out; and 
adding, 'It would have vexed one eon- 
Ibundedly to have beea hanged for such a 
rascal.' 

The ptnon now began to triumph in 

the eueeesB of his peace-making endea- 

roun, and proceed^ to read a lecture 

^gMinst Magtr, wbk^ might perhaps rather 



have tended to raise than to quiet that 
passion in some hasty minds. This lec- 
ture he enriched with many valuable quo- 
tations from the ancients, particularly from 
Seneca; who hath, indeed, so weU han- 
dled this passion, that none but a very 
angry man can read him without great 
pleasure and profit. The doctor con- 
cluded this harangue with the famous 
story of Alexander and Clytus ; but, as I 
find that entered in my common-place, 
under title Drunkenness, I shall not insert 
it here. 

The squire took no notice of this story, 
nor, perhaps, of any thing he said ; for he 
interrupted him before he had finished, by 
calling tor a tankard of beer ; observing, 
(which is, perhaps, as true as any obser- 
vation on this rever of the mini^,) that 
anger makes a man dry. 

No sooner had the squire swallowed a 
large draught, than he renewed the dis- 
course on Jones, and declared a resolution 
of ^in^ the next morning early to ac- 
quaint Mr. Aliworthy. His friend would 
have dissuaded him from this, from the 
mere motive of good-nature ; but his dis- 
suasion had no other effect than to pro- 
duce a large volley of oaths and curses, 
which greatiy shocked the pious ears of 
Supple : but he did not dare to remon- 
strate against a privilege which the squire 
claimed as a free-bom Englishman. To 
say truth, the parson submitted to please 
his palate at the squire's table, at the ex- 
pense of suffering now and then this vio- 
lence to his hears. He contented himself 
with thinking he did not promote this evil 
practice, and that the souire would not 
swear an oath the less, if he never entered 
within his gates. However, though he 
was not guilty of ill manners by rebuking 
a gcntieman in his own house, he paid him 
off obliquely in the pulpit ; which had not, 
indeed, the good effect of working a re- 
formation in the squire himself; yet it so 
far operated on his conscience, that he 
put the laws very severely in execution 
against others, and the magistrate was 
the only person in the parish who could 
swear with impunity. 



CHAPTER X. 

Ma. Aliworthy was now retired from 
breakfast with his nephew, well satisfied 
with the report of the voung gentleman's 
successfiil visit to Sophia, (for he greatly 
desired the match, more on account of the 
young lady's character tiian of her riches,) 
when Mr. Western broke abruptiy in upon 
them, and without any ceremony began as 
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^ There, you have done a fine piece of 
work truly. You have brought up your 
haatard to a fine purpose ; not that I be- 
lieve you had any hand in it neither, that 
is, aa a man may sav, designedly; but 
there is a fine kettle of fish made on't up 
at our house.' — * What can be the matter, 
Mr. Western ?' says Allworthy. • O, mat^ 
ter enow at all conscience : my daughter 
hath fallen in love with your bastard, Uiat's 
all ; but I won't ffe her a hapeny, not the 
twentieth part ofa brass varden. I always 
thought what would come o' breeding up 
a bayard like a gentleman, and letting un 
come about to vok's houses. It's weilvor 
un I could not get at un : I'd a lick'd un ; 
Vd a spoil'd his caterwauling ; I'd a taught 
the son of a whore to meddle witli meat 
for his master. He shan't ever have a 
morsel of meat of mine, or a varden to 
buy it : if she will ha un, one smock shall 
be her portion. I'll sooner ge my esteate 
to the zinking fund, that it may he sent to 
Hanover to corrupt our nation with.' — ' I 
am heartily sorry,' cries Allworthy. ' Pox 
o' your sorrow,^ says Western ; * it will 
do me abundance of good when I have 
kwt my only child, my poor Sophy, that 
was the joy of my heart, and all the hope 
and comfort of my age ; but I am resolved 
I will turn her out o^doors ; she shall beg, 
and starve, and rot in the streets. Not 
one hapeny, not a hapeny, shall she ever 
hae o' mine. The son "of a bitch was 
always good at finding a liare sitting, and 
be rotted to'n : I little thought what puss 
he was looking after ; but it shall be the 
worst he ever vound in his life. She shall 
be no better than carrion : the skin o* her 
is all he shall ha, and zu vou may tell un.' 
— 'I am in amazement,'^ cries Allworthy, 
* at what you tell me, after what passed 
between my nephew and the young lady 
DO k>nger ago than yesterday.'— * Yes, 
sir, answered Western, ' it was afler what 
passed between your nephew and she that 
the whole matter came out. Mr. Blifil 
there was no sooner gone, than the son of 
a whore came lurching about the house. 
Little did I think, when I used to love him 
for a sportsman, that he was all tlte while 
a poaching afler my daughter.'—' Why, 
truly,' sajrs Allworthy, * I could wish you 
had not given him so many opportunities 
with her ; and you will do me the justice 
to acknowledge that I have always been 
averse to his staying so much at your 
house, though, I own, I had no suspicion 
of this kind. — * Why, zounds V cries Wes- 
tern, * who could have tliought it ? What 
the devil had she to do wi'n r He did not 
come there a courting to her ; he came 
there a hunting with me.' — 'But was it 
possible,' says AUwortliy, * that you should 
never discern any aymptonm of love be- 



tween them, when you have seen them so 
oflen together ?' — 'Never in my hfe, as I 
hope to be zaved,' cries Western : ' I never 
HO much as zeed him kiss her in all my 
life ; and so far from courting her, he used 
rather to be more sUtot when she was in 
company than at any other time : and as 
tor the girl, she was always less civil to'n 
than to any young man that came to the 
house. As to that matter, I am not more 
easy to be deceived than another ; I would 
not have you think I am, neighbour.' AU- 
wortliy could scarce refrain laughter at 
tliis ; but he resolved to do a violence to 
himself; for he perfectly well knew man- 
kind, and had too much good-breeding 
and good-nature to offend the squire in his 
present circumstances. He then asked 
Western what he would have him do upon 
this occasion. To which the other an- 
swered, ' That he would have him keep 
Uie rascal away from his house ; and that 
he would go and lock up the wench : for 
he was resolved to make her marry Mr. 
Blifil in spite of her teeth.' He then shook 
Blifil by the hand, and swore he would 
have no other son-in-law. Presently af\er 
which he took his leave ; saying, his house 
was in such disorder, that it was necessary 
for him to make haste home, to take care 
his daughter did not give him the slip; 
and as Tor Jones, he swore, if he caught 
him at his house, he would qualify him to 
run for the gelding's plate. 

When Allworthy and Blifil were again 
left together, a long silence ensued between 
them; all which interval the voung gentle- 
man filled up with sighs, which proceeded 
partly from disapiwintment, but more from 
Iiatred ; for the success of Jones was much 
more grievous to him than the loss of 
Sophia. 

At length his uncle asked him what he 
was determined to do, and he answered in 
the following words : ' Alas ' sir, can it be 
a question what step a lover will take, 
when reason and passion point difierent 
ways i I am afraid it is too certain he will, 
in that dilemma, always follow the latter. 
Reason dictates to me to quit all thoughts 
of a woman who places her afllections on 
another; my passion bids me hope she may, 
in time, change her inclinations in my fa- 
vour. Here, however, I conceive an objec- 
tion maybe raised,which,if it could not fully 
be answered, would totally deter me from 
any further pursuit I mean, the injustice 
of endeavouring to supplant anotlier in a 
heart of which ne seems already in posses- 
sion ; but tlie determined resolution of Mr. 
Western shows, that, in this case, I shall, 
by so doing, promote the happiness of every 
party ; not only that of the parent, wlib 
will tiius be preserved ^Tom>\viVA^««x ^^- 
grec of miaery , bul o^ Vnolih ^vfc ^iSfcT%^^\» 
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must be undone by this match. The lady, 
I am sure, will be undoue in ever^ sense ; 
fin% besides the loss of most part of her own 
fortune, she will not oul^ be married to a 
beffgar, but the little lortuue, which her 
famer cannot withhold from her, will be 
squandered on that wench, with whom I 
know he yet converses. Nay, that is a 
trifle ; for I know him to be one of the 
worst men in the world ; for had my dear 
uncle known what I have hitherto endea- 
voured to conceal, he must have lon^ since 
abandoned so profligate awretch.'— 'How!* 
Miid AUwortliy ; * hath he done any tiling 
worse than I already know ? Tell me, l 
beseech you.' — * No,' replied Blifil ; ' it is 
now past, and perhaps he may have re- 

Sented of it.'— * I command you, on your 
utyl' said AUworthy, 'to tell me what 
you mean.' — ' You know, sir,' says Blifil, 
\ I never disobeyed you ; but I am sorry I 
mentioned it, since it may now look like 
revenge, whereas, I thank Heaven, no such 
motive ever entered my heart; and if you 
oblige me to discover it, I must be his pe- 
titioner to you li)r your forgiveness.' — *I 
will have no conditions,' answered AUwor- 
thy; 'I think I have shown tenderness 
enough towards him, and more perhaps 
than you ought to thank me for.' — ' More, 
indeed, I fear, than he deserved,' cries 
Blifil ; ' for in the veij day of your utmost 
danger, when myself and all the family 
were in tears, he filled the house with riot 
and debauchery. He drank, and sunj^, and 
roared ; and when I ^ve him a gentle hint 
of tlie indecency of his actions, nc fell into 
a violent passion, swore many oaths, called 
me rascal, and struck me.' ' How !' cries 
Allworthv; 'did he dare to strike you?' 'I 
am sure, cries Blifil, '1 have forgiven him 
that long ago. I wish I could so easily 
forget his ingratitude to the best of bene- 
factors ; and yet even that I hope you will 
forgive him, since he must have certainly 
been possessed with the devil; for tliat 
very evening, as Mr. Thwackum and my- 
self were taking air in the fields, and exult- 
ing in the ^ooa symptoms which then first 
began to discover themselves, we unluck- 
ily saw him engaged with a wench in a 
manner not fit to be mentioned. Mr. 
Thwackum, with more boldness than pru- 
dence, advanced to rebuke him, when, (I 
am sorry to say it,) he fell upon the worthy 
man, and beat him so outrageously, that I 
wish he may have yet recovered the bruises. 
Nor was I without my share of tlie efiects 
of his malice, while I endeavoured to pro- 
tect my tutor: but that I have long for- 
given ; nay, I prevailed with Mr. Thwack- 
um to fiirgive him too, and not to inform 
ou of a secret, whicli I feared might be 
taJ to him. And now, sir, since 1 have 
umdvuedlv dropped a hint of this matter. 
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and your commands have oblige a me to 
discover the whole, let me intercede with 
you for him.' — ' O child I' said AUworthy, 
' I know not whetlier I should blame or ap- 
plaud your goodness m concealing such 
villany a moment; but where is Mr. 
Thwackum ? Not that I want any confir- 
mation of what you say ; but I will exam- 
ine all the evidence oi' tliis matter, to justi- 
iy to the world the example I am resolved 
to make of such a monster.' 

Thwackum was now sent for, and pre- 
sently appeared. He corroborated every 
circumstance which the other had deposed ; 
nay, he produced the record upon his oreast, 
where the hand-writinff of Mr. Jones re- 
mained very legible in olack and blue. He 
concluded with declaring to Mr. AUwor- 
thy, that he should have long since inform- 
ed him of this matter, had not Mr. Blifil, 
by the most earnest interpositions, prevent- 
ed him. ' He is,' says he, ' an excellent 



youth 2 though such forgiveness of ene- 
mies is carrying the matter too far.' 

In reality, Bufil had taken some pains to 
prevail with the parson, and to prevent the 
discovery at tliat time ; for which he had 
many reasons. He knew that tlie minds 
of men are apt to be sodened and relaxed 
from tJieir usual severity by sickness. Be- 
sides, he imagined that if the story was 
told when the fact was so recent, and the 
physician about tlie house, who might have 
unravelled the real truth, he should never 
be able to give it the malicious turn which 
he intended. Again, he resolved to hoard 
up this business, till the indiscretion of 
Jones should aflbrd some additional com- 
plaints; for he thought tlie joint weight 
of many facts falling upon mm together, 
would be the most likely to crush him ; 
and he watched, therefore, some such op- 
portunity as that with which Fortune had 
now kindly presented him. Lastly, by 
prevaiUng wiui Thwackum to conceal the 
matter for a time, he knew he should con- 
firm an opinion of his friendship to Jones, 
which he had greatly laboured to establish 
in Mr. Allwormy. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A thort chapter; but whiek contains sufficient mat- 
ter to affect the good-natured reader. 

It was Mr. A II worthy's custom never to 
punish any one, not even to turn away a 
servant^ in a passion. He resolved, there- 
fore, to delay passing sentence on Jones 
till the afternoon. 

The poor young man attended at din- 
ner, as usual ; but his heart was too mudi 
loaded to sufler him to eat. ::His grief too 
was a good deal aggravated by the unkind 
\\ooVa ot ^. IkJiiwocthy \ whence he con- 
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duded that Mr. Western had discovered the 
whole affidr between him and Sophia ; but, 
as to Mr. Blifil's story, he had not the least 
apprehension ; for of mucii the ^n^ater part 
he was entirely innocent ; and for the resi- 
due, as he had Ibrgiven and forgotten it 
himself, so he suspected no remembrance 
on the other side. When dinner was over, 
and the servants departed, Mr. AlUvorthy 
began to harangue. He set forth, in a 
loni^ speech, the many iniquities of which 
Jones had been guilty, particularly those 
which this day had brought to light; and 
concluded by telling him, ' That unless he 
ccmld clear himself of the charge, he was 
resolved to banish him his sight for ever.' 

Many disadvantages attended p(X>r Jones 
in making his defence; nay, indeed, he 
hardly knew his accusation ; for, as Mr. 
Allworthy, in recounting the drunkenness, 
&c. while he lav ill, out of modesty sunk 
every thin^ that related particularly to 
himself, which indeed principally constitu- 
ted the crime, Jones could not deny the 
charge. His heart was, besides, almost 
broken already; and his spirits were so 
sunk that he could say nothing tor himself; 
but acknowledged the whole, and, like a 
criminal in despair, threw himself upon 
mercy ; concluding, ^ That though he must 
own himself guilty of many follies and in- 
advertencies, ne ho])e(l he had done nothing 
to deserve what would be to him the great- 
est punishment in the world.' 

Allworthy answered, * That he had for- 
given him too ol\en already, in compas- 
sion to his youth, and in hopes of his 
amendment : that he now (bund he was an 
aliandoned reprobate, and such as it would 
be criminal in any one to support and en- 
courage. Nay,' said Mr. Allworthy to 
him, 'your audacious attempt to steal 
a^Tiy the young lady, calls upon me to 
justify my own character in punishing 
you. The world, who have already cen- 
sured the regard I have shown for you, 
may think, with some colour at least of 
histice, that I connive at so base and bar- 
Iwrous an action. An action of which you 
must have known my abhorrence; and 
which, had you any concern for my ease 
and honour, as well as for my friendship, 
you would never have thought of under- 
taking. Fie upon it, young man ! indeed 
there is scarce any punishment equal to 
your crimes, and I can scarce think myself 
justifiable in what I am now going to be- 
stow on you. However, as 1 have edu- 
cated you like a child of my own, I will 
not turn you naked into the world. When 
you open this paper, therefore, you will 
find something which may enable you, 
with industry, to get an honest livelihood; 
but if you employ it to worse purposes, I 
^lall not th'mk myself obliged to supply 
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you fartlier, being resolved, from this day 
ibrward, to converse no more with you on 
any account. I cannot avoid saying, there 
is no part of your conduct which iresent 
more than your ill treatment of that good 
young man, (meaning Blifil,) who nath 
behaved with so much tenderness and 
honour towards you.' 

These last words were a dose almost 
too bitter to be swallowed. A flootl of 
tears now gushed from the eyes of Jones, 
and every faculty of speech and motion 
seemed to have deserted him. It was 
some time before he ^tis able to obey All- 
worthy's peremptory commands of depart- 
ing : which he at len^rth did, having first 
kissed his hands with a passion difficult to 
be aHected, and as difficult to be described. 

The reader must be very weak, if, when 
he considers the light in which Jones ap- 
peared to Mr. Allworthy, he should blame 
the ripour of his sentence. And yet all 
the neigh bfuirhood, either from this weak- 
ness, or from some worse motives, con- 
demned this justice and severity as the 
highest cruelty. Nay, the very persons 
who had before censured the gtNKl man 
for the kindness and tenderness shown to 
a bastard, (his own, according to the gen- 
eral opinion,) now cried out as loudly 
against turning his own child out of d<N)rs. 
The women, esi)ecially, were unanimous 
in taking the part of*^ Jones, and rained 
more stories on the occasion than I have 
room, in this chapter, to set down. 

One thing iniiKt not be omitted, that, in 
their censures on this occasion, none ever 
mentioned the sum c(mtained in the paper 
which Allworthy gave Jones, which ^vas 
no less than five hundred pounds ; but all 
agreed that he was sent away pennyless, 
and some said, naked, from the house of 
his inhuman father. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Cmdidninfi; laceAetitrs, SfC, 

Jones was commanded to leave the 
house immediately, and told, that his 
clothes, and every thing else should be 
sent to him whithersoever he should order 
them. 

He accordingly set out, and walked 
above a mile, not refnirding, and indeetl 
scarce knowing, whitlier he went. At 
length a little brook obstructing his pas- 
sage, he threw himself down by the side 
of it ; nor could he help muttering with 
some httle indignatiim, *Sure my father 
will not deny me this ]>lace to rest in !' 

Here he presently fell into the most vio- 
lent agonies, tearing his hair from his 
head, and using most other actions wUicU 
generally accompany ^XaOf^xsvaAivRw^^T^^, 
and des^^iT. 
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When he had in this manner vented the 
first emotions of passion, he hegan to 
come a iitUe to himself. His grief now 
took another turn, and discharged itself 
in a gentler way, till he became at last 
cool enough to reason with his passion, 
and to consider what steps were proper 
to be taken in his deplorable condition. 

And now the great doubt was, how to 
act with regard to Sophia. The thoughts 
of leaving her almost rent his heart asun- 
der ; but the consideration of reducing her 
to ruin and begganr still racked him, if 
possible, more ; and if the violent des'ure 
of possening her person could have in- 
dued him to listen one moment to this 
alternative, still he was by no means cer- 
tain of her resolution to indulge his wishes 
at so hiffh an expense. The resentment 
of Mr. Allworthy, and the injurv he must 
do to his quiet, uigued strongly » against 
this latter; and, lastly, the apparent im- 
possibility of his success, even if he would 
sacrifice all these considerations to it, came 
to his assistance ; and thus honour at last, 
backed with despair, with gratitude to his 
benefactor, and with real love to his mis- 
tress, got the better of burning desire, and 
he resolved rather to quit Sophia, than to 
pursue her to her ruin. 

It is difficult for any who have not felt 
it, to conceive the glowing warmth which 
filled his breast on the first contemplation 
of this victory over his passion. Pride 
flattered him so agreeably, that his mind 
perhaps enjoyed perfect happiness; but 
this was only momentary: oophia soon 
returned to his imamnation, and allayed 
the joy of his triumpn with no less bitter 
pangs than a good-natured general must 
feel, when he surveys the bleeding heaps, 
at the price of whose blood he liath pur- 
chased his laurels ; for thousands of tender 
ideas lay murdered before our conqueror. 

Being resolved, however, to pursue the 
paths of this giant honour, as the gigantic 
poet LfCe calls it, he determined to write 
a farewell letter to Sophia ; and accord- 
ingly he proceeded to a house not far ofi^ 
where, being furnished with proper mate- 
rials, he wrote as follows : 

'Madam, 

* When ^ou reflect on the situation in 
. which I write, I am sure your good nature 
will pardon any inconsistency or absurdity 
whicn my letter contains ; for every thing 
here flows from a heart so full, that no 
language can express its dictates. 

'I have resolved, madam, to obey your 

commands, in flying for ever from vour 

dear, your lovely sight. Cruel, indeed, 

thoBe commands are ; but it is a cruelty 

which proceedB from fortune, not from my 

Sophia. Fortune hath made it neceaaaTy 



to your preservation to forget there ever 
was sucn a wretch as I am. 

'Believe me, I would not hint all my 
sufferings to you, if I imagined they could 
possibly escape your ears. I know the 
goodness and tenderness of your heart, 
and would avoid giving you any of those 
pains which you always feel for the mise- 
rable. O let nothing, which you shall 
hear of my hard fortune, cause a moment's 
concern ; for, afler the loss of you, every 
thinff is to me a trifle. 

' Sophia ! it is hard to leave you ; it 
is harder still to desire you to forget me ; 
yet the sincerest love obliges me to both. 
Pardon my conceiving that any remem- 
brance of me can give you disquiet; but 
if I am so gloriously wretched, sacrifice 
me every way to your relief. Think I 
never loved you ; or think truly how little 
I deserve you ; and learn to scorn me for 
a presumption which can never be too 
severely punished — I am unable to say 
more. — May guardian angels protect you 
for ever.' 

He was now searching his pockets for 
his wax, but found none, nor, indeed, any 
thinj^ else therein ; for in truth he had, iu 
his frantic disposition, tossed every thing 
from him, and, amongst the rest, his pock- 
et-book, which he had received from Mr. 
Allworthy, which he had never opened, 
and which now first occurred to his 
memory. 

The house supplied him with a wafer 
for his present purpose, with wliich having 
sealed his letter, he returned hastily to- 
wards the brook-side, in order to search 
for the tilings which he had there lost. In 
his way he met his old friend Black Georffc, 
who heartily condoled with him on Lis 
misfortune ; for this had already reached 
his ears, and indeed those of all the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Jones acquainted tlie gamekeeper with 
his loss, and he as readily went back with 
him to the broi»k, where tliey searched 
every tufl of crass in tlie meadow, as well 
where Jones liad not been, as where he 
had been ; but all to no purpose, for they 
found nothing; for indeed, tliough the 
things were then in the meadow, they 
omitted to search the only place where 
they were deposited ; to wit, m the pock- 
ets of the said George ; for he had just 
before found them, and being luckily ap- 
prised of their value, had very carefully 
put them up for his own use. 

The gamekeeper having exerted as 

much diligence in quest of uie lost goods, 

as if he had hoped to find them, desired 

Mr. Jones to recollect if he had been in 

I no other place: 'For -sure,' said he, 'if 

vyou W^ W. \ivftTCL here so lately, the 
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things must have been here still ; for this 
is a veiy unlikely place for any one to pass 
fef .* And indeed it was by great acci- 
dent that he himself had passed through 
that field in order to lay wires for hares, 
with which he was to supply a poulterer 
at Bath the next morning. 

Jones now cave over all hopes of re- 
covering his foss, and almost aU thoughts 
concernuig it; and, turning to Black 
George, asked him earnestly, if he would 
do him the greatest favour m the world ? 

George answered, with some hesitation, 
'Sir, you know you may command me 
whatever is in my power, and I heartily 
wish it was in my power to do you any 
service.' In fact, the question staggered 
him ; for he had, by selling game, amassed 
a pretty good sum of money in Mr. Wes- 
tern's service, and was afraid tliat Jones 
wanted to borrow some small matter of 
him ; but he was presently relieved from 
his anxiety, by being desired to convey a 
letter to Sophia, which with great pleasure 
he promised to do. And indeed 1 believe 
there are few favours which he would not 
have gladly conferred on Mr. Jones ; for 
he bore as much gratitude towards him as 
he could, and was as honest as men who 
k>ve money better than any other thing in 
the universe generally are. 

Bfrs. Honour was agreed by both to be 
the proper means by which this letter 
should pass to Sophia. They then sepa- 
rated ; the gamekeeper returned home to 
Mr. Western's, and Jones walked to an 
alehouse at half a mile's distance, to wait 
for his messenger's return. 

George no sooner came home to his 
master's house, than he met with Mrs. 
Honour ; to whom, having first sounded 
her with a few previous questions, he de- 
livered the letter for her mistress, and re- 
ceived at the same time another from her, 
for Mr. Jones; which Honour told him 
she had carried all that dav in her bosom, 
and began to despair of finding any means 
of delivering it. 

The gamekeeper returned hastily and 
jojrfuUy to Jones, who, having received So- 
phia's letter from him, instantly withdrew, 
and eagerly breaking it open, read as fol- 
lows: 

« Sia, 

" It is impossible to express what I have 
felt since i saw you. Your submitting, 
on m^ account, to such cruel insults from 
my father, lays me under an obligation I 
shall ever own. As you know his temper, 
I beg vou will, for mv sake, avoid him. I 
wish t had anv comfort to send you ; but 
believe this, that nothing but the last vio- 
lence shall ever fdve ray hand or heart 
where you woukl be sorry to see them be- 
stowed." 



Jones read this letter a hundred times 
over, and kissed it a hwidred times as 
of\en. His passion now brought all ten- 
der desires back into his mind. He re- 
pented that he had writ to Sophia in the 
manner we have seen above ; but he re- 
pented more that he had made iise of the 
mterval of his messenger's absence to 
write and despatch a letter to Mr. All- 
worthy, in which he had faithfully pro- 
mised and bound himself to quit all 
thoughts of his love. However, when his 
cool reflections returned, he plainly per- 
ceived that his case was neither mended 
nor altered by Sophia's billet, unless to 
give him some little glimpse of hope, from 
her constancVf of some favourable accident 
hereafler. He therefore resumed his reso- 
lution, and taking leave of Black George, 
set forward to a town about five miles dis- 
tant, whither he had desired Mr. All- 
worthy, unless he pleased to revoke his 
sentence to send his things after him. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

The hehaoiovr of SopHa on the preient oeeaakn; 
whieh none of her tex wiU bUmu^ who are capa^ 
bU of hehcaring in the ernne mmrner. And the 
ducutiion of a huUy point in the court of eon- 
Mcienee, 

Sophia had passed the last twenty-four 
hours in no very desirable manner. Dur- 
ing a large part of them she had been en- 
tertained by her aunt with lectures ol 
prudence, recommending to her the exam- 
ple of the polite world, where k>vc, (so tlic 
good lady said,) is at present entirely 
laughed at, and where women consider 
matrimony, as men do offices of public 
trust, only as the means of making their 
fortunes, and of advancing themselves in 
the world. In commenting on which text 
Mrs. Western had displayed her eloquence 
during several hours. 

These sagacious lectures, though little 
suited either to the taste or inclination of 
Sophia, were, however, less irksome to 
her than her own thoughts, that formed 
the entertainment of tfie night, during 
which she never once closed her eyes. 

But thou^ she could neither sleep nor 
rest in her bed ; yet, having no avocation 
from it, she was found there by her father 
at his return from Allworth/s, wliich was 
not till past ten o'clock in the morning. 
He went directly up to her apartment, 
opened the door, and seeing she was not 
up, cried, ' Oh ! you are safe then, and I 
am resolved to keep you so.' He then 
locked the door, and delivered the ke^r to 
Honour, having first given her the strict- 
est charge, with fi^Kii ^jronwaiea o^ ^vw^x^ 
ibr her ldieUty,iLMmoiX AN»i^^\i«fc^^^ 
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of punishment in case she should betray 
her trust. 

Honour's orders were, not to suffer her 
mistress to come out of her room without 
tlie authority of tlie squire himself, and to 
admit none to her hut him and her aunt ; 
but she was herself to attend her with 
whatever Sophia pleased, except only pen, 
ink, and paper, ol which she was furbiuden 
the use. 

The squire ordered his daughter to dress 
herself, and attend him at dinner ; which 
she obeyed; and having sat the usual 
time, was again conducted to her prison. 

In the evening, tlie jailer Honour 
brought her tlie letter which she received 
from the gamekeeper. Sophia read it very 
attentively twice or tlirice over, and then 
threw herself upon the bed, and burst into 
a flood of tears. Mrs. Honour expressed 
ffreat astonishment at tiiLs behaviour in 
her mistress ; nor could she forbear very 
eagerly begging to know the cause of this 
])aiision. oophia made her no answer ibr 
S4mie time, and then starting suddenly up, 
ciiught her niuid by the hand, and cried, 
' O Honour ! I am undone.' — ' Marry for- 
bid,' crictt Honour : ' I wish tlie letter had 
been burnt before I had brought it to your 
hi'ship. I'm sure I thought it would have 
comforted your la'ship, or I would have 
sent it at tlie devil before I would have 
touched it' — ' Honour,' says Sophia, ' you 
are a good girl, and it is Vain to attempt 
concealing longer my weakness from you ; 
I have thrown away my heart on a man 
who hatli forsaken me.' — 'And is Mr. 
Junes,' answered tlie maid, ' such a perfidy 
man V — * He hath taken his leave of me,' 
says Sophia, ' for ever in that letter. Nay, 
he hath desired me to forget him. Could 
he have desired that, if ho had loved me? 
Could he have borne such a tlioufjrht? 
Ctmld he have written such a word?' — 
*No, certainly, ma'am,' cries Honour; 'and, 
to be sure, if' the best man in England was 
to desire me to forget him, I'd take him at 
his word. Marry come up! I am sure 
your la'ship hatli done him too much honour 
ever to think on lam. A young lady who 
may take iier choice of all tlie young men 
in the country. And to be sure, if 1 may 
be so presumptuous as to ofler my poor 
opinion, there is young Mr. Blifil, who, 
besideH that he is come of hcmest parents, 
mid will be one of tlie greatest squires all 
hereaboutif, he is to be sure, in my poor 
opinion, a more handsiimer and a more 
politer man by half; and besides, he is a 
young gentleman of a sober character, and 
who may defy any of the neighbours to sa v 
black is his eye : lie f(>llows no dirty trol- 
iopa, nor can an^ bastards be laid at his 
diwr. Forget him, indeed ! I thank Hea- 
ren I myseTi' ani not so much at my \ast 



prayers, as to suffer anv man to bid me 
forget him twice. If the best he tha t wears 
a head was for to go for to offer to say such 
an affronting word to me, I would never give 
him my company afterwards, if there was 
anotlier young man in tlie kingdom. And 
as I was saying, to be sure, there is youn^ 
Mr. Blifil.' — *Name not his detested nanuv 
cries Sophia. 'Nay, ma'am,' says Honour, 
'if your la'ship doth not like him, there 
be more jolly nandsome young men that 
would court your la'ship, if they had but 
the least eiicouragemenU I don't believe 
tliere is arrow young gentleman in this 
county, or in the next to it, that if your 
la'ship was but to look as if you had a mind 
to him, would not come about to make his 
offers directly.' — 'What a wretch dost thou 
imagine me, cries Sophia, ' by affronting 
my ears with such stun ! I detest all man- 
kind.' — ' Nay, to be sure, ma'am,' answer- 
ed Honour, ' your la'ship hath had enough 
to give you a surfeit of them. To be used 
ill by such a poor beggarly bastardly fel- 
low. — ' Hold your blasphemous tongue,' 
cries Sophia ; ^ how dare you mention his 
name with disrespect before me ? He use 
me ill ! No, his poor bleeding heart suffer- 
ed more when he writ the cruel words, than 
mine firom reading them. O ! he is all he- 
roic virtue, and angelic goodness. I am 
ashamed of the weaxness of my own pas- 
sion, for blaming what I ought to admire. 
O, Honour ! it is my good only which he 
consults. To my interest he sacrifices both 
himself and me. The apprehension of 
ruining me hath driven him to despair.' — 
' I am very glad,' says Honour, ' to hear 
your la'ship takes that into your considera- 
tion ; for to be sure, it must be nothing 
less than ruin, to give your mind to one 
that is turned out of doors, and is not worth 
a farthing in the world.' — * Turned out of 
doors?' cries Sophia hastily : ' how ! what 
dost thou mean ?' — ' Why, to be sure, 
ma'am, my master no sooner told Squire 
Allworthy alM)ut Mr. Jones having offered 
to make love to your la'ship, than the squire 
stripiK'd him stark naked, and turned him 
out of doors '.' — ' Ha !' says Sophia, ' I have 
been the cursed, wretched cause of his de- 
struction! Turned naked out of doors! 
Here, Honour, take all the money I have : 
take the rings from my fingers. Here, my 
watch : carry him all. Go, find him im- 
mediately.' — ' For Heaven's sake, ma'am,' 
answered Mrs. Honour, ' do but consider, 
if my master shoukl miss any of these 
things, I should be made to answer for 
them. Therefore, let me beg your la'ship 
not to part with your watch and jewels. 
Besides, the money, I think, is enough of 
all conscience; and as for that, master can 
.never know any tiling of tlie matter.' — 
\* Hetc» \X\eTi' w«» Sovhia, ' take every 
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larthin^ I am worth ; find him out imme- 
diately, and give it him. Go, go, lose not 
a moment.' 

Mrs. Honour departed according to or- 
ders, and, finding Black George below 
Btaire, delivered him the purse, wliich con- 
tained sixteen guineas, oeing indeed the 
whole stock of Sophia ; f()r though her fa- 
ther was very liberal to her, she was much 
too generous to be rich. 

Black George having received the purse, 
set forward towards the alehouse ; but in 
the way a thought occurred to him, whc- 
tlier he should not detain this mcmev like- 
wiw. His conscience, however, imme- 
diately started at this suggestion, and 
began to upbraid him with ingratitude to 
his benefactor. To this his avarice an- 
swered, That his conscience slum Id have 
considered the matter before, when he 
deprived p(K>r Jones of his 500/. That 
having quietly acquiesced in what was of 
so much greater importance, it was ab- 
surd, if not downright hvpocrisy, to affect 
any qualms at this trifle. In return to 
which, Conscience, like a good lawver, 
attempted to distinguish between an atiso- 
lute breach of trust, as here where the 
goods were delivered, and a bare conceal- 
ment of what was found, as in the former 
case. Avarice presently treated this with 
ridicule, called it a distinction without a 
difference, and absolutely insisted, that 
when once all pretensions of honour and 
virtue were given up in any one instance, 
that there was no precedent for resorting 
to them upon a second occasion. In short, 
poor Conscience had certainly been de- 
feated in the argument, had not Fear 
stepped in to her assistance, and very 
strenuously urged, that the real distinction 
betwt*en the two actions did not lie in the 
different degrees of honour, but of safety ; 
for that the secreting the 500/. was a 
matter of very litde hazard ; whereas the 
detaining the sixteen guineas was liable 
to the utmost danger ofdiscovery. 

By this friendly aid of Fear, Conscience 
obtained a complete victory in the mind 
of Black George, and, af\er making him 
a few compliments on his honesty, forced 
him to deliver the money to Joned. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

•9 shori chapter, eontaMng o ahort dudof^e behoeen 
Squirt lVe$tem and tda aiaUr, 

Mrs. Western had been engaged abroad 
all that day. The squire met iier at her 
return home ; and when she inquired af\er 
Sophia, he acquainted her that he had se- 
cured her safe enough. * She is locked up 
in chamber,' cries he ; ' and Honour keeps 
the key. As his Umks were full of prodi- 
gious wisdom and Magncity when he gave 



fiis sister this information, it is probable 
he expected nuich applause from her for 
what ne had done ; nut how was he dis- 
appointed, when, with a most disdainful 
aspect, she cried, * Sure, brother, you are 
the weakest of all men. Why will you 
not confide in me lor the management of 
my niece ? Why will vou interpose ? You 
have now undone alf that I have been 
spending my breath in order to bring 
anout. VVhile I have been endeavouring 
to fill her mind with maxims of pnulence, 
you have been provoking her to reject 
them. English women, brother, I tliank 
Heaven, are no slaves. We are not to 
be locked up like the Spanish and Italian 
wives. We have as good a right to liberty 
as yourselves. We are to w convinced 
by reason and persuasion only, and not 

governed by i()rce. I have seen the world, 
rother, and know what arguments to 
make use of; and if your folly had not 

f)re vented me, should have prevailed with 
ler to form her conduct by those rules of 
pnulence and discretion which I formeriy 
taught her.' — ' To be sure,' said the squire, 
' I am always in the wrong.* — * Brother,* 
answered the lady, *you are not in the 
wrong, unless when you meddle with mat- 
ters wyond your knowledge. You must 
agree, that I have seen most of the world ; 
and happy had it been for my niece, if she 
had not been taken from imder my care. 
It is by living at home with you that she 
hath learned romantic notions of love and 
nonsense.* — * You don't imagine, I hope,* 
cries the squire, ' that I have taught her 
any such things.' — ' Your ignorance, bro- 
ther,' returneil she, * as the great Milton 
says, almost subdues my patience.'* 

*D — n Milton,' answered the squire: 
*if he had the impudence to say so to my 
face, I'd lent him a douse, tho'f he was 
never so great a man. Patience ! An jrou 
c^>me to that, sister, I liave more occasion 
of patience, to be used like an overgrown 
sclKM>l-boy, as I am by you. Do you 
think no one hath any understanding, im- 
less he hath been about at court? Pox! 
the world is come to a fine pass, indeed, if 
we are all fools, except a parcel of niund- 
heads and Hanover rats. Pox ! I hope 
the times are a coming that we shall make 
fools of them, and every man shall enjoy 
his own. That's all sister; and every 
man shall enjoy his own. I hojic to xee 
it, sister, before the Hanover rats have eat 
up all (mr corn, and lefl us nothing but 
turnips to feed upon.' — *I protest, brother,' 
cries she, *you are now got beyond my 
understanding. Your jargon of* turnips 
and Hanover rats is to me perfectly unin- 
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telUgible/ — * I believe,' cries he, 'you don't 
care to hear o' em; but the country interest 
may succeed one dav or other for all that' 
— -' I wish,' answered the lady, ' you would 
think a little of your daughter's interesf; 
for, believe me, she is in greater danoer 
than the nation. — 'Just now,' said he, 
'you chid me for thinking on her, and 
would ha' her left to you/-—* And if you 
will promise to interpose no more,' an- 
swered she, ' 1 will, out of my regard to 



my niece, undertake the diarge.' — * WeR, 
do, then,' said the squire, ' for you know I 
always agreed, that women are the pro- 
perest to manage women.' 

Mrs. Western then departed, muttering 
something with an air or disdain, concern- 
ing women and management of the nation. 
She immediately repaired to Sophia's 
apartment, who was now, after a day's 
confinement, released again from her caj^ 
tivity^ 



BOOK VII. 



CONTAUriNO THESE DATS. 



CHAPTER I. 
A eo mp mritcn between the wortd and the ttnge. 

The world hath been often compared 
to the theatre ; and many grave writers, 
as well as the poets, have considered hu- 
man life as a great drama, resembling in 
almost every particular, those scemcal 
representations which Thespis is first re- 
ported to have invented, and which have 
Deen since received with so much appro- 
bation and delight in all polite countries. 

This thought hath been carried so far, 
and is become so general, that some words 
proper to the theatre, and which were at 
first metaphorically applied to the world, 
are now indiscriminately and literally 
spoken of both ; tiius stage and scene are 
by common use grown as familiar to us, 
when we speak of life in general, as when 
we confine ourselves to dramatic perform- 
ances ; and when transactions behind the 
curtain are mentioned. Saint James's is 
more likely to occur to our thoughts than 
Drury-lane. 

It may seem easy enough to account for 
all this, by reflecting that the theatrical 
stage is nothing more than a representa- 
tion, or, as Aristotle calls it, an imitation 
of what really exists; and hence, perhaps, 
we might fairly pay a very hi^h compli- 
ment to those who by their writings or ac- 
tions have been so capable of imitating 
life, as to have their pictures in a manner 
confounded with, or mistaken for, the 
originals. 

But, in reality, we are not so fond of 
paying comi)liments to these people, whom 
we use as children frequently do the instru- 
ments of their amusement ; and have much 
inore^leasure in hissing and buffetingthem 
than m Bdtniring their excellence. There 
Mjie mmny ollwr reasons which have uidiictd 



us to see this analogy betweea the world 
and the stage. 

Some have considered the larger part of 
mankind in the light of actors, as persona- 
ting characters bo more their own, and to 
which in fact they have no better title, than 
the player hath to be, in earnest, thought 
the king or emperor whom he represents^ 
Thus the hypocrite may be said to be a 
plaver ; and mdeed the Greeks called them 
both by one and the same name. 

The brevity of life hath likewise given 
occasion to this comparison* Sa the imr 
mortal Shakspeare — 

— ^Life'i a poor pUyer, 

That itruts and firets hi> hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more. 

For which hackneyed quotation I will make 
the reader amends by a very noble one, 
which few, I believe, have read. It is taken 
from a poem called the Deity, publish- 
ed about nine }reara ago, and long since 
buried in oblivion; — a proof that good 
books, no more than good men, do always 
survive the bad. 

From Hieei* all human actioiis take their q>nngs, 

The rise <^ empires, and the fall <^ kings ! 

See the vast Theatre <^Timc display*{ 

While o'er the scene succeeding heroes tread f 

With pomp the shining images succeed, 

What leaders triumph, and what monarchs Meed ! 

Perform the parts thy Proridence anign'd. 

Their pride, their passicms, to thy ends indin'd, 

Awhile they glitter in the face of day, 

Then at thy nod the phantoms pass away : 

No traces feft of all tne busy scene. 

But that remembrance says-HtAe dunf Aom been ! 

In all these, however, and in every other 
similitude c^life to the theatre, the resem- 
blance hath been always taken from the 
stage onlv. None, as I remember, have at 
all consioered the audience at tins great 
drama* 
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But as Nature oflen exhibits some of her 
best performances to a very full house, so 
will the behaviour of her spectators no less 
admit the above-mentioned comparison 
than that of her actors. In this vast thea- 
tre of time are seated the friend and the 
critic; here are claps and shouts, hisses 
and groans : in short, every thing which 
was ever seen or heard at the theatre 
royal. 

Let us examine this as one example ; for 
instance, in the behaviour of the great au- 
dience on that scene wliich Nature was 
pleased to exhibit in the twelflh chapter of 
the preceding book, where she introduced 
Black George running away with the 500^. 
from his friend and benefactor. 

Those who sat in the world's upper gal- 
lery treated that incident, I am well con- 
vinced, with their usual vociferation ; and 
every term of scurrilous reproach was most 
probably vented on that occasion. 

If we had descended to the next order 
of spectators, we should have found an 
equal degree of abhorrence, though less of 
noise and scurrility : yet here the good 
women gave Black George to the devil, 
and many of them expected every minute 
that the cloven-looted gentleman would 
letch his own. 

The pit, as usual, was no doubt divided : 
those wno delight in heroic virtue and per- 
fect character, objected to the producing 
such instances of villany, witliout punish- 
ing them very severely for the sake of ex- 
ample. Some of the author's friends cried, 
' Look'e, gentlemen, the man is a villain ; 
but it is nature for all that.' And all the 
vounfT critics of the age, the clerks, ap- 
prentices, &c. called it low, and fell a groan- 
ing. 

As for the boxes, they behaved with 
their accustomed politeness. Most of them 
were attending to something else. Some 
of those who regarded the scene at ail, 
declared he was a bad kind of man ; while 
others refused to give their opinion, till 
thev had heard that of the best jud^s. 

l^ow we, who are admitted behind the 
scenes of this great theatre of nature, (and 
no author ought to write any thing besides 
dictionaries or spelling-books who hath 
not this privile^,) can censure the action, 
without conceiving any absolute detesta- 
tion of the person whom, perhaps, Nature 
may not have designed to act an ill part 
in all her dramas ; for in this instance lite 
most exactly resembles the stage, since it 
is oAen the same person who represents 
the villain and the hero ; and he, who en- 
gages your admiration to-day, will, pro- 
baoly, attract your contempt to-morrow. 
As uarrick, whom I regard in tragedy to 
be the greatest ^nius uie world hath ever 
produced^ sometimes condescends to pky 



the fool ; so did Scipio the Great, and 
lius the Wise, according to Horace, many' 
vears ago ; nay, Cicero reports them to 
have been Mncredibly childish.' These, 
it is true, played the fool, like my friend 
Garrick, in jest only ; but several eminent 
characters nave, in numberless instances 
of their lives, played the fool egregioualy 
in earnest ; so far as to render it a matter 
of some doubt, whether their wisdom or 
folly was predominant; or whether they 
were better entitled to the applause or 
censure, the admiration or contempt, the 
love or hatred of mankind. 

Those persons, indeed, who have passed 
any time behind the scenes of this ^eat 
theatre, and are thoroughly acquainted 
not only with the several disguises which 
are there put on, but also with the fantas- 
tic and capricious behaviour of the Pas- 
sions, who are the managers and directors 
of this theatre, (for as to Reason, the pa- 
tentee, he is known to be a verv idle 
fellow, and seldom to exert himself,) may 
most probably have learned to understand 
the famous nil ad$nirari of Horace, or, in 
the English phrase, to stare at nothing. 

A sii^e bad act no more constitutes a 
villain in life, than a single bad part on the 
stage. The passions, uke the managers 
of a playhouse, oflen force men upon parts, 
without consulting their judgment, and 
sometimes without any regard to their 
talents. Thus the man, as well as the 
player, may condemn what he hiniself acts; 
nay, it is common to see vice sit as awk- 
wardly on some men, as the character of 
lago would on the honest face of Mr* Wil- 
liam Mills. 

Upon the whole, then, the man of can- 
dour and of true understanding is never 
hasty to condemn. He can censure an 
imperfection, or even a vice, without rage 
against the guiltv party. In a word, they 
are the same folly, the same childishness, 
the same ill-breeding, and the same ill- 
nature, which raise all the clamours and 
uproars both in life and on tlie stage. The 
worst of men generally have the words 
rogue and villain most m tlieir mouths, as 
tlie lowest of all wretches are the aptest to 
cry out low in the pit« 

CHAPTER U. 

CcnUanmg a ecnvenuHon which Mr, Jmti had 

wUh hms^f, 

Jones received his effects from Mr. All- 
worthy's early in the morning, with the 
following answer to his letter : — 

<SlE, 

* I am commanded by my uncle to ac- 
quaint you« that as be did vk»l \klQAft^^s^ 
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without the greatest deliberation, and afler 
the fullest evidence of your unworthiness, 
■o will it be always out of your power to 
cause the least alteration in his resolution. 
He expresses great surprise at your pre- 
sumption in saying you have resigned all 
pretensions to a young lady, to whom it is 
impossible you should ever have had any, 
her birth and fortune having made her so 
infinitely your superior. Lastly, I am 
commanded to tell you, that the only in- 
stance of your compfiance with my uncle's 
inclinations, which he requires, is, your 
immedintclv quitting this country. I can- 
not conclude this without ofiering you my 
advice, as a Christian, that you would stv 
riously think of amending your life. That 
you may be assisted with grace so to do, 
will be alwsiys the prayer of 

* Your humble servant, 

* W. Blifil.' 

Many contending passions were raised 
in our hero's mind by this letter; but the 
tender prevailed at last over the indignant 
and irascible, and a flood of tears came sea- 
sonably to his assistance, and possibly pre- 
vented his misfortunes from either turning 
his head, or bursting his heart. 

He grew, however, soon ashamed of in- 
dulging this remedy ; and, starting up, he 
cried, ' Well, then, I will give Mr. AUwor- 
thy the only instance he requires of my 
oliedience; I will go this moment — but 
whither? — why, let Fortune direct; since 
there is no other who thinks it of any con- 
sequence what becomes of this wretched 
person, it shall be a matter of equal indif- 
ference to myself. Shall I alone regard 

what no otheV Ha ! have I not reason 

to think there is another? — one whose value 
is above that of the whole world ! — ^I may, 
I must imagine my Sophia is not indiffer- 
ent to what becomes of me. Shall I then 
leave this only friend — and such a friend ? 
Shall I not stay with her ? — Where — how 
can I stay with her? Have I any hopes 
of ever seeing her, though she was as de- 
sirous as myself, without exposing her to 
the wrath of her father ? And to what 
purpose ? Can I think of solicitinjr such a 
creature to her own ruin ? Shall I indulge 
any passion of mine at such a price ? Shall 
I lurk about this country like a thief, with 
such intentions ? No, I disdain, I detest 
the thought Farewell, Sophia ; farewell, 
most lovely, most beloved — ' Here pas- 
sion stopped his mouth, and found a vent 
at his eyes. 

And now, having taken a resolution to 

leave the country, he began to debate with 

himself whither he should go. The world, 

as MUUm phrases it, lay all before him ; 

tad Jones no more than Adam, bad *tvy 

«wi« io whom he might resort for comfoTt.\ot]ln&T^ *\ ^ t«^ S»Aftt^ ^x^ct it 1 



or assistance. All his acquaintance were 
the acquaintance of Mr. Allworthy; and 
he had no reason to expect any counte- 
nance from them, as that gentleman had 
withdrawn his favour from him. Men of 
great and good characters should, indeed, 
be very cautious how they dii^card their 
dependants; for the consequence to the 
unhappy sufferer is being discarded by all 
others. 

What course of life to pursue, or to what 
business to apply himself, was a second 
consideration : and here the prospect was 
all a melancholy void. Every profession, 
and every trade, required length of time, 
and, what was worse, money : for matters 
are so constituted, that, * nothing out of 
nothing,' is not a truer maxim in physics 
than in politics; and every man, who is 
greatly destitute of money, is on that ac- 
count entirely excluded irom all means of 
acquiring it 

At last the Ocean, that hospitable friend 
to the wretched, opened her capacious 
arms to receive him ; and he instantly re- 
solved to accept her kind invitation. To 
express myselt less figuratively, he deter- 
mined to go to sea. 

This thought, indeed, no sooner sug- 
gested itself, than he eagerly embraced it ; 
and havinjj presently hired horses, he set 
out for Bristol to put it into execution. 

But before we attend him on this expe- 
dition, we shall resort a while to Mr. Wes- 
tern's, and see what further happened to 
the charming Sophia. 



CHAPTER III. 
Coniaining teveni dialogues. 

The morning in which Mr. Jones de- 
parted, Mrs. Western summoned Sophia 
into her apartment ; and having first ac- 
(juainted ner that she had obtained her 
liberty of her father, she proceeded to 
read her a long lecture on the subject of 
matrimony; which she treated not as a 
romantic scheme of happiness arising from 
love, as it hath been described by the 
poets ; nor did she mention any of those 
purposes for which we are taught by di- 
vines to regard it as instituted by sacred 
authority : she considered it ratner as a 
fund in which prudent women deposit 
their fortunes to the best advantage, in 
order to receive a larger interest for them 
than they could have elsewhere. 

When Mrs. Western had finished. So* 
phia answered, ' That she was very inca- 
pable of arguing with a lady of her aunt's 
superior knowledge and ex\)erienc-e, espe- 
cially on a subject which she had so very 
little considered, as this of matrimony.' 

* Ar^ie with me, child !' replied the 
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should have seen the world to very little 
purpose, truly, if I am to arc:ue with one of 
your years. I have taken this trouble, in 
order to instruct you. The ancirnt phi- 
losophers, such as Socrates, Alcibiades, 
and others, did not use to arj;ue with their 
scholars. You are to consider me, child, 
as Socrates, not askinj^ your opinion, hut 
only informinfiryou of mine.' From which 
last words the reader may pos.sil)ly ima- 
gine, that this lady had read no more of the 
philosophy of Socrates, than she had of 
that of Alcibiades ; and, mdeed, we cannot 
resolve his curiosity as to this i)oint. 

* Madam,' cries Sophia, * I nave never 
presumed to controvert any opinion of 
yours; and this subject, as i said, I have 
never yet thouurht ol', and, perhai)s, never 
may.' 

* Indeed, Sophy,' replied the aunt, * this 
dissimulation with me is very foolish. The 
French shall as soon persuade me that 
they take foreign towns in defence only of 
their own country, as you can impose on 
me to believe you have never yet thought 
seriously of matrimony. How can you, 
child, affect to deny that you have con- 
sidered of contracting an alliance, when 
you so well know I am acquainted with 
the party with wh»)m you desire to con- 
tract it? — an alliance as unnatural, and 
contrary to your interest, as a separate 
league with the French would be to the 
interest of the Dutch! But, however, if 
you have not hitherto considered of this 
matter, I promise you it is now high time; 
fiir my brother is resolved immediately to 
conclude the treaty with Mr. BUfil ; and, 
indeed, [ am a sort of guarantee in the 
atlair, and liave promised your concur- 
rence.' 

* Indeed, madam,' cries Sophia, ' this is 
the only instance in which I must disobey 
both yourseli' and my father. For this is 
a match which requires very little consi- 
deration in me to refuse.' 

* If I was not as great a phihwopher as 
Socrates himself,' returned Airs. \\ estern, 
*you would overcome my patience. What 
objection can you have to the young 
gentleman?' 

* A very solid objection, in my opinion,' 
says Sophia, — ' I hate him.' 

* Will you never learn a proj)er use of 
words ?' answered the aunt * Indeed, 
child you rhould consult Bailey's Dic- 
tionary. It is impossible you should hate 
a man from whom you have received no 
injury. By hatred^ therefore, you mean 
]io Hiore than dislike, which is no sufficient 
i>biection against your marrying of him. 
I have known many couples, who have 
entirely disliked each other, lead very com- 
fortable genteel lives. Believe me, child, 

I know these thii^BV hetter than you. You | 
you /. y 



will allow me, I thmk, to have seen the 
world, in which I have not an acquaint- 
ance who would not rather be thought to 
disHke her husband than to Kke him. The 
contrary is such out of fashion romantic 
nonsense, that tlie very imagination of it 
is shocking.' 

'Indeed, madam,' replied Sopliia, *I 
shall never marry a man I dislike. If I 
promise my father never to consent to any 
marriage contrary to his inclinations, I 
think 1 may hope he will never force me 
into that state contrary to my own.' 

*• Inclinations !' cries the aunt, with some 
warmth. 'Inclinations! I am astonished 
at your assurance. A young woman of 
your age, and unmarried, to talk of incli- 
nations t But whatever your inclinations 
may be, my brother is resolved ; nay, since 
you talk of inclinations, I shall advise him 
to hasten the treaty. Inclinations !' 

Sophia then flimg herself upon her 
knees, and tears began to trickle from her 
shining eyes. She entreated her aunt ' to 
have mercy upon her, and not to resent so 
cruelly her unwillingness to make herself 
miserable ;' often urging, ' that she alone 
was concerned, and that her happiness 
only was at stake.' 

As a bailiff, when well authorised by his 
writ, having possessed himself of the per- 
son of some unhappy debtor, views all his 
tears without concern ; in vain the wretch- 
ed captive attempts to raise compassion ; 
in vam the tender wife bereft of her com- 
panion, the little prattling boy, or frighted 
girl, are mentioned as inducements to re- 
luctanr^. The noble bumtrap, blind and 
deaf to every circumstance of distress, 
greatly rises above all the motives to hu- 
manity, and into the hands of the jailer 
resolves to deliver his miserable prey. 

Not less blind to the tears, or less deaf 
to every entreaty of Sophia, was the politic 
aunt ; iior less determmed was she to de- 
liver over the trembling maid into the 
arms of the jailer Blifil. She answered 
with great impetuosity, • So far, madam, 
from your being concerned alone, your 
concern is the least, or surely the least 
important. It is the honour of your family 
which is concerned in this alliance; you 
arc only the instrument. Do you conceive, 
mistress, tliat in an intermarriage between . 
kingdoms, as when a daughter of France 
is married into Spain, the princess herself 
is alone considered in the match ? No, it 
is a match between two kingdoms, rather 
than between two persons. The same 
hapiiens in great families, such as ours. 
The alliance between the families is the 
principal matter. You ought to have a 
greater regard for the honour of your 
iamily, than fox "^o>a o^rci ^^cwwbl\ %»A.]^ 
the exam^e ot « ^!tvsiw» wmsssX 'vdw^^ 
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yoa with thefle noble thoughts, you cannot 
Burcly complain at being used no worse 
than all princesses are used.' 

* I hope, madam,' cries Sophia, with a 
little elevation of voice, * I shall never do 
any thing to dishonour my family ; but as 
for Mr. filifil, whatever may be the consc- 
auence, I am resolved against him, and no 
force shall prevail in his favour.' 

Western, who liad been witliin hearing 
during the greater part of the preceding 
dialogue, had now exhausted all his pa- 
tience ; he therefore entered the room in 
a violent passion, crying, * D — n me then 
if shatunt ha' un, d — n me ifshatunt, tliat's 
all — that's all; d — n me ifshatunt.' 

Mrs. Western had collected a sufficient 
quantity of wrath for the use of Sophia ; 
but she now transferred it all to the squire. 
' Brother,' said she, * it is astonisliing that 
you will interfere in a matter whicn you 
had totally lefl to my negotiation. Regard 
to my family hatli made me take upon 
myself to be the mediating power, in order 
to rectify those mistakes in policy which 
you have committed in your daughter's 
education. For, brother, it is you — it is 
your preposterous conduct, which hatli 
eradicated all the seeds tliat I had formerly 
sown in her tender mind. It is you your- 
self who have taught her disobedience.' — 
' Blood !' cries the squire, foaming at the 
mouth, ' you are enough to conquer the 
patience of the devil ! Have I ever taught 
my daughter disobedience? — ^Here she 
8tands.-^pcak honestly, girl : did ever I 
bid you be disobedient to me? Have 
not I done every thing to humour and to 
gratify you, and to make you obedient to 
me ? And very obedient to me she was 
when a little child, belbre you took her in 
hand, and spoiled her, by tilling her head 
with a pack of court notions. Why, — 
why, — ^why,-— did I not overhear you tell- 
ing her she must behave like a princess ? 
You have made a Wliig of tlie girl ; and 
how should her father, or any body else, 
expect any obedience from her ?' 

* Brother,' answered Mrs. Western, 
with an air of great disdain, * I cannot ex- 
press the contempt I have for your poli- 
tics of all kinds ; but I will appeal likewise 
to the young lady herself, whether I have 
ever taught her any principles of disol>edi- 
enc^. On the contrary, niece, have I not 
endeavoun.*d to inspire you with a true 
idea of tlie several relations in which a 
human creature stands in society? Have I 
not taken infinite pains to show you, that 
the law of nature hath enjoined a duty on 
children to their parents? Have I not' told 
you what Plato says on that subject ? — a 
mAject on ^vhich you was so notoriously 

4ffO0imnt when you came first under my 
Mie^ timt I verily believe you did uot 



know the relation Ix^tween a daughter and 
a father.' — ' 'Tis a lie,' answered Wes- 
tern. ' The girl is no such a f<»ol, as to 
live to eleven years old without knowini; 
that she was her father's relation.' — ' O ' 
more than Gothic ignorance,' answered 
the ladv. *And as for vour manners, 
brother, I must tell you, tlicy deserve a 
cane.' — * Why tlien vou may gi' it me, if 
you think you are abfe,' cries iTie squire ; 
' nav, I suppose your niece then.* will be 
reaiy enough to help you,' — * Brother,' 
said 'Mrs. Western, 'though I despise you 
beyond expression, yet I shall endure your 
insolence no longtT ; so I desire my coach 
may be got ready immediately, lor I nni 
resolved to leave your house this very 
morning.' — * And a good riddance too,' an- 
sweredne : * I can bear your insolence no 
longer,-an you come to that. Blood ! it is 
almost enough of itself to make my daugli- 
ter undervalue my sense, when she hiurs 
you telling me every minute you despise 
me.' — *It is impossible, it is im|X)ssible,' 
cries the aunt; *no one can undervalue 
such a boor.' — * Boar,' answered tlie squire, 
* I am no boar ; no, nor ass ; no, nor rat 
neither, madam. Remember that — I am 
no rat I am a true Englishman, and not 
of your Hanover breed, that have eat up 
the nation.' — ' Thou art one of those wise 
men,' cries she, ' whose nonsensical prin- 
ciples have undone the nation ; by weak- 
ening tlie hands of our government at 
home, and by discouraging our friends, 
and encouraging our enemies abroad.' — 
' Ho ! are you come back to your politico ?' 
cries the sfiuire : * as lor those, I <lespise 
them as much as I do a f^— t.' Which 
last word he accompanied and graced with 
the very action, wliich, of all others, was 
the most proper to it. And whether it 
was tliis worcf, or the contempt expressed 
for her politics, which most affected Mrs. 
Western, I will not determine, but she 
flew into the most vident rage, uttered 
phrases improper to be here related, and 
instantly burst out of the house. Nor did 
her brother or her niece think proper 
either to stop or to follow her ; for the 
one was so much possessed by ccmcern, 
and the other by anger, that they were 
rendered almost motionless. 

The squire, li«)wever, sent afler his sis- 
ter the same holloa which attends the de- 
parture of a hare, when she is first started 
Delbrc the hounds. He was, indeed, a 
great master i)f this kind of vociferation, 
aiul had a liolloa proper for most occasions 
in life. 

Women who, like Mrs. Western, know 

the world, and have applied themstMves to 

philosophy and politics, would have im- 

. mediately availed themselves of the pre- 

\«eiil d:wp<»\\.VMi of Mr. Western's muid. 
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by throwing in a few artful compliments 
to hi8 understanding at the expense of his 
absent adversary; but poor ISophia was 
all simplicity, fiy which word we do not 
intend to insinuate to the reader, that she 
was silly, which is generally understood as 
a synonymous term with simple ; for she 
was indeed a most sensible girl, and her 
understanding was of the first rate ; but 
she wanted all that useful art which fe- 
males convert to so many good purposes 
in life, and which, as it rather arises from 
the heart than from the head, is oflen the 
property of the silliest of women. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Jt fidturt Iff a country gentUwmnan, taken from 

the life. 

Mr. Western having finished his holloa, 
and taken a little breath, began to lament, 
in very pathetic terms, the unfortunate 
condition of men, 'who are,' says he, 
' always whipt in by the humours of some 
d — n'd b— or other. I think I was hard 
run enough by your mother for one man ; 
but afler givuig her a dodge, here's an- 
other b— lollows me upon the foil ; but 
curse my jacket if I will be run down in 
this manner by any o' um.' 

Sophia never had a single dispute with 
her father, till this unlucky aflfair of Blifil, 
on any account, except in defence of her 
mother, whom she had loved most ten- 
derly, though she lost her in the eleventh 
year of her age. The squire, to whom 
that poor woman had been a faithful up- 

Eer-servant all the time of their marriaj^, 
ad returned that behaviour, by makmg 
what the world calls a good husband. He 
very seldom swore at her, (perhaps not 
above once a week,) and never beat her : 
she had not the least occasion for jealousy, 
and was perfect mistress of her time ; for 
she was never interrupted by her husband, 
who was engaged all the morning in his 
field exercises, and all the evening with 
bottle companions. She scarce mdeed 
ever saw him but at meals ; where she 
}iad the pleasure of carving those dishes 
which she had before attended at the 
dressing. From these meals she retired 
about nve minutes afler the other servants, 
having only staid to drink, ' the king over 
the water.*' Such were, it seems, Mr. 
Western's orders : for it was a maxim 
with him, that women should come in 
with the first dish, and go out af\er the 
first glass. Obedience to these orders was 
perhaps no difficult task ; for the conver- 
sation, (if it may be called so,) was seldom 
such as could entertain a lady. It con- 
sisted chiefly of holloaing, singing, rela- 
tions of sporting adventures, b y , and 
abuse of women and of the government. 



These, however, where the only seasons 
when Mr. Western saw his wife; for when 
he repaired to her bed, he was generally 
so drunk that he could not see ; an(L in 
the sporting season, he always rose from 
her before it was liffht. Thus was she 
perfect mistress of her time, and had 
besides a coach and four usually at her 
command; though unhappily indeed the 
badness of the neig^ibournood. and of the 
roads, made this oflittle use ; for none who 
had set much value on their necks would 
have passed through the one, or who had 
set any value on their hours, would have 
visited the other. Now, to deal honestly 
with the reader, she did not make all the 
return expected to so much indulgence; 
for she had been married against her will 
by a fond father, the match having been 
rather advantageous on her ride ; tor the 
squire's estate was upwards of 3000/. a 
year, and her fortune no more than a bare 
8000/. Hence, perhaps, she had contracted 
a little gloominess of^ temper ; for she waa 
rather a sood servant than a good wife ; 
nor had she always the gratitude to return 
the extraordinary degree of roaring mirth, 
with which the squire received her, even 
with a good-humoured smile. She .would, 
moreover, sometimes interfere with mat- 
ters which did not concern her, as the 
violent drinking of her husband, which in 
the gentlest terms she would take some of 
the few opportunities he gave her of re- 
monstrating against. And once in her 
life she very earnestly entreated him to 
carry her lor two months to London, 
which he peremptorily denied ; nay, wa» 
angry with his wife for the request ever 
af)er, being well assured that all the hus- 
bands in London are cuckolds. 

For this last, and many other good rea- 
sons, Western at length heartily hated his 
wife ; and, as he never concealed tliis ha- 
tred before her death, so he never forgot it 
afterwards; but when any thing in the 
least soured him, as a bad scenting day, or 
a distemper among his hounds, or any other 
such misfortune, he constantly vented his 
spleen by invectives against the deceased, 
sayinj?, ' If my wife was alive now, Ae 
would be glad of this.' 

These mvectivcs he was especially desi- 
rous of tiirowing forth before Sophia ; for 
as he loved her more than he did any otlicr, 
so he was really jealous that she had loved 
her mother better than him. And tliis 
jealousy Sophia seldom failed of heighten- 
mg on these occasions ; for he was not 
contented with violating her ears with the 
abuse of her mother, but endeavoured to 
force an explicit approbation of all this 
abuse ; with which desire he never ^'^^'i^ 
prevail upon her by any i^tois^^^DB^^p^J^^^ 
to comply. '■ .C'l^lWlF: 
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Hence some of mjr readers will, perliaps, 
wonder that the squire had not hated So- 
phia as much as he had hated her mother ; 
out I must inform thorn, tliat hatred is not 
the effect of love, even through the medi- 
um of jealousy. It is, indeed, very p)88i- 
ble for jealous persons to kill the obiects 
of tiieir jealousy, but not to hate tliem. 
Which sentiment bcin<j a pretty hard mor- 
sel, and bearing something of Ihe air of a 
paradox, we shall leave tlie reader to chew 
the cud upon it to tlie end of the chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 

Tke geturmu htkavwuri^ Sophia towarda htr aunt, 

Sophia kept silence durinijr the foregoing 
speech of her father, nor did she once an- 
swer, otheiAvise than with a sigh ; but as 
}ie understood none of the language, or, as 
he called it, lingo, of the eyes, so he was 
not satisfied without some further appro- 
bation of his sentiments, which he now de- 
manded of his daughter ; telling her, in the 
usual way, * he expected she was ready to 
take the part of every body a^inst him, 
as she had always done that ofthe b — her 
mother.' Sophia remaining still silent, he 
cried out, * What, art dumb ? — Why dost 
unt speak ? Was not thy mother a d — d 
b— to me ? Answer me that. What, I 
suppose you despise your father too, and 
don t think him good enou^ to speak to ?' 

* For Heaven's sake, sir, answered So- 
phia, ' do not give so cruel a turn to my 
silence. I am sure I would sooner die than 
be guilty of any disrespect towards you ; 
but how can I venture to speak, when 
every word must either offend my dear 
papa, or convict me ofthe blackest ingrati- 
tude, as well as impiety, to the memory of 
the best of mothers ; for such, I am certain, 
my mamma was always to me ?' 

' And your aunt, I suppose, is the best 
of sisters, too !' replied the squire. ' Will 

rbe so kind as to allow that she is a 
? I may fairly insist upon tliat, I 
think.' ^ ^ F" > 

* Indeed, sir,' says Sophia, ' I have great 
obligations to my aunt. She liath been a 
second mother to me.' 

' And a second wife to me too,' returned 
Western ; * so you will take her part too ! 
You won't confess that she hath acted the 
part ofthe vilest sister in the world ?' 

* Upon my word, sir,' cries Sophia, * I 
must belie my heart wickedly if i did. I 
know my aunt and you difier very much 
in your ways of thinking; but I have 
heard her a thousand times express the 
greatest affection for you; and i am con- 
vineed, that so far from her being the 
woist sister in the world, there are a very 
ftw who love a brother better.' 



* The English of all wliich is,' answered 
the squire, * that I am in the wrong. Ay, 
certainly. Ay, to be sure ; the woman is 
in the right,' and the man in the wrong 
always.' 

' l^ardon me, sir,' cries Sophia. * I did 
not say so.' 

* What don't you say?' answered the 
father: *you have the impudence to say 
she's in the right ; doth it not follow then 
of course thai I am in the wron^r And 
perhap>8 1 am in the wrong to sufllcr such a 
presbyterian Hanoverian b — to come into 
my houi^e. She may 'dite me of a plot fur 
any thing I know, and give my estate to 
the government.' 

' So tar, sir, from injuring you or your 
estate,' says Sophia, * if my aunt had diod 
yesterday,' I am convinced she would have 
left you her whole fortune.' 

Whether Sophia intended it or no, I 
shall not presume to assert ; but certain it 
is, these last words i)enetrated very deep 
into the ears of her father, and produced a 
much more sensible effect than all she had 
said l)efore. He received the sound with 
much t)ie same action as a man receives a 
bullet in his head. He started, staggered, 
and turned pale. After which he remained 
silent al)ove a minute, and then liegan in 
the following hesitating manner : * Yes- 
terday ! she would have left me her estate 
yesterday ! would she. Why yesterday, 
of all the days in the year ? \ suppose if 
she dies to-morrow, she will leave it to 
somebody else, and perhaps out of the 
vamily.'— *My aunt, sir,' cries Sophia, 
*hath very violent passions, and I can't 
answer what she may do under their in- 
fluence.' 

' You can't !' returned the father ; * and 
pray who hath been the occasion of put- 
ting her into those violent passions ? Nay, 
who hath actually put her into them ? 
Was not you and she hard at it before I 
came into the room ? Besides, was not all 
our quarrel aUnit you ? I have not quar- 
relled with sister this many years but 
upon your account; and now you would 
throw the whole blame upon me, as tho'f 
I sliould be the occasion of her leavint' the 
estate out o' the vamilv. I could have 
expected no better, indeed : this is like tlie 
return you make to all the rest of my 
fondness.' 

*I beseech you, then,' cries Sophia, 
* upon my knees I beseech you, if I have 
been the unhappy occasion of this differ- 
ence, that you will endeavour to make it 
up with my aunt, and not suffer her to 
leave your iiouse in this violent rage of 
anger: she is a very good-natured wo- 
man, and a few civil words will satisfy 
her. — ^Let me entreat you, sir.' 
I *So, I must go and ask pardon for your 
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fault, must I ?' answered Western. ' You 
have l<wt the hare, and I must draw every 
way to find her oi^m? Indeed, if I was 
certain' — Here he stopped, and Sophia 
throwing in more entreaties, at length 
prevailed upon him ; so that, afler ventmg 
two or three bitter sarcastical expressions 
against his daughter, he departed as fast 
as he could to recover his sister, before 
her equipage could be gotten ready. 

Sophia tnen returned to her chamber of 
mourning, where she indulged herself, (if 
the phrase may be allowed me,) in all the 
luxury of tender grief. She read over 
more than once the letter which she had 
received from Jones; her muff too was 
used on this occasion; and she bathed 
l>oth these, as well as herself, with tears. 
In this situation, the friendly Mrs. Honour 
exerted her utmost abilities to comfort her 
alilicted mistress. She ran over the names 
of many young gentlemen ; and having 
greatly commended their parts and per- 
M)ns, assured Sophia that she might take 
ber choice of any. These methiKis must 
have certainly been used with some suc- 
cess in disorders of the like kind, or so 
bkilful a practitioner as Mrs. Honour 
would never have ventured to apply them ; 
nay, I have heard that the college of 
chambermaids hold them as sovereign 
remedies as any in the lemale dispensary; 
but whether it was that Sophia's disease 
differed inwardly from those cases with 
which it agreed in external syniptoms, I 
will not assert ; but, in fact, the good wait- 
ing-woman did more harm than good, and 
at last so incensed her mistress, (which 
was no easv matter,) tliat with an angry 
voice she dismissed her from her presence. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ConUdning great variety of matter. 

Tub squire overtook his sister just as 
she was stepping into the coach, and partly 
by force, and partly by solicitations, pre- 
vailed upon her to order her horses back 
into their quarters. He succeeded in tliis 
attempt without much difficulty ; for the 
lady was, as we have already hinted, of a 
most placable dis[)osition, and greatly loved 
her brother, though she despised his parts, 
or rather his little knowledge of the world. 

Poor Sophia, who had first set on foot 
this reconcdiation, was now made the sa- 
crifice to it. They both conciu'red in their 
censures on her conduct; jointly declared 
war against her, and directly proceeded to 
counsel, how to carry it on \i\ the most 
vigorous manner. For this purpose, Mrs. 
Western proposed not only an mmiediate 
conclusion of the treaty with AUworthy, 
but as immediately to carry it into execu- 



tion; saying, 'That there was no other 
way to succeed with her niece, but by vio- 
lent methods, whicli she was convinced 
Sophia had not sufficient resolution to re- 
sist. By violent,' says she, * I mean rather 
hastv measures ; for as to confinement or 
absolute force, no such things must or can 
be attempted. Our plan must be con- 
certed lor a surprise, and not for a storm.' 

These matters were resolved on, when 
Mr. Blifil came to pay a visit to his mis- 
tress. The squire no sooner heard of his 
arrival, than he stepped aside, by his sis- 
ter's advice, to give his daughter orders 
for the proper reception of^her lover; 
which he did with the most bitter execra- 
tions and denunciations of judgment on 
her refusal. 

The impetuosity of the 8(][uire bore down 
all before him ; and Sophia, as her aunt 
very wisely foresaw, was not able to re- 
sist him. She agreed, therefore, to see 
Blifil, though she liad scarce spirits or 
strength sufficient to utter her assent In- 
deed, to give a peremptory denial to a 
father whom she so tenderly loved, was 
no easy task. Had this circumstance 
been out of the case, much less resolution 
tlian what she was really mistress of, would, 
perhaps, have served her; but it is no 
unusual thing to ascribe those actions en- 
tirely to fear, which are in a great measure 
proJuced by love. 

In pursuance, therefore, of her father's 
peremptory command, Sophia now admit- 
ted Mr. dlifil's visit. Scenes like this, 
when painted at large, afford, as we have 
observed, very little entertaiiunent to the 
reader. Here, therefore, we shall strictly 
adhere to a rule of Horace ; by which 
writers are directed to pass over all those 
matters which they despair of placing in 
a shining light; — a rule, we conceive, of 
excellent use, as well to the historian as to 
the poet ; and which, if followed, must at 
least have this good effect, that many a 
great evil, (for so all great books are 
called,) would thus be reduced to a small 
one. 

It is possible, the great art used by Blifil 
at this mterNnew would have prevaded on 
Sophia to have made another roan in his 
circumstances her confidant, and to have 
revealed the whole secret of her heart to 
him; but she had contracted so ill an 
opinion of this young gentleman, that she 
was resolved to place no confidence in 
him ; for simplicity, when set on its guard, 
is often a match for cunning. Her be- 
haviour to him, therefore, was entirely 
forced, and indeed such as is generally 
prescribed to virgins upon the second 
formal visit from one who is appointed to 
be their husband. 

But though Blifil declared himsrif to Ihe 
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squire perfectly satisfied with liis recep- 
tion, vet that gentleman, who, in company 
with his sister, had overheard all, was not 
80 well pleased. He resolved, in pursu- 
ance of the advice of the sage lady, to 
push matters as forward as (xissible ; and 
addressing himself to liis intended son-in- 
law in the hunting phrase, he cried, afler 
a loud holloa, 'Follow her, l)oy, tbllow 
her; run in, run in; tliat's it, honeys. 
Dead, dead, dead. Never be bashful, nor 
stand shall I, shall I? Allwortiiy and I 
can finish all matters between us this atlcr^ 
noon, and let us ha' the wedding to-mor- 
row.' 

Blifil having conveyed the utmost satis- 
faction into his countenance, answered, 
' As tliere is nothing, sir, in the world 
which I do so eagerly desire as an alliance 
with your family, except my union with 
the most amiable and deserving Sophia, 
you may easily imacrine how impatient I 
must be to see myself in possession of my 
two highest wishes. If 1 have not there- 
fore importuned you on this head, vou will 
impute it only to my fear of offenilini; the 
lady by endeavouring to hurry on so bless- 
ed an event, faster than a strict compli- 
ance with all the rules of decency and de- 
corum will permit. But if, by vour interest, 
sir, she might be induced to dispense with 
any formalities ' 

* Formalities! with & POx!' answered the 
squire. ' Pooh, all stuff and nonsense. I 
tell thee, she shaU ha' thee to-morrow: you 
will know the world better hereafter, when 
you come to my age. Women never gi' 
their consent, man, if they can help it, 'tis 
not the fashion. If I had staid for her 
mother's consent, I might have been a 
bachelor to this da v. — ^To her, to her, to 
her, that's it, you jolJy do^. I tell thee shat 
ha' her to-morrow momm^.' 

Biifil suffered himself to Be overpowered 
by the forcible rhetoric of the squire ; and 
it bein^ agreed that Western should close 
with Allworthy that very af\emoon, the 
lover departed home, having first earnestly 
begged that no violence might be offered 
to the lady by this haste, in the same man- 
ner as a popish inquisitor begs the lay 
power to 00 no violence to the heretic de- 
livered over to it, and against whom the 
church hath passed sentence. 

And, to say the truth, Blifil had passed 
sentence against Sophia; for, however 
pleased he had declared himself to Western 
with his reception, he was by no means 
satisfied, unless it was that he was con- 
vinced of the hatred and scorn of his mis- 
tress ; and this had produced no less re- 
ciprocal hatred and scorn in him. It may, 
perhaps, be asked, * Why then did he not 
put an immediate end to all further court- 
ihipF' I answer, for that very rea80ii» as 



well as for several others equally goody 
which we shall now proceed to open to 
tlie reader. 

Though Mr. Blifil was not of the com- 
plexion o^ Jones, nor ready to eat every 
woman he saw ; yet he was far from being 
destitute of that appetite which is said to 
be the common property of all animals. 
Witli this, he had likewise that dUtinguisIi- 
ing taste, which serves to direct men in 
their choice of tlie object or food of their 
several appetites ; and this taught him to 
consider Sophia as a most delicious morsel ; 
indeed, to regard her with the same desires 
wliich an ortolan inspires into the soul of 
an epicure. Now the agonies wliich af- 
fected tlie mind of Sophia, rather augment- 
ed than impaired her oeauty ; for her tears 
added brightness to her eyes, and her 
breasts rose higher with her sighs. Indeed, 
no one hath seen beauty in its highest lus- 
tre, who hath never seen it in distress. 
Blifil therefore looked on this human orto- 
lan with greater desire than when he view- 
ed her last ; nor was his desire at all les- 
sened by the aversion which he discovered 
in her to himself. On the contrary, this 
served rather to heighten the }^easure he 
proposed in rifling her charms, as it added 
triumph to lust ; nay, he had some further 
views, from obtaining the absolute posses - 
sion of her person, which we detest too 
much even to mention ; and revenge itself 
was not without its share in the gratifica- 
tions which he promised iiimself. The 
rivalling poor Jones, and supplanting him 
in her afiections, added another spur to his 
pursuit, and promised another additional 
rapture to his enjoyment. 

Besides all these views, which to some 
scrupulous persons may seem to savour too 
much of malevolence, he had one prospect, 
which few readers will re^p^rd with any 
great abhorrence. And this was, the es- 
tate of Mr. Western ; which was all to be 
settle on his daughter and her issue ; for 
so extravagant was the affection of that 
fond parent that, provided his child would 
but consent to be miserable with the hus- 
band he chose, he cared not at what price 
he purchased him. 

For these reasons Mr. Blifil was so de- 
sirous of the match, that he intended to 
deceive Sophia, by pretending love to her ; 
and to deceive ner father and his own 
uncle, by pretending he was bebved by 
her. In doing this, he availed himself of 
the piety of /^hwackum, who held, that if 
the end proposed was religious, (as surely 
matrimony is,) it mattered not how wickecl 
were the means. As to other occasions, 
he used to apply the philosophy of Square, 
wliich taught, that the end was immate- 
rial, so that the means were fair, and con- 
siateut with moral rectitude. To say 
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truth, there were few occurrences in life 
on which he could not draw advantage 
from the precepts of one or other of tliose 
great masters. 

Little deceit was indeed necessary U) be 
practised on Mh Western ; who thouj^ht 
the inclinations of his daughter of as little 
consequence as Bliiil himself conceived 
them to be ; but as the sentiments of Mr. 
Allworthy were of a very different kind, 
so it was absolutely necessary to impose 
on him. In this, however, Blifil was so 
well assisted by Western, that he suc- 
ceeded without difficulty ; for as Mr. AU- 
wortliy had been assured by her father, 
that Sophia had a prop)er aflectlon for 
Blifil, and that all which he liad suspected 
concerning Jones was entirely false, Blifil 
had nothing more to do than to confirm 
these assertions ; which he did with such 
equivocations, that he preserved a salvo 
for his conscience; and had the satisfac- 
tion of conveyinii^ a lie to his uncle, with- 
out the guilt of telling one. When he 
was examined touching the inclinations 
uf Sophia by Allworthy, who said, 'He 
would on no account be accessary to 
ibrcing a young lady into a marriage con- 
trary to her own will;' he answered, ' That 
the real sentiments of young ladies were 
very difficult to be understood; that her 
beliaviour to him was full as forward as 
he wished it ; and that, if' he could believe 
her father, she had all the affection for 
liim which any lover could desire. As 
for Jones,' said he, *• whom I am loath to 
call villain, tliou^h his behaviour to you, 
sir, sufficiently justifies the appellation, 
Ids own vanity, or perhaps some wicked 
views, mi^ht make him boast of a false- 
hood ; for if there had lieen any reality in 
Miss Western's love for him, the greatness 
of her fortune would never have suffered 
liim to desert her, as you are well in- 
formed he hath. Lastlv, sir, I promise 
you I would not myself*, for any considera- 
tion, no, not for the whole world, consent 
to marry this youn^r lady, if I was not 
p>er8uaded she had all the passitm for me 
which I desire she sliould have.' 

This excellent method of conveying a 
falsehood with the heart only, without 
making the ton^e guilty of an untruth, 
by the means of equivocation and impos- 
ture, hath quieted the conscience of many 
a notable deceiver; and yet, when we 
consider that it is Omniscience on which 
these endeavour to impose, it may possibly 
seem capable of affording only a very su- 
perfiicial comfort ; and that this artful and 
refined distinction between communicating 
a lie, and telling one, is liardly worth tlie 
pains it costs them. 

Allworthy was pretty well satisfied with 
what Mr. Western and Mr. Blifil told 



him ; and the treaty was now, at the end 
of two days, concluded. Nothing then 
remained ))revious to the office of the 
priest, but the office of tlie lawyers, which 
threatened to take up so much time, that 
Western offered to bind himself by all 
manner of covenants, rather than defer 
the happiness of the young couple. In- 
deed, he was so very earnest and pressing, 
that an indifierent person might have coiw 
cluded he was more a principal in tills 
match than he really was : but this eager- 
ness was natural to him on all occasions ; 
and he conducted every scheme he under^ 
took in such a manner, as if the success 
of that alone was sufficient to constitute 
the whole happiness of his fife. 

Tfie joint importunities of both father 
and son-in-law would probably have pre- 
vailed on Mr. Allworthy, who brooked but 
ill any delay of giving happiness to others, 
had not Sophia lierself prevented it, and 
taken measures to put a final end to the 
whole treaty, and to rob both church and 
law of those taxes, whicli these wise bodies 
have thought proper to receive from the 
propagation of the human species in a 
lawful manner. Of which in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Ji strange resotutum of Sopkia, and a man jfnmge 
stratagem of Mrs, Hmwwr, 

Though Mrs. Honour was principaUy 
attached to her own interest, she was not 
without some Uttle attachment to Sophia. 
To say truth, it was very difficult for any 
one to know that young lady without 
loving her. She no sooner, therefore, 
heard a piece of news, which she imagined 
to be of great imp<)rtance to her mistress, 
than, quite forgetting the anger which she 
had conceived two days before, at her un- 
pleasant dismission irom Sophia's presence, 
she ran hastily to inform her of the news. 

The beginning of her discourse was as 
abrupt as her entrance into the room. 'O 
dear ma'am !' says she, * what doth your 
la'ship think ? To be sure I am frightened 
out of my wits ; and yet I thought it my 
duty to tell your la'ship, though perhaps 
it may make you angry ; for we ser\'ant8 
don't always know what will make our 
ladies angry ; for, to be sure, every thing 
is always laid to the charge of a servant. 
When our ladies are out of humour, to be 
sure we must be scolded ; and to be sure 
I should not wonder if your la'ship should 
be out of humour ; nay, it must surprise 
you certainly, ay, and shock you too,'— 
** Good Honour," let me know it without 
any longer preface,' says Sophia ; * there 
are few things, I promise you, which will 
surprise, ana (eNiieT "w\\\c^ V^ ^fiaK^^i. 
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—'Dear ma'am,' answered Honour, 'to 
be sure, I overheard my master talking to 
Parson Supple about i?otting a licence this 
very afternoon ; and to be sure 1 heard 
him say, your la 'ship should be married 
to-morrow morninja^. S(»phia turned pale 
at these words, and repeated eagerly, 
"To-morrow morning!' — * Yes, ma'am,' 
replied the trusty waiting-woman, * I will 
taxe my oath I heard my master say so.' 
— * Honour,' says Sopliia, ' you have botli 
surprised and sliockcd me to such a de- 
gree, that 1 liave scarce any l>rcath or 
spirits left. What is to Im? done in my 
dreadiul situation ?' — ' I wish I was able to 
advise your la 'ship,' says she. * Do ad- 
vise me,' cries Sophia, *■ i)ray, dear Honour, 
advise me. Tlnnk what you would at- 
tempt it' it was your own cnse.' — ' Indeed, 
ma'am,' cries Hontnir, *■ I v.'ishyour la'ship 
and I could change situations; that is,] 
mean, without hurling your la'ship; lor 
to be sure I don't wish you so bad as to 
be a servant ; but bccauKc, that it* so be it 
was my case, I should fin<] no manner of 
diflicultv in it; for, in mv poor opinion, 
voung ^uire Bliiil is a cliarming, sweet, 
handsome man.' — * Don't mention such 
stuff,' cries Sophia. * Such stutF,' repeated 
Honour; * why there. Well, to be sure, 
what's one man's meat is another man's 
poison, and the same is altogi^thtT as true 
of women.' — 'Honour,' says Sophia, 'ra- 
ther tlian submit to be the wile of that 
contemptible \vretch, I would ])lunge a 
dagger into my heart.' — * O lud, ma'am !' 
answered the otiier, * I am sure you fright- 
en me out of m^ wits now. I^t me Ix^ 
seech vour la'ship not to sutler such wicked 
thoughts to come into your head. O lud ! 
to be sure I tremble every inch of me. 
Dear ma'am, consider, that to be denied 
Christian burial, and to have your corpse 
buried in the highway, and a stake drove 
through you, as Farmer Halfpenny was 
served at Ox Cross ; and, to be sure, his 
ghost hath walked there ever since, ibr 
several people have seen him. To be sure 
it can be nothing but the devil which can 
put such wicked tlioughts into the head of 
any bo.dy ; for certainly it is less wicked to 
hurt all the world than one's own dear 
self, and so I have heard said by more par- 
sons than one. If your la'ship hath such 
a violent aversion, and hates the young 
gentleman so very bad, that you can't bear 
to tlunk of going into bed to liim ; for to 
be sure there may be such antipathies in 
nature, and one had lioverer touch a toad 
than the flesh of some people.' 

Sophia had been too much wrapt in con- 
templation to pay any great attention to 
the foregoing excellent discourse of her 
maid ; interrupting her, therefore, without 
making any answer to it, she said, 'Ho- 



nour, I am come to a resolution. I am 
determined to leave my father's house this 
very night ; and if you have the friendship 
tor me which you have often professed, 
you will keep me company.' — *That I 
will, ma'am, to the world s end,' answered 
Honour ; ' but I beg vour la'siiip to con- 
sider the consequence, Wlbre you under- 
take any rash action. W^here can your 
la^siiip possibly go ?' — ' There is,' replied 
Sophia, ' a lady of quality in London, a 
relation of mine, who spent several months 
with my aunt in the C4>untry; during all 
which \ime she treated me with great 
kindness, and expressed so much pleasure 
in my company, that she earnestly desired 
my aunt to sutler me to go with her to 
London. As she is a woman of very 
groat note, I shall easily find her out, uud 
I make no doubt of bein*; very well and 
kindly received by her.— *I would not 
have' vour la'ship too c-onfident of that,* 
cries llonour ; ' for the tirst lady I lived 
with used to invite people very earnestly 
to her liouse ; but if she hoard aflerwards 
they were coming, she used to get out of 
the* way. Besides, though this lady would 
be very glad to see vour la'ship, as to be 




mistaken, Honour,' says Sophia : *■ slie 
looks upon the autliority of a father in a 
much lower light than I do; for she pressed 
me violently to go to London with her, 
and when I refused to go without my fa- 
ther's consent, she laughed me to scorn, 
called me silly country girl, and said, I 
should make a pure loving wife, since I 
could be so dutiful a daughter.' So I have 
no doubt but she will both receive me, 
and protect me too, till my father, finding 
me out of his power, can be brought to 
some reason.' 

'Well but, ma'am,' answered Honour, 
' how doth your la'ship think of making 

{^our escape? Where will you get any 
lorses or conveyance? For as for your 
own horse, as all the servants know a 
little how matters standi between my mas- 
ter and your la'ship, Uobin will be hanged 
before he will sutier it to go out of the 
stable without my master's express or- 
ders.' — ' I intend to escape,' said Sophia, 
* by walking out of the uoors when they 
are open. I thank Heaven mv legs are 
very able to carry me. They Lave sup- 
ported me many a long evening af^er a 
nddle, with no very agreeable partner; 
and surely they will assist me in nmning 
from so detestable a partner for life.' — * 
Heaven, ma'am ! doth your la'ship know 
what you are sayituj:?' cries Honour, 
' would you think of\valking about the 
country by night, and akme.' — ^'Not alone,' 
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answered the lady : * you have promised to 
bear me company.' — 'Yes, t«i be sure,' 
cries Honour, 'I will tbllow your la'ship 
through the world ; but your la'shi]) had 
almost as good he alone ; for I nhall not 
be able to defend you, if any robbers, or 
other villains, should meet with you. Nay, 
I should be in as horrible a fright as your 
la'ship; for to be certain, they would 
ravish us both. Besides, ma'am, consider 
how cold the nij^htd are now : we shall be 
fn)zen to death.' — *A good brisk pace,' 
answered Sophia, * will preserve us from 
the cold ; and if 'you cannot defend me 
from a villain, Honour, I will defend you ; 
for I will take a pistol with me. T*hcre 
are twt> always charged in the hall.' — 
* Dear ma'am, you frigliten me more and 
more,' cries Honour : * sure your la'ship 
would noi venture to fire it oti'! I had 
rather run any chance, than your la'ship 
should do tliat.' — ' Why so?' says Stiphia, 
smiling : ' would not you. Honour, lire a 
pistol at any one who should attack your 
virtue ?' — * To lie sure, ma'am,' cries 
Honour, * one's virtue is a dear thing, es- 
pecially to us poor servants ; ft)r it is 0!ir 
livelihocMl, as a body mav say: vet I mor- 
tally hate fire-arms; forao many accidents 
happen hv them.' — * Well, well,' says So- 
phia, ' I fcelieve I may insure your virtue 
at a cheap rate, without carrying any 
arms with us ; for I intend to take horst^s 
at the very first town w^e come to, and 
we shall hardly he attacked in our way 
thither. Look^e, Honour, I am resolved 
to go ; and if you will attend me, I pro- 
mise you I will reward you to the very 
utmost of my power.' 

This last argument had a stronger effect 
on Honour than all the preceding. And 
since she saw her mistress so determined, 
she desisted from any further dissuasions. 
They then entered into a debate on ways 
and means of executing their project. 
Here a verv stuhhorn ditiicuttv occurred, 
and this was the removal of their effects, 
which was much more esisily got over by 
the mistress than hy tlie maid : for when 
a lady hath onci; taken a re.S4>lution to run 
to a lover, or to run Iroin him, all obstacles 
are considered as triHes. But Honour 
was inspired by no such motive : she had 
no raptures to exjK-ct, nor any terrors to 
shun; and besides the real value of her 
clothes, in which consisted a great |)art of 
her fortune, she had a capricious fondness 
for several gowns, and other tilings ; either 
because they l)ecanie her, or because they 
were given her by such a particular per- 
flon ; because she had bought them lately, 
or because she had had them long ; or for 
some other reason equally good ; so that 
she could not endure the thoughts of leav- 
ing the poor things 1)ehind her, exposed to 



the mercy of Western, who, she doubted 
not, would in ids rage make them sufler 
martyrdom. 

The ingenious Mrs. Himour having ap- 
plied all her oratory to dissuade her mis- 
tress from her j)urjH)se, when she found 
her positively determined, at last started 
the following ex[)edient to remove her 
clothes, viz. to get herself turned out of 
doors that very evening. Sophia highly 
approveil this method, but doubted how it 
might be brouglit aUmt, * Oh ! ma'am,' 
cries Honour, 'your la'shipmay trust that 
to me : we servants very well know how 
to obtain this favour of tnir masters and 
mistresses ; though sometimes, indeed, 
where they owe us more waives than ihey 
can readily pay, they will piit up with all 
our affronts, and will hardly take any warn- 
ing we can give them : but the sc{uirc is 
none of those ; and since your la'ship is 
resolved upon setting out lo-night, [ war- 
rant I get disflmrired this at\ernoon.' It 
was then res(>lved that she shoidd pack up 
some linen and a night-gown for Sophia, 
with her own things; and as tor all her 
other clothes, the yimng lady abandoned 
them with no more rt^morse than the sailor 
feels when he throws over the goods of 
others in order to save his own lite. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Containing Mcenes of altercation, of no very imrom- 

mon kind, 

Mrs. Honour had scarce sooner parted 
from her young lady, than stmiething, (lor 
I would not, like the oid woman in tjfueve- 
do, injure tlie devil by any false accusa- 
tion, and possibly he mij^ht have no hand 
in it,) but something, I say, suggestecl 
itself to her, that by sacrificing Sophia and ■ 
all her secrets to Sir. Western, she might 
prohably make her fortune. Manv consi- 
derations urged this discovery, 'the fair 
prosj)ect of a handsome reu'ard ti)r so 
great and acceptable a serw^e to the 
squire, tempted her avarice; and again, 
the danger of the enterprise* she ha<l un- 
dertaken ; the uncertainty of its succesN : 
night, cold, robbers, ravishers, all alarmed 
her tears. So forcibly did all these operate 
upon her, that she \vas almost dt;terinined 
to go directly to the squire, and to lay 
open the whole affair. She was, however, 
too upright a judge to decree on one side, 
l»elbre she had heard the other. And here, 
first, a journey to London a|)peared very 
strongly in support of Sophia. She ea- 
gerly longed to see a place in wliich she 
fancied charms short only of those which 
a raptured saint imagines in Heaven. In 
the next place, as she knew Sophia to 
have much more generosity than h(.'r mas- 
ter, 80 her fidelity promised her a greato*" 
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reward than Bhe could gain by treachery. 
She then crosft-examiued all the articles 
which had raised hor fears, on the other 
fide, and found, on iiiirly siftinp; the mat- 
ter, that tliere was very little in them. 

And now botli scales bein^r reduced to a 
pretty even balance, her love to her mis- 
tress being thrown into tlie scale of her in- 
tegrity, made that preponderate, when a 
circumstance struck union her imagination, 
which might have had a dangerous eliect, 
had its whole weight been fairly put into 
the other scale. This was the length of 
time which must intervene before Sophia 
would be able to fulfil her promises ; for 
though she was entitled to her mother's 
fortune at the death of her father, and to 
the sum of 3000/. lef\ her by an uncle wlicn 
she came of age ; yet these were distant 
days, and many accidents might prevent 
the intended generosity of the young lady; 
whereas the rewards she mfght exjK-ct 
from Mr. Western wore immediate. But 
while she was pursuing this tiiou^ht, the 
good genius of Sophia, or that which pre- 
sided over the integrity of Mrs. Honour, 
or perhaps mere chance, sent an accident 
in tier way, which at once preserved her 
fidelity, and even facilitated tlie intended 
business. 

Mrs. Western's maid claimed great su- 
periority over Mrs. Honour, on several 
accounts. First her birth was higher: for 
her great grandmother by the mother's side 
was a cousin, not far removed, to an Irish 
peer. Secondly, her wages were greater. 
And lastly, she* had been at London, and 
}uul of consequence seen more of the wnrld. 
She had always behaved, tlierefore, to Mrs. 
Honour with that reserve, and had always 
exacted of her those marks of distinction, 
which every order of leninles preserves and 
mjuires in conversation with those of an 
interior order. Now as Honour did not at 
all times agree with tliis doctrine, but 
would frequently break in upon the respect 
wliich the other demanded, Mrs. Western's 
maid was not at all pleased with her com- 
pany ; indeed, she earnestly longed to re- 
turn home to the house of her mistress, 
where she domineered at will over all the 
other servants. She had been greatly, 
therefore, disappointed in tlie morning, 
when Mrs. Western had changed her mind 
on the very point of departure ; and had 
been in wliat is vulgarly called a glouting 
humour ever since. 

In this humour, which was none of the 
sweetest, she came into the room where 
Honour was debating with herself in the 
manner we have above related. Honour 
no sooner saw her, than she addressed her 
in the following obliging phrase : * Soh ! 
madam, I find we are to have the pleasure 
of your company longer, which I was afraid 



the quarrel between my master and voiir 
lady would have robbed us of.' — * I Jon't 
know, madam,' answered the other, * what 
you mean by wc and us. I assure you I 
do not look on any of the servants in this 
house to be proper company for nic. I am 
company, I hope, for their betters every 
day in the week. I do not speak on your 
account, Mrs. Honour; for you are a civil- 
ized young woman ; and when you have 
seen k little more of the world, I should not 
be ashamed to walk with y(»u in St. James'is 
Park.' — 'Hoity toity !' cries Honour; 'ma- 
dam is in her airs, 1 protest. Mrs. Honr)ur, 
tbrsooth ! sure, madam, you might call me 
by my siraame ; for though my lady calls 
me llonour, I have a sirname as well as 
otlier folks. Ashamed to walk with me, 
quotha ! marry, as givnl as yourself, I hope.' 

* Since you make such a return to my ci- 
vility,' said the other, *I must acquaint 
you, Mrs. Honour, that you are not so 
good as me. In the country, indeed, one 
IS obliged to take up with all kind of trum- 
pery; out in town I visit none but the wo- 
men of women of quality. Indeed, Mrs. 
Honour, there is some difference, I hope, 
between you and me.' — * I hope so, t(M),' 
answered Honour : * there is some difler- 
ence in our ages, and, I think, in our per- 
sons.' UiK>n speakini? which last words, 
she strutted by Mrs. Western's maid with 
the most provoking air of contempt ; turn- 
ing up her nose, tossing her head, and vio- 
lently brushing the hoop of her competitor 
with her own. The otner lady put on one 
of her most malicious sneers, and said, 

* Creature ! you are below my anger ; and 
it is beneath nic to give ill words to such 
an audacious saucy trollop ; but, hussy, I 
must tell you, your breeding shows the 
meanness of voiir birth, as well as of vour 
education ; and Inith very proi)erly quality 
you to be the mean serving-woman of a 
country girl.'—* Don't abuse my lady,' 
cries rtoncuir; 'I won't take that of you : 
she's as much better than yours as sFie is 
youngt»r, and ten thousand times more 
handsomer.' 

Here ill luck, or rather good luck, sent 
Mrs. Western to see her maid in tears, 
which began to flow plentifully at her ap- 
proach; and of which being asked the 
reason by her mistress, she presently ac- 
quainted*^ her that her tears were occa- 
sioned by the rude treatment of tliat crea- 
ture there — meaning Honour. * And, ma- 
dam,' continued she, * I could have despised 
all she said to me; but she hath had the 
audacity to affront your ladyship, and to 
call you ugly — Yes, madam, she called 
you ugly old cat, to my lace. I could not 
bear to liear your ladyship called ugly.' — 
*Why do you repeat her impudence so 
oiicnr said Mrs. Western. And then 
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turadng to Mn. Honour, she asked her, 

* How she had the assurance to mention 
her name with disrespect ?' — ' Disrespect, 
madam,' answered Honour; 'I never men- 
tioned your name at all : I said somebody 
was not as handsome as my mistress, and 
to be sure vou know that as well as I.' — 

* Hussy,' replied the lady, ^I will make 
such a saucy trollop as voursclf know that 
I am not a proper subject of your dis- 
course. Ana it my brother doth not dis- 
charge you this moment, I will never sleep 
in his house again. I will find him out, 
and have you discharged this moment.' — 
'Discliarged!' cries Honour; *and sup- 
pose 1 am : there are more places in the 
world tlian one. Thank Heaven, good 
servants need not want places; and if 
vou turn away all who do not think you 
handsome, you will want servants very 
soon ; let me tell you that.' 

Mrs. Western spoke, or rather thun- 
dered, in answer ; but as she was hardly 
articulate, we cannot be very certain of 
the identical words; we shall, therefore, 
omit inserting a speech which at best 
would not greatly redound to her honour. 
She then departed in search of her brother, 
with a countenance so full of rage, that 
she resembled one of the furies, rather 
than a human creature. 

The two chambermaids being again \ell 
alone, began a second bout at altercation, 
which soon produced a combat of a more 
active kind. In this the victory belon^d 
to the lady of inferior rank, but not with- 
out some fo68 of blood, of hair, and of lawn 
and muslin. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Tkt vtite demtmumr qfMr. WuUm M ike ekarae" 
Ur qfm magitinUe. A hini to juHicet of peaetf 
etneeming Uu ntceuwry qualjfieaiiona qf m eUrk ; 
wUh exirmontinary v^slSmees ^ptUemd madneMS 
and filial qffecHon, 

LooiciAirs sometimes prove too much 
by an argument, and politicians oflen 
overreach themselves in a scheme. Thus 
had it like to have happened to Mrs. Hon- 
our, who, instead of recovering the rest of 
her clothes, had like to have stopped even 
those she liad on her back from escaping ; 
for the squire no sooner heard of her hav- 
ing abused his sister, than he swore twenty 
oaths he would send her to Bridewell. 

Mrs. Western was a very good-natured 
woman, and ordinarily of a forgiving tem- 
per. She had lately remitted me trespass 
of a stage-coachman, who had overturned 
her post-chaise into a ditch ; nay, she had 
even broken the law, in refusing to prose- 
cute a highwayman who had robbed her, 
not only of a sum of money, but of her 
car-rings ; at the same time d — ning her 



and saying, ' Such handsome b— b as you 
don't want jewels to set them off, and be 
d — ned to you.' But now, so uncertain 
are our tempers, and so much do we at 
different times difier from ourselves, she 
would hear of no mitigation ; nor could all 
the aliected penitence of Honour, nor all 
the entreaties of Sophia for her own ser- 
vant, prevail with her to desist from ear- 
nestly desiring her brother to execute 
justiceship, (for it was, indeed, a syllable 
more than justice,) on the wench. 

But luckily the clerk had a qualification, 
which no clerk to a justice of peaee ought 
ever to be without, namely, some under- 
standing in the law of this realm. He, 
therefore, whispered in the ear of tlie jus- 
tice, that he would exceed his authority 
by committing the girl to Bridewell, as 
there liad been no attempt to break the 
peace ; ^ for I am afraid, sir,' says he, ' ^ou 
cannot le^^Uy commit any one to Bride- 
well only ior ill-breeding.' 

In matters of high importance, particu- 
larly in cases relating to the game, the 
justice was not always attentive to these 
admonitions of his clerk; ibr, indeed, in 
execution the laws under that head, many 
justices of peace suppose they have a large 
discretionary power, by virtue of whidi, 
under the notion of searching for and 
taking away engines for the destruction 
of the game, they of\en commit trespasses, 
and sometimes ielony, at their pleasure. 

But this offence was not of quite so high 
a nature, nor so dangerous to society. 
Here, therefore, the justice behaved with 
some attention to the advice of his clerk ; 
for, in fact, he had already had two infor- 
mations exhibited against him in the 
Kind's Bench, and ha!d no curiosity to try 
a third. 

The squire, therefore, putting on a most 
wise and significant countenance, ailer a 
preface of several hums and halis, told his 
sister, that, upon more mature deliberation, 
he was of opinion, that ' as there was no 
breaking up of tlie peace, such as the law,' 
says he, ' calls breaking open a door, or 
breaking a hedge, or breaking a head, or 
any such sort of breaking ; the matter did 
not amount to a felonious kind of a thing, 
nor trespasses, nor damages ; and, there- 
fore, there was no punishment in the law 
for it.' 

Mrs. Western said, ' she knew the law 
much better ; tliat she had known servants 
very severely punished for afiirontin^ their 
masters ;' and Uien named a certain justice 
of the peace in London, ' who,' she said, 
* would commit a servant to Bridewell at 
any time when a master or mistress de- 
sired it.' 

* Like enough,' cries the squire ; * it may 
be so in London ; but the law is different 
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in the country.' Here followed a very 
learned dispute between the brother and 
sister concemini^ the law, which we would 
insert, if we imngined many of our readers 
eould understand it« This was, however, 
at length referred by both parties to the 
clerk, who decided it in favour of the ma- 
gistrate; and Mrs. Western was, in the 
end, obliged to content herself with the sa- 
tisfaction of havins^ Honour turned away ; 
to which Sophia herself very readily and 
cheerfully consented. 

Thus "Fortune, after having diverted 
herself, according to custom, with two or 
three frolics, at last disixtsed all matters 
to the advantage of our heroine ; who suc- 
ceeded admirably well in her deceit, con- 
sidering it was the first she hud ever prac- 
tised. And, to say the truth, I have ol\en 
concluded, that the honest part of mankind 
would bo much too hard for the knavish, 
if they could bring theinselves to incur the 
guilt, or thought it worth their while to 
take the trouble. 

Honour acted her part to the ntmoftt 
perfection. She no sooner s w herself 
secure from all danger (»f Briilewell, a 
word which had raised most horrible ideas 
in her mind, than she resumed those airs 
which her terrors before had a little abated; 
and laid down her place, with as miirh af- 
fectation oi* content, and indeed of con- 
tempt, as was ever practised at the resig- 
nation of places of much greater import- 
ance. If the reader pleases, therefore, wo 
choose rather to say she resigned — which 
hath, indeed, been alwavs held a svnonv- 
mous- expression with being turned out, 
or turned away. 

Mr. Western ordered her to be very ex- 
peditious in packing; for his sister de- 
clared she would not sleep another night 
under the same roof with so impudent a 
slut. To work then^fore she went, and 
that so earnestly, that every thuig was 
read^ early in tlie evening ; when having 
received her wages ; away packed she, 
bag and baggage, to the great satisfaction 
of every one, but of none more than So- 
phia ; who liavini; appi>inted her maid to 
meet her at a certain place not far irom 
the house, exactly at the dreudlul and 
ghostly hour of twelve, began to prepare 
lor her own departure. 

But first she was obliged to give two 
painful audiences, the one to her aunt, and 
the other to her father. In these Mrs. 
Western herself began to talk to her in a 
more peremptory style than befure; but 
her father treated her in so violent and 
outrageous a manner, that he frightened 
her into an aifectt^d compliance with his 
will; which so highly plea.sed the ^ood 
squire, tliat be changed his frowns into 
amileB, And his menaces into pronuQea: he 



vowed his whole soul was wrapped in 
hers; that her consent, (for so ne con- 
strued the words — * You know, sir, I must 
not, nor can, refuse to ol)ey any absolute 
cx)mmand of yours,') had made him the 
happiest of mankinil. He then cave her 
a large bank-bill to dispose of^in any 
trinkets she pleased, and kissed and em- 
braced her in the fondest manner, while 
tears <»f joy trickled from those eyes, which 
a tew moments before liad darted (ire and 
ra£re again^t the dear object of all his 
affect i(m. 

Instances of this behaviour in parents 
are so c-omnion, that the reader, I doubt 
not, will be vorv little astonished at the 
whole conduct of Mr. Western. If he 
should, 1 own I am not able to account for 
it; since, that he loved his daughter most 
tenderly, is, I think, beytmd dispute. So 
indeed have many others, who have ren- 
dered their children most completely mise- 
rable bv the same conduct; which thou r^h 
it is almost universal in uarentf>, hath al- 
ways appeared to me to Ihj the most un- 
acrounlalile of all tlie absurdities which 
ever entered into the brain of that strange 
pHxliLHous creature man. 

The latter part of Mr. W^estern's be- 
haviour had JH) strong an eHect on the 
tender heart of Sophia, that it suggested 
a thought to her, which not all the so- 
phistry of her poHtic aunt, nor all the me- 
naces of her father, had ever once brought 
into her head. She reverenced her father 
so piously, and loved him so passionately, 
that she liiad scarce ever felt more pleasing 
sensations, than whtit arose from the share 
she frequently had of contributing to his 
amusement, and sometimes, perha]>s, to 
higher gratifications ; for lie never could 
contain the delight of hearing her com- 
mended, which he had the satisfaction of 
hearing almost every day o^ her lile. The 
idea, theref«»re, of the immense happiness 
she could convey to her father by her con- 
sent to tliid match, made a strong impres- 
sion on her mind. Again, tlie extreme 
piety of such an act of obedience worked 
very forcibly, as she had a very deep sense 
of religion.*^ Lastly, when she reflected 
how much she herself was to suffer, being 
indeed to become little less than a sacri- 
fice, or a martyr, to filial love and duty, 
she felt an agreeable tickling in a certain 
little passion, wliich though' it l>ears no 
immediate affinity either to religion or 
virtue, is ofYen so kind as to lend great as- 
sistance in executing the purposes of both. 

Sophia was charmed with the contem- 
plation of so heroic an action, and U'gan 
to compliment hers(.'lf with much prema- 
ture flattery, when Cupid, who lay hid in 
her mu£[', suddenly crept out, and, like 
^ Punchinello in a puppet-show, kicked all 
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out before him. Iii truth, (for we scorn to 
deceive our reader, or to vindicate the 
character of our heroine by ascribing her 
actions to 8n\)ernatural impulse,) the 
thoutrhts of her beloved Jones, and some 
hopes, (however distant,) in wliich he was 
^very particularly concerned, immediately 
destroyed all wliich filial love, piety, and 

Eride, had, with their joint endeavours, 
oen lalK>uring to bring about. 
But before we proceed any farther with 
Sophia, we must now look back to Mr. 
Jones. 



CHAPTER X. 

Containing ttzeral matiernj ntUwrgl enough^ par- 

hapsy but how. 

The reader will be ])leascd to remem- 
ber, that we left Mr. Jones, in the begin- 
ning of this book, on his road to Bristol ; 
being determined to seek his fortune at 
sea, or rather, indeed, to fly away from 
his fortune on shore. 

It happened, (a thing not very unusual,) 
that the ffuide who undertmtk to conduct 
him on his way, was unluckily unac- 
quainted with the road; so that having 
missed his right tVack, and being ashamed 
to ask information, he rambled about back- 
wards and forwards till night came on, 
and it 1)egan to grow dark. Jones, sus- 
pectinflf what had happened, ac(piainted 
the guide with his apprehensions ; but he 
insisted on it, that they were in the right 
mad, and added, it would be very strange 
if he should not know the road to Bristol ; 
though, in reality, it would have been 
much stranger if he had known it, having 
never passed through it in his life In^fon*. 

Jones had not such implicit faith in his 
guide, but that, on their arrival at a vil- 
lage, he inquired of the first fellow he saw, 
whether they were in the road to Bristol. 

* Whence did you come ?' cries the fellow. 
*No matter,' says Jones a little hastily ; 

* I want to know if this be the road to 
Bristol.'—* The road to Bristf>l !* cries the 
fellow, scratching his head : 'Why, meas- 
ter, I lielieve you will hardly ir<*t to Bristol 
this way to-ni*ght.'— * Prithee, friend, then,' 
answere.l Jones, * do tell us wliich is the 
way." — • Why, moaster,' cries the fell«)w, 

* y«)u must be come out of your road the 
Lord knows whith 




back again.* — *Ay, you must,' said the 
fellow. — ' Well, aiid when we come back 
to the top of the hill, which way must we 
take?' — * Why, you must keep the straight 
road.' — *But I remember there arc two 
TWids, one to the right and the other to the 



left.' — *Why, you must keep the right* 
hand road, and then gu straight vor wards ; 
only remember to turn vurst to your rights 
and then to your left again, aiid then to 
your right, and that brings you to the 
squire's ; and then you mu«t keep straight 
vor wards, and turn to the left.' 

Another fellow now came up, and asked 
which way the ^Mitlemeii were going ; of 
which being inibrnied by Jones, he first 
scratched his head, and then, leaning upon 
a pole he had in his hand, l)egan to tell 
liini, ' That he must keep the right-hand 
n>ad for about a mile, or a mile and a half, 
or such a matter, and then he must turn 
short to the let), which would l)ring him 
round by Mcaster Jin Bcarnes's.'— » But 
which is Mr. Joiui Bearnes's ?' says Jones. 
* O Lord '/ cries the lellow, ' why, don't 
you know Measter Jin Bcarnea? Whence 
then did you come i* 

These two fellows had almost conquered 
the patience of Jones, when a plain well- 
looking man, (who was, indeed, a quaker,) 
accosted him thus : ' Friend, I perceive 
thou hast lost thy way ; and, if thou wilt 
take my advice, thou 'wilt not attempt to 
find it to-night It is almost dark, and the 
road is difficult to hit ; besides, there have 
been several roblieries committed lately 
l)etween this and Bristol. ■ Here is a very 
creditable good house just by, where thou 
mayest find gowi entertainment for thyself 
ana thy cattle till morning.' Jones, afler 
a little persuasion, agreed to stay in this 
place till the morning, and was conducted 
by his frientl to the public-house. 

The landlord, who was a very civil fel- 
low, told Jones, ' he hoped he would excuse 
the badness of his accommodation ; for that 
his wife was gone from home, and had 
locked up almost every thing, and carried 
the keys along with her.' Indeed, the fact 
was, that a favouritedaughter of hers was 
just married, and had gone that morning 
home with her husband; and that she ana 
her mother together had almost stripped 
the poor man of all his goods, as well as 
money; for though he had several children, 
this daughter only, who was the mother's 
favourite, was the object of her considera- 
tion ; and to the humour of this one child 
she would with phfnsure have sacrificed all 
the rest, and her husband into the bargain. 

Though Jones was very nnfit for any 
kind of ciimpany, and would have prefer- 
red being alone, yet he could not resist the 
importunities of the honest quaker, who 
was the more desirous of sitting with him, 
from liaving n^marked the melancholy 
Avhich api)eared both in his countenance 
and behaviour; and which tlie poor quaker 
thought his conversation taxcjcA. vcl wscsia 
measure xeWeve. 

After t\iey \\aLCL ^^^^^ wiiafc >Ma».M^^- 
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ther, in mich ft manner that mv honest 
friend might have thought liimself at one 
of his silent meetings, the quaker began to 
be moved by some spirit or other, probably 
that of curiosity, and said, 'Friend, I per- 
ceive some sad disaster hath befallen thee ; 
but pray be of comfort Perhaps thou hast 
lost a friend. If so, thou must consider we 
are all mortaL And why shouldst thou 
ffrieve, when thou knowest thy grief will 
do thy friend no good ? We are all bom 
to affliction. I myself have my sorrows as 
well as thee, an() most probably greater 
sorrows. Though I have a clear estate of 
100/. a year, which is as much as I want, 
and I have a conscience, I thank the Lord, 
void of offence ; my constitution is sound 
and strong, and there is no man can de- 
mand a debt of me, nor accuse me of an 
injury ; yet, friend, I should be concerned 
to think thee as miserable as myself.' 

Here the quaker ended with a deep sigh; 
and Jones presently answered, 'I am very 
sorry, sir, for your unhappiness, whatever 
18 the occasion of it' — 'Ah! friend,' replied 
the quaker, ' one only daughter is the oc- 
casion. One who was my greatest delight 
upon earth, and who within tliis week is 
run away from me, and is married against 
my consent I had provided her a proper 
match, a sober man, and one of substance ; 
but she, forsooth, would choose for herself, 
and awav she is gone with a young fellow 
not worth a groat If she had been dead, 
as I suppose thy friend is, I should have 
been happy.' — * That is verjr strange, sir,' 
■aid Jones. * Why, would it not be better 
for her to be dead, than to be a beggar ?' 
replied the quaker : ' for, as I told you, the 
iellow is not worth a groat ; and surely she 
cannot expect tliat I shall ever give her a 
shilling, ffo, as she hath married for love, 
let her live on love if she can ; let her carry 
her love to market, and see whether any 
one will change it into silver, or even into 
halfpence.' — * You know your own con- 
cerns best, sir,' said Jones. ' It must have 
been,' continued the quaker, ' a long pre- 
meditated scheme to cheat me: lor they 
have known one another from their infan- 
cy ; and I always preached to her against 
love, and told her a thousand times over it 
was all folly and wickedness. Nay, the 
cunning slut pretended to hearken to me, 
and to despise all wantonness of the flesh; 
and yet at last broke out at a window two 
pair of stairs: for I began, indeed, a little 
to suspect her, and had locked her up care- 
fully, mtending the very next morning to 
have married her up to my liking. But she 
disappointed me within a few hours, and 
escaped away to the lover of her own 
choofiing; who lout no time, for they were 

omiried and bedded and all witlun an 

nour. 



< But it shall be the worst hour's work 
for them both that they ever did ; for they 
may starve, or beg, or steal together, for 
me. I will never give eitlier of them a 
fartliing.' Here Jones starting up, cried, 
'I really must be excused; 1 wish you 
would leave me.' — * Come, come, friend,' 
said the quaker, 'don't give way to con- 
cern. You see there are other people 
miserable besides yourself.' — • I see tliere 
are madmen, and fools, and villains in the 
world,' cries Jones. * But let me give you 
a piece of advice : send for your daughter 
and son-in-law home, and don't be your- 
self llie only cause of misery to one you 
pretend to love.' — * Send for her and "her 
husband home !' cries the quaker loudly ; 
' I would sooner send for the two greatest 
enemies I have in the world !' — ' Well, go 
home yourself, or where you please,' said 
Jones, Mbr I will sit no longer in such 
company.' — *Nay, friend,' answered the 
quaker, 'I scorn to impose my companv 
on any one.' He then offered to pull 
money from his pocket, but Jones pusned 
him with some violence out of the room. 

The subject of the Quaker's discourse 
had so deeply affectea Jones, that he 
stared very wildly all the time he was 
speaking. This the quaker had observed, 
and this, added to the rest of his behaviour, 
inspired honest Broadbrim with a conceit, 
that his companion was in reality out of 
his senses. Instead of resenting the affront, 
therefore, the Quaker was moved with 
compassion for hui uniiappy circumstances; 
and naving communicated his opinion to 
the landlord, he desired hun to take great 
care of his ^est, and to treat him with 
the higliest civility. 

' Indeed,' says the landlord, ' I shall use 
no such civility towards him ; for it seems, 
for all his laced waistcoat there, he is no 
more a gentleman than myself, but a poor 
parish bastard, bred up at a great squire's 
about thirty miles off, and now turned out 
of doors, (not for any good to be sure.) I 
shall get him out of my house as six>n as 
possible. If I do lose my reckoning, the 
first loss is always the best. It is not 
above a year ago that I lost a silver spoon.' 

* What dost thou talk of a parish bas- 
tard, Robin ?' answered the quaker. ' Thou 
must certainly be mistaken in thy man.' 

' Not at alf,' replied Robin ; * the guide, 
who knows him very well, told it me. For, 
indeed, the guide had no sooner taken his 
place at the kitchen fire, than he acquainted 
the whole company with all he knew or 
had ever heard concerning Jones. 

The quaker was no sooner assured by 
this fellow of the birth and low fortune of 
Jones, than all compassion for him van- 
iiaVked; and the honest plain man went 
« \tfiiDfc toA m>^ w^ V»!& v&id^9|Qation than a 
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duke would have felt at receiving an af- 
Iniiit from such a ])enM)n. 

'Die landlord hiniKcil' conceived an equal 
disdain for tiis cruest ; so that wlien Jones 
run^ the bell in order to retire to bed, he 
was acquainted that ho could have no bed 
there. Besides disdain of the mean con- 
dition of his guest, Kobin entertained vio- 
lent suspicioiis of his intentions, which 
were, he supiiosed, to watch some lavoura- 
ble opiMirtunity of robbing the house. In 
reality he might have Ijoen very well eased 
of these appn'hensions, by the prudent 
precautions of his wile an<I daughter, who 
had alreadv removed everv thin*; which 
was not fixed to the freehold ; but he was 
by nature suspicious, and had been more 

i)articularly so sinex.' the loss of his 8ixK)n. 
n short, the dn^ad of being roblnrd totally 
ahsf)rl>ed tlie comfortable consideration 
that he had nothing to lose. 

Jones being assured that lie could have 
no1)ed, very contentedly >)etook himself to 
a great chair made with rushes ; when 
sleep, which had lately 8hunne<l his com- 
pany in much better apartments, gene- 
rously paid him a visit in his humble cell. 
As (or the landlord, he was prevented 
by his fears from retiring to rest. He 
returned, therefore, to the kitchen fire, 
whence he could survey the only d(X>r 
wliich opened into tlic parlour, or rather 
hole, where Jones was seated ; and as for 
the i^indow to that room, it was impossi- 
ble for any creature larger than a cat to 
have made his escape through it. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The adventure of a company o/Moldien. 

The landlord having taken his seat di- 
rectly op{)osite to tlie door of ihe ])arlour, 
determined to keep guard tlie re the whole 
night. The guide and «inother fellow re- 
mained long on duty with him, though 
they neither knew his suspici<ms, nor had 
anv of tlieirown. The true cause of their 
watching did, indeed, at length put an 
end to it; for this was no other than the 
strength and goodness of the Ix'er, of which 
having tipj)led a very larg«' quantity, they 
irrew at first very n<»isy and voe.ili-Tous, 
and aAerwards ft-ll l>oth asleep. 

But it was not in the |><»wer of the liquor 
to comi)osL* the fears of Kobin. He con- 
tinued still waking in his ehair, with his 
eyes fixed stead llutly on the dmir which 
led into the apartment of Mr. Jones, till a 
violent thundering at his outward gate 
called him from his smt, auil obliged him 
to optn it ; which he hud no siKmer done, 
tlian his kitchen was inimediati*ly lull of 
gi'ntlemeii in red ataU, who all ruslied 
upoa !um in an iumuhuou» a manDcr, as if 



they intended to take his httle castle by 
storm. 

The landlord vrns now forced from 
his post to furnish his numerous guesta 
with beer, which they called for with great 
eagerness ; ami upon his second or third 
return from tlie cellar, he saw Mr. Jones 
standing before the fire in the midst of tlie 
soldiers ; for it may easily be believed, 
that the arrival of so much giK)d company 
sluuild i)ut an end to any sleep, unless that 
from which we are to *be awakened only 
by the last trumpet. 

The comfKiny having now pretty well 
satisfied their thirst, nothing remained but 
to pay tlie reckoning, a circumstance of\en 
productive of much mischief and discon- 
tent among the inferior rank of gentry, 
who are apt to find great difficulty m 
assessin;^ the sum, with exact regard to 
distributive justice, which directs that 
every man shall pay according to the quan- 
tity which he drinks. This difficulty oc- 
curred upon the present occasion ; and it 
was the greater, as some gentlemen had, 
in their extreme hurry, marched off afler 
their first drauglit, and had entirely forgot 
to contribute any tiling towards the said 
reckoning. 

A violent dispute now arose, in which 
every word may be said to have been de- 
posed upon oath ; for the oaths were at 
least equal to all the other words spoken. 
In this controversy, the whole company 
spoke together, and avfiTy man seemed 
wholly bent to extenuate the sum which 
lell to his share ; so that the most probable 
conclusion which could be foreseen was, 
that a larg(* {xirtion of the reckoning would 
fall to the landlord's share to pay, or, (what 
is iiiueli the same thing,) would remain 
unpaid. 

All this while Mr. Jones was engaged 
in conversation with tlie Serjeant; for Aat 
officer was entirely unconcerned in the 
present dispute, being privileged by im- 
memorial custom* from all contribution. 

The dispute now grew so very warm, 
that it seemed to draw towanis a military 
decision, when Jones stepping forward, 
silenc^^d all their clamours at once, by de- 
claring that he would ]>ay the wii(>le reck- 
oning, whirh iiuleed amounted to no more 
than three shillini^ and four-pence. 

This declaration procured Jones the 
thanks and applause of the whole company. 
The terms honourable, noble, and worthy 
gi^ntlcman, resounded through tlie room ; 
nay, my landlord himself l)egan to have a 
betti.T opinion of him, and almost to dis- 
lK?lieve the accimnt which the guide had 
given. 

The sergeant Iiad informed Mr. J<mes« 
that tl ley were ii\M«\\u\^^^\v«X>^txdQ^-» 
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irlrtrious duko of CinnlMTlainl. Hv wlilfh ; t|Miiii;ii in r.nlitv he li;i«l inv»r mail" nriv : 

111*' roii'lcr may pfrrtivi*, (a ririMimslaiici' lur In- \v:<> Imi lait ly <'ni'.ir imo tli^MMvir. , 

wliirii u»* ii:i\«' imt tliouirlit iiir.:>ar\' Ut ai.il I ail l»v his nun il«xti riiv. m) v.<ii In- 

r<»minuni«*atr Im loH'.^ihat iliis wa-H till' vtTN ixraiiati'd liiin<i'M' wiili lii** o'l'i*!-!"-, tl.ai hi* 

tiini- whon thi- latr irlM-Hinn wa-^ at thr ha«l proitioi.*.! him^'tjl'io a haliM-nl: rl::il!y 

liit'iM'^t : and nnlinl tlir lianJiiti wi-n* n'Uv ini|i« d ]»v liis ni'^it in i'mth litii.'. in w hit li 

^^ ft 

inai't'ht'd into Kmriand, int.•nr^inL^ a^ it \va< hi- was nio^^t rxr.'i.futly \v« M ski-Iid. 

ihoiiirhl, to \\>j\it tlir kinu'.'. !i»r«'is. and to Mnrh nii'th and f-'^iixiiy jia^^iil anmnir 

attrniftt pu^hiu:.' forward to th<* i:irtr(»|)ohs. tin* Mildirrs tlnriiur ih«ir u.aMdi. In v. I.iiii 

Jon«*s iiad >onii' hiM'oic niLTrtdiini-s in his thi- Tnan\ iMTurnMins tf:a! jia^scil at thiir 
conipositiitn, and was a hraity wi li-wi^lur ! last cjuaiitis wi-n* ri'im nd«i pid. and <M.iy 

U) tli«' iflorions rausrot' hh«'rty, and ot' thi' ojn', with irnai !'ni«loin. niadi- uh:iT \'.Ai'> 

prott'stani n-h;jiiin. It is no wnndi-r, tli<ri»- hf pji-a'^i'd on }ii.-- o'f'nrs. ^oim- of *^\i^:^•h 

fori', that in fiiiMnii'-Tancrs w::irh wonM urti' oi' iji." co-jp^r Kin!, niii! \« 'v ni ar 

lia\r warranti'ij a ni'aJs n:ori ro!n:i'itir a:;.i hop'-r'nir on -i"!:!!':-.!. Tni^ I.'mp^'.! r.i 

wild undiMMakiji'r, it shotjlil tn-cii- lo him lo o':r l.rrn'-. n-in.l i!.« i-si^ti..ii \.i.;ili !.•• I ad 
MTvr as a \ohniiiM.»r in tliis oxpi'ditifn. • irail orain'^iL' *h«' (isi'-k- an.l Koinrns. I'l* 

Our ronnnandinir i»l]i<*rr had ^^a id ail in iniluiiriniTi "M frriain |I ^t \:;''. and :-o! li.n 

his powiT to rni'oiiF'airi' :in.! jironioti* thi^ o(M'a*»i«»n':, tht* l:tM riy to>l.i\rs. oliiNinMi- mm 



ir«»od disposition from tin* first inoini-iit In- 
had hriMi artpiaintrd with it. lit now pro- 
rlainii'd tin* nohif rcMiJution al-outl, wliirh 
was ri'i'iivrd with irn-al jilra'^urf hy th* 



nnoontrolliil iVcrdoni of >pi.i»'h towards 
ih<ir n-a^ti-r.'.. 

Our liillo army, wliich fon-i^Ti-il of two 
ro!nj»ani«s of loot, w«n; now nrr'iVtd at in*- 



ivholi* ronii^any, who all crii-d ont '(iotl plarr whrn.' tlifywfii' to hall that i\'i*n!nir. 
hli'ss Kinji t»< orifo, and your hononr :* and ', Thr si-rirrant tlu-n ar»inainud his li»'ut»;n- 
tht'ii addid with manv oaths, 'Wi' will stand ant. who was tin* roinniandimr otliri r. that 
byyou hoth to the la.Nt dnipsofonr liloo<|.' thvy had pirk«d up two tlllows in thai 
Thr mMitlc'inan who had Imtu all niirht day's march ; onr ot' whifh. lit.' JN-iid, was 
tip]>lin«f at thi» alrln»u>«', wa>: j»rrvail«'d on as linr a iniin as rvir hi* saw. (naaninir 
by somr arjjunn'nts which a rorporal had . thr tipplrr.) lor that hc^ was near siN li-ct, 
put into his haml, to inid«Ttak»' tin- sanifjWcil proportioui'd, and >tronL''ly llndu-d ; 
fxpi'ditioii. And now th>'portnianirau h*-- • aiiil ihf other, (ineaninif .lon«>,} would C\* 
louirmir to Mr. Join'< hiMno* pni up in the " w< II i-nouLfh li»r tin- ri-ar rank, 
haijiraire-rart, th»* tiuns were ahout to: The new soUi:. rs were now ]>ro.luced 
inovf lor wards ; when the o'uide. >teppin;jf lM'li»re the oJlicrr. who ha\ iUl' i\ainin»d 
up to Jones, said, * Sir, 1 ho[»e yon will the. six-liif man, he heimr hr>t proi|vir«d, 
r.onsi«ler that the horsi's have hicn kii>t ont i eamo inxt to snrviv Jone^ : at the lir>l 
nil uiL^'it, and wt* have travflhd a irreat ! sii«-ht ot' whom, tht* liruimanl conl.l iw»i 
way.s out ol* our way.' .loin-s was s.nr- ln-lp showinix some surprl«««-; ll»r, h«'<idi > 
])riM'd at the impuJenee of this demand, " that he was vrry well die-..-.i!, :i!id av;«.< 
and ai'fpiainted thr soldiers with the nn rit< | natnraiiy e'^'utei-l, he had a r -.larkahji- air 
ol* his rausr, who w«-re nil utianimous iti ' otMiirnitv in his look, wliieh i- ran Iv -».i o 
condfiniiinir till' ifuiih* tl»r his cndeaMi'ir'^ | amo»i;5 ilu' vnluar, and is jnliTil not i!:M- 
to put tipon a «r.-niletfKin. Somf vii:!, h' ' parahly annexed to the fi-aiun-s of ilnir 
oiiiriit to he tii-d mrk and herh ; oiIutn, = >u[>erioix. 

that he d«vsvrvi-tl to run ti;e L»':'iit<'lo!K': aihl 'Sir.* sai«l the lieutiMiatit. 'mv ser'/i-nr*: 
the serL''eaiil sliook h»s r'lW" a* him. and; inl'»rm< mr that \ou are de^irou^ iiriu! -I- 
wislu'd 111* liad lii»n uiiiIit h's <'onnniind. i iiii<- in tin- company I have at presrnt '.ui.i* r 
swcariniT heartilv In- woni 1 make aJi < >:- niv comiiiand ; i!* s\». sir, we shall v.iv 

ft • , " 

anijili* ol' him. .loncs contin*«'d himM-ll', ir'a-lly reciMM- a irenih.-man who prorpl.M> 
howi". iM*, willi a n*irali\e pur.i' hi:n-nt, an<l to jIo much honour to llu' comjjaiiV. h;. 
walked oli'witli his us-w comradi-^. Iiavinir! hvarinir arms in it.^ 
the trniilr to t!ie poor reveni'i* of csirsiuir ' Jonrs an^wep'd : *Tliat he had not 



and ri'v ilinir hnn ; i'l which I.Mtcr the lauil- 
lord joined, sayinir. *Ay, ay, he is a pure 



mentioiiid anv thin«; of ctdiNtine' himsi ;?'; 
that he was most zeaiou'-lv aitaciu- I to ih«- 



one, I warrant you. A pretty •.n-ntlemaii, ijlorious caust.- lor which they w« re LToisiir 
indeed, to o^> lor a soldier. He shall v.*«*ar ! to ti^j-ht, and was vj-ry d<<ir»»u> of >■ r\ \u>s 
a laced waistcoat, truly. It is an oM pro- • as a vohmteer;' ctuicl-idini'' with so:i'e 
verb and a true one. All is not jroM that coniplunt-nts to tlie lleuiei.ant. and ex- 
<;listers. lam L'lad my hiMisi: is well riil pressinj_f the irr»\at satisf;iei mn lie shou-.i 
of him.* have in heiriL'' under his onimand. 

All that «lay tiie seri'i'tint and ilie viMtniT The lieutenant r<iurrn»l his civility, 
so/f/wr Wiurlifd tniri'l)uT: and the lornier. ctunmended hi< re.sohi tit ui, shook him b\ 
who was Hit nrch /Mlou% told the latter \ Iht: Ivund, and invited him to dim: with 
mHjiy cniertiiining^torivs of his campaigns, \ \uwubc\^ a\\OL\\\c tc^v v.x'C vW vNdlccrs. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

The adoentwe of a company ofqfficers, 

Th£ lieutenant, whom we mentioned in 
the preceding chapter, and who com- 
manded this party, was now near sixty 
years of age. He had entered very young 
into the army, and had served in the ca- 
pacity of an ensign at the battle of Tan- 
niers : here he had received two wounds, 
and had so well distinguished himself, that 
he was by the Duke of Marlborough ad- 
vanced to be a lieutenant immediately afler 
that battle. 

In this commission he had continued 
ever since, viz. near forty years ; during 
which time he had seen vast numbers pre- 
ferred over his head, and had now the 
mortification to be commanded by boys, 
whose fathers were at nurse when he first 
entered into the service. 

Nor was tliis ill success in his profession 
solely owing to Ids having no friends 
among the men in power. He had the 
misfortune to incur the displeasure of his 
colonel^ who for many years continued in 
the command of this regiment. Nor did 
he owe the implacable 3l-will which this 
man bore him to any neglect or deficiency 
as an officer, nor indeed to any fault in 
himself; but solely to the indiscretion of 
his wife, who was a very beautiful woman, 
and who, though she was remarkably fond 
of <her husband, would not purchase his 
preferment at the expense of certain fa- 
vours which the colonel required of her. 

The poor lieutenant was more peculiarly 
unhappy in this, that while he felt the ef- 
fects of the enmity of his colonel, he neither 
knew, nor suspected that he really bore 
him any ; for he could not suspect an ill- 
will for which he was not conscious of 
giviug any cause ; and his wife, fearinjg 
wliat her husband's nice regard to his 
honour might have occasioned, contented 
herself wilS preserving her virtue, without 
enjoying the triumphs of her conquest. 

This unfortunate officer (for so I think 
he may be called) had many good quali- 
ties, besides his merit in his profession ; 
for he was a religious, honest, good-na- 
tured man ; and nad behaved so well in 
his command, that he was highly esteemed 
and beloved, not only by the soldiers of 
his own company, but by tlie whole regi- 
ment. 

The other officers who marched with 
him were a Frencli lieutenant, who had 
been long enough out of France to forget 
^ liis own language, but not long enough in 
* England to learn ours, so that he really 
spoke no language at all, and could barely 
make himself understood on the most or- 
dinary occasions. ^^There were likewise 
two ensigns, both very young fellowi; 
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one of whom had been bred under an at- 
torney, and the other was son to the vrife 
of a nobleman's butler. 

As soon as dinner was ended, Jones in- 
formed the company of the merriment 
which had passed among the soldiers upon 
their march ; 'and ye^' says he, * notwith- 
standing all their vociferation, I dare swear 
they wiU behave more like Grecians than 
Trojans when they come to the enemy.' — 
' Grecians and Trojans !' says one of the 
ensigns, * who tlie clevil are they ? I have 
heard of all the troops in Europe, but never 
of any such as these.' 

' Don't pretend to more ignorance than 
you have, Mr. Northerton,' said the wor- 
thy lieutenant. * I suppose you have heard 
of the Greeks and Trojans, though perhaps 
you never read Pope's Homer, who, I re- 
member, now the gentleman mentions it, 
compares the march of the Trojans to the 
cackling of geese, and greatly commends 
the silence of the Grecians. • And upon my 
honour there is great justice in the cadet • 
observation.' 

* Begar, me remember dem ver well,' said 
the French lieutenant : ^ me ave read them 
at school in dans Madam Daciere, des 
Greek, des Trojan, dey fight for von wo- 
man, — ouy, ouy, me ave read all dat.' 

* D — n Homo, with all my heart,' says 
Nortlicrton : ' I have the marks of him in 
my a — yet There's Thomas of our re- 
giment, always carries a Homo in liis pock- 
et ; d — n me, if ever I come at it, if I don't 
burn it And there's Corderius, another 
d — d son of a whore, that hath got me 
many a flogging.' 

'Then you nave been at school, Jifr. 
Northerton ?' said the lieutenant 

* Ay, d — n me, have I,' answered he ; 
' the devil take my father for sending me 
thither. The old put wanted to make a 
parson of me, but d — n me, thinks I to my- 
self, I'll nick you there, old cull ; the devil 
a smack of your nonsense shall you ever 
get into me. There's Jemmy Oliver, of 
our regiment, he narrowly escaped being 
a pimp too, and that would have been a 
thousand pities ; for d — n me if he is not 
one of the prettiest fellows in the whole 
world ; but he went farther than I with the 
old cull, for Jemmy can neither write nor 
read.' 

* You give your friend a very good cha- 
racter,' said the lieutenant, * and u very 
deserved one, I dare say. But f^rllhee, 
Northerton, leave off that fwilish, as 
well as wicked custom of swearing; for 
you are deceived, I promise you, if you 
think there is wit or politeness in it. I 
wish, too, you would take my advice, and 
desist from abusing the clergy. Scanda- 
lous names, and te^^cXxoxa ^asaX wv -jcwi 
Iwdy of iiiexi,m\xBX>^ ^'^RV5^>Mv>^>i&a^^> 
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but especially 00, when thrown on so sa- 
cred a function : for to abuse the body is 
to abuse the function itself; and I leave 
you to judge how inconsistent such be- 
haviour is in men who are goinjg to fight 
in defence of tlie protestant religion.' 

Mr. Addcrly, which was the name of the 
other ensign, liad sat hitherto kicking his 
heels and humming a tune, without seem- 
ing to listen to the discourse : he now an- 
swered, ' O monsieur^ on neparU pas de la 
religion dans la guerre.^ — ' Well said, Jack,' 
cries Northerton : ' if la religion was the 
only matter, the [>arsons shoiOd fight tlieir 
own battles tor me.' 

' I don't know, gentlemen,', says Jones, 
' what may be your opinion ; but I think 
no man can en^ge in a nobler cause than 
tliat of his religion ; and I liave observed, 
in the little I have read of history, that no 
' soldiers have fought so bravely, as those 
who have been inspired with a religious 
zeal : for my own part, tliough I love my 
king and country, I hope, as well as any 
man in it ; yet the protestant interest is no 
small motive to my becoming a volunteer 
in the cause.' 

Northerton now winked on Adderly, and 
whispered to him slily. * Smoke tlie prig, 
Adderly, smoke him.' Then turning to 
Jones, said to liim, ' I am very glad, sir, 
you have chosen our regiment to oe a vol- 
unteer in ; for if our parson should at any 
time take a cup too much, I find you con 
supply his place. I presume, sir, you have 
been at the university ; may I crave the 
favour to know what college ?' 

' Sir/ answered Jones, * so far from hav- 
ing been at the university, I have even 
had the advantage of yourself; for I was 
never at school.' 

*I presumed,' cries the ensign, *only 
upon the information of your great learn- 
ing.' — * Oh ! sir,' answered Jones, < it is as 
possible for a man to know something 
without having been at school, as it is to 
have been at school and to know nothing.' 

* Well said, young volunteer,' cries ^e 
lieutenant. ' upon my word, Northerton, 
you had better let him alone ; for he will 
be too hard for you.' 

Northerton did not very well relish the 
sarcasm of Jones; but he thought the 
provocation was scarce sufficient to justify 
a blow, or a rascal, or scoundrel, which 
were the only repartees that suggested 
themselves. He was, therefore, silent at 
present ; but resolved to take the first op- 
portunity of returning the jest by abuse. 

It now came to the turn of Mr. Jones to 

give a toast, as it is called ; who could not 

refrain from mentioning his dear Sophia. 

This he did the more readily, as he ima- 

gined it utterly impossible that any one 

preseat should guesH the person he m 
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But the lieutenant, who was the toast 
master, was not contented with Sophia 
only. He said, he must have her sirname ; 
upon which Jones hesitated a little, and 
presentiv afler named Miss Sophia Wesr- 
tern. Ensign Northerton declared he 
would not drink her health in the saine 
round with his own toast, unless some- 
body would vouch for her. * I knew one 
Sopny Western,' says he, * that was lain 
with by half the young fellows at Bath ; 
and perhaps this is the same woman.' 
Jones very solemnly assured him of the 
contrary; asserting that the young lady 
he named was one of great Aishion anil 
fortune. * Ay, ay,' says the ensign, * and 
so she is ; d — n me, it is the same woman ; 
and I'll hold half a dozen of Burgundy, 
Tom French of our regiment brings her 
into company with us at any tavern in 
Bridges-street.' He then proceeded to 
describe her person exactly, (for he had 
seen her with her aunt,) and concluded 
with saying, ' that her fatlier had a great 
estate in Somersetshire.' 

The tenderness of lovers can ill brook 
the least jesting with the names of their 
mistresses. Ifowever, Jones, though he 
had enough of the lover and of the hero 
too in his disposition, did not resent these 
slanders as hastily as, perhaps, he ouj^ht 
to have done. To say the truth, havin<r 
seen but little of this kind of wit, he did 
not readily understand it, and for a long 
time imagined Mr. Northerton had really 
mistaken nis charmer for some other. But 
now turning to the ensign i\nth a stern 
aspect, he said, * Pray, sir, choose some 
btiier subject for your wit; for I promise 
you I will bear no jesting with this lady's 
character.' — 'Jesting!' cries the other; 
* d — n me if ever I was more in earnest in 
my life. Tom French of our regiment 
had both her and her aunt at Bath.' — 
*Then I must tell you in earnest,' cries 
Jones, * that you are one of the most im- 
pudent rascals upon earth.^ 

He had no sooner spoken these words, 
than the ensign, togetner with a volley . of 
curses, discharged a bottle full at the head 
of Jones, which hitting him a little above 
the right temple, brought him instantly to 
theground. 

The conqueror perceiving the enemy to 
lie motionless before him, and blood begin- 
ning to flow pretty plentifully from his 
wound, began now to think of quitting the 
field of battle, where no more honour wns 
to be gotten; but the lieutenant interposed, 
by stepping before the door, and thus cut 
off his retreat. 

Northerton was very importunate with 
the lieutenant for his liberty ; urging the 
ill consequences of li|||8tay; asking him, 
'^owVd U^ye done less ? * Zounds !' 
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says he, ' I was but in jest with the fellow. 
I never heard any harm of Miss Western 
in my life.' — *rtave not you?* said the 
lieutenant; *then you richly deserve to 
be hanged, as well for making such jest, as 
for using such a weapon. You are my 
prisoner, sir ; nor shall you stir from 
hence, till a proper guard comes to secure 
you.' 

Such an ascendant had our lieutenant 
over this ensign, that all that fervency of 
courage which had levelled our poor hero 
with the floor, would scarce have animated 
the said ensign to have drawn his sword 
against the lieutenant, had he then had 
one dangling at liis side; but all the swords 
being hung up in the room, were, at the 
very bcgiiming of the fray, secured by the 
French officer. So that Mr. Northerton 
was obliged to attend the final issue of this 
alTair. 

The French gentleman and Mr. Ad- 
derly, at the desire of their commanding 
officer, had raised up the body of Jones ; 
but as they could perceive but little, (if 
any,) sign of life in liim, they a^nin let 
him fall. Adderly damning iiim forhaving 
blooded his waistcoat; and tlie French- 
man declaring, 'Begar me no tush de 
Engliseman de mort: me ave heard the 
Englise lay, law, what you call, hang up 
de man dat tush liim last.' 

When the good lieutenant applied him- 
self to the door, he applied himself likewise 
to the bell ; and the drawer immediately 
attending, he despatched him for a file of 
musaueteers and a surgeon. These com- 
mands, together with 3ie drawer's report 
of what he had himself seen, not only pro- 
duced the soldiers, but presently drew 
up the landlord of the house, ius wife, 
and servants, and, indeed, every one else, 
who happened at that time to be in the 
inn. 

To describe every particular, and to 
relate the whole conversation of the ensu- 
im^ scene, is not within my power, unless 
I had forty pens, and could, at once write 
with them altogether, as the company now 
spoke. The reader must, therefore, con- 
tent himself with the most remarkable 
incidents, and perhaps he may very well 
excuse the rest. 

The first thing done was securing the 
body of Northerton, who being delivered 
into the custody of six men, witn a corpo- 
ral at their head, was by them conducted 
from a place which he was very willing to 
leave, but it was unluckily to a place whi- 
Uier he was very unwilling to go. To 
say the truth, so whimsical are the desires 
oi ambition, the very moment this youth 
had attained the above-mentioned honour, 
be would have been well contented to have 
retired to some corner of the wor 



the fame of it should never have reached 
his ears. 

It surprises us, and so, perhaps, it may 
the reader, that tlie lieutenant, a worthy 
and good man, should have applied his 
cliicf care, rather to secure the ofiender, 
than to preserve the life of the wounded 
person. We mention this observation, not 
with any view of pretending to account 
for so 0(id a behaviour, but lest some critic 
should hereafter plume himself on disco- 
vering it. We would have these gentle- 
men Icnow we can sec what is odd in 
characters as well as themselves, but it is 
our business to relate facts as they are ; 
which, when we have done, it is tlie part 
of the learned and sagacious reader to con- 
sult that original book of nature, whence 
every passage in our work is transcribed, 
though we quote not always the particular 
page for its authority. 

The company which now arrived were 
of a different d isposition. They suspended 
their curiosity concerning the person of the 
ensign, till they should see bun hereafler 
in a more engaging attitude. At present, 
their whole concern and attention were 
employed about the bloody object on the 
floor; which, being placed upright in a 
chair, soon began to discover some symp- 
toms of life and motion. These were no 
sooner perceived by the company, (for 
Jones was at first generally concluded to 
be dead,) than they all fell at once to pre- 
scribing for him : for as none of the phy- 
sical order was present, every one mere 
took that office upon him. 

Bleeding was the unanimous voice of the 
whole room ; but unluckily tliere was no 
operator at hand ; every one then cried, 
' Call tlie barber ;' but none stirred a step. 
Several cordials were likewise prescribed 
in the same ineflcctive manner ; till the 
landlord ordered up a tankard of strong 
beer, with a toast, which he said was the 
best cordial in England. 

The person principally assistant on this 
occasion, indeed the only one who did any 
service, or seemed hkely to do any, was 
the landlady : she cut on some of her hair, 
and applied it to the wound to stop the 
blood ; she fell to chafing the youth's tem- 
ples with her hand ; anuhavinif expressed 
great contempt for her husbancPs prescrip- 
tion of beer, she despatched one of her 
maids to her own closet for a bottle of 
brandy, of which, as soon as it was brought, 
she prevailed on Jones, who was just re- 
turned to his senses, to drink a very large 
and pleutilul draught. 

Soon afterwards arrived the surgeon, 
who having viewed the wound, having 
shaken his head, and blamed every tliiim^ 
which was done, ot^SL^teA. \i» ^t\&^>x ^^ 
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proper to leave him some time to his repose, 
and shall here, tiierefore, put an end to this 
chapter. 



CHAPTER Xra. 

CmUdttiHg tke greai tuUbreat rf the lofufloi^, the 
gntA Umndng ^a awrgtcn^ and the solid skUlm 
eatuiMtry ofuU wmihf lUuienanL 

WnEif the wounded man was carried to 
his bed, and the house began again to clear 
up from the hurry which this accident had 
occasioned, the landlady thus addressed the 
commanding officer : ' I am afraid, sir,' 
said she, ' this young man did not behave 
himself as well as ne should do to your 
honours ; and if he had been killed, I sup- 
pose he had but his dcsarts : to be sure, 
when gentlemen admit inferior parsons into 
their company, they of\ to keep their dis- 
tance ; but, as my first husband used to 
•ay, few of 'em know how to do it. For 
my own part, I am sure I should not have 
suffered any fellows to include themselves 
into gentlemen's compan v : but I tholl he 
had l^n an officer himseUT, till the sergeant 
told me he was but a recruit.' 

* Landlady,' answered the lieutenant, 
'you mistake the whole matter. The voung 
man behaved himself extremely well, ana 
is, I believe, a much better gentleman than 
the ensi^ who abused him. If the younf 
fellow dies, the man who struck him wijl 
have most reason to be sorry for it ; for 
the regiment will ^t rid of a very trouble- 
some fellow, who IS a scandal to the army ; 
and if he escapes from the hands of justice, 
blame me, madam, that's all.' 

*Ay! ay! goro lack-a-day!' said the 
landlady; ' who could have thofl it ? Ay, 
ay, ay, 1 am satisfied vour honour will see 
justice done ; and to be sure it ofl to be to 
every one. Gentlemen ofl not to kill poor 
folks without answering for it. A poor 
man hath a soul to be saved, as well as his 
betters.' 

'Indeed, madam,' said the lieutenant, 
'you do the volunteer wrong; I dare 
swear he is more of a gentleman than the 
officer.' 

* Ay !' cried the landlady ; * why look 
you there, now: well, my first husband was 
a wise man ; he used to say, you can't al- 
ways know the inside by the outside. Nav, 
that might have jDeen well enough too ; for 
I never saw^d him till he was all over blood. 
Who would have thofl it ; mayhap, some 
voung gentleman crossed in love. Good 
lack-a-oay, if he should die, what a con- 
cern it will be to his parents ; why, sure 
the devil must possess the wicked wretch 

an act To be sure. 



ever I saw, arc quite a different sort of 
people, and look as if they would scorn to 
spill any christian blood as much as any 
men ; I mean, that is, in a civil way, as my 
first husband used to say. To be sure, 
when you come into the wars, there must 
be bloodshed ; but that they are not to be 
blamed for. The more of our enemies 
they kill there, the better ; and I wish, with 
all my heart, tliey would kill every mother's 
son of them.' 

'O fie, madam,' said the lieutenant, 
smiling ; *aU is rather too bloody-minded 
a wish.' 

' Not at all, sir,' answered she ; * I am 
not at all bloody-minded, onl^ to our ene- 
mies ; and there is no harm in that. To 
be sure it is natural for us to wish our 
enemies dead, that the wars may be at an 
end, and our taxes be lowered ; for it is a 
dreadful tiling to pay as we do. Wliy, 
now, there is above forty shillings for win- 
dow-lights, and yet we have stopped up 
all we could ; we have almost blinded the 
house, I am sure. Says I to the excise- 
man, uys I, I think you ofl to favour us ; 
I atn rare we are very good friends to the 
government: and so we are for sartain, 
for we pay a mint of money to 'um. And 
yet I often think to mvself the government 
doth not imagine itself more obliged to us, 
than to those that don't pay 'um a farthing. 
Ay, ay, it is the way of the world.' 

She was proceeding in this manner, 
when the surgeon entered the room. The 
lieutenant immediately asked how his pa- 
tient did. But he resolved him only by 
saying, ' Better, I believe, than he would 
have been by this time, if I had not been 
called ; and even as it is, perhaps, it would 
have been lucky if I could have been called 
sooner.' — * I hope, sir,' said the lieutenant, 
* the skull is not fractured.' — * Hum,' cries 
the surgeon : ' fractures are not always the 
most dangerous symptoms. Contusions 
and lacerations are* oflen attended with 
worse phenomena, and with more fatal 
consequences, than fractures. People, 
who know nothing of the matter, conclude, 
if the skull is not fractured, all is well ; 
whereas, I had rather see a man's skull 
all broke to pieces, than some contusions 
I have met with.' — * I hope,' says the lieu- 
tenant, ' there are no such symptoms here.' 
— * Symptoms,' answered the surgeon, 
' are not always regular nor constant. I 
have known very unfavourable symptoms 
in the morning change to lavourable ones 
at noon, and return to unfavourable again 
at night. Of wounds, indeed, it is rightlv 
and truly said, JVefTio repentefuit iurpisst- 
mu8, I was once, I remember, callea to a 
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profuse sanguinary discharge; ^nd the 
interior membranes were no di "^" ' ' 
that the os or bone very j)]aii^ 



interior membranes were tK> di^Micated, 

J iPpe 
thn)ugh the aperture of the vulnus or 



iared 



wound. Some febrile symptoms interven- 
ing at tlie same time, (for the pulse was 
exuberant, and indicated much phleboto- 
my,) I apprehended an immediate mortifi- 
catiou. To prevent which, I presently 
made a large orifice in the vein of the leit 
arm, whence I drew twenty ounces of 
blood ; which I expected to have found ex- 
tremely sizy and glutinous, or indeed co- 
agulated, as it is m pleuritic complaints ; 
but, to my surprise, it appeared rosv and 
florid, and its consistency ditfered little 
from the blood of those in perfect health. 
I then applied a fomentation to the part, 
which highly answered the intention ; and, 
after three or Ibur times dressing, the 
wound began to discharge a thick pus or 
matter, by which means the cohesion 



But perliaps I do not make myself per- 
fectly well understood?' — *No, really,' an- 
swered the lieutenant, * I cannot say I un- 
derstand a syllable.' — * Well, sir,' said the 
surgeon, * then I shall not tire your pa- 
tience ; in short, within six weelcs my pa- 
tient was able to walk upon his legs as 
perfectlv as he could have done belbre he 
received the contusion.' — *I wish, sir,' 
said the lieutenant, * you would be so kind 
only to inform me, whether the wound tliis 
young ^ntleman hath had the misfortune 
to receive, is likely to prove mortal.' — 

* Sir,' answered the surgeon, * to say 
whether a wound will prove mortal or no, 
at first dressing, would be very weak and 
foolish presumption : we are all mortal, 
and symptoms often occur in a cure which 
the greatest of our profession could never 
foresee.' 

' But do you think him in danger ?' says 
the other. *In danger ! ay, surely,' cries 
the doctor : * wlio is there among us, who, 
in the most perfect health, can be said not 
to be in danger ? Can a man, therefore, 
with so bad a wound as this be said to be 
out of dan^r ? All I can say at present 
is, that it IS well I was called as I was, 
and perhaps it would have beeen better if 
I had been called sooner. I will see him 
again early in the morning; and in the 
mean time, let him be kept extremely 
quiet, and drink libenilly of water-gruel.' — 

* Won't vou aUow him sack-whey ?' said 
the landlady. * Ay, ay, sack-whey,' cries 
the doctor, * if you will, provided it be 
very small.' — * And a little chicken broth 
too*?' added she. ' Yes, yes, chicken 
broth,' said t)ie doctor, * is very good.' — 
' Mayn't I make him some jellies too ?' 
said the landlady. 'Ay, ay,' answered 
tlie doctor, * jellies are very good for 
wounds, for they promote cohesion.' And 



indeed it was lucky she had not named 
soup or [ligh sauces, for the doctor would 
have complied, rather than have lost the 
custom of^the house. 

The doctor was no sooner gone, than 
the landlady began to trumpet forth his 
fame to the lieutenant, who had not, from 
tlieir short acquaintance, conceived quite 
so favourable an opinion of his physical 
abilities as tlie good woman, and all the 
neighbourhood, entertamed, (and perhaps 
very rightly ;) for though I am afraid the 
doctor was a little of a coxcomb, he might 
be, nevertheless, very much of a surgeon. 

The lieutenant having collected from 
the learned discourse of the surgeon that 
Mr. Jones was in great danger, gave 
orders for keeping Mr. Northerton under 
a very strict guard, designing in the morn- 
ing to attend him to a justice of peace, 
and to commit the conducting the troops 
to Gbucester to the Frenchi^ieutenant, 
who, though he could neither read, write, 
nor speak any language, wa^ however, a 
good officer. 

In the evening our commander sent a 
message to Mr. Jones, that if a visit would 
not be troublesome, he would wait on him. 
This civihty was very kindly and thank- 
fully received by Jones, and the lieutenant 
accordingly went up to his room, where 
he fbunuthe wounded man much better 
than he expected ; nay, Jones assured his 
friend, that if he had not received express 
orders to the contrary from the sun^n, 
he should have got up long ago ; for he 
appeared to himself to be as well as ever, 
and felt no other inconveniecee from his 
wound but an extreme soreness on tliat 
side of his head. 

' I should be very glad,' quoth the lieu- 
tenant, * if you was as well as you fancy 
yourself; for then you could be able to do 
yourself justice immediately; for when a 
matter can't be made up, as in a case of a 
blow, the sooner you take him out the^ 
better ; but I am afraid you think yourself 
better than you are, and he would have 
too much advantage over you.' 

* ril try, however,' answered Jones, * if 
you please, and will be so kind to lend me 
a sword, for I hane none here of my own.' 

* My sword is heartily at your service, 
my dear boy,' cries the lieutenant, kissing 
him ; * you are a brave lad, and I love 
your spirit ; but I fear your strength ; ibr 
such a blow, and so much loss of blood, 
must have very much weakened you ; and 
tliough you feel no want of strengtli in 
your bed, yet you most probably would 
afler a thrust or two. I can't consent to 
your taking him out to night ; but I hope 
you will be able to come up with us before 
we get many da^f%' inAxO\%^Nv:cw<c/^\ «s^^' 

I ffve you my \\otioms '^avx itofik \»n^ ^aJvar 
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faction, or the man who hath injured you 
shan't stay in our regiment' 

' I wish,' said Jones, ' it was possible to 
decide this matter to-night : now you have 
mentioned it to me, 1 shall not he able to 
rest' 

*0h, never think of it,' returned the 
other : *a few days will make no difference. 
The wounds of honour are not like those 
in your body : they sutfer nothing by the 
delay of cure. It will be altogether as 
well for you to receive satisfaction a week 
hence as now.' 

' But suppose,' says Jones, * I should 
grow worse, and die of the consequences 
of my present wound.' 

* Then your honour,' answered the lieu- 
tenant, ' will require no reparation at'all. 
I myself will do justice to your character, 
and testify to the world your intention to 
have acted properly, if you had recovered.' 

* Still,' ttplied Joues, *I am concerned 
at the demy. I am almost afraid to men- 
tion it to $pu who are a soldier; but, 
though I have been a very wild young 
fellow, still, in my most serious moments, 
and at the bottom, I am really a Christian.' 

'So am I too, I assure you,' said the 
officer ; * and so zealous a one, tliat I was 
pleased witli you at dinner for taking up 
the cause of your religion ; and I am a 
little offended with you now, young gen- 
tleman, that you should express a tear of 
declaring your faitli before any one.' 

* But now terrible must it be,' cries 
Jones, 'to any one, who is really a Christian, 
to cherish malice in his breast, in opposi- 
tion to the command of him who hath ex- 
pressly forbid it ? How can I bear to do 
this on a sick-bed? Or how shall I make 
up my account, with such an article as 
this in my bosom against me ^ 

* Why, I believe there is such a com- 
mand,' cries the lieutenant ; ' but a man 
of honour can't keep it. And you must 
be a man of honour, if you will be in the 
army. I remember I once put tlie case to 
our chaplain, over a bowl of punch, and 
he confessed there was much oifficulty in 
it ; but he said, he hoped there might be 
a latitude granted to the soldiers in this one 
instance ; and to be sur^ it is our duty to 

I ,^j|^hope so ; for who would bear to live with- 
'■'^•ttt his honour ? No, no, my dear boy, be 
- '^ ft food Christian as long as you live ; but 
■f JS^ a man of honour too, and never put up 
with an affront; not all the books, nor all the 
parsons in the world, shall ever persuade me 
to that I love my religion very well, but 
"I love my honour more. There must be 
aome mistake in the wording of the text, 
or in the translation, or in the understand- 
ing it, or somewhere or other. But how- 
ever that be, a man must run the risk, for 
'lie must preserve iiis honour. So com- 



pose yourself to-night, and, I promise you, 
you sUU have an opportunity of doing 
yours^^u|lice.' Here he gave Jones a 
hearty busl^shook him by the hand, and 
took his leave. 

But though the lieutenant's reasoning 
was very satisfactory to himself, it was 
not entirely so to his friend. Jones, there- 
fore, having resolved this matter much in 
his thoughts, at last came to a resolution, 
which the reader will find in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A most dreadful chapter indeed: m^ which few 
readtrt might to vaitwre vpon m an evening, es- 
pecially when alone, 

Jones swalK)wed a large mess of chick- 
en, or rather cock-broth, with a very fjood 
appetite, as indeed lie would have done 
the cock it was made of, with a ]X)un(l of 
bacon into the bar^ih ; and now, finding 
in himself no deficiency of either health or 
spirit, he resolved to get up and seek his 
enemy. 

But first he sent for the sergeant, who 
was his first acquaintance among these 
military gentlemen. Unluckily, that wor- 
thy officer having, in a literal sense, taken 
his fill of liouor, had been some time re- 
tired to his bolster, where he was snoring 
so loud, that it was not easy to convey a 
noise in at his ears capable of drowning 
that which issued from his nostrils. 

However, as Jones persisted in his de- 
sire of seeing him, a vociferous drawer at 
length found means to disturb his slumbers, 
and to acquaint him with the message. Of 
which the sergeant was no sooner made 
sensible, than he arose from his bed, and 
having his clothes already on, inuned lately 
attended. Jones did not tliink fit to ac- 
quaint the sergeant with his design ; though 
he might have done it with great safely, 
for the halberdier was himself a man of 
honour, and had killed his man. He would, 
therefore, have faithfully kept tliis secret, 
or indeed any other which no reward was 
published for discovering. But as Jones 
Knew not those virtues in so short an ac- 
quaintance, his caution was perhaps pru- 
dent and commendable enough. 

He began, tlierefore, by acquainting the 
sergeant, that, as he was now entered into 
the army, he was ashamed of being with- 
out what was perhaps the most necessary 
implement of a soldier, namely, a sword ; 
adding, that he should be infinitely obliged 
to him, if he could procure one. ' For 
which,' says h6, ' I will give you any rea- 
sonable price : nor do I uisist upon its be- 
ing silver-hilted ; only a good olade, and 
^Buch as may become a soldier^s tliigh.' 
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The sergeant, who well knew what had 
happened, and had heard that Jonea was 
in a very dangerous condition, immediately 
concluded, from such a messajre, al such a 
time of niffht, and iVum a man in such a 
situation, that he was light-headed. Now, 
as he had his wit, (to use tliat word in its 
conunoQ aignificalion,) always ready, he 
bethought himseirormaking his advantage 
of this humour in the sick man. 'Sir,' Rays 
he, ' I believe I can lit vou. I have a most 
excellent piece of stulf by mc. It is not 
indeed silvcr-hilted, whicli,as vou 8ay,doth 
not become a soldier ; but the handle is 
decent enough, and the blade one of the 
best in Europe. It is a blade that — a blade 
that — In short, I will letch it to yuu this 
inslant, and you shall see it and handle it. 
I am glad to see your honour so well, with 
all my heart.' 

Being- instantly returned with the Bword, 
he delivered it to Jones, who took it and 
drew it ; and then told the sergeant it 
wouM do very well, and bid him name his 

The sergeant now be^n to harangue 
in praise of his goods. He said, (nay he 
swore very heartily,) ' that the blade was 
taken i>om a French officer, of very high 
tank, at the battle of Dettinxrca. 1 took it 
myself,' says he, ' from his siile, af\er I had 
knocked him o' the head. The hilt was a 
gtddea one. That I sold to one of our 
fine gentlemen; for there are some of them, 
an't please your Itonuur, who value the hilt 
ofa sword mort than the blade.' 

Here the other stopped him, and begged 
him U> name a price. The sergeant, who 
thought Jones absolutely out ol his senses, 
and very near his end, was afraid, lest he 
alii'iild injure his family by asking Ino little. 
H iivt^ver, al\er a moment's hesitation, he 
contented himself with naming twenty 
guineas, and swore he would notsell it for 
tegs to his own brother. 

'Twenty guineas!' savs Jones, in the 
utmost surprise; 'sure yoii think I am mail, 
or that 1 never saw a gword in my life. 
Twenty guineas, indeed ! I did not ima- 
gine you would emleavour to impose upim 
me. Here, take the swurd—No, now I 
think on't, 1 will keep it myself, and show 
it your ofCcer in the morning, acquainting 
him, at the same lime, what a price yoii 
asked me for iL' 

The sergeant, as we have said, had al- 
ways his wita fin lentu yrxdictd) about 
him, and now plainly saw that Jones was 
not in the condition he had apprehended 
him to be ; he now, tliereliire, count erfeited 
as great surprise as the oilier had shown, 
and said, '( am certain, sir, I have not 
asked you so much out of the way. Be- 
sides, you are to consider, it is the only 
iwordl havc,andIrouBt run the risk of my 



officer's displeasure, by gning without one 
myself. And truly, puttmg all this toge- 
ther, I don't tliink twenty shillings was so 
much out of the way.' 

'Twenty shiilingsl' cries Jones; 'why 
you just now asked me twenty guineas.' — 
'How!' cries the sergeant; 'sure your lii>- 
nour must have mistaken me ; ur else I 
mistook myself— and indeed I am but half 
awake. Twenty guineas, indeed ! no won- 
'' " honour Hew into such a p 



I say twenty guineas u 



No,no,lni 



twenty shillings, 1 asnire ^u. And when 

~ honour comes to consider every thing, 

tliink that so extrava- 



fant a price. It is indeed true, v( 
uy a weapon which kwks as well 
money. But — ' 

Here Jones interrtipted him, saying, 'I 
will be so far from making any worda 
with you, that I will give you a shilling 
more tlian you demftn£' He tlien gave 
liim a guinea, bid him return t ~ 



1 may 



is bed. 



division reached Worceat 

The sergeant very civilly took hia leave, 
fully aatisned with his merchandise, and 
not a little pleased with his dexterous re- 
covery from that false atep into which his 
opinion of the sick men's light-headed ness 
had betrayed him. 

As soon as the sergeant was departed, 
Jones rose from his Md, and dressed him- 
self entirely, putting on even his coat, 
which, OS its colour was white, showed 
very visibly the streams of blood which 
had flowed down it; and now, havii^ 
grasped his new-purchased sword in hia 
honij, he was going to issue Ibrth, wbeB 
the thought of what he was about to un- 
dertake laid suddenly hold of him, and be 
begun to reflect thai in a few minutes ho 
might possibly deprive a human being of 
life, or might lose his own, 'Very well,' 
said he ; ' and in what cause do I venture 
mv life? Why, in tliat of my honour. And 
who is this human being ? A rascal, who 
halh injured and insulted me without pro- 
vocation. But is not revenge forbidden 
by Heaven i Ves, but it ia enjoined by 
the world. Well, hut shall I obey the 
world in opposition to the ejtprr*! cora- 
manils of Heaven? Shall I inc^ir the dU 
vine displeasure rather than be called— ha 
-—coward — scoundrel? — III think no mOK; 
I am resolved, and must fight him.' 

The clock had now struck twelve, and;', 
every one in the house were in their i)eda, 
e:(cept the sentinel who HtQo<l tu guard 
Northerton, when Jones sollly opening his 
door, issued forth in pursuit oi his enemy, 
of whose place of cunflnement he had 
received a perfect description Irom the 
drawer. It is not easy to oonce\v« a> ^.ms^ 
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more tremendous figure than he now ex- 
hibited. He had on, as we have said, a 
liffht-coloured coat, covered with streams 
of blood. His face, which missed that 
very blood, as well as twenty ounces more 
drawn from him by the surg^vn, was pal- 
lid. Round his head was a quantity of 
banda^, not unlike a turban. In the ri^zht 
hand he carried a sword, and in the lelt a 
candle. So that the bloody Banquo was 
not worthy to be compared to hiuL In 
fact, I believe a more oreadful apparition 
was never raised in a church-yard, nor in 
the imagination of any good people met 
in a winter evening over a Christmas fire 
in Somersetshire. 

When the sentinel first saw our hero 
approach, his hair began gently to lift up 
his ffrenadier cap ; ana in the same instant 
his Irnees fell to blows with each other. 
Presently his whole body was seized with 
worse than an ague fit. He then fired his 
piece, and lell flat on his face. 

Whether fear or courage was the occa- 
sion of his firing, or whether he took aim 
at the object of his terror, I cannot say. 
If he did, however, he had the good for- 
tune to miss his man. 

Jones seeing the fellow fall, guessed the 
cause of his fnght, at which he could not 
forbear smiling, not in the least reflecting 
on the danger from which he had just 
escaped. He then passed by the fellow, 
who still continued in the posture in which 
he fell, and entered the room where NorUi- 
erton, as he had heard, was confined. — 
Here, in a solitary situation, he found — an 
emp^ quart pot, standing on the table, 
on which some beer being spilt, it looked 
as if the room had lately oeen inhabited ; 
but at present it was entirely vacant. 

Jones then apprehended it might lead to 
some other apartment ; but, upon search- 
ing all round it, he could perceive no other 
door than that at which he entered, and 
where the sentinel had been posted. He 
then proceeded to call Northerton several 
times by his name ; but no one answered : 
nor did this serve to any other purpose 
than to confirm the sentinel in his terrors, 
who was now convinced that the volun- 
• teer was dead of his wounds, and that his 
^ost was come in search of the murderer. 
Be now lay in all the agonies of horror ; 
and I wish, with all my heart, some of 
those actors, who are hereafter to repre- 
•ent a man frighted out of his wits, had 
seen him, that they might be taught to 
copy nature, instea() of performing several 
;^ntic tricks and gestures, for tlie enter- 
^^Uinment and applause of the galleries. 
■ • Perceiving the bird was flown, at least 
despairing to find him, and rightly appre- 
beDding tliat the report of the firelock 
irou/d alarm the whole house, our hero 



now blew out hi? candle, and gently stoic 
back again to his chamber, and to his bed ; 
whither he would not have l)een able to 
have gotten undiscovered, had any other 
person been on the same staircase, save 
only one gentleman, who was confined to 
hisbed by the gout; for before he could 
reach the door to his chamber, the hail 
where the sentinel had been posted was 
half full of people, some in their shirts, and 
others not hall dressed, all very earnestly 
inquiring of each otiier what was the 
matter. 

The soldier was now found lying in the 
same place and posture in which we just 
now left him. Several immediately ap- 
plied themselves to raise him, and some 
concluded him dead : but they presently 
saw their mistake ; for he n(»t only strug- 
gled with those who laid their hands on 
him, but fell a roaring like a bull. In re- 
ality, he imagined so many spirits or devils 
were handling him; for his ima^nation 
bein^ possessed with tiie horror oi an apn 
parition, converted every object he saw or 
felt into nothing but ghosts and spectres. 

Atlenrrth he was overpowered oy num- 
bers, ana got upon his legs ; when candles 
being brought, and seeing two or tliree of 
his comrades present, he came a little to 
himself: but when they asked him what 
was the matter ? he answered, * I am a 
dead man, that's all ; I am a dead man, I 
can't recover it, I have seen him.' — ' What 
hast thou seen. Jack .^' says one of the sol- 
diers. * Why, I have seen the young vo- 
lunteer that was killed yesterday.' He 
then imprecated the most heavy curses 
on liimself, if he had not seen the volun- 
teer, all over blood, vomiting fire out of 
his mouth and nostrils, pass by him into 
the chamber where Ensign Northerton 
was, and then seizing the ensign by the 
throat, fly away with liim in a clap of 
thunder. 

This relation met with a gracious re- 
ception from the audience. AQ the women 
present believed it firmly, and prayed 
Heaven to defend them from murder. 
Amongst the men, too, many had faith in 
the story ; but others turned it into deri- 
sion and ridicule ; and a sergeant, who was 
present, answered very coolly: * Young 
man, you will hear more of this, for going 
to sleep and dreaming on your post.' 

The soldier replied, * You may punish 
me if you please; but I was as broad 
awake as I am now ; and the devil carry 
me away, as he hath tlie ensign, if I did 
not see the dead man, as I tell you, with 
eyes as big and as firey as two large flam- 
bieaux.' 

' The commander of the forces, and the 
commander of the house, were now both 
arrived; for the former being awake at 
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the time, and hearin<T the sentinel fire his 
piece, thought it his duty to rise immedi- 
ately, though he hid no great apprehen- 
sions of any mischief; whereas the appre- 
hensions of the latter were much greater, 
lest her spoons and tankards should he 
U]x>n the march, without having received 
anv such orders from her. 

Our poor sentinel, to whom the sirrht of 
this otficer was not much more welcome 
than the apparition, as he thought it, which 
he hadtieen belbre, again related the dread- 
ful story, and with many additions of blood 
and fire : but he had the misfortune to 
•niin no credit with either of the last-men- 
tioned persons; for the officer, though a 
very religious man, was free frt>m all ter- 
rors of this kind ; besides, having so lately 
left Jones in the amdition we have seen, 
he had no suspicion of his being d(>ud. As 
for the landlady, though not over religious, 
she had no kind of aversion to the dt)ctrine 
of spirits; but there was a circumstance 
in the tale which she well knew to be false, 
as we shall inform the reader presently. 

But whether Northerton was carried 
away in thunder or fire, or in whatever 
other manner he was gone, it was now 
certain that his body was no longer in 
custody. Upon this occasion, the lieuten- 
ant formed a conclusion not very different 
from what the sergeant is just mentioned 
to have made before, and immediately or- 
dered the sentinel to be taken prisoner. 
So that, by a strange reverse of fortune, 
(though not verv uncommon in a military 
life,) Uic guard Wcame the guarded. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The ccndurion of the foregoing adventure. 

Besides the suspicion of sleep, the lieu- 
tenant harboured another and worse doubt 
against the poor sentinel, and this was 
that of treachery; for as he InMieved not 
one syllable of the apparition, so he ima- 
gined the whole to be an invention formed 
only to impose upon him, and that the fel- 
low had in reality been bribed by Nortli- 
erton to let him escape. And this he 
ima^ned the rather, as the fright ap})eared 
to him the more unnatural in one who had 
the character of as brave and bold a man 
as any one in the re^ment, having been 
in several actions, having received several 
wounds, and, in a wonl, having behaved 
himself always like a good and vaUant 
soldier. 

Tliat the reader, therefore, may not con- 
ceive the least ill opinion of such a person, 
we shall not delay a moment in rescuing 
his character from the imputation of this 
guilt. 

Mr. Northerton, then, as we have belbre 
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observed, was fully satisfied with the glory 
which he had obtained from tliis action. 
He had ]>erhaps seen, or heard, or guessed, 
that envy is apt to attend fame. Not that 
I would here insinuate, that he was hea- 
thenishly inclined to believe in or to wor- 
ship the goddess Nemesis ; for, in fact, I 
am convinced he never lieard of her name. 
He was, besides, of an active disposition, 
and had a great anti|)athv to those cbse 
winter-quarters in the castle of Gloucester, 
for which a justice of jK'ac^ might possibly 
give him a billet. Nor was he moreover free 
trom some uneasy meditations on a certain 
wooden edifice, which I tbrl)ear to name, 
in conformity to the opinion of mankind, 
who, I think, rather ought to honour than 
to he ashamed of this building, as it is, or 
at least might be made, of more btmcfit to 
society than almost any other public erec- 
tion. " In a word, to hint at no more .rea- 
sons for his conduct, Mr. Northerton was 
desirous of departing that evening, and 
nothing remained for him but to contrive 
the quomodoj which appeared to be a mat- 
ter of some difficulty. 

Now this young gentleman, though 
somewhat crooked in Ids morals, was per- 
fectly straight in his person, which was 
extremely strong and well made. His 
face too was accounted handsome by the 
generality of women ; for it was bmad 
and ruddy, with tolerably good teeth. 
Such charms did not fail making an im- 
pression on my landlady, who had no little 
relish for this*^ kind of beauty. She had, 
indeed, a real compassion for the yoi^ng 
man ; and hearing from the surgeon that 
affairs were like to go ill with the volun- 
teer, she suspected they might hereafter 
wear no benign as{)ect with the ensign. 
Having obtained, therefore, leave to make 
him a visit, and finding him in a very 
melancholy mood, which she considerably 
heightened by telling him there were scarce 
any hopes of the volunteer's life, she pro- 
ceeded to throw fi>rth some hints, which 
the other readily and eagerly taking up, 
they soon came to a right understanding ; 
andf it was at lengtli agreed that the en- 
sign should, at a certain signal, ascend the 
chimney, which communicating very soon 
with that of the kitchen, he might theire 
again let himself down ; for which she -^ 
would give him an opportunity, by keeping 
the coast clear. 

But lest our readers, of a different com- 
plexion, should take this occasion of too *■ . 
hastily condemning all compassion as ai ^ 
folly, and pernicious to society, we think 
proper to mention anotlier particular, which ^ 
might possibly have some share in this ac-\ 
tion. The ensign happened to be at this 
time possessed of the sum of fifty ijouud*^ 
which did indeed \je\o\\^\ftXVi^'«Wv*£oso\r 
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pany; for the captain having Quarrelled 
with his lieutenant, had entrusted the puy- 
ment of his company to liis ensign. This 
money, however, he thought proper to de- 
posit in my landlady's hand, possibly by 
way of bail or security that he would here- 
after appear and answer to the charge 
a^inst nim ; but. whatever were the con- 
ditions, certain it is, that she had tiie mo- 
ney, and the ensign his liberty. 

The reader may perhaps expect, from 
the compassionate temper of this good wo- 
man, tliat when she saw the poor sentinel 
taken prisoner for a fact of which she knew 
him innocent, she should immediately have 
interposed in his behalf; but whether it 
was tliat she had already exhausted all her 
compassion in the above-mentioned in- 
stance, or that the features of this lellow, 
though not very different from those of the 
ensign, could not raise it, 1 will not deter- 
mine ; but far from being an advocate for 
the present prisoner, she urged his guilt to 
his officer, declaring, with uplifted eyes 
and hands, that she would not have anv 
concern in tlie escape of a murderer for all 
the world. 

Every thing was now once more quiet, 
and most of tlie company returned again 
to their beds; but the 'landlady, either 
from the natural activity of her disposition, 
or from her fear for her plate, having no 
propensity to sleep, prevailed with tlie offi- 
cers, as they were to march within little 
more than an hour, to spend tliat time with 
her over a bowl of punch. 

Jones had lain awake all this while, and 
had heard a great part of the hurry and 
bustle that had passed, of which lie had 
now some curiosity lo know the particu- 
lars. He tlierefore applied to his bell, 
which he rung at least twentv times with- 
out an^ effect: for my landlady was in 
such high mirth with her company, that no 
claoper could be heard there but her own ; 
and the drawer and chambermaid, who 
were sitting together in the kitchen, (for 
neither durst he sit up, nor she lie in ned 
alone,) the more they heard the bell ring, 
the more thev were friffhtened, and as it 
were, nailed down to their places. 

At last, at a lucky interval of chat, the 
sound reached the ears of our good landla- 
dy, who presently sent forth her summons, 
which both her servants instantly obeyed. 

* Joe,' says the mistress, * don't you hear 
the gentleman's bell rinc:? Why don't you 
go up?' — * It is not my ousiness,' answer- 
ed the drawer, * to wait upon the cham- 
bers,— it is Betty Chambenuaid's.'— ' If 
you come to that,* answered tlie maid, * it 
18 not my business to wait upon gentle- 
men. I have done it, indeed, sometimes ; 
but the devil fetch me if ever I do again, 
since you make your preambles alwutit.' 



The bell still ringing violently, their mis- 
tress fell into a passion, and swore, if the 
drawer did not go uJJ immediately, she 
would turn him away that very morning. 
* If you do, madam,' says he, ' I can't help 
it. I won't do another servant's business.' 
She then applied herself to the maid, and 
endeavoured to prevail by gentle means ; 
but all in vain : Betty was an inflexible as 
Joe. Both insisted it was not tlieir busi- 
ness, and they would not do it. 

The lieutenant then fell a laughing, and 
said, ' Come, I will put an end to tliis con- 
tention ;' and then turning to the servants, 
commended them for their resolution in 
not giving up the point; but added, he 
was sure, if one would consent to go, the 
other would. To which proposal they 
both agreed in an instant, and accordingly 
went up very lovingly and close together. 
When they 'were gone, the lieutenant ap- 
peased the wrath of the landlady, by satis- 
fying her why they were both so unwilling 
to go alone. 

They returned soon after, and acquainted 
their mistress, that the sick gentleman 
was so far from being dead, that he spoke 
as heartily as if he was well ; and that he 
gave his service to the captain, and should 
be very glad of the favour of seeing him 
before he marched. 

The pood lieutenant immediately com- 

{)lied with his desires, and sitting down by 
lis bed-side, acc|uainted lum with the 
scene which had hajjpened below, con- 
cluding with his intentions to make an 
example of the sentinel. 

Upon this Jones related to him the 
whole truth, and earnestly becrged him not 
to punish the poor soldier, ' who, I am con- 
fident,' says he, * is as innocent of the en- 
sign's escape, as he is of forging any lie, 
or of endeavouring to impose on you.' 

The lieutenant hesitated a few moments, 
and tlien answered : ' W^hy, as you have 
cleared the fellow of one part of the charge, 
so it will be impossible to prove the other; 
because he was the only sentinel. But 
I have a good mind to punish the rascal 
for being a coward. Yet who knows what 
effect the terror of such an apprehension 
may have r And, to say the truth, he hath 
always behaved well against an enemy.^ 
Come, it is a good thing to see any sign of 
religion in these fellows ; so I promise you 
he shall be set at liberty when we march. 
But hark, the general beats. My dear 
boy, give me another buss. Don't dis- 
compose nor hurry yourself; but remember 
the christian doctrine of patience, and, I 
warrant, you will soon be able to do your- 
self justice, and to take an honourable re- 
venge on the fellow who hath injured you. 
The lieutenant then departed, and Jones 
endeavoured to compose himself to rest. 
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JlKonSerfttl Img thaplir conccmmg Ihim 
laiu; iiing mvch Vtc lotigctt vf ail iiiu- intrv- 
tfudonf dupttFU 

Ah we are now entering upon a book, 
in which the eourae of our history will 
oblige us lo relate some mattera or a more 

Nlninge and surprising kind than 

which have hitlierlo occurred, it moi 
be amiss, in the prnlegomenouB, or ii 
ductory chiipter, to eny something of that 
xpecics of writing which ia called the mar- 
velldjs. To Uiia we shall, aa well for tlie 
sake of ouraelvea aa of others, endeavour 
to aet aume certain boumia; 'and, indeed, 
notliine can be more necessary, as critics' 
of diflereut coniplexions are liere apt to 
run into vervdiltereni extremes; for while 
some are, with M. Dncier, ready to allow, 
that the aame thing which is impossible, 
may yet be probable.t others have so little 
hiatoric or poetic faith, that Ihey believe 
nothing to ne either poflsihle or probable, 
the like to which hath not occurred to their 
own obeervalion. 

First, then, I think it may very reason- 
ably be required of every writer, that he 
keeps within the bounds of possibility ; and 
«til! remembers that what it ia nut possible 
Jbr man to perfonn, it is scarce possible 
for man to believe he did perform. Thi 
-conviction, perhaps, gave Dirlii to man 
stories of the ancient Heathen deities, (fu 
most of them are of poetical original.) 
The poet being desirous to indulge a wan- 
ton and extravagant imagination, tuok 
refuge in that power, of the extent of 
which his readerswere no judges, or rather 
which they imagined to be infiiiile, and 
■consequentlv they could not be shocked at 
any prodigies related of iL This hath 
been strongly urged in defence of Homer's 
miracles; and it ia perhaps a defence; 
not, as Mr. Pope would have it, because 
Ulysses told a set of foolish lies to th( 
Pheacians, who were a very dull nation ; 
but becauae the poet himaelf wrote to hea- 
thens, to whom poetical fables were articles 

of faith. For my own pari, ( must 

fess, so compaaaionale is my t. iii|rt 
wish Polvpheme had confiiioil iirjn;.!! 
his milk diet, and preserved lu.^ .ye ; 
■could Ulysses be much motv ii'iirerncd 
tlian myself, when his cnuipiiiiiutis < 



«ir work, ■»« mem bvbtt reider in the world. 

1 h ii hajipj far M. Dackr tbat tw vai not an 



Uirned into swine by Circe, who showed, 
1 think, aDerwards, too mucJi regard for 
man's tlettli, to be supposed capable of con- 
vcrtine it into bacon. I wish, likewise, 
with ^1 my heart, that Homer could have 
known the rule prescribed by Horace, to 
introduce supernatural agents as seldom 
aa possible. We shoukf not then have 
seen his gods coming on trivial erranda, 
and oRen behaving themselves so as not 
only In forfeit all title to respect, but to 
become the objects of scorn and derision. 
A conduct which must have shocked the 
crcdulily iif a pious and aagacioua heathen ; 
and which could never have been defended, 
unless by agreeing with a suppoaition to 
which I have been sometimes almost in- 
clined, that Ihia moat glorious poet, as he 
certainly was, had an intent to burlesque 
tlie superstitious liiith of his own age and 

But [ have rested too long on a doctrin 
which can be of nu use to a christiaD wri- 
ter; for as he cannot introduce into big 
works any of that heavenly host which 
make a part of his creed, so is it horrid 
puerility to search the heathen theology 
lor any of those deities who have beeu 
lung suice dethroned from their immor- 
tality. Lord Shaftesbury observes, that 
nothing is more cold than the invocation 
of a muse by a modem ; he might have 
added, that nothing can be more absurd. 
A moilem may, wiui much more elegance, 
invoke a barrel, as some have thou^t 
Homer did, or a mug of ale, with the au- 
thor of Hudibras ; which latter may, per- 
haps, have inspired much more poeliy, aa 
well lis prose, than all the liquors of Hip- 
pocrene or Helicon. 

The only supernatural agents which can 
in any manner be allowed to us moderns, 
are ghosts; but of these I would advise an 
author to be extremely sparing. These 
are, indeed, like arsenic and other dan- 
gerous drugs in physic, to be used with 
uiK utmost caution ; nor would 1 advise 
the introduction of them at all in those 
works, or by those authors, to which, or 
fc^whom, a horse-Jaii^ in the reader 
would lie any great prejudice or mortifica- 

Ab fur <:lves and fairiea, and other such 
mutnmiTy, i purposely omit the mention 
of (hem, aa [ should be very unwilling to 
confine within any Iwunds those aurpruring 
imaginations, for whose vast capacity the 
limits of human nature ate tn» "m.tw« •, 
whose woiVb ate «>\ift w»w\K«i. w ».ii««i 
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creation ; and who have consequently just 
ri^t to do what they will with their own. 
Man, therefore, is the highest subject, 
(unless on very extraordinary occasions 
indeed,) which presents itself to the pen of 
our historian, or of yur poet ; and, in re- 
lating his actions, great care is to be taken, 
that we do not exceed the capacity of tlie 
agent we describe. 

Nor is possibility alone sufficient to jus- 
tifv us ; we must keep likewise within the 
rules of probability. It is, I tliink, the 
opinion of Aristotle ; or, if not, it is the 
opinion of some wise man, whose authority 
will be as weighty when it is as old, * That 
it is no excuse for a poet who relates what 
is incredible, tliat the thing related is mat- 
ter of fact.' This may, perhaps, be al- 
lowed tnie with regard to poetry, but it 
may be thought impracticable to extend it 
to the historiai} ; for he is obliged to record 
matters as he finds them, though they 
mav be of so extraordinary a nature as 
will require no small degree of historical 
faith to swallow them. Such was the suc- 
cessless armament of Xerxes, described by 
Herodotus, or the successful expedition of 
Alexander, related by Arrian. Such of 
later years was the victory of Agincourt, 
obtained by Hany the I ifth ; or that of 
Narva, won by Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden. All which instances, the more 
we reflect on tliem, appear still the more 
astonishing. 

Such facts, however, as they occur in 
the thread of the story, nay, indeed, as 
they constitute the essential part of it, the 
historian is not only justifiable in recording 
as they really happened, but indeed would 
be unpardonable should he omit or alter 
them. But there are other facts not of 
such consequence nor so necessary, which, 
though ever so well attested, may never- 
theless be sacrificed to oblivion, in com- 
glaisance to the skepticism of a reader, 
uch is that memorable story of the ghost 
of George Villers, which might with more 
propriety have been made a present of to 
Dr. Drelincourt, to have kept the ghost of 
Mrs. Yeale company, at the head of his 
Discourse upon Death, than have been in- 
troduced into so st)lemn a work as tlic 
History of the Rebellion. 

To say the truth, if the historian will 
confine himself to what really happened, 
and utterly reject any circumstance, whi 
though never so well attested, he mu 
well assured is false, he will somctim 
into the marvellous, but never into 
credible. He will often raise the wo: 
and surprise of his reader, but never 




seldom, if ever, quits, till he forsakes hm"^ 
character, and commences a writer of ro- 
mance. In this, however, those histori- 
ans, who relate public transactions, have 
the advantage of us who confine ourselves 
to scenes of private life. The credit of the 
former is by common notoriety supported 
for a long time ; and public records, with 
th% concurrent testimony of many authors, 
bear evidence to their truth in future ages. 
Thus a Trajan and an Antoninus, a Nero 
and a Caligula, have all met with the be- 
lief of posterity ; and no one doubts but 
that men so very good, and so very bad, 
were once the masters of mankind. 

But we, who deal in private character, 
who search into the most retired recesses, 
and draw forth examples of virtue and 
vice from holes and corners of the world, 
are in a more dangerous situation. As 
we have no public notoriety, no concur- 
rent testimony, no records to support and 
corroborate what we deliver, it becomes 
us to keep witliin tlie limits not only of 
possibility, but of probability too ; and this 
more especially in painting what is greatly 
good and amiable. Knavery ana folly, 
though never so exorbitant, will more 
easily meet with assent; for ill-nature 
adds great support and strengtli to faitli. 
Thus we may, perhaps with little dan- 
ger, relate the history of Fisher; who 
having long owed his bread to the gene- 
rosity of Mr. Derby, and having one morn- 
ing received a considerable bounty from 
his hands, yet, in order to possess himself 
of what remained in his friend's scrutoire, 
concealed himself in a public office of the 
temple, through which tliere was a pas- 
sage into Mr. Derby's chambers. Here 
he overheard Mr. Derby for many hours 
solacing himself at an entertainment which 
he that evening gave his friends, and to 
which Fisher had been invited. During 
all this time, no tender, no grateful reflec- 
tions arose to restrain his purpose ; but 
when the poor gentleman had let his com- 
pany out tlirough the office, Fisher came 
suddenly from his lurking-place, and walk- 
ing sof\ly behind his friend into his cham- 
ber, discharged a pistol-ball into his head. 
This may be believed when the bones of 
Fisher are as rotten as his heart. Nay, 
perhaps, it will be credited, that the villain 
went two days afterwards with some 
g ladies to the play of Hamlet ; and 
n unaltered countenance heard one 
ladies, who little suspected how near 
^ a to the person, cry out, 'Good 
lif the man that murdered Mr. Derby 

, ,, now present.' Manifesting in this a 

incredumus hatred mentioned by Horace, more seared and callous conscience than 

It is by falling into fiction, therefore, that even Nero himself; of whom we are told 

we generally offend against this rule, of by Suetonius, *that the consciousness of 

deserting' probahility. Which tlie historiau \h\8 guilt after the death of his mother, be- 
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came immediately intolerable, and so con- 
tinued ; nor could all the congratulations 
of the soldiers, of the senate, and the peo- 
ple, allay the horrors of his conscience.' 

But now, on the other hand, should I 
tell my reader, that I had known a man 
whose penetrating genius had enabled him 
to raise a large fortune in a way where no 
beginning was chalked out to him; that 
he had done this with the most perfect 
preservation of his inte^ity, and not only 
without the least injustice or injury to any 
one individual pers^m, but with the highest 
advantai^ to trade, and a vast increase of 
tlie pubhc revenue ; that he had expended 
one part of the income of this fortune in 
discovering a taste superior to most, by 
works where the highest dignity was 
j: united with the purest simplicity, and an- 
»• other part in displaying a degree of good- 
ness superior to all men, by acts of charity 
to objects whose only recommendations 
were their merits, or their wants ; that he 
was most industrious in searching afler 
merit in distress, most eager to relieve it, 
and then as careful, (perhaps too careful,) 
to conceal what he had none ; that his 
house, his furniture, his gardens, his table, 
his private hospitality, and his public be- 
neficence, all denoted the mind from which 
thev flowed, and were all intrinsically rich 
and noble, without tinsel, or external os- 
tentation ; that he filled every relation in 
life with the most adequate virtue ; that he 
was most piously religious to his Creator, 
most zealously loyal to his sovereign; a 
most tender husband to his wife, a kind 
relation, a munificent patron, a warm and 
firm friend, a knowing and a cheerful com- 

E anion, indulgent to his servants, hospita- 
le to his neighbours, charitable to the 
poor, and benevolent to all mankind, 
dhould I add to these the epithets of wise, 
brave, eIeiB[ant, and mdeed every otlier 
amiable epithet in our language, I might 
surely say, 

— Quiscrcdct? nemo Hcrcule ! nemo! 
Vel duo, vel nemo. 

And yet I know a man who is ail I have 
here described. But a single instance, 
(and I really know not such another,) is 
not sufficient to justify us, while we are 
writing to thousands who never heard of 
tiie person, nor of any thing like him. 
Such rara aves should l)c remitted to the 
epitaph writer, or to some poet, who may 
condescend (o hitch him in a distich, or to 
slide him into a rhyme with an air of care- 
lessness and neglect, without giving any 
offence to the reader. 

In the last place, the actions should be 
such as may not only be within the com- 
pass of hiunan agency, and which human 
agents may probably be supposed to do ; 



but they should be likely for the very actors 
and characters themselves to have per- 
formed ; for what may be only wonderful 
and surprising in one man, may become 
improbable, or indeed impossible, when 
related of another. 

This last requisite is what the dramatic 
critics call conversation of character; and 
it requires a very extraordinary degree of 
iudgment, and a most exact knowledge of 
numan nature. 

It is admirably remarked by a most ex- 
cellent writer, that zeal can no more hurry 
a man to act in direct opposition to him- 
self, than a rapid stream can carry a boat 
against its own current. I will venture to 
say, that for a man to act in direct contra- 
diction to the dictates of his nature, is, if 
not impossible, as improbable and as mi- 
raculous as any thing which can well be 
conceived. Should tlie best parts of the 
story of M. Antoninus be ascnbed to Ne- 
ro, or should the worst incidents of Nero's 
life be imputed to Antoninus, what would 
be more shocking to belief than either in- 
stance ? wliereas Doth thi^se, being related 
of their proper agent, constitute Uie truly 
marvellous. 

Our modem autliors of comedy have 
fallen almost universally into the error here 
hinted at : their heroes penerally are no- 
torious rogues, and their heroines aban- 
doned jades, during the first four acts ; but 
in the fiflh, tlie fonner become very wor- 
thy gentlemen, and the latter women of 
virtue and discretion ; nor is the writer 
often so kind as to give himself the least 
trouble to reconcile or account f()r tliis 
monstrous change and incongruity. There 
is, indeed, no other reason to be assigned 
for it, than because the play is drawing to 
a conclusion ; as if it was no less natural 
in a rogue to repent in the last act of a play, 
than in the last of his life ; which we per- 
ceive to be generally the case at Tyburn, 
a place which might indeed close tlie scene 
of^some comedies with much propriety, a9 
the heroes in these are most rximnionly 
eminent for those very talents which not 
only bring men to the gallows, but enable 
them to make an heroic figure when they 
are there. 

Within these few restrictions, I think, 
every writer may be ])erniitteil to deal as 
much in the wonderful as he plcast^s ; nay, 
if he thus kceyts within the rules of creJi- 
bility, the more he can 8urj>ri8e the reader, 
the more he will engage his attention, and 
the more he will charm him. As a genius 
of the highest rank observes in his firth 
chapter of the Bathos, * The great art of 
all poetry is to mix truth with fiction, in 
order to join the credible witli the surpri- 
sinjj.' 

For tliou^ every ^|wA w\^w v^f^ ws^:- 
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fine himself within the bounds of proba^ 
bility, it is by no means necessary that his 
characters, or his incidents, should be 
trite, common, or vulgar ; such as happen 
in every streel^ or in every house, or which 
may be met with in the home articles of a 
newspaper. Nor must he be inliibited 
from showing many persons and thimg^, 
which may possibly have never fallen 
within the knowledge of great part of his 
readers. If the writer strictly observes 
the rules above mentioned, he liath dis- 
charged his part ; and is then entitled to 
some faith from his reader, who is indeed 

guilty of critical infidelity if he disbelieves 
im. For want of a portion of such faith, 
I remember the character of a young lady 
of quality, which was condemned on the 
stage for bein^ unnatural, by the unani- 
mous voice of a very large assemblv of 
clerks and apprentices ; though it liad the 
previous sunrages of many ladies of the 
first rank ; one of whom, verv eminent for 
her understanding, declarecT it was the 
picture of half the young people of her 
acquaintance. 



CHAPTER n. 

In which the landlady pay$ a visit to Jtfr. Jones. 

When Jones had taken leave of his 
friend the lieutenant, he endeavoured to 
close his e^es, but all in vain ; his spirits 
were too lively and wakeful to be lulled to 
sleep. So having amused, or rather tor- 
mented himself, with tlie thoughts of his 
Sophia till it was open daylight, he called 
for some tea; upon which occasion my 
landlady herself vouchsated to pay him a 
visit. 

This was indeed the first time she had 
seen him, or at least had taken any notice 
of him ; but as the lieutenant had assured 
her that he was certainly some young gen- 
tleman of fashion, she now determined to 
show him all the respect in her power; 
for, to speak truly, this was one of those 
houses where gentlemen, to use the lan- 
guage of advertisements, meet with civil 
treatment for their money. 

She had no sooner begun to make his 
tea, than she likewise bemm to discourse ; 
' La ! sir,' said she, * I Uiink it is great 
pity that such a pretty young gentleman 
should undervalue himself so, as to go 
about with these soldier fellows. They 
call themselves gentlemen, I warrant you ; 
but, as my first husband used to say, thej 
should remember it is we that pay them. 
And to be sure it is very hard upon us to 
be obliged to pay 'um, and to keep 'um 
toOf as we publicans are. I had t^vcnty 
iff'um last night, besides officers, nay, for 
matter o' that, I had rather liave the sol- 



diers than officers: for nothing is ever 
good enough for those sparks ; and, I am 
sure, if you was to see the bills ; la ! sir, 
it is nothing. I have had less trouble, I 
warrant you, with a good squire's family, 
where we take forty or fif\v sliillings of a 
night, besides horses. An ^ vet I warrants 
me, there is narrow a one of all those offi- 
cer fellows, but looks upon himself to be 
as good as narrow a squire of 5002. a year. 
To oe sure it doth me good to hear "their 
men run about after 'um, crying your ho- 
nour, and your honour. Marry come up 
with such honour, and an ordinary at a 
shilling a head. Then there's such swear- 
ing among 'um, to be sure it frightens me 
out o' my wits : I thinks nothing can ever 
proepi*r with such wicked people. And here 
one of 'um has used you in so barbarous a 
manner. I thought indeed how well the 
rest would secure him : they all hang to- 
gether ; for if you had been in danger of 
death, which I am glad to see you are not, 
it would have been all as one to such 
wicked people. They would have let the 
murderer go. Laud have mercy upon 'um! 
I would not have such a sin to answer for, 
for the whole world. But though you 
are likely, with the blessing of God, to re- 
cover, there is laa for him yet; and if you 
will employ lawyer Small, I darest be 
sworn he'll make the fellow fly the country 
for him; though perhaps he'll have fled 
the country before ; for it is here to-day 
and gone to-morrow with such chaps. I 
hope, however, you will learn more wit 
for the future, and return back to your 
friends : I warrant they are all miserable 
for your loss ; and if they was but to know 
what had happened — La, my seeming ! I 
would not for the world they should. 
Come, come, we know very well what all 
the matter is; but if one won't another 
will; so pretty a gentleman need never 
want a lady. I am sure, if I was as you, I 
would see the finest she that ever wore a 
head hanged, before I would go for a sol- 
dier for her. — ^Nay, don't blush so!' (for 
indeed he did to a violent degree.) * Why, 
you tliought, sir, I knew nothing of the mat- 
ter, I warrant you, about Madam Sophia.' 
* How,' says Jones, starting up, * do you 
know my Sophia?' — *Do iT ay, marry,' 
cries the landlady : * many's the time hath 
she lain in this house.' — * With her aunt, 
I suppose,' says Jones. — * Why, there it is, 
now, cries the landlady. ' Ay, ay, ay, I 
Imow the old lady very well. And a sweet 
young creature is JViadam Sophia, that's 
the truth on't.' — ' A sweet creature !' cries 
Jones ; * O Heavens ! 



\ 



Angels arc ftainted fair to look like her. 
There's in her all that we believe of Heav'n, 
Amazing brightness, puhty,and truth, 
HVenAi^o^^and CTorliiBting lo?e. 
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' And could I ever have imagined that 
you had known my Sophia ?' — ' I wish,' 
BRvs the landlady, ' you knew half so much 
of her. What would you have given to 
have sat by her bed-side ? What a deli- 
cious neck she hath! Her lovely limbs 
have stretched themselves in that very 
bed you now lie in.' — ' Here !' cries Jones: 
• hath Sophia ever lain here ?' — * Ay, ay, 
here; there, in tliat very bed,' says the 
landlady : ' where I wish you had her this 
moment ; and she may wish so too, * for 
any thing I know to the contrary : for she 
hath mentioned your name to me. — 'Ha!' 
cries he ; * did she ever mention her poor 
Jones ? You flatter me now : I can never 
believe so much.' — * Why, then,* answered 
she, ' as I hope to be saved, and the devil 
may fetch me if I speak a syllable more 
than the truth, I have heard her mention 
Mr. Jones ; but in a civil and modest wav, 
I confess ; yet I could perceive she tliougiit 
a great deal more than she said.' — * 0, my 
dear woman !' cries Jones, ' her thoughts 
of me I shall never be worthy of. Oh, she 
is all gentleness, kindness, goodness ! Why 
was such a rascal as 1 born, even to give 
her sol\ bosom a moment's uneasiness? 
Why am I cursed ? I, who would undergo 
all the plagues and miseries which any 
demon ever invented for mankind to pro- 
cure her any good; nay, torture itself 
could not be misery to me, did I but know 
that she was happy.' — ' Why, look you 
there, now,' says the landlady ; ' I told her 
you was a constant lover.' — *But pray, 
madam, tell me when or where you knew 
any thing of me ; for I never was here 
before, nor do I remember ever to have 
seen you.' — * Nor is it possible you should,' 
answered she ; * for you was a little thing 
when I had you in mv lap at the squire's r 
— *How, tlie squire's:' says Jones : * what, 
do you know the ^reat and good Mr. All- 
worthy, then?' — 'Yes, marry do 1,' says 
she : * who in the country doth not ?' — 
' The fame of his goodness, indeed,' an- 
swered Jones, ' must have extended far- 
ther than this ; but Heaven only can know 
}iim, can know that benevolence which is 
copied from itself, and sent upon earth as 
its own pattern. Mankind are as ignorant 
of such divine goodness, as they are un- 
worthy of it ; but none so unworthy of it 
as myself. 1, who was raised by him to 
such a height, taken in, as vou must well 
know, a poor base-born cliiFd, adopted by 
him, and treated as his own son, to dare 
by my follies to disoblipe him, to draw his 
vengeance upon me. Yes, I deserve it all; 
for T will never be so ungrateful as ever 
''.o think he hath done an act of injustice 
by mc. No, I deserve to be turned out 
of doors, as I am. And now, madam,' 
says he, ' I believe you will not blame me 



for turning soldier, especially with such a 
fortune as tliis in my pocket.' At which 
words he shook a purse, which had but 
very little in it, and which still appeared 
to the landlady to have less. 

My good landlady was, (according to 
vulgar phrase,) struck all of a heapbv this 
relation. She answered coldly, ' That to 
be sure people were the best judges what 
was most proper for their circumstances. 
But hark,' says she, ' I think I hear some- 
body call. CTomiug ! coming ! the devil's 
in all our volk ; noI)ody hath any ears. I 
must go down stairs; if you want any 
more breakfast, the maid will come up. 
Coming!' At which words, without ta- 
king any leave, she flung out of the room; 
for the lower sort of i)eoj)le are very tena- 
cious of respect ; and tliouglvthey are con- 
tented to give this gratis to persons of 
quality, yet they never confer it on those 
of their own order without taking care to 
be well paid for their pains. 



CHAPTER lU. 

In tohieh the nargton make» ku ieecnd appearance 

Before we proceed any further, that 
the reader may not be mistaken in ima- 
^ning the landlady knew more than she 
did, nor suprised that she knew so much, 
it may be necessary to inform him, that 
the lieutenant had acquainted her that the 
name of Sophia had oeen the occasion of 
the quarrel ; and, as for the rest of her 
knowledge, the sagacious reader will ob- 
serve how she came by it in the preceding 
scene. Great curiosity was indeed mixcu 
with her virtues ; and she never willingly 
suffered any one to depart from her house, 
without inquiring as nmch as po^ible into 
their names, families, and fortunes. 

She was no sooner gone than Jones, in- 
stead of animadverting on her beliaviour, 
reflected that he was in the same bed 
which he was informed had held his dear 
Sophia. Tliis occasioned a thousand fond 
and tender thoughts, which we would 
dwell longer upon, did we not consider that 
such kinclof lovers will make a very incon- 
siderable part of our readers. In this situ- 
ation the surgeon found him, when he came 
to dress his wound. The doctor perceiv- 
ing, upon examination, tliat his pulse was 
disordered, and hearing tliat he had not 
slept, declared that he was in great dan- 
ger; for he apprehended a lever was 
coming on, which he would have prevented 
by bleeding, but Jones would not submit, 
declaring he would lose no more blood ; 
' and doctor,' says he, * if you will be so 
kind only to dress my head, I have no 
doubt of being well in a day or two.' 

* I wish/ aivBY^et^d Wvt «vM^gi«a>''\^ft\SS\ 
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assure your being well in a montli or two. 
Well, indeed ! No, no, people are not so 
soon well of such contusions; but, sir, I am 
not at this time of day to be instructed in 
my operations b^ a patient, and I insist on 
making a revulsion before I dress you.' 

Jones persisted obstinately in his refusal, 
and the doctor at last yielded ; telling him 
at the same time that he would not be an- 
swerable for the ill consequence, and hoped 
he would do him the justice to acknowledge 
that he had given lum a contrary advice ; 
which the patient promised he would. 

The doctor retired into the kitchen, 
where, addressing himself to the landlady, 
' he complained bitterly of the uudutiful be- 
haviour of his patient, who would not be 
blooded, though he was in a fever. 

*It is an eating fever, then,' says the 
landladjr; 'for he hath devoured two 
swingeing buttered toasts this morning for 
breakfast? 

* Very likely,' says the doctor : * I have 
known i)eople eat in a fever ; and it is very 
easily accounted i()r; because the acidity 
occasioned by the febrile matter may sti- 
mulate the nerves of the diaphragm, and 
thereby occasion a craving which will not 
be easily distinguishable from a natural ap- 
petite ; but the aliment will not be concre- 
ted, nor assimilated into chyle, and so will 
corrode the vascular orifices, and thus will 
aggravate the febrific symptoms. Indeed, 
I think the gentleman in a very dangerous 
VrsY) and, if he is not blooded, I am afraid 
will die.' 

•■ 'Every man must die some time or 
other,' answered the good woman ; ' it is 
no business of mine. I hope, doctor, you 
would not have me hold him wliile you 
bleed him. — But, harkce, a word in your 
ear ; I would advise you, l>efore you pro- 
ceed too far, to take care who is to be your 
paymaster.' 

'Paymaster,' said the doctor, staring; 
' Why, I've a gentleman under my hands, 
have I not ?' 

' I imagined so as well as you,' said the 
landlady ; ' but, as my first Imsband used 
to say, every thing is not what it looks to 
be. Ho is an arrant scrub, I assure you. 
However, take no notice that I mentioned 
any thing to you of the matter ; but I 
tliink people in business ofl always to let 
one another know such things.' 

' And have I suffered sucli a fellow as 
this,' cries the doctor, in a passion, 'to in- 
struct me ? Shall I hear my practice insult- 
ed by one who will not pay me ! I am glad 
I have made this discovery in time. 1 will 
see now whether he will be blooded or no.' 
He then immediately went up stairs, and 
D'/ngim; ojK*n the door of the chamber with 
much violence, awaked poor Jones from a 
very sound nap, into which he was failcn, 



and, what was still worse, fn)m a delicious 
dream concerning Sophia. 

' Will you be blooded or no ?' cries the 
doctor, in a rage. ' I have told you my 
resolution already,' answered Jones, 'and 
I wish with all my heart you had taken 
my answer ; for you have awakened me 
out of the sweetest sleep which I ever had 
in my life.' 

'' Ay, ay,' cries the doctor ; ' many a man 
hath dozed away his life. Sleep is not al- 
ways good, no more than food ; but re- 
member, I demand of you for the last time, 
will you be blooded ?' — ' I answer you for 
the Ijist time,' said Jones, 'I will not.' — 
* Then I wash my hands of you,' cries the 
doctor ; ' and I desire you to pay me for 
the trouble I have had already, 'f wo jour- 
neys at 5». each, two dressings at 5«. more, 
and half a crown for phlebotomy.' — 'I hope,' 
said Jones, ' you don't intend to leave me 
in this condition.' — 'Indeed, but I shall,' 
said the other. — ' Then,' said Jones, ' you 
have used me most rascally, and I will not 
pay you a farthing.' — ' Very well,' cries 
the doctor ; ' the first loss is the best. 
What a pox did my landlady mean by 
sending for me to such vagabonds !' At 
which words he fiun^ out of the room, and 
his patient turning himself about soon re- 
covered his sleep ; but his dream was un- 
fortunately gone. 



CHAPTER IV. 

In iDhiehis introduced one of the pUasmUett barbers 
that was ever recorded in history, the barber of 
Bagdad, or he in Don Q,mxote, not excepted. 

The clock had now struck five, when 
Jones awaked from a nap ol* seven hours, so 
much refreshed, and in such perfect health 
and spirits, that he resolved to get up and 
dress himself; for which purpose he un- 
locked his portmanteau, and took out clean 
linen and a suit of clothes ; but first he 
slipt on a frock, and went down into the 
kitchen to bespeak something that mi^ht 
pacify certain tumults he found rising with- 
in his stomach. 

Meeting the landlady, he accosted her 
with great civility, and asked, ' What he 
could have for dinner ?' — ' For dinner !' 
says she ; 'it is an odd time of day to 
think about dinner. There is nothing 
drest in the house, and the fire is almost 
out.' — ' Well, but,' says he, ' I must have 
something to eat, and it is inditierent to me 
what ; for, to tell you the truth, 1 was ne- 
vermore hungry in my life.' — *Then,' says 
she, ' I believe there is a piece of cold but- 
tock and carrot, which will fit you.' — ' No- 
thing better,' answered Jones; 'but I should 
be obliged to you, if you would let it be 
\ fried,' To vrhich the landlady consented^ 
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and said, fimillng, ' She was glad to see 
him 80 well recovered ;' for the sweetness 
ofuur Yiero's temper was almost irresisti- 
ble ; besides, she was really no ill-humour- 
ed woman at the bottom ; but she loved 
money so much, that she hated every thing 
which had the semblance of poverty. 

Jones now returned, in order tfi dress 
himself, while liis dimier was preparing, 
and was, according to his orders, attended 
by tiie barber. 

This barber, who went by tlie name of 
Little Benjamin, was a fellow of great od- 
dity and humtnir, wliich had frequently led 
him into small inconveniences, such as 
slaps in tlie i'ace, kicks in the breech, bro- 
ken bones, See. For every one doth not 
understand a jest; and those who do are 
ot>en displeased with being themselves the 
subject of it. This vice was, however, in- 
curable in him ; and though he had oflen 
smarted for it, yet if ever he conceived a 
joke, he was certain to be delivered of it, 
witiiout tlie least respect of persons, time, 
or place. 

He liad a great many other particulari- 
ties in his character, which 1 shall not 
mention, as the reader will himself very 
easily perceive them, on his farther ac^ 
quaiutance with this extraordinary person. 

Jones beinjT impatient to be dressed, for 
a reason which may easily be imagined, 
thought the shaver was very tedious in 
pn*p;iring his suds, and begged him to 
make haste ; to which the other answered 
with much gravity, for he never discom- 
nosed his muscles on any account, ^featina 
lenie is a pn>verb which I learned long be- 
fore lever touched a raxor.' — '1 find, friend, 
you are a scholar,' replied Jones. * A poor 
one,' said the barber, ' iwn omnia possu- 
mus omnesJ' ' Again !' said Jones ; * 1 fan- 
cy you are good at capping verses.' — * JEx- 
cuxe me, sir,' said the barber, * non tanto 
ftie dignor honore.* And then proceeding 
to his opCTation, * Sir,' said he, * since I 
l.ave dealt in suds, I could never discover 
more than two reasons for shaving ; the 
one is to get a beard, and the otlier to get 
riil of «me. I conjecture, sir, it may notTiie 
long since you shaved, from the fonner of 
these motives. Upon my word, you have 
hail cood success ; for one may say of your 
heard, that it is tondenti gravior.'^^ I con- 
jecture,' says Jones, * that thou art a very 
comical fellow.' — * You mistake me widely, 
sir,' said the barber ; * I am too much ad- 
dicted to the study of philosophy; hine iUa 
laehri^nuti sir ; that's my misfortune. Too 
much learning hath Uren my ruin.' — ' In- 
deed,' says Jones, 'I confess, friend, you 
have more learning than generally l)elongH 
to your trade ; but I can't see how it can 
have injured you.' — ' Alas ! sir,' answered 
tiie shaver, < my father disinlierited me for 
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it. He was a dancing-master; and be- 
cause I could read before I could dance, he 
took an aversion to me, and lefl everv far- 
thing among his other children. — Will you 
please to have your temples — O la ! I ask 
your pardon, I fancy there is hiahu in 
manuscriptii, I heard you was going to the 
wars ; but I find it was a mistake.' — * Why 
do you conclude so ?' says Jones. ' Sure, 
sir, answered the barber, 'you are too wise 
a man to carry a broken head thither ; for 
that would be carrying coals to Newcastle.' 

* Upon my word,' cries Jones, * thou art 
a very odd fellow, and I like thy humour 
extremely; I shall be veryglaid if thou 
wilt come to me ailer dinner, and drink a 
glass with me; I long to be better ac- 
quainted with thee.' 

' dear sir !' said the barber, * I can do 
you twenty times as great a favour, if you 
will accept of it.' — *What is that, my 
friend ?' cries Jones. ' Why, I will drink a 
bottle with you, if you please ; for I dearly 
love good-nature ; and as you have found 
me out to be a comical fellow, so I have no 
skill in physiognomy, if you are not one 
of the best-natured gentlemen in the uni- 
verse.' Jones now walked down staire 
neatly dressed, and perhaps the fair Adonis 
was not of a lovelier figure ; and yet he 
had no charms for my landlady ; for as that 
good woman did not resemble Venus at all 
in her person, so neither did she in her 
taste. Happy had it been for Nanny, the 
chambermaid, if she had seen with the eyes 
of her mistress ; for that poor girl fell bo 
violently in love with poor Jones in five 
minutes, that her passion afterwards cost 
her many a sigh. This Nancy was ex- 
tremely pretty, and alt4)gether as coy ; for 
she had refused a drawer, and one or two 
young farmers in the neighbourhood, but 
the bright eyes of our hero thawed all her 
ice in a moment. 

When Jones returned to the kitchen, 
his cloth was not yet laid ; nor indeed was 
there any occasion it should, his dinner 
remaining in statu quo, as did tlie fire which 
was to dress it. This disappointment 
might have put many a philosopnical tem- 
per into a passion ; but it had no such 
effect on Jones. He only gave the land- 
lady a gentle rebuke^ saying, ' Since it was 
so difiicult to get it heated, he would cat 
the beef cold.' But now the good woman, 
whetiier moved by compassion, or by 
shame, or by whatever qdier motive, 1 
cannot tell, first ^ve her servants a round 
scold for disobeying the orders which she 
had never given; and then bidding the 
drawer lay a napkin in the Sun, ^he set 
about the matter in good earnest, and soon 
accomplished it. 

This Sun, into which Jones was now 
conducted) \vn& ^x^xV} tunfii^^ «& Vwm^ % 
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non lucendo; for it was an apartment into 
which the sun had scarce ever looked. It 
was indeed the worst room in the house ; 
and happy was it for Jones that it was so. 
However, he was now too hungry to find 
any fault; but having once satisfied his 
ap|>etite, he ordered tlie drawer to carry a 
bottle of wine into a better room, and ex- 
pressed some resentment at having been 
shown into a dungeon. 

The drawer having obeyed liis com- 
mands, he was, afler some time, attended 
by the barber ; who would not indeed have 
•uifere<l him to wait so long for his com- 
panv, had he not been listening in the 
kitchen to the landlady, who was enter- 
taining a circle that she had gathered 
round her with the history of poor Jones, 
part of which she had extracted from his 
own lips, and the other part was her own 
ingenious composition : for she said, ' he 
was a pnoor parish boy, taken into the house 
of Squire Allworthy, where he was bred 
u^ as an apprentice, and now turned out 
ot doors tor his misdeeds, particularly for 
making love to his young mistress, and 
probably for robbing tlie house ; for how 
else should he come oy the little money he 
hath ; and this,' says she, ' is your gentle- 
man, forsooth.' — * A servant of Squire All- 
worthy?' savs the barber; 'what's his 
name f' — * Why he told me his name was 
Jones,' says she : * perhaps he goes by a 
wrong name. Nay, and he told me, too, 
, that tlie squire had mamtaincd him as his 
own son, tho'f he had quarrelled with him 
now.' — * And if his name be Jones, he told 
'you the truth,' says tlie barber; ' for I have 
relations who live in that country; nay, 
and some people say he is his son.' — 
* Why doth he not go by the name of his 
father?'—* I can't tell tliat,* said the bar- 
ber ; * many people's sons don't go by the 
name of their lather.' — *Nay,' saicl the 
landlady, * if I thought he was a gentle- 
man's son, tho'f he was a bye-blow, I should 
behave to him in another-guess manner ; 
for many of these bye-blows come to be 
great men ; and, as my poor first husband 
used to say, never affront any customer 
that's a gentleman.' 



CHAPTER V. 

Ji dialogue between JiSr, Jones and the barber. 

This conversation passed partly while 
Jones was at dinner in his dungeon, and 
partly while he was expecting the barber 
in the parlour. And, as soon as it was 
ended, Mr. Benjamin, as we have said, 
attended him, and was vcrv kindlv desired 
to sit down. Jones then hlling out a glass 

wine, drank his iiealth by the appellation 

oftiociUnme ionsorum. 



' Ago iibi gratiaSf domine,^ said the bar- 
ber ; and then looking very steadfastly at 
Jones, he said, with great gravity, and 
with a seeming surprise, as ii he had re- 
collected a face he nad seen before, * Sir, 
may I crave the favour to know if your 
name is not Jones ?' To which the other 
answered, that it was. — ^ Prok Deum 
atqiie hominum fidem !* says the barber; 
' how strangely things come to pass ! Mr. 
Jones, I am your iiu)st obedient servant. 
I find you do not know me, which indeed 
is no wonder, since you never saw nie but 
once, and then you was very young. 
Pray, sir, how doth the good Squire All- 
worthy? how doth ille optimus omnium 
palronus ?' — * I find,' said Jones, ' you do 
mdeed know me ; but 1 have not the like 
happiness of recollecting you.' — ' I do not 
wonder at that,' cries Benjamin ; 'but I 
am surprised I did not know you sooner, 
for you are not in the least altered. And 
pray, sir, may I without oflence inquire 
whither you are travelling this way?' — 
'Fill the glass, Mr. Barber,' said Jones, 
' and ask no more questions.' — ' Nay, sir,' 
answered Benjamin, 'I would not be 
troublesome ; and 1 hope you don't think 
me a man of an imi)ertinent curiosity, for 
that is a vice wliich nobody can lay to my 
charge ; but I ask pardon ; for when a 
gentleman of your figure travels without 
his servants, we may suppose him to be, 
as we say, in casu incognito, and perhaps 
I ought not to have mentioned your name.' 
— ' I own,' says Jtmes, ' I did not expect 
to have been so well known in this country 
as I find I am ; yet, for particular reasons, 
I shall be obliged to you if you will not 
mention my nanie to any other person, till 
I am gone from hence.' — ^ Pauca verba,^ 
answered the barber ; ' and I wish no other 
here knew you but myself; for some peo- 
ple have tongues ; but 1 promise you 1 can 
keep a secret. My enemies will allow me 
that virtue.' — ' And yet that is not the 
characteristic of your profession, Mr. Bar- 
ber,' answered Jones. 'Alas ! sir,' replied 
Benjamin, ' non si male nunc et olim sic 
erit. I was not born nor bred a barber, I 
assure you. I have spent most of my 
time among gentlemen, and though I say 
it, I understand something of gentility. 
And if you had thought me as worlliy of 
your confidence as you have some other 
people, 1 should have shown you I could 
have kept a secret better. 1 should not 
have degraded your name in a public 
kitchen ; for indeed, sir, some people have 
not used you Well ; for besides making a 
public proclamation of what you told them 
of a quarrel between yourself and Squire 
Allworthy, they added lies of their own, 
thinfirs which I knew to be lies.'— 'You 
i^uTi^iise me greatly,' cries Jones. ' Upon 
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ed to Allworthy ; nor could he mention those 
many iali$c accu»a lions which had been from 
time to time preferred a^inst tiim to AU- 
wt>rtliy ; lor witli none of tiiese he waa him- 
self acr{uaijitcd. lie had Hkewise, as we 
havt; olRtorvi'd, omitted manv material facts 
in liis pn.'^si'nt relation. LjA^n the whole, 
indet'd, cviTy tiling now appeared in such 
liivoiirahlr roNnirs to Jones, that malice itr 
8elf would have tound it no easy matter to 
fix any blame upon him. 

Not that Jones desired to conceal or to 
disj^iisc llie truth ; nay, he would have been 
more unwillin<;r to have Hudered any c-ensurc 
to full on Mr. Allworthy tor punishing him, 
than on Iiift own actions n)r deservini^ it ; 
hut, in reality, so it }iap])(.'ucd, and so it al- 
wa^-A will hapjx^n ; lor let a man be ne\'er 
80 lion(*8t, the account of his own conduct 
will, in spite of hiniKolf, be so very favoura- 
ble, that his vices will c(»me purified tlirough 
his lips, and, like foul liquors well strain^ 
will leave all their foulness behind. For 
thouiih the facts themselves may appear, yet 
so ditlerent will be the motives, circumstan- 
ces, and coMsniuences, when a man tells his 
own storV) and when his enemy tells it, that 
wo scarce can recognise the facts to be one 
and the same. 

Thouirh the iKirlter had drank down tliis 
story with i^eedy ears, he was not yet sa- 
tisfied. There was a circumstance ueliind, 
which his curiosity, cold as it was, most ea- 
<ri'rly IiHiired lor. Jones had mentioned the 
tiict Of his amour, and of his btnnsr the rival 
of Blifil, hut had c-autiously conci*aled the 
name of the younjj^ lady. The barber, there- 
fore, al\er s<mie hi^itation, and many Imms 
and hahs, at last boircred leave to crave the 
namti oi^ the lady, who appeared to be the 
principal cause of all tins mischief. Jones 
paused a moment, and tlien said, ' Since I 
have trusted you with so nnich, and since, I 
am afniid, her name is U'come too public al- 
H'ady on this 04'c^ision, I will not conceal it 
trom you. Her nam«r is Sophia AVestern.' 

* Proh ])fuin atone hutninum Jidem I 
Squire Wtrstern hath a dau^iter eiowu a 
w«nnan !' — * Ay, an«l such a woman,* cries 
.lones, * that the world cannot match. No 
eye ever saw any thini; so beautiful ; but 
tliat is her lejist excellence*. Such sense ! 
such inMidness! Oh, 1 could pniise her (or 
ever, ami vet should omit half her virtues !' 
— *Mr. Wi'stiTu a dauirhter ffn>wn up!' 
cries the harU'r: ^I rememljer the fatlier a 
Im)v ; w<'l], tefupuH edaz rentmJ 

The wine iH^mi; m)w at an end, the barber 
pressed very ea^*rlv to be his bottle; but 
Jones alisohitely refusi'd, hayiiufi *He had 
already drank nM)ri: than he ouirht: and 
that he now chose to retin' to his nmn, where 
hf> wished he could procure himself a hook.' 
— 'A Uiok r cries \W\\y.\iv\\\\ \ * vjV«X V«J^ 



my word, sir,' answered Benjamin, ' 1 tell 
the truth, and I need not tell you my land- 
iady was the iierson. I am sure ii moved 
Tiie to hear the story, and 1 ho|K; it is all 
false; for I have a *jrcat respect for you, 
I <h> a^^sure you I have, and have had, 
ever since the good-nature yoji showed to 
Black George, which was talked of all 
over tlic countrv, and I received more 
than one letter afniut it. Indeed, it madt: 
vou beloved bv evervbotlv. You will par- 
don me, therefore; lor it was real concern 
at wluit I heard, made me ask many (pies- 
tions ; for I have no imiM.*rtinent curiosity 
aUmt me; but I love good-nature, and 
thence bc-came atnoris abundantia crga te.'* 

Every pn»fession of friendship esisily 
gains credit with the misenihle ; it is no 
wonder, thereli»re, if Jones, who, iK'sides 
his iH'ing miserable, was extremely open- 
Jiearted, very readily believed all the pro- 
fessions of Benjamin, and received him 
into his bosom. The scrai>s of l^atin, 
some of which Benjamin api>lied propr-rly 
enou<rh, thouirh it did not savour of pro- 
liuind literature, seemed vet to indicate 
somethini^ gu{MTi«)r to a comnum luirlKT; 
and so indeed his whole bt'haviour. Jones 
therefore believed the truth of wliat he 
had said, as to his original and education ; 
and at length, atU-r much entreaty, he 
said, 'Since you have heard, my friend, 
^o much of my affairs, and seem so de- 
sirous to know the truth, if you will have 
patience to hear it, I will inform you of the 
whole.' — * Patience!' cries Benjamin, * that 
I will, if the chapter was never st) long, 
and I am verv much obliged to you for the 
honour you tio me.' 

Jcmes now bejpin and related the whole 
hL^iTory, fiirgetting only a circumstance or 
two, namely, every thing which {Kiast'd on 
riint day in which he had liui<rht with 
Thwarkum ; and ended with his resolution 
to ini to s<*a, till the reliellion in the North 
ha«i made him chanire his purposi*, and had 
hniuifht fiim to the place where he tluMi w:ls. 

Little Benjamin, who had U'cn all atti*n- 
lion, never once interrupted the narrativi* ; 
IhiI wh«-n it was ended, he could n«)t li«'lp 
of«rr\'intf, that tlien* must Im» sun*ly sonie- 
I hi nil monMU vented hv his enemi'^s, and told 
Mr. Allworthy against him, or so inMxI n 
man would never have dismi^^ed one he 
rtiviMl so t<-nderly in such a maimer. To 
which Jones answered, * He doid)ted not 
hut such villanous arts had been made use 
of to destroy him.' 

And surifly it was scarce possible fiir any 
one to have avoithvl makini; the same n^- 
martc witJi the barW, who had not, indeed, 
hi*ard fnMii Jones one single J'ircumstance 
iipiin which he was condf-nniod; liir his ac- 
iHjnsi were iiol now placxMl in those injurious 
li^ls iuwhicii tJuy had bten jni&njjrtweiit-j would vim have? LaViu or ¥«\\>$^v\ \YflBi^ 
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some curious books in both languages: such 
as EratnU CoHoquia^ Ovid ae TrUtihui^ 
Gradiu ad Pamastum ; and in Engiish I 
have several of the best books, though some 
of them are a little torn ; but I have a great 
part of Stowe's Chronicle ; the sixth volume 
of Pope's Homer ; the third volume of the 
Spectator ; the second volume of Eciiard's 
Roman History ; the Craftsman; Robinson 
Crusoe ; Thomas a Kempis ; and two vo- 
lumes of Tom Brown's Works.' 

* Those last,' cries Jones, * are books I 
never saw, so if you please lend me one of 
those volumes.' The barber assured him 
he would be highly entertained; for he 
looked upon tlie author to have been one 
of the greatest wits that ever the nation 
produced. He then stepp|ed to his house, 
which was hard by, and immediately re- 
turned; rffter which, the barber having 
received very strict injunctions of secrecy 
from Jones, and having sworn inviolably 
to maintain it, they separated ; the barber 
went home, and Jones retired to his 
chamber. 



CHAPTER VI. 

k . Jft which more qf the taUnta of Mr, Benjamin vnU 
'.' 'VF^or, Of «eU aa wko tku extnurdhutry person 

VfOt, 

la the morning Jones ^w a little un- 
_jjBy at tlie desertion of his surgeon, as he 
.^^iprehended some inconvenience, or even 
'^^•' *3Kinger, might attend the not dressing his 
wound : he inquired therefore of the nraw- 
er, what other surgeons were to be met 
with in that neighbourhood. The drawer 
told him, there was one not far off; but 
he had known him of\en to refuse to be 
concerned afler another had been sent for 
before him; * but, sir,' says he, • if you will 
take my advice, there is not a man in the 
kingdom can do your business better tlian 
tlie narber who was with you last night. 
We look upon him to be one of the ablest 
men at a cut in all this neighbourh<K>d. 
For though he hath not been here above 
three months, he hath done several great 
cures.' 

The drawer was presently despatched 
for little Benjamin, wbo, being acquainted 
in what capacity he was wanted, prepared 
himself accordingly, and attended; but 
with so different an air and aspect from 
that which he wore when his basin was 
under his arm, that he could scarce be 
known to be the same person. 

*So, tonsor,' says Jones, •! find you 

have more trades than one : how came 

you not to inlbrni mi' of this last night?' — 

*A surfffon ' auHwered Benjamin, with 

great gnvity, ' is a profession, not a trade. 

^Jw reason why I did not acquamt you 



last night that I professed this art, was, 
that I then concluded you was under the 
hands of another ^ntleman, and 1 never 
love to interfere witli my brethren in their 
business. Ars omnibus communis. But 
now, sir, if you please, I will inspect your 
head, and when I see into your skull, I 
will give my opinion of your case.' 

Jones had no great faith in this new 
professor; however, he suffered liim to 
open tlie bandage, and to look at his 
wound ; which, as soon as had done, Ben* 
jamin began to groan and shake his head 
violently. Upon which Jones, in a pee- 
vish manner, hid him not play the fool, 
but tell him in what condition he found 
him. ' Shall I answer you as a surgeon, 
or a friend ?' said Beniamin. * Asa fncnd, 
and seriously,' said Jones. * Why then, 
upon my soul,' cries Benjamin, * it would 
require a great deal of art to keep you from 
being weiraf\er a very few dressings ; and 
if you will suffer me to apply some salve 
of mine, I will answer for the success.' 
Jones gave his consent, and the plaster 
was applied accordinglv* 

* There, sir,' cries Benjamin : * now I 
will, if you please, resume my former self; 
but a man is obliged to keep up some dig- 
nity in his countenance w^hilst he is per- 
forming these operations, or the w^orld will 
not submit to be handled by him. You 
can't imagine, sir, of how much conse- 
quence a grave aspect is to a grave cha- 
racter. A barber may make you laugh, 
but a surgeon ought rather to make you 
cry.' 

*Mr. Barber, or Mr. Surgeon, or Mr. 

Barber-surgeon,' said Jones. *0 dear 

sir !' answered Benjamin, interrupting him, 
* Infandum, regina, jubes renovate dolorem. 
You recal to my mind thai cruel separation 
of the united fraternities, so much to the pre- 
iudice of hoth bodies, as all separations must 
be, according to tlie old adage, Vis unita 
fortior ; which to be sure there are not 
wanting some of one or of the otlier frater- 
nity wlio are able to construe. What a blow 
was tliis to me, who unite both in my own 
person.' — 'Well, by wliatever name you 
please to be called,' continued Jones, * you 
certainly are one of the oddest, most comi- 
cal fellows I ever met with, and must have 
something very surprising in your story, 
which you must conft'ss I have a right to 
hear.' — * 1 do confess it,' answered Benja- 
min, *and will veiy readily acquaint you with 
it, when you liave sufiicient leisure, for I 



promise you it will require a good deal of 
time.' Jones told him, he could never be 




ternipt us.' He did so, and then advancing 
^¥i\1k«i V3\eDaL «ir to Jones, said, *I must' 
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begin by tdlimr you, sir, that vou yourself 
have lieen the greatest enemy I ever had.' 
Jones was a little startled at tliis sudden de- 
claration. *Iy(»urencmy,8irr says he, with 
much amazement, and some sternness in liis 
lo()k. * Nay, be not angry,' said Benjamin, 
* lor 1 pn>miHC you I am not. You are i>er- 
(ectly nmocent of hav'uiir intended me any 
wmn^; lor you was then an infant: but I 
sliall, 1 believe, unriddle nil this the moment 
[ mentitin my name. Did you never hear, 
sir, of one Partridjije, who had the honour of 
being reputed your tiitiier, and the misfor- 
tune of being ruined by tliat honour?' — *I 
have, indeed, heard of that Partridge,' says 
Jones, ' and have alwavs believed myself to 
be his son.' — ' Well, sfr,' answered Benja- 
min, ' 1 am that Partridge ; but [ here ab- 
solve you from all filial duty, lor I do assure 
you, you are no son of mine.' — ' How !' re- 
plied Jones, ' and is it possible that a false 
suspicion should have drawn all the ill con- 
sequences upon you, with which 1 am too 
well acquainted?'— * It is possiMe,' cries Ben- 
jamin, ' lor it is so : but thougli it is natural 
enough for men to hate even the innocent 
r^iuses of their sufterings, yet I am of a dif- 
ferent temper. I have loved you ever since 
I heard of your behaviour to Black George, 
as I told you; ami I am ccmvinced, from this 
extraordinary meeting, that you are born to 
make me amends for all I have suffered on 
tliat accoimt. Besides, I dreamed, the night 
bL'fi^re I saw you, tliat I stumbled over a 
stool without hurting myself; which plainly 
8}K)wed me somethinir good was towards 
me ; and last niglit 1 dreamed again, that I 
rode behind vou on a milk-white mare, which 
is a very excellent dream, and betokens much 
good fortune, which I am resolved to pursue, 
unless you have the cruelty to deny me.' 

• I should be very glad, Mr. Partridge,' 
answered Jones, * to have it in my power to 
make you amends for your sufferings on my 
account, though at present I see no likelihood 
of it; however, I assure you I will deny you 
nothing which is in my power to grant' 

Mt is in your power, sure enoug^i,' replied 
Benjamin ; * f(>r I desire nothini^ more than 
leave to attend you in this expedition. Nay, 
I have so entirely set my heart upon it, that 
if you should refuse me, vou will kill both a 
barber and a surgeon in one breath.' 

Jones answered, smiling, that he should 
be very sorry to be the occasitm of so much 
mischief to ihe public. He then advanced 
many prudential reasons, in order to dissuade 
Benjamin, (whom we sliall hereafter call 
Partridge,) from his purpose ; but all were 
Id vain. Partridge relied strongly on his 
dreani of the milk-white mare. * Besides, 
sir,' says he, ' I promise you I have as good 
an inclination to the cause as any man can 
p(iH.sibly have ; and go I will, whether you 
admit me to go in ytuir company or not* 



Jones, who was as much pleased with 
Partridge, as Partridge could oe with him, 
and who liad not consulted his own incli- 
nation, but the good of the other, in de* 
sirinij him to stay beliind, when he found 
liis friend so resolute, at last gave his con- 
sent; but then recollecting himself^ he 
said, * Perhaps, Mr. Partridge, you think f 
shall be able to support you, but I really 
am not;' and then taking out his purse, he 
told out nine guineas, which he declared 
were his whole fortune. 

Partridge answered, ' That his depend- 
ence was only on his future favour ; for 
he was thoroughly convinced he would 
shortly have enough in his power. At 
present, sir,' said he, * I believe I am ratlier 
the richer man of the two ; but all I have 
is at your service, and at your disposal. I 
insist upon your taking the whole, and I 
beg only to attend you in the quality of 
your servant ; JVt/ desperandum est Tew- 
cro duct et auspice Teucro ;' but to tliis 
generous proposal concerning the money, 
Jones would oy no means submit. 

It was resolved to set out the next morn- 
ing; when a difficulty arose concerning 
the baggage ; for the portmanteau of Mr. 
Jones was too large to be carried without 
a horse. 

' W I may presume to give my advice.' 
says Partnd^, 'this portmanteau, with^^*^* ^^ 
every thing in it, except a few shirts,' '. *" 
should be lefl behind. Those I shall hi V 
easily able to carry for ^ou, and the rest kT 
your clothes will remain very safe k 
up in my house.' 

This method was no sooner pro] 
than agreed to ; and then the barber de- 
parted, in order to prepare every thing for 
nis intended expedition. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Coniaining httUr reatonM than any tohkh hoot yd 
appeoTM for the conduct of Partridge ; an «po- 
logyfar the weakneee qfJonet ; and eomefwrtker 
anicdotee concerning mif landUidy, 

Though Partridge was one of the moet 
superstitious of men, he would hardly per- 
haps have desired to accompany Jones on 
his expedition merely from the omena of 
the joint-stool and white mare, if his proa* 
pect had been no better than to' nave 
shared the plunder gained in the field of 
battle. In fact, when Partridge came to 
ruminate on tlie relation he nad heard 
from Jones, he could not reconcile to him- 
self that Mr. Ailworthy should turn his 
son, (for so he most firmly believed him to 
be,) out of doors, for any reason which he 
had heard assigned. He concluded, there- 
fore, that the whole was a fiction, and that 
Jones, of whom he had of\en, from his 
correspondents^ heatd. U» ^vAAswX ^skx*r^ 
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ter, had in reality run away from liis fli- 
ther. It came fnto liis head, thereli)re, 
that if he could prevail with the youiiir 
gentleman to return back to his father, he 
should by that means render a service to 
Allworthy which would obliterate all his 
former anger ; nay, indeed, he conceived 
that very anger ivas counter! cited, and 
that Allworthy had sacrificed him to his 
own reputation. And this suspicion, in- 
deed, he well accounted for, from the ten- 
der behaviour of tliat excellent man to the 
foundling child ; from his great severity to 
Partridge, who, knowing himself to be in- 
nocent, could not conceive that any otlier 
should think hhn guilty ; lastly, from the 
allowance which lie had privalely received 
long after the annuity had been publicly 
taken from him, and which he looked u])oii 
as a kind of smart-money, or rather by 
way of atonement for injustice ; liir it is 
very uncommon, I believe, fi>r men to as- 
crilx? the benefactions they receive, toi^K>r 
charity, when they can possibly impute 
them to any other motive. If he could 
lyy any means, therefore, persuade the 
young gentleman to return home, he 
doubted not but that he should atf.iin be 
received into the favour of Allworthy, and 
well rewarded for his pains; nay, and 
should be again restored to his native 
country ; a n^toration which Ulysses him- 
■ self never wished more heartily than jx^or 
Partridge. 

As lor Jones, he was well satisfied with 
th« tnith of what the other had asserted, 
and believed that Partridge had no other 
inducements but love to fiim, and y.eal tor 
the cause* ; — a blameable want of caution 
and diffidence in the veracity of others, in 
wliich he was highly worthy of censure. 
To say the truth, there are tut two ways 
by wliich men become possessed of this 
excellent quality. The one is from long 
experience, and the other is trom nature; 
which last, I presume, is often meant by 
^nius, or great natural parts ; and it fs 
infinitely the better of the two, not only as 
we are masters of it much earlier in lile, 
but as itis much more infallible and conclu- 
tive ; for a man who hath IxM;n imposed 
on by ever so many, may still hope to find 
others more honest ; whereas he who re- 
ceives certain necessary admonitions fnmi 
within, tliat this is impossible, must have 
very little understanding indeed, if he ever 
renders himself liable to be once deceived. 
As Jones had not this gift from nature, he 
was too young to have gained it by exjie- 
nen^e ; for at the diffident wisdom which 
is 10 be acquired this way, we seldom ar- 
rive tiil very laie in life; which is j)erlia|)s 
tlie reason why some old men are apt to 
despise the understandings of all those 
urjjo are a little younger than themselves. 



Jones Ki)ent most part of the day In the 
company of a nmv aniuaintance. This 
was no" other thsin the landlord of the 
house, or rather the husband of the land- 
lady. He had but lately made hi^ dt'scont 
down stairs, alU*r a long fit of tht? ir<»ut, irr 
which distem|KT he was generally con- 
fined to his room during one half of the 
year; and during the rest, he walked 
aUnit the house, smoked his pipe, and 
drank his lM>1tle with his friends, without 
cfmceriiing himself in the least with any 
kind of business. He had been bred, as 
they call it, a gentleman ; that is, bred up 
to do nothing; and had spent a very small 
fortune, whiirh he inherited tirom an indus- 
trious farmer his uncle, in hunting, hcirse- 
racing, and cock-fi<rhtin^ ; and liad been 
married by my landlady tiir certain pur- 
poses, which lie had Kmt; since desisted 
irom answering; ti>r wliich she hated him 
lieartily. But as he was a surly kind of 
li'llow, so she contented herself with fre- 
quently upbraiding him by disadvanta- 
geous comparisons with her first husband, 
whose ])rais<^ she had eternally in her 
mouth ; and as she was for tht' most part 
mistress of the profit, so slie ^\'as satisfied 
t(» take up<m herself the c-an* and govern- 
ment of the Ihniily, and, al\er a long and 
sucwsstui struirsrle, to sutler her husband 
to Ik* master of liiniself. 

In the eveninir, when Jones retired to 
his room, a small dis])iite arose K'tween 
this ftjud ctniple concerning him: — 'What,' 
says the wife, *you have been tippling 
with the gentleman, I seel' — * Yes,' an- 
swered the huslKind, 'we have cracked a 
lK)ttle together, and a very gentlemanlike 
man he is, and hath a very pretty notion 
ol' horse-flesh. Indeed, he is young, and 
hath not seen much ot' the world ; tor I 
believe he hath been at very few liorse- 
races.' — * O ho ! he is one of vour order, i« 
he r' replies the landlady : * he must be a 
gentleman, to be sure, if he is a horso 
racer. The devil fetch such gentry : I 
am sure I wish I had never seen any of 
them. I have reason to love horse-racers, 
truly !' — ' That vou have,' says the bus- 
band ; * for I was one, you know. — * Yes,' 
answered she, * you are a pure one, indeed. 
As my tirst husUind used to say, I may 
put all the good I have ever got by you 
in mv eves, and see never the worse.' — 
' D — n your first husband,' cries he. — 
' Don't (i — n a better man than yourself,' 
answered the wife : * if he had been alive, 
you durst not have done it.' — ' Then you 
think,' SJiys he, * 1 have not so much cou- 
rage as yourself; for you have d — n'd 
him often in my hearing.' — ^'If I did,' said 
she, M have repented of it niany's the 
good time and ott: and if he was so giH)d 
to forgive me a word spoken in haste or 
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8o» it doth not become such a one as you 
to twitter me. He was a husband to me, 
he was ; and if ever I did make use of an 
ill word or so in a passion, I never called 
him rascal ; I should have told a lie, if I 
tiad called him rascal.' Much more she 
Faid, but not in his heariuir; for having 
lighted his pipe, he staggered off as fast as 
he could. \\e shall thereiure transcribe 
no more of }ier speech, as it approached 
still nearer ami nearer to a subject Ux) in- 
delicate to find any place in tliis history. 

Karlv in tlie morning Partridge appeared 
at tiie bedside of Jones, ready equipiK'd for 
the journey, ^vith his kniipsack at his back. 
This was his own workmanship; ibr, besides 
ht!« other tnidirs, he \v:is no inditftrent taik)r. 
He luitl already put up his wiiolc stock of 
linen in it, consisting ot tour shirts, ti) which 
he now added eight for Mr. Joul-s ; and tlien 
packini; up the )X)rtmanteau, he was depart- 
ing witii it til wards his own house, but was 
stopped in his way by the laiullaily, who n> 
tusc'd to sutler any removals till after tlie pay- 
ment of the reckoning. 

The landlady was, as we have said, abso- 
lute governess in these regions; it was there- 
in )re neccfaanr to comply with her niles ; so 
the bill was presently writ out, which amount- 
ed to a much larger sum than might have 
been expected, from the entertaimnent which 
Jones had met vf\i\u But here we are obli- 
ired to disclose some maxims, which pub- 
licans hold to be the grand mysteries of 
their trade. The first Ls, if they have any 
thing good in their iiouse, (which indeed 
very seldom happens,) to produce it only 
lu persons who travel with great equipa- 
ges. Secondly, to charge the same mr the 
very worst provisions, as if they were the 
U^st. And, lastly, if any of tfieir guests 
rail but for little, to make them psiy a flou- 
ble price Ibr every thing they have ; so 
that the amount by tlie head may be much 
Uie same. 

The bill being made and discharged, 
Jones set forwanl with Partridge, carry- 
inif his knapsack; nor did the landlady 
comlescend to wish him a good journev ; 
n>r this was, it seems, an inn Irequented oy 
people of laHhion; and I know not whence 
it is, but all those who get their livelihotHl 
by people of fashion, contract as much in- 
Milence to the rest of mankind, as if they 
really belonged to that rank tliemselves. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Jmua mrinu at GUmcester^ and goti to the Bell : 
ilU ekmneter of tk^ house^ and of a pettifogger 
whitk he there merte vfith. 

Mr. Jnnes and Partridge, or Lilllc Bvn- 
jamin, (which epithet of Little was i)er- 
iiafM given him ironically, he l»eing in 



reality near six feet high,) having left 
their last quarters in the manner beibrc de* 
scribed, travelled on to Gloucester, with- 
out meeting any adventure worth relating. 

Beini»^ arrived here, they chose for their 
house ot entertainment the sign of the Bell, 
an excellent house indeed, and which I do 
most seriously recommend to every reader 
who shall visit this ancient city. The mas- 
ter of it is brother to the great preacher 
Whitefield; but is absolutely untainted 
witli tJie pernicious principles of method- 
ism, or ot any otlier heretical sect He is 
indeed a very honest plain man, and, in my 
opinion, not likely to create any disturbance 
either in church or state. His wife hath, I 
believe, h<id nuich pretension to beauty, 
and is still a very fine woman. Her person 
and deportment might have made a snining 
figure HI the politest assemblies; but tiiough 
she must lie conscious of this and many 
other ])erlections, she seems jjerfectly con- 
tt'iifctl with, and resigned to, that state of 
life to which she is called ; and this resi^ 
nation is entirely owing to the prudence and 
wisdom of her tein])t^r; for she is at present 
as free from a ivy metliodistical notions as 
her husband: 1 say at present; for she 
freely confesses that her brother's docu- 
ments made at first some impression upon 
her, and that she had put herself to the ex- 
pense of a long hood, m order to attend the 
extraordinary emotions of the Spirit; but 
having fimnd, during an experiment of three 
weeks, no emotion, she says, worth a far- 
tliing, she very wisely laid by her hood, aiyd 
alxiudoned the sect. ' To be concise, ahe m 
a very friendly gixxl-natured woman ; and 
so industrious to oblige, that the guests must 
be of a vefy morose disposition who are not 
extremely well satisfied in her house. 

Mrs. Whitefield hap]M;ned to be in the 
yard when Jones and his attendant march- 
ed in. Her sagacity soon discovered in 
the air of our hi.'ro something which dis- 
tinguished him from the vulgar. She or- 
dered her servants, therei()re, immediately 
to show him into a room, and presently af- 
terwards invited him to dinner with her- 
self; which invitation he very thankfully 
accepted ; for indeed much less agreeable 
company than that of Mrs. Whitefield, and 
a much worse entertainment than she had 
pn)vided, would have been welcome, after 
so lon<^ fasting, and so long a walk. Be- 
sides Mr. Jones and the good govemesa 
of the mansion, there sat iiown at table an 
attorney of Salisbury, indeed the very same 
who Iiad brought the news of Mr8.*Blifif fi 
tleath to Mr. Allwortiiy, and whose name, 
which I tliiiik we did not before mention, 
was Dowling : there was likewise present 
another ]K'rson, who styled himself a law- 
yer, and who lived s<miewhere near Lin- 
liiich, in SoiucrHClaluTC. T\\\a ^<i^a«^\ 
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saj, styled himseira lawyer, but was indeed 
a mo^ vile pettilbg^r, without senae or 
knowledge of any kind ; one oftiioBe who 
may be termed trainbearers to the law ; a 
sort of supernumeraries in the profession, 
who are the hackney of attorneys, and 
will ride more miles (or half a crown Uuin 
a postboy. 

Durinff the time of dinner, the Somer- 
setshire lawyer recollected the lace of 
Jones, which he had seen at Mr. Allwor- 
thy's ; for he had oflen visited in that gen- 
tleman's kitchen. He therefore took oc- 
casion to inquire afler the good family 
there with that familiarity which would 
have become an intimate friend or acquaint- 
ance of Mr. AUworth^r; and indeed he did 
all in his power to insinuate himself to be 
such, though he had never had the honour 
of speaking to any person in that family 
}ufi4ier than the butler. Jones answered 
alfms questions with much civility, though 
he never remembered to have seen the pet- 
tifogger before ; and though he concluacd, 
from the outward appearance and behav- 
iour of the man, that tie usurped a freedom 
with his betters, to which ne was by no 
means entitled. 

As the conversation of fellows of this 
kind is of all others the most detestable to 
men of anv sense, the cloth was no sooner 
removed than Mr. Jones withdrew, and a 
little barbarously left poor Mrs. Whitefield 
to do a penance, which I have oflen heard 
Mr. Tiinothy Harris, and other publicans 
of good taste, lament, as the severest lot 
annexed to their calling, namely, that of 
being obliged to keep company with their 
guests. 

Jones had no sooner quitted the room, 
than the petti fbjrger, in a whispering tone, 
asked Mrs. Whitefield, * If she knew who 
that fine spark was ?' She answered, * She 
had never seen the gentleman before.' — 
' The gentleman, ind^ !' replied the pet- 
tifogger; 'a pretty gentleman, truly! Why, 
he's the bastard of a fellow who was hang^ 
ed for horse-stealing. He was dropped at 
Squire Allworthy's door, where one of the 
servants found him in a box so full of rain- 
water that he would certainly have been 
drowned, had he not been reserved for 
another fate.' — *Ay, ay, you need not 
mention it, I protest ; we understand what 
that fate is very well,' cries Dowling, with 
a most ftcetious grin. — < Well,' continued 
the other, ' the squire ordered him to be 
taken in ; for he is a timbersome man eve- 
r^ bodv knows, and was afraid of drawing 
himself into a scrape ; and there the bas- 
tard was bred up, and fed, and clothified 
to aH the worid like any gentleman ; and 
there he got one of the servant-maids with 
child, ff/}^ persuaded her to swear it to the 
squire himself; and aAerwards he broke 



the arm of one Mr. Thwackmn, a clergy- 
man, only because he reprimanded him tor 
following whores ; and afterwards he snapt 
a pistol at Mr. Blifil behind liis back ; and 
once, when Squire Allworthy was sick, he 
got a drum, and beat it all over the iiouse, 
to prevent him from sleeping ; and twenty 
other pranks he hatli playecH for all which, 
about four or five days a^, just before I 
left the country, the squire stripped him 
stark naked, and turned him out of doors.' 

• And very justlv, too, I protest,' cries 
Dowling; 'I would turn my own son out 
of doors, if he was guilty of half as much. 
And pray what is Uie name of this pretty 
gentleman ?' 

* The name o' un ?' answered Pettifog- 
ger ; ' whv, he is called Thomas Jones. ^ 

' Jones !' answered Dowling, a little ea- 
gerly; * what, Mr. Jones that lived at Mr, 
Allworthy's! was that the gentleman that 
dined with us ?' — * Tlie very same,' said 
the other. * I have heard of the gentle- 
man,' cries Dowling, ' often ; but I never 
heard any ill character of him.' — ' And I 
am sure, says Mrs. Whitefield, * if half 
what tliis gentleman hath said be true, 
Mr. Jones huth the most deceitful counte- 
nance I ever saw ; for sure his looks pro- 
mise something very different ; and I must 
say, for the litSe I have seen of him, he is 
as civil a well-bred man as you would wish 
to converse with.' | 

Pettifogger calling to mind that he had 
not been sworn, as he usually was, before 
he gave his evidence, now bound what he 
haa declared with so many oaths and im- 
precations, that the landlady's ears were 
shocked, and she put a stop to his swear- 
ing, by assuring him of her belief. Upon 
which he said, * 1 hope, madam, you ima- 
gine I would scorn to tell such things of 
any man, unless I knew them to be true. 
Wnat interest have I in taking away the 
reputation of a man who never injured 
me ? I promise you every syllable of what 
I have said is a lact,and the whole country 
knows it.' 

As Mrs. Whitefield had no reason to 
suspect that the pettifogger had any mo- 
tive or temptation to abuse Jones, tbe 
reader cannot blame her for believing what 
he so confidently affirmed with many oaths. 
She accordingly gave up her skill in phy- 
siognomy, and henceforward conceived so 
ill an opinion of her guest, that she heartily 
wishea him out of her house. 

This dislike was now farther increased 
by a report wliich Mr. Whitefield made 
fifom the kitchen, where Partridge had in- 
formed the company, 'That Aouffh he 
carried the knapsaclc, and contented him- 
self with staying among servants, while 
Tom Jones, (ns he called him,) was re- 
galing in the parlour, he was not his ser- 
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ymnt, bat only a friend uid companion, 
and as good a gentleman as Mr. Jones 
himself.' 

Dowiing sat all this while silent, biting 
his fingers, making faces, m-inniiii?, and 
looking wonderfully arch ; at last he opened 
his lips, and protested that the gentleman 
kx>ked like another sort of man. He then 
called for his bill with the utmost haste, 
declared he must be at Hereford that even- 
ing, lamented his great hurry of business, 
and wished he could divide himself into 
twenty pieces, in order to be at once in 
twenty places. 

The pettifogger now likewise departed, 
and then Jones desired the favour of Mrs. 
Whitefield's company to drink tea with 
him; but she refused, and with a manner 
so diflferent fn>m that with which she had 
received him at dinner, that it a little sur- 

Krised him. And now he soon perceived 
er behaviour totally changed ; for instead 
of that natural affability which we have 
before celebrated, she wore a constrained 
severity on her countenance, which was 
so disagreeable to Mr. Jones, that he re- 
solved, however late, to quit the house 
that evening. 

He did mdeed account somewhat un- 
fairly (or this sudden chan^ ; for, besides 
some hard and unjust surmises concerning 
female fickleness and mutability, he began 
to suspect that he owed this want of 
civility to his want of horses ; a sort of 
animals which, as they dirty no sheets, 
are thought in inns to pay better fc)r their 
beds than their riders, and are therefore 
considered as the more desirable company ; 
but Mrs. Whitefield, to do her justice, had 
a much more liberal way of tliinking. She 
was perfectly well-bred, and could lie very 
civil to a gentleman, though he walked on 
foot. In reality, she looke<i on our hero as 
a sorry scoundrel, and therefore treated 
him as such; for which not even Jones 
himaelf, had he known as much as Uie 
reader, could have blamed her; nay, on 
the contrary, he must have approved her 
conduct, and have esteemed her the more 
Ihr the disrespect shown towards himself. 
This is indeed a most a^nn^vating circum- 
stance which attends depriving men un- 
justly of their reputation ; for a man who 
IS conscious of having an ill charactt'r, 
cannot justly be angry with thf)8e who 
aeiflect and slight hiiii ; but ouj^ht rather 
to despise such as affect his conversation, 
unless where a perfect intimacy must have 
convinced them that their friend's charac- 
ter halh been falsely and injuriously as- 
persed. 

This was not, however, the case of 
Jones ; for as he was a pi*riect strangle to 
thp truth, so he was with gvNhl reasitu 
otr**nded at tlie treatment he reccivcil. He 



therefore paid his reckoning and departed, 
highly against the will ofMr. Partridge, 
who navmg remonstrated much against it 
to no purpoi<e, at last condescended to 
take up his knapsack, and to attend his 
friend. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Containing $everal dialogues heheem Jonet tmd 
Partrid^, coneerninf fore, cold, kwiger, tand 
otker maUera; with the lueky and nmrow eae^jta 
of Partridf^j at he waa on the very Mnk qf 
ntakhng a fatal diacotery to his friend. 

The shadows be^n now to descend 
larger from the Iiigh mountains; the 
feathered creation had betaken themselves 
to their rest. Now the highest order of 
mortals were sitting down to their dinners, 
and the lowest order to tlioir suppers. In 
a word, the clock stnick five just as Mr. 
Jones took his leave of Gloucester; an 
hour at which, (as it was now mid- winter,) 
the dirty fin(n.'rs of night would have 
drawn her sable curtain over the universe, 
had not the moon fl>rhid her, who now, 
with a face as broad and as red as those 
of some jolly mortals, who, like her, turn 
night into day, began to rise from her bed, 
where she had slumbered away the day, 
in order to sit up all niglit. Jones had not 
travelled far before he paid his compli- 
ments to that beautiful planet, and, turn- 
ing to his companion, asked him if he had 
ever beheld so delicious an evening ? Par- 
tridge making no ready answer to his 
question, he proceeded to comment on the 
beauty of the m(X)n, and repeated some 
passages from Milton, who hath certainly 
excelled all other poets in his description 
of the heavenly luminaries. He tlien told 
Partridcc the' story from the Spectator, 
of two lovers who had agreed to entertain 
themselves when tliey were at a jO^at dis- 
tance from each other, by repainng, at a 
certain fixed hour, to look at the moon ; 
tlius pleasing themselves witli the thought 
that they were both employed in contem- 
plating the same object at the same time. 
* Those lovers,' added he, * must have had 
souls truly capable of feeling all the ten- 
derness of the sublimest of all human [nis- 
sions.' 

• Very probably,' cries Partridjore; *but 
I envy them more, if they had bodiCM inca- 
pable of feeling cold : for 1 am aluioait 
frozen to death, and I am very much 
afraid I shall lose a piece of my nose be- 
fore we m;t to another house of entertain- 
ment. Nay, truly, we may well exj^'ct 
dome judgment should happen to \m for 
our folly in running away so by night fn>iii 
one of \he most excellent inns I ever set 
my f(M)l into. I am sure 1 iiovvv v»wn w\v>tvi 
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lord in the land cannot live better in his 
own house than he may there. And to 
forsake such a house, and so a rambling 
about the country, the Lord knows whi- 
ther, per devia rura viamm. I say nothing 
for my part ; but some people might not 
have charity enough to conclude we were 
in our sober senses.' — ' Fie upon it, Mr. 
Partridge,' says Jones, *have a better 
heart; consider you are going to face an 
enemy; and are you afraid of facing n 
little cold ? I wish, indeed, we had a guide 
to advise which of these roads we should 
take.' — * May I be so bold,' says Partridge, 

* to offer my advice ? Interdum stultus op- 
partuna loquitur J — ' Why, which of them,' 
cried Jones, * would you recommend ?' — 

* Truly neither of them,' answered Par- 
tridge. * The only road we can be certain 
of finding is the road we came. A good 
hearty pace will bring us back to Glouces- 
ter in an hour; but if we go forward, the 
Lord Harry knows when we shall arrive 
at any place ; for I see at least fii\y miles 
before me, and no house in all the way.' — 
*You see, indeed, a very fair prospect,' 
Bays Jones, 'which receives great addi- 
tional beautv from the extreme lustre of 
the moon. However, I will keep the left- 
hand track, as that seems to lead directly 
to those hills, which we were informed lie 
not far from Worcester. And, here, if 
you are inclined to quit me, you may, and 
return back again ; but, for my part, I am 
resolved to ^ forward.' 

* It is unkmd in you, sir,' says Partridge, 
'to suspect me of any such intention. 
What I have advised hath been as much 
on your account as my own: but since 
you are determined to go on, I am as much 
determined to follow. I prcR, sequar te.' 

They now travelled some miles without 
speaking to each other, during which sus- 
pense of discourse Jones often sighed, and 
benjamin groaned as bitterly, though from 
a very different reason. At length Jones 
made a full stop, and turning about, cries, 

* Who knows. Partridge, but the loveliest 
creature in the universe may have her 
eyes now fixed on that very moon which 
I behold at this instant!' — *Very likely, 
sir,' answered Partridge ; ' and if my eyes 
were fixed on a good sirloin of roast beef, 
the devil might take the moon and her 
horns into the bargain.' — * Did ever Tra- 
montane make such an answer?' cries 
Jones. 'Pritliee, Partridge, wast thou ever 
susceptible of love in thjr life, or hath time 
worn away all traces of*^it from thy memo- 
ry ?' — * Alack-a-day,' cries Partridge, * well 
would it have been for me if I had never 
known what love was. Itifandum, regtna, 

Juhes renovare dolor em. I am sure I have 

tasted all the tenderness, and sublimities, 

»nd bitternesses of tlie passion.' — 'Was 



your mistress unkind, then ?' says Jones. 
' Very unkind, indeed, sir,' answered Par- 
tridge ; * for she married me, and made 
one of the most confounded wives in the 
world. However, Heaven be praised, 
she's gone ; and if I believed she was in 
the moon, according to a book I once read, 
which teaches that to be the receptacle of 
departed spirits, I would never look at it 
for fear of seeing her ; but I wish, sir, that 
the moon was a looking-glass for your 
sake, and that Miss Sophia Western was 
now placed before it.' — *My dear Par- 
tridge,' cries Jones, * what a thought was 
there! A thought which I am certain 
could never have entered into any mind 
but that of a lover. O Partridge ! could 
I hope once again to see that face ! but, 
alas ! all those golden dreams are vanished 
for ever, and mv onlv refucje from future 
misery is to forget the object of all my 
former happiness.' — * And do you really 
despair of ever seeing Miss Western 
again ?' answered Partridge ; ' if you will 
follow my advice, I will engage you shall 
not only see her, but have her in your 
arms.' 

' Ha ! do not awaken a thought of that 
nature,' cries Jones : * I have struggled suf- 
ficiently to conquer all such wishes already.' 
— ' Nay,' answered Partridj^, * if you do 
not wish to have your mistress in your 
arms, you are a most extraordinary lover 
indeed.' — ' Well, well,' says Jones, ' let us 
avoid this subject ; but pray what is vour 
advice ?' — ' To give it you in the military 
phrase, then,' says Partridge, * as we are 
soldiere, " To tlie right aTOut !" Let us 
return the way we came: we may yet 
reach Gloucester to-night though late; 
whereas, if we proceed, we are Ukely, for 
aught I see, to ramble about forever with- 
out coming either to house or home.' — * I 
have already told you my resolution is to 
go on,' answered jfcnes; *but I would have 
you go back. I am obliged to you for your 
company hither ; and I beg you to accept 
a guinea as a small instance of my grati- 
tude. Nay, it would be cruel in me to 
suffer you to go any farther ; for, to deal 
plainly with you, my chief end and desire 
IS a glorious death in the service of my 
king and country.' — * As for your money,' 
replied Partridge, * I beg, sir, you will put 
it up ; I will receive none of you at this 
time ; for at present I am, I believe, the 
richer man of the two. And as your reso- 
lution is to go on, so mine is to follow if 
you do. Nay, now my presence appears 
absolutely necessary to take care of you, 
since your intentions are so desperate ; for 
I promise you my vie^vs are much more 
prudent ; as you are resolved to fall in bat- 
tle if you can, so I am resolved as firmly to 
^come to no hurt if I can help it. And, in- 
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deed, I have the comfort to think there will 
be but little danrrer ; ibr a popish priest 
told me the other day, the business would 
soon be over, and he believed without a 
battle.' — ' A jwpish priest,' cries Jones, * I 
have heard is not always to be believed 
when bespeaks in behalf of his religion.' — 
* Yes, ])ut so far,' answere<l the other, * from 
speaking in behalf of his religion, he as- 
sured me the catholics did not expect to be 
any gainers by the change ; Ibr that Prince 
Charles was as good a pn»te8tant as any 
in England; and that nothing but rej^ard 
to right made him and the rest of the po- 
pish party to be Jacobites.' — ' I bt»licve him 
to be JLS much a protestant as I b^'lieve he 
hath any riirht,' says Jones ; ' and I make 
no doubt of our success, but not without a 
battlr. So that I am not so sanguine as 
vour frieutl the popish priest.' — * Nay, to 
\)t) sure, sir,' answered P.'irtridge, *al[ the 
prophecies I have ever read, sfw^ak of a 
great denl of blo<»d to be spilt in the quar- 
rel ; and the miller with three thumbs, who 
is now »alive, is to hold the horses of three 
kings, up to his knees in blmxl. Lord 
have mercy upon us all, and send better 
times!' — *With what stuff and nonsense 
hast thou filled thy head !' answered Jones. 
' Ttiis too, 1 suppose, comes from the po- 
pish priest. Monsters and prodigies are 
the proper arguments to support monstrous 
and alxsurd doctrines. The cause of King 
Georffe is the c^iuse of lil>ertv and true re- 
ligion. In other w^ords, it is the cause of 
common sense, n;y boy, and I warrant you 
will succeed, though Briareus himself was 
to rise again with his hundred thumbs, and 
to turn miller.' Partridge made no reply 
to this. He was indeed cast into the ut- 
most confusion by this declaration of Jones. 
For to intbnn the reader of a secret, wfiich 
we had no proper opportunity of revealing 
belbre. Partridge was in truth a Jacobite, 
and had concluded that Jones was of the 
same party,Rnd was now proceeding to join 
the reuels. An opinion which was not with- 
out foundation. For the tall long-sided damt^, 
mentioned bv Hudibraa ; that manv-eved, 

V • ft •i' ' 

many-Umgued, many-moutfied, many-ear- 
ed monster of Virgil, had related the story 
of the quarrel between Jones and the offi- 
cer, with her usual regard to truth. She 
had indeed chansred the name of Sophia 
into that of the Pretender, and had report- 
ed, that drinking his health was tlie cause 
for which Jones was knocked down. This 
Partridge had heard, and most firmly Ik?- 
lieved. 'Tis no wonder, therefore, that he 
had thence entertained the above-mention- 
ed opinion of Jcuies; and which he had al- 
most disct)vered to him before lie tbund 
out his own ini>!take. And at this the read- 
er will l)e the less inclined t«> wonder, if he 
pleases to recollect the doubtful phrase in 



which Jones first communicated his reso- 
lution to Mr. Partridge ; and, indeed, had 
the words been less ambiguous. Partridge 
might very well have construed them as 
he did ; Ix'ing persuaded, as he was, that 
the whole nation were of the same inclina- 
tion in their hearts : nor did it statr*n,T him 
that Jones had travelled in the company of 
soldiers ; fbr he had the same opinion ol the 
army which he had of the rest of the people. 

But however well aflected he might be to 
James or Charles, he was still mucli more 
attached to Little Benja- lin than to either; 
for which reason he no sooner discovered 
the principles of his fellow-traveller, than he 
thought pn>jK*r to conceal, and outwardly 
to give up, his own to the man on whom 
he depended Ibr the miikincj of his Ibrtime, 
since he by no means l»elievetl the allairsof 
Jones to be so desperate as they reallv were 
with Mr. Allworthy ; Ibr as he had kept a 
constant corresjxmdt'uc^ with some ol his 
neighbours since he had lell that c/>untry, 
he had heard much, indeed more than was 
true, of tlie great afllection Mr. Allworthy 
bore this young ^lan, who, as Partridge had 
been instructed, was to be that gentleman's 
heir, and whom, as we have said, he did not 
in the least doubt to be his son. 

He imagined, therefore, that whatever 
quarrel was between them, it would be 
certainly made up at the return of Mr. 
Jones ; an event ln)m which he promised 
great advantages, if he could tike this op- 
ixirtunity of ingratiating himself with that 
young gentleman ; and if he cx)uld by any 
means be instrumental in procuring liis re- 
turn, he doubted not, as we have before 
said, but it would as highly advance him in 
the favour of Mr. Allworthy. 

AVe hnve already observed, that he was a 
verv gtuxl-natured teJIow, and he hath him- 
self declared the violent attachment he had 
to the person and character of Jones ; but 
possibly the views which 1 have just before 
mentioned, might likewise have S(mie little 
share in prompting him to undertake this 
exiK'dition, at least in urging him to conti- 
nue it,aller he had discovered that his master 
and himself, like some prudent fathers and 
sons, though they travelled togetJier in great 
friendship, had embraced opjKKsite parties. 
1 am led into this ci)njecture, by having 
remarked, that though love, friendship, es- 
teem, and such like, have very powerful ope- 
ra ti(ms in the human mind ; interest how- 
ever is an ingredient seldom omitted by wise 
men, when they would work others to their 
own purposes. This is indeed a most px- 
c^»llent medicine, and, like Ward's pill, flies 
at once to the particular part of the body on 
which you desire to operate, whetluT it be 
the touirue, the hand, or any other member, 
where It scnrce ever fails aC Yrevvwi^^^"a^<^VJ 
producing lUc dv»\TcA cttctU 
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tn whuh our frtntUers md wUh a very exfri-i 

Just as Jones and his friend came to the 
end of their dialogue in tlic preceding chap- 
ter, they arrived at the bottom ol' a very 
steep hill. Here Jones stopped short, and 
directing his eyes upwards, stood for a while 
silent. At length he called to his compa- 
nion, and said, ' Partridge, I wish I was at 
the top of this hill ; it must certainly afford 
a most cliarming prospect, especially by 
this light ; for the solenm gloom which Uie 
moon casts on all objects, is beyond expres- 
sion beautiful, especially to an imagination 
which is desirous of cultivating memucholy 
ideas.' — *Very probably,' answered Par- 
tridge ; ' but if the top of the hill be pro- 
perest to produce melancholy thoughts, I 
suppose the bottom is tlie likeliest to pro- 
duce merry ones, and these I take to be 
much the better of the two. I protest you 
Lave made my blood run cold with the very 
mentioning tiie top of that mountain ; which 
seems to me to be one of the highest in the 
world. No, no, if we look for any thing, 
let it be for a place under ground, to screen 
ourselves from the frost.— * Do so,' said 
Jones; 'let it be within hearing of this 
phice, and I will halloo to you at my return 
Dack.' — 'Surely, sir, you are not mad?' said 
Partridge. ' Indeed,! am,' answered Jones, 
* if ascending this hill be madness ; but as 

fou complain so much of the cold already, 
would have you stay below. I will cer- 
tainly return to you witiiinan hour.' — 'Par- 
don me, sir,' cries Partrid^ ; ' I have de- 
termined to follow you wnerever you go.' 
Indeed he w*as now afraid to stay oeliind ; 
(or though he was coward enough in all re- 
spects, yet his chief fear was that of ghosts, 
with which tlie present time of night, and 
the wiklness of the place, extremely well 
suited. 

At this instant Partridge espied a glim- 
mering light through some trees, which 
seemed very near to them. He immedi- 
ately cried out in a rapture, 'Oh! sir, Hea- 
ven hath at last heard my prayers, and hath 
brought us to a house ; perhaps it may be 
an inn. Let me beseecn you, sir, ii' you 
have any compasswn either for me or your- 
self, do not despise the goodness of Provi- 
dence, but let us go directly to yon light. 
Whedier it be a public house or no, I am 
sure, if they be Cliristians that dwell there, 
they will not refuse a little house room to 
persons in our miserable conditk>n.' Jones 
St length yielded to the earnest supplications 
of Partridge, and both together made di- 
rectly towards the place whence the light 
issued. 
They aooa arrived at the door of this 
house, or cottage, &}t it might >)e caAVed 



either, without much impropriety. Here 
Jones knocked several times, without re- 
ceiving any answer from within ; at which 
Partridge, whose head was full of nothing 
but of ghosts, devils, witches, and such like, 
began to tremble, crying, ' I^ord have mer- 
cy upon us ! sure the people must be all 
dead. I can see no light neither now, and 
yet I am certain I saw a candle burning 
out a moment before. — Well, I have heard 
of such tilings.' — ' What hast thou hearc 
of?' said Jones. ' The people are either 
fast asleep, or probably, as this is a lonely 
place, are afraid to open their door.' He 
then began to vociferate pretty loudly, and 
at last an old woman, opening an upper 
casement, asked, Who they were, and what 
they wanted ? Jones answered. They were 
travellers who had lost tlieir way, and, hav- 
ing seen a light in the window, had been 
led thither in hopes of finding some fire to 
warm tliemselves. 'Whoever you are,' 
cries tlie woman, 'you have no business 
here ; nor shall I open the door to any boily 
at this time of night.' Partridge, whom 
the sound of a human voice had recovered 
I'rom his fright, fell to tlie most earnest 
supplications to be admitted for a few mi- 
nutes to the fire, saying, ' He was almost 
dead with the cold;' to which fear had con- 
tributed equally with Uie frost. He assur- 
ed her, that the gentleman who spoke to 
her was one of the greatest squires in the 
country: and made use of every argument, 
save one, which Jones afler wards effectu- 
ally added ; and this was, the promise of 
half a crown ; — a bribe too great to be re- 
sisted by such a person, especially as the 
genteel appearance of Jones, which the 
Ught of the moon plainly discovered to her, 
together with his affable behaviour, had 
entirely subdued those apprehensions of 
thieves which she had at, first conceived. 
She agreed, therefore, at last, to let them 
in; where Partridge, to his infinite joy, 
found a good fire ready for his reception. 

The poor fellow, however, liad no sooner 
warmeu himself, than those thoughts which 
were always uppermost in his mind, began 
a little to disturb his brain. There was no 
article of his creed in wliich he had a strong- 
er faith than he had in witchcraft ; nor can 
the reader conceive a figure more adapted 
to inspire this idea, than the old woman who 
now stood before him. She answered ex- 
actly to that picture drawn by Otway in his 
Orphan. Indeed, if this woman hsid lived 
in the reign of James the First, her ap- 
pearance uone would have hanged her, al- 
most without any evidence. 

Many circumstances likewise conspired 

to confirm Partrid^ in his opinion. Her 

living, as he then miagined, by hersel'* in 

so lonely a place ; and in a house, the out- 

i «\de of which seemed much too good for 
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her; but its inside was furnished in the 
most neat and eie^nt manner. To say 
the truth, Jones himself was not a little 
surprised at what he saw ; for, besides the 
extraordinary neatness of the room, it was 
adorned with a great number of nicknacks 
and curiosities, which might have engaged 
the attention of a virtuoso. 

While Jones was admiring these things, 
and Partridge sat trembling with Uie firm 
belief that he was in the house of a witch, 
the old woman said, * I ho]>e, gentlemen, 
you will make what haste you can ; for I 
expect my master presently, and I would 
not for double the money he should find 
you here.' — * Then you have a master,' 
cries Jones. 'Indeed, you will excuse 
me, good woman, but I was surprised to 
see all those fine things in your house.' 
• Ah, sir,' said she, * if the twentieth part 
of these things were mine, I should think 
myself a rich woman. But pra^, sir, do 
not stay much lon^r, for I look ior him in 
every minute.' — * Why sure he would not 
be angry with you,' said Jones, *fbr doing 
a common act of charity ?' — * Alack-a-day, 
sir,' said she, ' he is a strange man, not at 
all like other people. He keeps no com- 
pany with any Dody, and seldom walks 
out but by night, for he doth not care to 
be seen ; and all the country people arc as 
much afraid of meeting him ; for his dress 
is enough to frighten those who are not 
used to It They call him. The Man of 
the Hill, (for there he walks by ni^t,) 
and the country people are not, t believe, 
more afraid of the devil himself. He 
would be terribly angry if he found you 
here.' — * Pray, sir,' says Partridge, * don't 
let us offend the gentleman ; I am ready 
to walk, and was never warmer in my 
lite. Do, pray, sir, let us go. Here are 
pistols over the chimney; who knows 
whether they be charged or no, or what 
he ma V do with them.' — * Fear nothing, 
Partridlge,' cries Jones ; * I will secure thee 
fmm danger.' — * Nay, for matter o' that, 
he never doth any mischief,' said the wo- 
man; *but to be sure it is necessary he 
should keep some arms for his own safety ; 
for his house hath been besot more than 
once ; and it is not many nights ago that 
we thought we heard thieves about it: 
for my own part, I have often wondered 
that he is not murdered by some villain or 
other, as he w&lks out by himself at such 
hours ; but then, as I said, the people are 
afraid of him ; and besides they tnink, I 
suppose, he hath nothing about him worth 
taking.' — * I should ima^ne, by this col- 
lection of rarities,' cries Jones, * that your 
master had been a traveller.' — * Yes, sir,' 
answered she, ' he hatli been a very great 
one: there be few gentlemen tliat know 
more of aU matters than he. I fancy he 



liath been crossed in love, or whatever it 
is I know not ; but I have lived with him 
above these thirty years, and in all that 
time he hath hardly spoke to six living 
people.' She then again solicited their 
departure, in which she was backed by 
Partridge ; but Jones purposely protracted 
the time, for liis curiosity was greatly 
raised to see this extraordinary person. 
Though the old woman, therefore, con- 
cluded every one of her answers with de- 
siring him to be gone, and Partridge pni- 
ceeded so far as to pull him by the sleeve, 
he still continued to invent new questions, 
till tlie old woman, with an affrighted 
countenance, declared she heard her mas- 
ter's signal ; and, at the same instant, 
more than one voice was heard, without 
the door, crying, * D — n your blood, show 
us your money this instant. Your mO' 
ncy> you villain, or wc will blow your 
brains about your ears !' 

* Oh, good Heaven I' cries the old wo- 
man, * some villains, to be sure, have at- 
tacked my master. O la ! what shall I 
do ? what shall I do ?' 

* How !' cries Jones, * how ! — Are these 
pistols loaded?' — *Oh, good sir, there is 
nothing in them, indeea. O pray, don't 
murder us, gentlemen!' (for, in reality, 
she now had the same opinion of those 
within as she had of those without) Jones 
made her no answer; but, snatching an 
old broadsword which hung in the room, 
he instantly sallied out, where he found the 
old gentleman struggling with two ruffianfy 
and begging f()r mercy. Jones asked no 
questions, but fell so briskly to work with 
his broadsword, that the felk)W8 imme- 
diately quitted their hold ; and, without 
offering to attack our hero, betook them- 
selves to their heels, and made their es- 
cape ; for he did not attempt to pursue 
them ; being contented witli having deli- 
vered the oki gentleman ; and, indeed, he 
concluded he had pretty well done tlieir 
business, for both of them, as they ran off» 
cried out, with bitter oaths, that ttiey were 
dead men. 

Jones presently ran to lifl up the old 
gentleman, who had been thrown down in 
tne scuffle, expressing, at the same time, 
great concern, lest he should have received 
any harm from the villains. The old mtn 
stared a moment at Jones, and tfien cried, 
'No, sir, no, I have very little harm, I 
thank you. Lord have mercy upon me.' 
— * I see, sir,' said Jones, * you are not free 
from apprehensions even of those who 
have had the happiness to be your deli- 
verers; nor can I blame any suspicions 
which you may have ; but indeed you have 
no real occasion for any ; here are none 
but your friends present. Ha.y\naTQ»nK^*^ 
our way, thiE wA4 t^^^Nt^ \»w^ ^^br ^ 
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berty of warming ourselves at your fire, 
whence we were just departing, when we 
heard you call for assistance, which, I must 
Bay, Providence alone seems to have sent 
you.' — * Providence, indeed,' cries the old 
gentleman, ' if it be so.' — * So it is, I assure 
you,' cries Jones. ' Here is your own 
sword, sir ; I have used it in your defence, 
and I now return it into your own hand.' 
The old man having -received the sword, 
which was stained with the blood of his 
enemies, looked steadfastly at Jones during 
some moments, and then, witli a sigh, cried 
out, ' You will pardon me, young gentle- 
man: I was not always of a suspicious 
temper, nor am I a friend to ingratitude.' 
— * Be thankful, then,' cries Jones, ' to that 
Providence to which you owe your deli- 
verance : as to my part, I have only dis- 
charged the common duties of humanity, 
and what I would have done for any fellow- 
creature in your situation.' — * Let me look 
at you a little longer,' cries the old gentle- 

'man. * You are a human creature, then? 
Well, perhaps you are. Come, pray walk 
into my little hut. You have been my 
deliverer indeed.' 

The old woman was distracted between 
the fears which she had of her master, and 
for him; and Partridge was, if possible, in 
a greater fright. The former of these, 
however, when she heard her master speak 
kindly to Jones, and perceived what had 
happened, came again to herself; but Par- 
tridge no sooner saw the gentleman, than 
the strangeness of his dress infused greater 
terrors into that poor fellow, than he had 
before felt, either from the strange de- 
scription which he had heard, or from 
the uproar wliich had happened at the 
door. 

To say the truth, it was an appearance 
which might have affected a more constant 
mind than that of Mr. Partrid/^. This 
person wxls of the tallest size, with a long 
teard as white as snow. His body was 
clothed with the skin of an ass, made some- 
thing into the form of a coat. He wore, 
likewise, boots on his legs, and a cap on 
his head, both composed of the skin of 
some other animals. 

As soon as the old gentleman came into 
his house, the old woman began her con- 
gratulations on his happy escape from the 
ruffians. * Yes,' cried he, * I have escaped 
indeed, thanks to my preserver.' — * O, the 
blessing on him !' answered she : ' he is a 
good gentleman, I warrant him. I was 
afraid your worship would have been an- 
gry with me for letting him in ; and to be 
certain I should not have done it, had not 
I seen by the moon-light, that he was a 
^ntleman. and almost frozen to death. 

And to be certain it must liave been some 



good angel that sent him hither and tempt- 
ed me to do it.' 

' I am afraid, sir,' said the old gentleman 
to Jones, 'that I have nothing in this 
house which you can either eat or drink, 
unless you will accept a dram of brandy ; 
of which I can give you some most excel- 
lent, and which I have had by me these 
thirty years. Jones declined this offer in 
a very civil and proper speech, and then 
the other asked him, * "Whither he wag 
travelling when he missed his way ?' say- 
ing, * I must own myself surprised to see 
such a person as you appear to be, jour- 
neying on foot at this time of night. I 
suppose, sir, you are a gentleman of these 
parte ; for you do not look like one who is 
used to travel without horses.' 

* Appearances,' cried Jones, *are of^en 
deceitfiil; men sometimes look like what 
they are not. I assure you I am not of 
this country ; and whither I am travelling, 
in reality I scarce know myself.' 

* Whoever you are, or whithersoever 
you are going,' answered the old man; 
*I have obligations to you which I can 
never return? 

* I once more,' replied Jones, * affirm, 
that you have none ; for there can be no 
merit in having hazarded that in your ser- 
vice on which I set no value. And nothing 
is so contemptible in my eyes as life.' 

* I am sorry, young gentleman,' an- 
swered the stranger, * that you have any 
reason to be so unnappy at your years.' 

* Indeed I am, sir,' answered Jones, 
* the most unhappy of mankind.' — * Per- 
haps you have had a friend or a mistress,' 
replied the other. * How could you,' cries 
Jones, * mention two words sufficient to 
drive me to distraction !' — * Either of them 
is enough to drive any man to distraction,' 
answered the old man : ' I inquire no far- 
ther, sir ; perhaps my curiosity hath led 
me too far already.' 

* Indeed, sir,' cries Jones, 'I cannot 
censure a passion w^hich I feel at this in- 
stant in the highest degree. You will 
pardon me when I assure you, that every 
thing which I have seen or heard since I 
first entered this house hath conspired to 
raise the greatest curiosity in me. Some- 
thing very extraordinary must have deter- 
mined you to tliis course of life, and I have 
reason to fear your own history is not 
without misfortunes.' 

Here the old gentleman again sighed, 
and remained silent for some minutes : at 
last, looking earnestly on Jones, he said, 
' I have read, that a good countenance is a 
letter of recommendation; if so, none ever 
can be more recommended than yourself. 
If I did not feel some yearnings towards 
you from another consideration, I must be 
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the most ungrateful monster upon earth ; 
and I am really concerned it is no other- 
wise in my power than by words, to con- 
vince you or my ijralitude.' 

JoneS) after a moment's hesitation, an- 
swered, * That it was in his power by 
words to gratify him extremely. I have 
confessed a curiosity,' said he, * sir ; need 
I say how much obliged I should be to 
vou, if you will condescend to gratify it ? 
XVill you suffer me therefore to beg, unless 
any consideration restrains you, tJfiat you 
would be pleased to acquaint me what 
motives have induced you thus to with- 
draw from the society of mankind, and to 
betake yourself to a course of life to which 
it sufficiently apiKiars you were not born ?' 

* I scarce think myself at liberty to re- 
fuse you any thing, after what hath hap- 
pened,' replied the old man. * If ^ou de- 
sire theretore to hear the story oi an un- 
happy man, I will relate it to you. Indeed 
you judge rightlv, in thinking tliere is 
cimimonly sometliing extraordinary in the 
fortunes of those who fly from society; 
for however it may seem a paradox, or 
even a contradiction, certain it is, that 
great pliilanthr(»py chiefly inclines us to 
avoid and detest mankind ; not on account 
so much of their private and selfish vices, 
but for those of a relative kind ; such as 
envy, malice, treachery, cruelty, with every 
other species of malevolence. These are 
the vices which true philanthropy abhors, 
and which, rather than see and converse 
with, she avoids society itself. However, 
witbout a compliment to you, you do not 
appear to me one of those whom I should 
shun or detest ; nay, I must say, in what 
little hath dropjK'd from you, there ap{)ears 
some parity in our fortunes ; I hope, how- 
ever, vours will conclude more success- 

fullv.' * 

Here some compliments passed between 
our hero and his host, and then tlie latter 
was going to begin his history, when Par- 
tridge interrupted him. His apprehensions 
had now pretty well left him, out some ef- 
lects of his terrors remained ; he therefore 
reminded the gentleman of that excellent 
brandy which he had mentioned. This 
was presently brought, and Partridge swal- 
lowed a large bumper. 

The gentleman then, without any farther 
preface, began as you may read in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XL 

In which the Man of the HiU begins to relate his 

history, 

« 

" I was born in a village of Somenwn- 
sliirc, called Mark, in the year 1G57. My 
father was one of those whom tliey call gen- 1 



tiemen farmers. He had a little estate oi 
about 300/. a year of liis own, and rented 
another estate of near the same value. He 
was prudent and industrious, ami so good a 
husbandman, tliat he might have led a very 
easy and comfortable Hie, liad not an arrant 
vixen of a wiie soured liis domestic quiet. 
But though this circumstance, perhaps, 
made him miserable, it did not make hun 
poor; for he confined her almost entirely at 
nome, and rather chose to bear eternal up- 
braidings in his own house, than to injure 
his fortune by indulging her in tlie extra- 
vagancies she desired aiiroad. 

" By this Xantippe," (so was the wife of 
Socrates called, saui Partridge.) " By this 
Xantippe he had two sons, of which I was 
the younger. He designed to give us both 
good education; but my elder brother, 
who, unhappily ibr him, was the favourite 
of my mother, utterly neglected his learn- 
ing ; insomuch that, after having been five 
or six years at school witli little or no im- 
provement, my father, being told by hi» 
master that it would be to no purpose to 
keep him longer tliere, at last complied with 
my mother in taking him home from the 
hands of that tyrant, as slie called his mas- 
ter; though indeed he gave the lad much 
less correction than his idleness deserved ; 
but much more, it seems, than the young 
gentleman liked, who constantly eomplaiiv- 
ed to his motlier of his severe treatment, 
and she as constantlv gave him a hearing^' 

* Yes, yes,' cries Partridge, * I have seen 
such mothers ; I have been abused myself 
by them, and very unjustly ; such parents 
deserve correction as much as their chil- 
dren.' 

Jones chid the pedagogue for his inter- 
ruption, and tlien the stranger proceeded. 

" My brotlier now, at the age of fifleen, 
bade adieu to all learning, and to everv 
thing else but to his dog and gun ; with 
which latter he became so expert, that, 
though perhaps you may tliink it incredi- 
ble, he could not only hit a standing mark 
with great certainty, but hath actusdlvshot 
a crow as it was flying in the air. He was 
likewise excellent at finding a hare sitting, 
and was soon reputed one of the best sports- 
men in the country. A reputation which 
both he and his mother enjoved as much as 
if he had been thought the finest scholar. 

*' The situation o? my brother made me 
at first think my lot the liarder, in being 
continued at school ; but I soon changed my 
opinion ; for, as I advanced pretty mat in 
learning, my labours became easy, and my 
exercise so delightful, that holidays were 
my most unpleasant time: for my mother, 
who never loved me, now apprehending? 
that I had the greatest sliarc of my father s 
aflfection, and finding, or at least thinkin^^ 
that I was taken iaoi« \io\lce ol ^s^ wsaa, 
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centlemen of learning, and particularly by 
Uie parson of the parmh, than noy brother, 
she now hated my sight, and made home so 
disagreeable to me, mat what is called by 
achool-boys Black Monday, was to me the 
whitest in ^e whole year. 

**Havinj^ at length gone tlirough the 
school at Taunton,! was thence removed 
to Exeter college in Oxford, where I re- 
mained four years; at the end of which an 
accident took me off entirely from my 
studies ; and hence I may truly date tlie 
rise of all which happened to me afler^ 
wards in life. 

" There was at the same college with 
mvself one Sir Greorge Gresham, a young 
fellow who was entit^ to a very consider- 
able fortune, which he was not, by the will 
of his father, to come into full possession 
of till he arrived at the age of twenty-five. 
However, the liberality of his miardians 

Sve him little cause to regret the abun- 
nt caution of his father ; for tliey allowed 
him five hundred pounds a-year while he 
remained at the university, where he kept 
his horses and his whore, and lived as 
wicked and as profligate a life as he could 
have done had he Men never so entirely 
master of his fortune ; for besides the five 
hundred a-year, which he received from 
his guardians, he found means to spend a 
thousand more. He was above the age of 
twenty-one, and had no difficulty in gain- 
ing what credit he pleased. 

^ This young fellow, among many other 
tolerable bad qualities, had one very dia- 
bolical. He had a great delight in de- 
stroying and ruining the youth of inferior 
fortune, by drawing them into expenses 
which they could not afford so well as 
himself; but the better, and worthier, and 
soberer, any young man was, the greater 
pleasure and triumph had he in nis de- 
struction. Thus acting the character 
which is recorded of the devil, and going 
about seeking whom he might devour. 

^' It was my misfortune to fall into an 
acquaintance and intimacy with this gen- 
tleman. My reputation of dili^nce in my 
studies made me a desirable object of his 
mischievous intention ; and my own incli- 
nation made it sufficiently easy for him to 
effect his purpose; for though I had ap- 
plied myself with much industry to bool», 
m which I took great delight, there were 
other pleasures in which I was capable of 
takinff much greater ; for I was high-met- 
tled, had a violent flow of animal spirits, 
was a little ambitious, and extremely 
amorous. 

** I had not lon^ contracted an intimacy 
with Sir George, oefore I became a par- 
taker of all his pleasures ; and when I was 
once entered on that scene, neither my in- 
dmatioaa nor my spirit would su&t ine 



to play an under-part. I was second to 
none of the company in any acts of de- 
bauchery ; nay, i soon distinguished my- 
self so notably in all riots and disorders, 
that my name generally stood first on the 
roll of delinquents ; and, instead of bein^ 
lamented as the unfortunate pupil of Sir 
George, I was accused as the person who 
had misled and debauched that hopeful 
young ffentleroan ; for though he was the 
ringleader and promoter of all the mischief, 
he was never so considered. I fell at last 
under the censure of the vice-chanceUor, 
and very narrowly escaped expulsion. 

" You will easily believe, sir, that such 
a life as I am now describing must be in- 
compatible with my further progress in 
learning; and that m proportion as I ad- 
dicted myself more and more to loose 
pleasures, I must grow more and more re- 
miss in application to my studies. This 
was truly tne consequence ; but this was 
not all. My expenses now greatly exceed- 
ed not only my former income, but those 
additions which I extorted from my poor 
^nerous fatlier, on pretences of sums be- 
ing necessary for preparing for my ap- 
proaching deme of bachelor of arts. 
These demand, however, grew at last so 
frequent and exorbitant, that my father by 
slow degrees opened his ears to the ac- 
counts which he received from many quar- 
ters of my present behaviour, and which 
my mother failed not to echo very feithful- 
ly and loudly ; adding, ' Ay, this is the fine 
gentleman, the scholar who doth so much 
honour to bis family, and is to be the 
making of it. 1 thought what all ^is 
learning would come to. He is to be tlie 
ruin ofus all, I find, af\er his elder brotlier 
hath been denied necessaries for his sake, 
to perfect his education forsooth, for which 
he was to pay us such interest : I thought 
what the interest would come to,' with 
much more of the same kind ; but I have, 
I believe, satisfied you with this taste. 

" My father, therefore, began now to re- 
turn remonstrances instead of money to my 
demands, which brou^t my afl^rs perhaps 
a little sooner to a crisis ; but had he remit- 
ted me his whole income, you will imagine 
it could have sufficed a very sliort time to 
support one who kept pace with the ex- 
penses of Sir George Gresham. 

"It is more than possible, that the distress 
I was now in for money, and the impracti- 
cability of going on in this manner, might 
have restored me at once to my senses and 
to my studies, had I opened my eyes before 
I be<»me involved in debtB from which I saw 
no hopes of ever extricating myself. This 
was indeed the great art of Sir George, 
and by which he accomplished the ruin 
of many, whom he aflerwards laughed at 
,1A fools and coxcombs, for vying, as he 
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called it» with a man of his fortune. To 
bring this about, he would now and then 
advance a little money himself, in order to 
support the credit of the unfortunate youth 
with other people ; till, by means of that 
very credit, he was irretrievably undone. 

" My mind being by tliese means grown 
as desperate as my f()rtune, there was scarce 
a wickedness which I did not meditate, in 
order for my relief. Self-murder itself be- 
came the subject of my serious delibera- 
tion ; and I had certainly resolved on it, 
had not a more shameful, though perhaps 
less sinful, thought expelled it from my 
head." — Here he hesitated a moment, and 
then cried out, " I protest, so many years 
have not washed away tlie shame of this 
act, and I shall blush while I relate it." 
Jones desired him to pass over any thing 
tliat might give him pain in the relation ; 
but Partridge eagerly cried out, *0h, pray, 
sir, let us hear this; I had rather hear this 
tlian all the rest : as I hope to be saved, I 
will never mention a word of it.' Jones 
was going to rebuke him, but the stranger 
prevented it by proceeding thus : " I had a 
chum, a very prudent, frugal, young lad, 
who, tliough he had no very lar^ allow- 
ance, had by his i>ar8imony heaped up up- 
wards of forty guineas, which I knew he kept 
in his escrutoirc. 1 took therefore an oppor- 
tunity of purloining his key from his breeches 
pocket while he was asleep, and thus made 
myself master of all his riches: ailer which 
I again conveyed his key into his pocket, 
and counterfeiting sleep, though I never 
once closed my eyes, lay in bed till after he 
arose and went to prayers, an exercise to 
which I had long been unaccustomed. 

" Timorous tlueves, by extreme caution, 
oHen subject themselves to discoveries, 
which those of a bolder kind escape. Thus 
it happened to me ; for had I boldly broke 
open his escrutr)ire, I had, i)erhaps, escaped 
even his suspicion ; but as it was plain that 
tlie pers(m who had robbed him had pos- 
sessed himself of liis key, he had no doubt, 
wlien he first missed his money, but tliat his 
chum was certainly the thief. Now as he 
was of a fearful disposition, and much my 
inferior in strength, and I believe in cou- 
rage, he did not dare to confront me with 
my guilt, for fear of worse bodily conse- 
quences which might happen to him. He 
repaired therelbre immediately to the vice- 
chancellor, and upon swearing to the rob- 
bery, and to the circumstances of it, very 
easily obtained a warrant against one who 
had now so bad a character through the 
whole university. 

" Luckily for me, I laid out of the college 
the next evening; for that day 1 attended 
a young lady in a chaise to Whitney, where 
we stafd all night ; and in our return, the 
next morning, to Oxford, I met one of my 
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donies, who acquainted me with sufficient 
news concerning myself, to make me turn 
my horse another way." 

* Pray, sir, did he mention any thing of 
the warrant ?' said Partridge. But Jones 
begged the gentleman to proceed, with- 
out regarding any impertinent questions ; 
which he did as follows : — 

"Having now abandoned all thoughts 
of returning to Oxford, the next thing 
which offered itself was a journey to Lon- 
don. I imparted this intention to my fe- 
male companion, who at first remonstrated 
rinst it ; but upon producing my wealth, 
immediately consented. We then 
struck across tlie country into the great 
Cirencester road, and made such haste, 
that we spent the next evening save one 
in London. 

" When you consider the place where I 
now was, and the company with whom 
I was, you will, I fancy, conceive that a 
very short time brought me to an end of 
that sum of which I had so iniquitously 
possessed myself. 

" I was now reduced to a much higher 
de^e of distress than before : the neces- 
sanes of life began to be numbered among 
my wants ; and what made my case stiU 
the more grievous was, that my paramour, 
of whom 1 was now grown immoderately 
fond, shared the same distresses with my- 
self. To see a woman you love in dis- 
tress, to be unable to reheve her, and at 
the same time to reflect tliat you have 
brought her into this situation, is perhaps 
a curse of wluch no imagination can repre- 
sent the horrors to those who have not felt 
it" — *I believe it from my soul,' cries 
Jones ; * and I pity you from the bottom 
of my heart:' he then took two or three 
disorderly turns about the room, and at 
last be^ed pardon, and flung himself into 
his chair, crying, * I thank Heaven, I have 
escaped that.' 

"This circumstance," continued the 
gentleman, "so severely ag^avated the 
horrors of my present situation, that they 
became absolutely intolerable. I could 
with less pain endure the raging of my 
own natural unsatis6ed appetites, even 
hunger or thirst, than I could submit to 
leave ungratified the most whimsical de- 
sires of a woman, on whom I so extrava- 
gantly doted, that, though I knew she had 
been the mistress of half my acquaintance, 
I firmly intended to marry her. But the 
good creature was unwilling to consent to 
an action which the world might tliink so 
much to my disadvantage. And as, pos- 
sibly, she compassionated the daily anxie- 
ties which she must have perceived me to 
suffer on her account, she resolved to ^ut 
an end to my dwtre^a, ^V^ ^QWft.^ vbA^^^ 
found means to leWcv^i to^ 'Ctomrn^ \xwJO«r 
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tome and perplexed situation ; for whiM 
was distracted with various inventions to 
supply her with pleasures, she very kindly 
— oetrayed me to one of her former lovers 
at Pxford, by whose care and diiiffence I 
was immediately apprehended and com- 
mitted to jail. 

" Here I first began seriously to reflect 
on the miscarriages of my former life ; on 
the errors I had been guilty of; on the 
misfortunes which I had brought on my- 
self; and on the grief which I must have 
occasioned to one of the best of fathers. 
When I added to all these the perfidy of 
m^ mistress, such was tlie horror of my 
mmd, that life, instead of being longer de- 
sirable, grew the object of my abhorrence ; 
and I could have gladly embraced death as 
my dearest friend, if it had offered itself to 
my choice unattended by shame. 

''The time of the assizes soon came, 
and I was removed by habeat corpus to 
Oxford, where I expected certain convic- 
tion and condemnation ; but, to my great 
surprise, no one appeared against me, and I 
was, at the end of the sessions, discharged 
for want of prosecution. In short, my chum 
had lefl Oxford, and whether from indo- 
lence, or from wliat otlier motive, I am 
ignorant, declined concerning himself any 
further in the affair." 

* Perhaps,* cries Partridge, * he did not 
care to have your blood upon his hands ; 
and he was in the wht on't If any per- 
son was to be hanged up)on my evidence, 
I should never be able to lie alone afler- 
wards, for fear of seeing his ghost.' 

* I shall shortly doubt, Partridge,* says 
Jones, * whether ihou art more brave or 
wise.' — * You mav laugh at me, sir, if you 
please,* answered Partridge; * but if you 
will hear a very short story which I can 
tell, and which is most certainly true, per- 
haps you may change vour opinion. In 

the parish where I was l)orn .' Here 

Jones would have silenced him ; but the 
stranger interceded that he might be per- 
mitted to tell his story, and in the mean 
time proposed to recollect the remainder 
of his own. 

Partridge then proceeded thus : * In the 

{>arish where I was born, there lived a 
armer whose name was Bridle, and he 
had a son named Francis, a good hopeful 
youn^ fellow: I was at the grammar- 
school with him, where I remember he 
was got into Ovid's Epistles, and he could 
ODnstrue you three lines together some- 
times without looking into a dictionary. 
Besides all this, he was a very good lad, 
never missed church o' Sundays, and was 
reckoned one of tlie best psalm-eingers in 
the whole parish. He 'would inde^ now 
and then take a cup too much, and that 
was the only fsLult he had.'— • Well, Wl 



come to the ghost,' cries Jones. * Never 
fear, sir ; I shall come to him soon enough,' 
answered Partridge. * You must know, 
then, that Farmer Bridle lost a mare, a 
sorrel one, to the best of my remembrance . 
and so it fell out, that this young Francis 
shortly aflerward being at a fair at Hin- 

don, and as I think it was on 1 can't 

remember the day ; and being as he was, 
what should he happen to meet but a man 
upon his father's mare. Frank called out 
presently. Stop thief! and it being in the 
middle ot the fair, it was impossible, you 
know, for the man to make liis escape. 
So they apprehended him, and carried liim 
beibre the justice : I remember it was jus- 
tice Willoughby, of Noylc, a very worthy 
good gentleman ; and he committed him 
to prison, and bound Frank in a recog- 
nizance, I think they call it — a hard word 
compounded of re and cognosco; but it 
differs in its meaning from the use of the 
simple, as many other compounds do. 
Well, at last, down came my lord justice 
Page to hold the assizes ; and so the fellow 
was had up, and Frank was had up for a 
witness. To be sure, I shall never forget 
tlie face of the judge, when be began to 
ask him what he had to say against the 
prisoner. He made poor Frank tremble 
and shake in his shoes. Well, you fellow, 
says my lord, what have you to say? 
Don't stand humming and hawing, but 
speak out. But, however, he soon turned 
altogether as civil to Frank, and began to 
thunder at the fellow; and when he 
asked him, if he had any thing to say for 
himself? the fellow said, He had found the 
horse. Ay ! answered the judge ; tliou 
art a lucky follow: I have travelled the 
circuit these forty years, and never found 
a horse in my Uie : but Til tell thee what, 
friend, thou wast more lucky than thou 
didst know of; for thou didst not only get 
a horse, but a halter too, I promise thee. 
To be sure, I shall never forget the word. 
Upon which every body fell a laughing, as 
how could they help it? Nay, and twenty 
other jests he made, which I can't remem- 
ber now. There was something about his 
skill in horse-flesh, which made all the 
folks laugh. To be certain, the judge 
must have been a very brave man, as well 
as a man of much learning. It is indeed 
charming' sport to hear trisus upon life and 
death. One thing, I own, i thought a 
little hard, that the prisoner's counsel was 
not suffered to speak for him, though he 
desired only to oe heard one very short 
word ; but my lord would not hearken to 
him, though he suffered a counsellor to 
talk against him for above half an hour. I 
thought it hard, I own, that there should 
be so many of them ; my lord, and the 
\coMil) and the jury, and the counsellors, 
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and the witnesses, all upon one poor man, 
and he too in chains. Well, the fellow 
was hanged, as to be sure it could be no 
otherwise, and poor Frank could never be 
easy about it. He never was in the dark 
alone, but he fancied he saw the fellow's 
spirit.' — *Well, and is tliis thy story?' 
cries Jones. *No, no,' answered Par- 
tridj^. * O lord have mercy upon me ! I 
am just now coming to tlie matter; for 
one night, coming from the alehouse, in a 
long, narrow, dark lane, there he ran di- 
rectiy up against him ; and the spirit was 
all in white, and fell upon Frank ; and 
Frank, who is a sturdy fad, fell upon the 
spirit again, and there they had a tussel 
together, and poor Frank was dreadfully 
beat: indeed he made a shift at last to 
crawl home ; but what with the beating, 
and what with the fri<jht, he lay ill above 
a fortnight ; and all tiiis is most certainly 
true, ana the whole parish will bear wit- 
ness to it.' 

The stranger smiled at this story, and 
Jones burst into a loud fit of laughter ; 
upon which Partridge cried, *Ay, you 
may laugh, sir; and so did some others, 
particularly a squire, who is thought to 
oe no better than an atheist ; who, forsooth, 
because there was a calf with a white face 
found dead in the same lane the next morn- 
ing, would fain have it that the battle was 
between Frank and that; as if a calf would 
set upon a man. Besides, Frank told me 
he knew it to be a spirit, and could swear 
to him in any court in Christendom ; and 
he had not drank above a quart or two, or 
such a matter, of liquor at the time. Lud 
have mercy upon us, and keep us all from 
dipping our hands in blood, I say !' 

* Well, sir,' said Jones to the stranger, 
' Mr. Partridge hath finished his story, and 
I hope will give you no future interruption, 
if you will be so kind to proceed.' He then 
resumed his narration; out as he hath taken 
breath for a while, we think proper to give 
it to our reader, and shall therefore put an 
end to this chapter. 



CHAPTER XII. 
Jn which the Man of the Hill continues his history. 

" I HAD now regained my liberty," said 
the stranger ; " but I had lost my reputa- 
tion; for there is a wide difference between 
the case of a man who is barely acquitted 
of a crime in a court of justice, and of him 
who is acquitted in his own heart, and in 
the opinion of tlie people. I was conMcious 
of my guilt, and ashamed to look any one 
in the mce ; so resolved to leave Oxford the 
next morning, bef(>re the daylight disco- 
vered me to Die eyes of any bieholders. 

" When I liad got clear of the city, it 



first entered into my head to return home 
to my father, and endeavour to obtain his 
forgiveness; but as I had no reason to doubt 
his Knowledge of all which had passed, and 
as I was weU assured of his great aversion 
to all acts of dishonesty, I could entertain 
no hopes of being received by him, espe- 
cially since I was too certain of all the good 
offices in the power of my mother ; nay, had 
my father's pardon been as sure as I con- 
ceived his resentment to be, I yet question 
whether I could have had the assurance to 
behold him, or whetlier I could, upon any 
terms, have submitted to live and converse 
with those, who, I was convinced, knew 
me to have been guilty of so base an action. 

" I hastened therefore back to London, 
the best retirement of either grief or shame, 
unless for persons of a very public charao- 
ter ; for here you have the advantage of 
solitude without its disadvantage, since you 
may be alone and in company at the same 
time ; and while you walk or sit un6b- 
served, noise, hurry, and a constant suc- 
cession of objects, entertain the mind, and 
prevent the spirits from preying on them- 
selves, or rather on grief^ or shame, which 
are the most unwholesome diet in tlie world; 
and on which, (though there are many who 
never taste either but in public,) there are 
some who can feed very plentifully and very 
fatally when alone. 

" But as there is scarce any human good 
without its concomitant evil, so there are 
people who find an inconvenience in this 
unobserving temper of mankind. — I mean 
persons who have no money; for as you are 
not put out of countenance, so neither are 
you clothed or fed by those who do not 
know you. A man may be as easily starved 
in Leadenhall-market as in the deserts of 
Arabia. 

" It was at present my fortune to be desti- 
tute of that ^eat evil, as it is apprehended 
to be by several writers, who I suppose were 
overburthened with it, namely, money." — 
' With submission, sir,' said Partriilge, * I 
do not remember any writers who have 
called it malorum ; but, irritan^enta mtdo^ 
rum. Effodiuniur apes, irrUamenta maio- 
rum.'— "Well, sir," continued tlie stranger, 
" whetlier it be an evil, or only the cause of 
evil, I was entirely void of it, and at the 
same time of friends, and, as I tliought, of 
acquaintance ; when one evening, as I was 
passing through the Inner Temple, very 
hungry and very miserable, I heard a voice 
on a sudden hailing me with great familiar- 
ity by my christian name: and upon my 
tiirnilig about, I presently recollected the 
person who so saluted me to have been my 
lellow-collegiate ; one who had \ei\ the uni- 
versity above a year, and long before au^ 
of mv misforlvmea W^ >ae'Cv^Vxv \wj • '^^^ 
genticniaix, w\¥C«e.\i5iH» w»^ >»^^^>^^ ^ 
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me heartily by tlie hand ; and expressing 
great joy at meeting me, proposed our im- 
mediately drinking a bottle togetlier. I 
first declined the proposal, and pretended 
business ; but as he was very earnest and 
pressinsr, hunger at last overcame my pride, 
and I fairly confessed to him I bad no 
money in my pocket ; yet not witiiout 
framing a lie for an excuse, and imputing 
it to my having changed my breeches 
that morning. Sir. Watson answered, * I 
thought, Jack, you and I had been too old 
acquaintance for you to mention such a 
matter.' He then took me by the arm, 
and was pulling me along: but I gave him 
very little trouble, for my own inclinations 
pulled me much stronger than he could do. 

" We then went into the Friars, which 
you know is the scene of all mirth and jol- 
hty. Here when we arrived at the tavern, 
Mr. Watson applied himself to the drawer 
only, without taking the least notice of the 
cook ; lor he had no suspicion but that I 
had dined long since. However, as the 
case was really otherwise, 1 Ibrged another 
falsehood, and told mv companion I had 
bt^en at the furtlier enJ of the city (m busi- 
ness of consequence, and had snapped up 
a mutton-chop in haste; so that 1 was 
again hungry, and wished he would add a 
beet-steak to his bottle." — 'Some people,' 
cries Partridi:re, « ought to have good me- 
mories ; or did you find just money enough 
in your breeches to pay for the mutton- 
chop ?' 

" Your observation is right," answered 
the stranger, " and I believe sucli blunders 
are inseparable from all dealing in untruth. 
But to proceed — I began now to feel my- 
self extremelv happy. The meat and wine 
soon reviveJ my spirits to a high pitch, 
and I enjoyed much pleasure in the conver- 
sation of my old acquaintance, the rather as 
I thought iiim entirely ignorant of what 
had happened at the university since his 
leaving it 

" But he did not suffer me to remain long 
in this agreeable delusion; for taking a 
bumper iii one hand, and liolding me by 
the other, ' Here, my boy,' cries he, 
* here's wishing you joy of your beirifj so 
honourably acquitted of* that affair laid to 
your charge.' I was thunderstruck with 
confusion at those words, which Watson 
observing, proceeded thus: 'Nay, never 
be ashamed, man ; thou hast been acquit- 
ted, and no one now dares call thee guilty ; 
but prithee do tell me, who am thy friend— 
I hope thou didst really rob him ; lor rat 
me if it was not a meritoricms action to strip 
such a sneaking pitiful rascal ; and instead 
of the two hundred guineas, I wish you had 
taken 88 many thousands. Come, come, 
itjy boy, don't he shy of confessing t/> me: 
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pimps. D — n me. if I don't honour you 
for it ; for, as I hope for salvation, I would 
have made no manner of scruple of doing 
the same thing.' 

"This declaration a little relieved my 
abashment ; and, as wine had now some- 
what opened my heart, I very freely ac- 
knowledged the robl)ery, but acquainted 
him that lie had been misinformed as to the 
sum taken, which was little more than a 
fiflh part of what he had mentioned. 

" *I am sorry for it with all my heart,' 
quoth he, * and I wish thee better success 
another time. Though, if you will take 
my advice, you shall have no occasion to 
run any sucli risk. Here," said he, taking 
some dice out of his pocket, " here's the 
stuff. Here are the implements : here are 
the little doctors which cure the distem- 
pers of the purse. Follow but my coun- 
sel, and I will show you a way to empty 
the pocket of a queer cull, without any 
danger of the nubbin<j cheat.' " 

'Nubbing cheat!' cries Partridge; 'Pray, 
sir, what is that r' 

" AVhy that, sir," says the stranger, " is 
a cant phrase lor the gallows; for as 
pamesters differ little from highwaymen 
in their morals, so do they very mucli re- 
semble them in their language. 

" AVe had now each drank our bottle, 
when Mr. Watson said, the board was 
sitting, and that he must attend, earnestly 
pressing ine, at the same time, to go with 
him, and trv my fortune. I answered, he 
knew that was at present out of my ix)wer, 
as I had informed him of the emptiness of 
my pocket. To say the truth, I doubted 
not, from his many strong expressions of 
friendship, but that he would offer to lend 
me a small sum for that purpose ; but he 
answered, 'Never mind that, man, e'en 
boldly run a levant,' [Partridge was going 
to inquire the meaning of that word, but 
Jones stopped his mouth;] 'but be cir- 
cumspect as to the man. I will tip you 
the proper person, which may be neces- 
sary, as you do not know the town, nor 
can distinguish a rum cull from a queer 
(me.' 

" The bill was now brought, when Wat- 
son paid his share, and was departing. I 
reminded him, not witiiout blushing, of 
my ha\'ing no money. He answered, 
'That signifies nothing; score it behind 
the door, or make a bold brush, and take 
no notice. — Or — stay,' says he; 'I will go 
down stairs first, and then do you take up 
my money, and score the whole reckoning 
at the bar, and I will wait for you at the 
corner.' I expressed some dislike at this^ 
and liinted my expectations that he would 
have deposited tlic whole ; but he swore 
he had not another sixpence in his pocket. 



you arc not now bn^ught before one of l\ie\ " H^t tlhsin-w^^xl down, and I was pre- 
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vailed on to take up the money and follow 
him, which 1 did close enough to hear him 
tell the drawer the reckoning was upon the 
table. Tlie drawer pjissed by me up 
stairs; but I made such haste into the 
street, that I heard nothing of his disap- 
pointment, nor did I mention a syllable at 
the bar, according tg my instructions. 

"We now went directly to the gaming 
table, where Mr. Watson, to my surprise, 
pulled out a large sum of money, and pla- 
ced it before him, as did many others ; all 
of them, no doubt, considering their own 
heaps as so many decoy-birds, wliich were 
to entice and draw over the heaps of their 
neigh lH)urs. 

" Here it would be tedious to relate all 
the freaks which Fortune, or rather the 
dic^, played in this her temple. Moun- 
tains of gold were, in a few moments, re- 
duced to nothing at one part of the table, 
and rase as suddenlv in another. The 
rich ^rew in a moment poor, and the poor 
as suddenly became rich ; so that it seemed 
a philosopher could no where have so well 
instructed his pupils in the contempt of 
riches; at least he could no where have 
better inculcated the uncertainty of their 
duration. 

" For my own part, after having con- 
siderably improved my small estate, I at 
last entirely demolished it. Mr. Watson, 
too, aft«r much variety of luck, rose from 
the table in some heat, and declared he 
had lost a cool hundred, and would play 
no longer. Then coming up to me, he 
asked me to return with him to the tavern ; 
but I p)sitively refused, sayinjj, I would 
not bnng myself a second time into such a 
dilemma, and especially as he had lost all 
his money, and was now in my own con- 
dition. ' Pooh,' says he, ' I have Just bor- 
rowed a couple of guineas of a fnend, and 
one of them is at your service.' He im- 
mediately put one of them into my hand, 
and I no longer resisted his inclination. 

" I was at first a little shocked at return- 
ing to the same house whence we had de- 
parted in 80 imhandsome a manner ; but 
when the drawer, witli very civil address, 
told us, * he believed we had lorgot to pay 
our reckoning,' I became perfectly easy, 
and very readily gjive him a guinea, bid 
him pay himself, and acquiesced in the un- 
just charge which had been laid on my 
memory. 

"Mr. Watson now bespoke the most 
extravagant supper he could well tliink of; 
and though he had contented liimself witli 
simple claret IxHore, nothing now but the 
most precious Burgundy would serve his 
purpose. 

" Our company was soon increased by 
the adilition of several gentlemen from tJie 
gaming-table ; most of whom, as I after- 



wards found, came not to the tavern to 
drink, but in the way of business ; for the 
true gamesters pretended to be ill, and re- 
fused their ^lass, wliile they plied heartily 
two young fellows, who were to be af\er- 
wards pilla/^d, as indeed tliey were witiiout 
mercy. 01 thiis plunder I had tlic good for* 
tune to be a sharer, tliough I was not yet 
let into the secret. 

"There was one remarkable accident 
attended this tavern play ; for the money 
by degrees totally disappeared; so that 
though at the beginning tlie table was half 
covered with gold, yet, before the play 
ended, which it did not till the next day, 
being Sunday, at noon, there was scarce a 
single guinea to be seen on tlie table ; and 
tliis was the stranger, as every person pre- 
sent, except mvself, declared he had lost ; 
and what was become of tlie money, unless 
the devil himself carried it away, is difficult 
to determine." 

' Most certainly he did,' says PartridgCi 
' for evil spirits can carry away any tiling 
without being seen, tliough there were never 
so many folk in the room ; and I should not 
have been surprised if he had carried away 
all the company of a set of wicked wretches, 
who were at play in sermon-time. And I 
could tell you a true story, if I would, where 
the devil took a man out of bed from another 
man's wife, and carried him away through 
tlie key-hole of the door. I have seen Uie 
very house where it was done, and nobody 
hath lived in it tliese tliirtv years.' 

Though Jones was a little offended by 
the impertinence of Partridge, he could not, 
however, avoid smiling at his simplicity. 
The stnmgcr did tlie same, and tlien pro- 
ceeded with his story, as will be seen in the 
next chapter. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
In which the foregoing itcry it farihtr eonlinued, 

" My fellow-collegiate had now entered, 
me in a new scene of life. I soon became 
acquainted with the whole fraternity of 
sharpers, and was let into their secrets ; I 
mean, into tlie knowledge of those gross 
cheats which are proper to impose upon tlie 
raw and unexperienced ; for tiiere are some 
tricks of a finer kind, which are known only 
to a few of the ^ang, who are at the hcad^ 
of their profession; — a degree of honour 
beyond my expectation; for drink, to which 
I was immoderately addicted, and the na- 
tural warmth of my passions, prevented me 
from arriving at any great success in an 
art which requires as much coolness as the 
most austere school of philosophy. 

" Mr. Watson, witli whom I now lived 
in the closest amity, haid >3l»Jm.0k^^ ^5wi.Ssst- 
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ifier failing to a very great excess ; so that, 
instead oi making a fortune by his proies- 
non, as some others did, he was alternately 
rich and poor, and was oflen obliged to 
•urrender to his cooler friends, over a bottle 
which they never tasted, that plunder that 
he had taken from culls at the public table. 

** However, we both made a shift to pick 
up an uncomfortable livelihood ; and, for 
two years, I continued of tlie calling ; du- 
linfir which time I tasted all the varieties of 
fortune, sometimes flourishing in affluence, 
and at others l)ein£!^ obliged to struggle with 
almost incredible dmicultics. To-day wal- 
k)wing in luxury, and to-morrow reduced 
to the coarsest and most homely fare. My 
line clothes being oflen on my back in tlie 
evening, and at the pawn-sliop the next 
morning. 

" One night, as I was returning penny- 
less from the gaming-table, I observed" a 
very great disturbance, and a large mob 
gathered together in the street. As I was 
m no danger from pickpockets, I ventured 
into the crowd, where, upon inquiry, I 
found that a man had been robbed, and 
very ill used, by 8t>me ruffians. The 
wounded man appeared very bloody, and 
■eemed scarce able to support himself on 
his legs. As I had not, therefore, been 
deprived of my humanity by my present 
life a«d conversation, though they had left 
me very iittie of eitiier honesty or shame, 
I immediately offered my assistance to (he 
unhappy person, who thankAilly accepted 
it, and, putting himself under my<^onduct, 
begged me to convev hira to some tavern, 
wHere lie might sencl for a surgeon, being, 
M he «ai4, faint with ioss of blood. He 
■eemed, indeed, highly {^leased with find- 
ing one who appeared in the dress of a 
gentleman ; for as to all the rest of the 
company present, tlicir outside was such 
that he could not wisely place any confi- 
dence in them. 

** I took the poor man by the arm, and 
led him to the tavern where we kept our 
TcndezvouR, as it happened to be the near- 
est at hand. A surgeon happening luckilv 
to be in the house, immediately attended, 
and appKed himself to dressing his wounds, 
which I itad the pleasure to hear were not 
IJkdv to be mortal. 

"xhe surgeon, having very expedi- 
tiously and dexttTOusly finished his ousi- 
iiess, began to inquire in what part of the 
town the wounded man lodged ; who an- 
swered, * That he was come to town that 
yer^r morning; that his horse was at an 
inn in Piccadilly, and tliat he had no other 
lodging, and very little or no acquaintance 
iu town.* 

" This surgeon, whose name I have for- 

Jvt, tfiough 1 remember it began with an 
y had the Rni diaracter in his profeasiou, 
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and was sergeant-surgeon to the king. He 
had, moreover, many good qualities, and 
was a very generous, good-natured man, 
and ready to do any service lo his lel- 
low-creatures. He ofiered his patient 
the use of his chariot to carry him to his 
inn, and, at the same time, whispered in 
his ear, ' That, if he wanted any money, 
he would furnish him.' 

" The poor man was not now capable 
of returning thanks for this generous oiler ; 
for having had his eves for some time 
Steadfastly on me, lie threw himself back 
in his chair, crying, 'Oh, my sou! my son '/ 
and then tainted aWay. 

" Many of the people present impgined 
this accident had happened tlirough hi^ 
loss of blood ; l>ut I, who at tlie same time 
began to recollect the features of mv father, 
was now confirmed in my suspicion, an(l 
satisfied that it was he himself who ap- 
peared belbre me. I presentlv ran io him, 
raised him in my arms, and kissed his cold 
lips with the utmost eagerness. Here I 
must draw a curtain over a scene which I 
cannot describe ; for tliough I did not lose 
my being, as my father for a white did, 
my senses, were, however, so overpowered 
with a Aright and surprise, tliat I am a 
stranger to what passed during some 
minutes, and, indeed, till my father had 
again recovered from his swoon, and I 
found myself in his arms, both tenderly 
embracing each other, while the tears 
trickled apace down the cheeks of each 
of us. 

** Most of those present seemed affectt^d 
by this scene, which we, who might be 
considered as the actors in it, were desirous 
of removing from the eyes of all spectators 
as fast as we could ; my fatlier, tJierefore, 
accepted the kind ofler of the sur^on's 
chanot, and 1 attended him in it to his inn. 

"When we were alone together, he 
gently upbraided me with having neglected 
to write to him during so k)ng a time, but 
entirely omitted the mention of that crime 
which had occasioned it. He then in- 
formed me of my mother's death, and 
insisted on my returning home vvitli him, 
saying, that he had k)ng suffered tlie 
greatest anxiety on my account ; tliat he 
knew not whether he most feared my 
death, or wished it, since he liad so many 
more dreadful apprehensions for me. At 
last he said, a neighbouring ^'ntlenmn, who 
had just recovered a son from the same 
place, informed him where I was; and 
that to reclaim me from this course of liie 
was the sole cause of his journey to Lon- 
don. He thanked Heaven he had suc- 
ceeded so far as to find me out by means 
of an ac-cident which had like to have 
proved fatal to him ; and had tlie pleasure 
to Uduk he partly owed his preservation 
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to my humanity, with which he professed 
himself to he more delighted, than he 
should have heen with my filial piety, if I 
had known that the ohject of all my care 
was my own father. 

'* Vice had not so depraved my heart as 
to excite in it an insensibility of so much 
paternal affection, though so unworthily 
bestowed. I presently promised to obey 
his commands m my return home with him, 
as soon as he was able to travel, which in- 
deed he was in a very few days, by the 
assistance of that excellent surgeon who 
had undertaken his cure. 

"The day preceding my father's jour- 
ney, (before which time I scarce ever left 
him,) I went to take my leave of some of 
my most intimate acquaintance, particu- 
larly of Mr. Watson, who dissuaded me 
from biuying myself, as he called it, out of 
a simple compliance with the fond desires 
of a k)olish old fellow. Such solicitations, 
however, had no effect, and I once more 
saw my own home. My father now greatly 
solicited me to think of marriage ; but mv 
inclinations were utterly averse to any such 
thoughts. I had tasted of love already, and 
perhaps you know tlie extravagant excesses 
of that most tender and most violent pas- 
sion." Here the old gentleman paused, 

and looked earnestly at Jfones; whose coun- 
tenance, within a minute's space, displaced 
the extremities of both red and wmte. 
Upon which the old man, without making 
any observations, renewed his narrative^ 

" Bein^ now provided with all the neces- 
saries oflife, I betook myself once again to 
study, and tliat with a more inordinate ap- 
plication than I had ever done formerly. 
The books which now employed my time 
solely, were those, as well ancient as mo- 
dern, which treat of true philosophy; — a 
word which is, by many, thought to be the 
subject only of iarce and ridicule. I now 
read over the works of Aristotle and Plato, 
with the reM of those inestimable treasures 
which ancient Greece had bequeathed to 
the world. 

" These authors, though they instructed 
me in no science by which men may promise 
to themselves to acquire the least riches or 
worldly power, tauglit me, however, the 
art of despising the highest acquisitions of 
both. They elevate the mind, and steel 
and harden it against the capricious inva- 
si«)ns of fortune. They not only instruct in 
the knowledge of wisdom, but confirm men 
in her habits, and demonstrate plainly, that 
this must be our guide, if we propose ever 
to arrive at the greatest worldly happiness, 
or to defend ourselves, with any tolerable 
security, against the misery which every 
where surrounds and invests us. 

"T(» this I added another study, compared 
to which, all the phibsophy taught by the 



wisest heathens is littlebetter than a dream, 
and is indeed as fuU of vanity as the silliest 
jester ever pleased to represent it. This it 
that divine wisdom which is alone to be 
found in the holy scriptures; for they impart 
to us the knowledge and assurance of thmga 
much more worthy our attention than all 
which this world can offer to our accept* 
ance ; of things which Heaven itself hath 
condescended to reveal to us; and to the 
smallest knowledge of which the highest ' 
human wit, unassisted, could never ascend. 
I began now to think all the time I had spent 
with the best heathen writers, was little 
more than labour lost; for, however pleasant 
and delightful their lessons may be, or how- 
ever adequate to tlie right regulatwn of our 
conduct with respect to this world only; yet, 
when compared with the glory revealed in 
scripture, their higliest documents will ap- 
pear as trifling, and of as little consequence, 
as the rules by which children regulate their 
childish little games and pastime. True it 
is, that philosophy makes us wiser, but Chris- 
tianity makes us better men. Philosophy 
elevates and steels the mind; Christianity 
soflens and sweetens it. The former makes 
us the objects of human admiration, the lat- 
ter of divine love. That insures us a tem- 
poral, but this an eternal happiness. — ^But I 
am afraid I tire you with my rhapsody." 

* Not at all,' cries Partridge ; * Lud for- 
bid we should be tired with good things !* 

"I had spent," continued the stranger, 
"about four years in the most delightful 
manner to myself, totally given up to con- 
templation, and entirely unembarrassed 
with the affairs of the world, when I lost the 
best of fathers, and one whom I so entirely 
loved, that my grief at his loss exceeds all 
description. I now abandoned my books, 
and ^ve myself up for a whole month to 
the effects of melancholy and despair. 
Time, however, the best physician or the 
mind, at length brought me relief." — * Ay, 
ay, Temjpus edax rerum* said Partridge. 
"'I then,** continued the stranger, " betook, 
myself again to my former studies, which, 
I may say, perfected my cure ; for philoso- 
phy and reUgion may be called the exer- 
cises of the mind, and when this is disor^ 
dered, they are as wholesome as exercise 
can be to a distempered body. They do 
indeed produce similar effects with exer- 
cise ; for they strengthen and confirm the 
mind, till man becomes, in the noble strain 
of Horace, 

Fortii, et in leipso totui teres ttqoe rotnnilii^ 
Extend ne quid valeat per Inte moraii : 
In quem manca ruit temper fortuna."* 



* Firm in himself, who on himself relies, 
Poli^'d and round, who runs his proper ooutvs, 
And breaks midbrtunes with superior force. 

Ma- Framcis, 
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Here Jones smiled at some conceit 
which intruded itself into his imagination, 
but the stranger, I believe, perceived it 
not, and proceeded thus : 

"My circumstances were now g^atly 
altered bv the death of that best of men ; 
for my brother, who was now become 
master of the house, difiered so widely 
from me in his inclinations, and our pur- 
suits in life had been so very various, that 
we were the worst of company to each 
other : but what made our living together 
still more disagreeable, was the little har- 
mony which could subsist between the few 
who resorted to me, and the numerous 
train of sportsmen who oden attended my 
brother Irom the field to the table; for 
such fellows, besides the noise and non- 
sense with which they persecute the ears 
of sober men, endeavour always to attack 
them with aiTront and contempt. This 
was so much the case, that neither I my- 
■elf, nor my friends, could ever sit down to 
a meal with them without being treated 
with derision, because we were imacquaint- 
ed with the phases of sportsmen. For 
men of true learning, and almost universal 
knowledge, always compassionate the ig^ 
norance of otliefs ; but fellows who excel 
in some little, low, contemptible art, are 
always certain to despise those who are 
unacquainted with that art. 

"In short, we soon separated, and I 
went, by the advice of a physician, to 
dhnk the Bath waters; for my violent 
affliction, added to a sedentary life, had 
thrown me into a kind of paralytic disor- 
der, for which those waters are accounted 
an almost certain cure. The second day 
afler my arrival, as I was walking by the 
liver, the sun shone so intensely hot, 
(though it was early in the year,) that I 
retired to the shelter of some 'willows, and 
sat down by tlie river-side. Here I had 
not been seated long before I heard a per- 
son on the other side the willows signing 
and bemoaning himself bitterly. On a 
sudden, having uttered a most impious 
oath, he cried, ' I am resolved to bear it 
no longer,' and directly threw himself into 
the water. I immediately started, and 
ran towards the place, calling at the same 
time as loudly as I could wt assistance. 
An angler happened luckily to be a fishing 
a little below me, though some very hign 
sedge had hid him from my sight. He 
immediately came up, and both of us to- 
getlier, not without some hazard of our 
fives, drew the body to the shore. At first 
we perceived no sign of life remaining; 
but having held the Dody up by the heels, 
{Tot we soon liad assistance enough,) it 
discharged a vast quantity of water at the 
mouth, and at length began to discover 
some symptoms of l>reathuig, and a little 



aflerwards to move both its hands and its 
legs. 

"An apotliecary, who happened to be 
present among others, advised tnat the body, 
which seemed now to have pretty well emp- 
tied itself of water, and wliich began to have 
many convulsive motions, should be directly 
tiken up, and carried into a warm bed. 
This was accordingly performed, the apo- 
tliecary and mysclfattending. 

" As we were going towards an inn, for 
we knew not the man's lodgings, luckily a 
woman met us, who, after some violent 
screaming, told us, that the gentleman 
lodged at her house. 

" When I had seen the man safely depo- 
sited there, I Icfl him to the care of the apo- 
thecary ; who, I suppose, used all the right 
methods with liim ; for tlie next morning I 
heard he had perfectly recovered his senses. 

" I tlien went to visit him, intending to 
search out, as well I could, the cause of his 
having attempted so desperate an act, and 
to prevent, as tar as I was able, his pursuing 
such wicked intentions for the future. I was 
no sooner admitted into his chamber, than 
we botJi instantly knew each other; for who 
should tliis person be, but my good friend 
Mr. Watson ! Here I will not trouble vou 
with what passed at our interview ; for I 
would avoid prolixity as much as possible." 
— * Pray, let us hear all,' cries Partridge ; * I 
want mightily to know what brought liim to 
Bath.' 

" You shall hear every thing material,** 
answered the stranger ; and then proceeded 
to relate what we shall proceed to write, 
afler we have given a short breathing time 
to both ourselves and the reader. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

In which the Man of the Hill concludes his history. 

" Mr. Watson," continued the stranger, 
"very freely acquainted me, that the un- 
happy situation of his circumstances, occa- 
sioned by a tide of ill luck, had in a manner 
forced him to a resolution of destroying him- 
self*. 

"I now began to argue very seriously 
with him, in opposition to this heathenish, 
or indeed diabolical, principle of the lawful- 
ness of self-murder ; and said every thing 
which occurred to me on the subject ; but to 
my great concern, it seemed to have very 
little effect on him. He seemed not at all 
to repent of what he had done, and gave me 
reason to fear he would soon make a second 
attempt of the like horrible kind. 

" When I had finished my discourse, in- 
stead of endeavouring to answer my argu- 
ments, he looked me steadfastly in the face, 
and with a smile, said, ' You are strangely 
altered, my good friend, since I remember 
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you. I question whether any of our bishops 
could make a better argument against sui- 
cide than you have entertained me with; but 
unless you can find somebody who will lend 
me a cool hundred, I must either hang, or 
drown, or starve ; and, in my opinion, the 
last death is the most terrible of the three.' 

" I answered him very gravely, that I was 
indeed altered since I had seen him last 
That I had found leisure to look into my lol- 
lies, and to repent of them. I then advised 
liim to pursue the same steps ; and at last 
concluded with an assurance, that I mvself 
would lend him a hundred pounds, if it would 
be of any service to his aflairs, and he would 
not put it into the jxiwer of a die to deprive 
him of it 

" Mr. Watson, who seemed almost com- 
posed in slumber by the former part of nw 
discourse, was roused by the latter." He 
seized my hand eagerly, gave me a thousand 
thanks, and declared t was a friend indeed ; 
adding, that he hoped I had a better opinion 
of him tlian to imagine he had profited so 
little by exp>erience, as to put any confidence 
in those damned dice, which had so oilen 
deceived him. * No, no,' cries he, * let me 
but once handsomely be set up again, and if 
ever Fortune makes a broken merchant of 
me afterwards, I will forgive her.' 

" I very well understo<Kl the language of 
setting up, and broken merchant I there- 
fore said to him, with a very grave face, Mr. 
Watson, you must endeavour to find out 
some business or employment, by wliich you 
may procure yourself a liveliliood ; and I 
promise you, could I see any probability of 
neing repaid hereafter, I would advance a 
much larger sum than what you have men- 
tioned, to equip you in any fair and honour- 
able calling ; but as to gaming, besides the 
baseness and wickedness of maldng it a pro- 
f«?5wion, vou are reallv, to mv own knowledjre, 
unfit for it, and it will end in your certain 
ruin. 

" * Why now, that's strange,' answered 
he ; ' neitlier you, nor any of my friends, 
would ever allow me to know any thing of 
the matter, and yet, I believe, I am as cjood 
a hand at every game as any of you all ; and 
I heartily wish I was to play with you only 
for your whole fortune ; I should desire no 
better sport, and I would let you name your 
pame into the barsrain : but come, my dear 
Doy, have you the hundred in your pocket ?' 

"I answered I had only a bill for 50/. 
which I delivered him, and promised to brinnr 
him the rest the next morning ; and, after 
giving him a little more advice, took my 
leave. 

" I was indeed better than my word ; fc)r 
r returned to him that very afternoon. When 
I entered the room, I found him sitting up in 
his be(i at cards with a notorious gamester. 
This sight, you will imagine, shocked me 
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not a little ; to which I may add the mortifi- 
cation of seeing my bill delivered by him to 
his antagonist, and thirty guineas only giveil 
in exchange for it 

"The other gamester presently quitted 
the room, and then Watson declared he was 
ashamed to see me ; *■ but,' says he, ' I find 
luck nms so damnably against me, tliat I 
will resolve to leave, off" play for ever. I 
have thought of the kind pro}X)sal you made 
me ever since, ^nd I promise you tliere shall 
be no fault in me, if 1 do not put it in exe- 
cution.' 

" Thoygh I had no great faith in hia pro- 
mises, I produced him tiie remainder ot the 
hundred in consequence of my own; for 
which he gave me a note, which was all I 
ever expected to see in return for my money. 

" We were prevented from any further 
discourse at present by the arrival of the 
apotliecary; w^lO, with much joy in hia 
countenance, and without even asking his 
patient how he did, proclaimed there was 
great news arrived in a letter to himself 
which he said would shortly be public, 'That 
the duke of Monmouth was landed in the 
west with a vast army of Dutch ; and that 
another vast fleet hovered over the coast cii 
Norfolk, and was to make a descent there, 
in order to favour the duke's enterprise with 
a diversion on that side.' 

" This apothecary was one of the greatest 
politicians of his time. He was more de- 
ntal ited with tlie most paltry packet, than 
with the best patient; and tlie highest joy he 
was capable of, he received from having a 
piece of news in liis possession an hour or 
two sooner than any other person in the 
town. His advices, however, were seldom 
authentic ; for he would swallow almost any 
thing as a truth, — a humour which many 
made use of to impose ui)on him. 

" Thus it happened with what he at pre- 
sent communicated ; for it was known witliin 
a short time afterwards, that the duke was 
really landed, but tliat >iis army consisted 
only of a few nttn.lants ; and as to the di- 
version in Norfolk • •'••»«? entirely false. 

" The apothecary stuid no longer in the 
room than while he acquainted us with his 
news: and then, without saving a syllable 
to his patient on any other su))jcct, departed 
to spread his advices all over the town. 

" Events of this nature in the public are 
generally apt to eclipse all private con- 
cerns. Our discourse therefore now be- 
came entirely political. For my own part, 
I had been for some time very seriously 
affected with the danger to which the pro- 
testant religion was so visibly exposed 
under a popish prince ; and thought the 
apprehension of it alone sufficient to justify 
that insurrection; for no real security can 
ever be found against the persrctiting spirit 
of popery , wUeu ;iTTftev\. v;vOa -^nncx ^ ^t^^^^V 
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the depriving it of that power, and woful 
experience presently showed. You know 
how KinjE^ James hehavcd afler getting the 
better of this attempt ; how little he valued 
either his roval word, or coronation-oath, 
or the liberties and rights of his p>eople. 
But all had not the sense to foresee this at 
first ; and therefore the duke of Monmoutl) 
was weakly supported ; yet all could feel 
when the evil came upon them ; and there- 
fore all united, at last, to drive out that 
king, against whose exclusion a great 
party among us had so warmly contended 
during the reign of his brother, and for 
whom they now fought with such zeal and 
afiection. 

* What you say,' interrupted Jones, ' is 
very true ; and it has often stnick me, as 
the most wonderful thing I ever read of in 
history, that so soon after this convincing 
experience which brought our whole na- 
tion to join so unanimously in expelling 
King James, for the preservation of our 
religion and liberties, there should be a 
partv among us mad enough to desire the 
placing his family again on the throne.' — 
" You are not in earnest !" answered the 
old man; "there can be no such party. 
As bad an opinion as 1 have of mankind, I 
cannot believe them infatuated to such a 
degree. There may be some hot-headed 
papists led by the priests to engage in this 
desperate cause, and think it a holy war ; 
but that protestants, that are members of 
the Church of England, should be such 
apostates, %vs^\ftlo%dt se^ I cannot believe 
it ; no, no, young man, unacquainted as I 
am with what has passed in the world for 
tliese last thirty years, I cannot be so im- 
posed upon as to credit so foolish a tale ; 
out I see you have a mind to sport with 
mv ignorance." — ' Can it be possible,' re- 
plied Jones, ' tliat you have lived so much 
out of the worUl afl not to know that during 
that time there have been two rebellions in 
favour of the son of Kin^ James, one of 
which is now actually raging in the veiy 
heart of the kingdom.' At these words 
the old gentleman started up, and, in a 
most solenm tone of voice, conjured Jones 
by his Maker to tell him if what he said 
was really true ; which the other as so- 
lemnly amrming, he walked several turns 
about the room in a profound silence, then 
cried, then laughed, and at last fell down 
on his knees, and blessed God, in a loud 
thanksgiving prayer, for having delivered 
him from all society witli human nature, 
which could be capable of such monstrous 
extravagances. After which, being re- 
minded by Jones that he >iad broke off his 
itory, he resumed it again in this manner : 

"As mankind, in the days I am speak- 

iDg of, were not yet arrived to that pitch 

of madness which I find they are capable 



of now, and which, to be sure, I have only 
escaped by living alone, and at a distance 
from the contagion, there was a consider- 
able rising in favour of Monmouth ; and 
my principles strongly inclining me to take 
thie same part, I determined to join him ; 
and Mr. Watson from different motives 
concurring in tlie same resolution, (lor tlie 
spirit of a gamester will carry a man as 
far upon such an occasion as tiie spirit of 
patriotism,) we soon provided ourselves 
with all necessaries, and went to tlie duke 
at Bridgewater. 

"The unfortunate event of this enter- 
prise, you are, I conclude, as well acquaint- 
ed with as myself. I escaped, together 
with Mr. Watson, from the battle at 
Sedgemore, in which action I received a 
slight wound. W^e rode near forty miles 
together in the Exeter road, and then, 
abandoning our horses, scrambled as well 
as we could through the fields and bye- 
roads, till we arrived at a little wild hut on 
a common, where a poor old woman look 
all the care of us she could, and dressed 
my wound witli salve, which quickly 
healed it." 

* Pray, sir, where was the wound ?' says 
Partridge. The stranger satisfied him it 
was in Iiis arm, and then continued his 
narrative. "Here, sir," said he, "Mr. 
Watson left me tlie next morning, in order, 
as he pretended, to get us some provisions 
from the town of Collumpton ; but — can I 
relate it, or can you believe it ? — this Mr. 
W^atsoii, this friend, this base, barbarous, 
treacherous villain, betrayed me to a party 
of horse belonging to King James, and at 
his return delivered me into tlieir hands. 

" The soldiers, being six in number, 
had now seized me, and were conducting 
me to Taunton jail ; but neither my pre- 
sent situation, nor the apprehensions of 
what might happen to me, were half so 
irksome to my mind as the company of 
my false friend, who, having surrendered 
himself, was likewise considered as a pri- 
soner, though he was better treated, as 
being to maxe his peace at my expense. 
He at first endeavoured to excuse fiis 
treachery ; but when he received nothing 
but scorn and upbraiding from me, he 
soon changed his note, abused me as the 
most atrocious and mahcious rebel, and 
laid all his own guilt to my charge, who, 
as he declared, had solicited, and even 
threatened him, to make him take up arms 
against fiis gracious as well as lawful sove- 
reign. 

" This false evidence, (for in reality he 
had been much the forwarder of the two,) 
stung me to the quick, and raised an in- 
dignation scarce conceivable by those who 
have not felt it. However, Fortune at 
length took pity on me ; for as we were 
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got a little beyond Wellington, in a narrow 
lane, my ^ards received a false alarm, 
that near fiuy of the enemy were at hand ; 
upon which they shifted for themselves, 
and left me and my betrayer to do the 
Rame. That villain immediately ran from 
me, and I am glad he did, or 1 should have 
certainly endeavoured, though I had no 
arms, to have executed vengeance on his 
baseness. 

" I was now once more at liberty ; and 
immediately withdrawing from the high- 
way into the fields, I travelled on, scarce 
knowing which way I went, and making it 
my chief care to avoid all public roads and 
all towns, nay, even the most homely 
houses ; for I imagined every himian crea- 
ture whom I saw, desirous of betraying 
mc. 

"At last, after rambling several davs 
about tlie country, during which, the fields 
atlbnled me the same bed and the same 
food which nature bestows on our savage 
brothers of the creation, I at length arrived 
at this place, where the solitude and wild- 
ness of the country invited me to fix my 
abode. The first person with whom I 
took up my habitation was the mother of 
this old woman, with whom I remained 
concealed till the news of the glorious revo- 
lution put an end to all my apprehensions 
of danger, and gave me an opportunity of 
once more visiting my own home, and of 
inquiring a little into my affairs, which I 
soon settled as agreeably to my brother as 
to myself; having rcsij^ned every thing to 
him, for which he paid me the sum of a 
thousand pounds, and settled on me an 
annuity (f>r life. 

" His behaviour in this last instance, as 
in all others, was selfish and ungenerous. 
I could not look on him as my fnend, nor, 
indeed, did he desire that I should ; so I 
presently took my leave of him, as well as 
of my other acquaintances ; and from that 
day to this, ray history is little better than 
a blank." 

* And is it possible, sir,' said Jones, * that 
you can have resided here from that day 
to this ?' — " Oh ! no, sir," answered the 
gentleman ; " I have been a great traveller, 
and there are few parts of Europe with 
which I am not acquainted." — * I have 
not, sir,' cried Jones, ' the assurance to ask 
it of you now ; indeed, it would be cruel, 
after so much breath as you have already 
Bpent : but you will give me leave to wish 
for some further opportunity of hearing 
the excellent observations which a man of 
your sense and knowledcre of the world 
must have made in so long a course of 
travels.' — " Indeed, young gentleman," an- 
swered tlie stranger, " I will endeavour to 
satisfv vour curiositv on this head likewise, 
as fur as 1 am able." Jones attempted 



fresh apologies, but was prevented ; and 
while he and Partridge sat with greedy 
and impatient ears, the stranger proceeded 
as in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A brief }mtory of Ewnpe ; and a eurioiu diseoune 
beltoten Jtfr. Jones mid the J^Ian of the HUL 

" In Italy the landlords are very silent. 
In France they are more talkative, but yet 
civil. In Germany and Holland they arc 
generally very impertinent. And as for 
tneir honesty, I believe it is pretty equal in 
all those cimntries. The laquain a loitange 
are sure to lose no opportunity of dieating 
you ; and as lor the postillions* I think they 
are pretty much alike all the world over. 
These, sir, are the observations on men 
which I made in my travels ; for these were 
the only men I ever conversed with. My 
design, when I went abroad, was to divert 
myself by seeing the wondrous variety o£ 
pnwpects, beasts, birds, fishes, insects, and 
vegetables, with which God hath been pleased 
to enrich the several parts of this globe ; — 
a variety, which, as it must give great plea- 
sure to a contemplative beholder, so doth it 
admirably display the power, and wisdom, 
and gvxxJncss ol* the Creator. Indeed, to 
say the truth, there is but one work in his 
whole creation that doth him any dishonour, 
and with that I have long since avoided 
holding any conversation." 

' ITou will pardon me,' cries Jones ; * but 
I have alw<iys imagined that there is in this 
very work you mention as great variety 
as in all the rest ; for, besides the difference 
of inclinations, customs and climates have, 
I am told, introduced the utmost diversity 
into human nature.' 

"Very little indeed," answered the other; 
"those who travel in order to acquaint them— > 
selves with the different manners of men, 
might spare themselves much pains, by 
going to a carnival at Venice; for there 
they will see at once all which they can dis- 
cover in the several cou rts of Europe. The 
same hypocrisy, the same fraud ; in short, 
the same follies and vices dressed in differ- 
ent habits. In Spain, these are equipped 
with much gravity; and in Italy, with vast 
splendour. In France, a knave is dressed 
like a fop : and, in the northern countries, 
like a sloven. But human nature is every 
where the same, every where the obj(»ct of 
detestation and scorn. 

" As for my own part, I passed through 
all these nations as you, perhaps, may have 
done tlirouffh a crowd at a show, — ^^jostliug 
to get by them, holding my nose with one 
hand, and defending my pockets with the 
other, without speaking a word to any of 
them, while I was ^rewsvRa^asw \o ^fc^^\>siN. 
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I wanted to see; which, however enlcr- 
tainirur it might be itself, scarce made me 
amends for tlie trouble the company gave 
me." 

' Did you not find some of the nations 
among which you travelled less trouble- 
some to you tlian otliers ?' said Jones. " O, 
yes," replied the old man : " tlie Turks were 
inuch more tolerable to me tlian the Chris- 
tians ; for they are men of profound taci- 
turnity, and never disturb a stranger with 
questions. Now and then, indeed, they be- 
stow a short curse upon him, or spit in his 
face as he walks the streets, but then they 
have done with him ; and a man mav live 
an age in tlieir country without hearing a 
dozen words ^rom tliem. But of all the 
people I ever saw, Heaven defend me from 
the French. With their danmed prate and 
civilities, and doing the honour of their 
nation to strangers, (as they are pleased to 
call it,) but, indeed, setting forth tlieir own 
vanity ; tliey are so troublesome, that I had 
infinitely rather pass my life with the Hot- 
tentots, than set my foot in Paris a^ain. 
They are a nasty people, but their nastmess 
is mostly without; whereas, in France, and 
some otiier nations that I won't name, it is 
all within, and makes them stink much 
more to my reason tlian that of Hottentots 
does to my nose. 

" Thus, sir, I have ended the history of 
my hfe ; for as to all that series of years 
during which I have lived retired here, it 
affords no varietv to entertain vou, and 
may be almost considered as one day. 
The retirement has been so complete, that 
I could hardly have enjoyed a more abso- 
lute solitude in tlie deserts of the Thebais, 
than here in the midst of tliis populous 
kingdom. As I have no estate, I am 
plagued with no tenants or stewards ; my 
annuity is paid me pretty regularly, as in- 
deed it ought to be ; for it is much less 
than what I might have expected, in re- 
turn for what I gave up. \ isits I admit 
none ; and the old woman who keeps my 
house knows that her place entirely de- 
pends upon her saving nie all the trouble 
of buyiiiiT the things that I want, keeping 
off all solicitation or business from me, and 
holding her tongue whenever I am within 
hearing. As my walks are all by night, I 
am pretty secure in this wild unfrequented 
place from meeting any comj)any. Some 
few persons I have met by chance, and 
sent them home heartily frighted, as, from 
the oddness of my dress and figure they 
took me for a ghost or a hobgoblin. But 
what has happened to-nieht shows that 
even here I cannot be safe from the villany 
of men ; for without your assistance, I had 
not only been robbed, but very probably 
murdered." 
Jones thanked the stranjrer for the trou- 



ble he had taken in relating his story, and 
then expressed some wonder how he could 
I)ossibly endure a life of such solitude ; * in 
which, says he, * you may well complain 
of the want of variety, fndeed 1 am as- 
tonished how you have filled up, or rather 
killed, so much of your time.' 

" I am not at all surprised," answered 
the other, "that to one whose affections 
and thoughts are fixed on the world, my 
hours should appear to have wanted em- 
ployment in this place : but there is one 
single act, for which the whole life of man 
is infinitely too short : what time can sut- 
fice for the contemplation and worship of 
tliat glorious, immortal, and eternal Being, 
among the works of whose stupendous 
creation not only this globe, but even 
those numl)erles8 luminaries which we mav 
here behold spangling all the sky, tliougK 
they should many of them be suns lighting 
diflerent systems of world, may possibly 
appear but as a few atoms opposed to the 
whole earth which we inhaoit? Can a 
man who by divine meditations is admit- 
ted as it were in the conversation of this 
ineffable, incomprehensible Majesty, think 
days, or years, or ages, too long for the 
continuance of so ravishing an honour? 
Shall tlie trifiin^ amusements, the palling 
pleasures, the silly business of^ the world, 
roll awav our hours too swiflly from us : 
and shalf the pace of time seem sluggish 
to a mind exercised in studies so high, so 
important, and so £rlorious ! As no ume 
is sufficient, so no place is improper, for 
this great concern. On what object can 
we cast our eves which may not inspire us 
with ideas of Iiis power, of his wisdom, and 
of his goodness ? It is not necessary that 
the rising sun should dart his fiery glories 
over the eastern horizon; nor that the 
boisterous winds should rush from their 
caverns, and shake the lof\y forest ; nor 
that tlie opening clouds should pour their 
deluges on the plains : it is not necessary, 
I say, that any of these should proclaim liis 
majesty : tliere is not an insect, not a ve- 
getable, of so low an order in the creation 
as not to be honoured with bearing marks 
of the attributes of its great Creator; 
marks not only of his power, but of his 
wisdom and goodness. Man alone, the 
king of this globe, the last, and greatest 
work of the Supreme Being, below the 
sun ; man alone hath basely dishonoured 
his own nature ; and by dishonesty, cru- 
elty, ingratitude, and treachery, hath called 
his Maker's goodness in question, by puz- 
zling us to account how a benevolent being 
should form so foolish and so vile an ani- 
mal. Yet this is the being lirom whose 
conversation you think, I suppose, that I 
have been unfortunately restrained, and 
without whose blessed society, life, in 
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your opinion, must be tedious and in- 
sipid." 

* la the former part of what you said,' 
replied Jones, ' I most heartily and readily 
concur ; but I believe, as well as hope, that 
the abhorrence which you express lor man- 
kind in the conclusion, is much too gene- 
ral. Indeed, you here fall into an error, 
which in my little experience I have ob- 
served to be a very common one, by taking 
the character of mankind from tlie worst 
and basest among them ; whereas, indeed, 
as an excellent writer observes, nothing 
should be esteemed as characteristical of a 
8p>ecies, but what is to be found among the 
best and most perfect individuals of that 
species. This error, I believe, is generally 
committed by those who, from a want of 
proper caution in the choice of their friends 
and acquaintance, have suffered injuries 
from bad and worthless men ; two or three 
instances of which are very unjustly charg- 
ed on all human nature.' 

" I think I liad experience enough of it," 
answered the other: "My first mistress and 
my first friend betrayed me in the basest 
manner, and in matters which threatened 
to be of the worst of consequences, even 
to bring me to a shameful death." 

' You will pardon me,' cries Jones, * if 
I desire you to reflect who that mistress 
and whothat friend were. What better, 
my good sir, could be expected in love de- 
rived from the stews, or m friendship first 
produced and nourished at the gaming- 
tahle? To take the characters of women 
from the former instance, or of men from 
tlie latter, would be as unjust as to assert 
tliat air is a nauseous and unwholesome 
element, because we find it so in a jakes. 
I have lived but a short time in the world, 
and yet have known men worthy of the 
highest friendship, and women of the high- 
est love.' 

" Alas ! young man," answered the 
stranger, "you have lived, you confess, 
but a very short time in the world ; I was 
somewhat older than you when I was of 
the same opinion." 

* You might have remained so still,' re- 
plied Jones, ' if you had not been unfortu- 
nate, I will venture to say incautious, in 
the placing vour affections. If tliere was, 
indeed, much more wickedness in the world 
than there is, it would not prove such gene- 



ral assertions against human nature, since 
much of this arrives by mere accident, and 
many a man who commits evil is not to- 
tally bad and corrupt in his heart. In 
truth, none seem to have any title to as- 
sert human nature to be necessarily and 
universally evil, but those whose own minds 
aflbrd them one instance of this natural de- 
pravity; which is not, I am convinced, 
your case.' 

" And such," said the stranger, " will be 
always the most backward to assert any 
such thing. Knaves will no more endea- 
vour to persuade us of the baseness of man- 
kind, than a liighwayman will inform you 
that there are tnieves on the road. This 
would, indeed, be a method to put you on 
your guard, and to defeat their own pur- 
poses. For which reason, though knaves, 
as I remember, are very apt to abuse par- 
ticular persons, yet they never cast any 
reflection on human nature in general. * 
The old gentleman spoke this so warmly, 
that as Jones despaired of making a con- 
vert, and was unwilling to offend, he re- 
turned no answer. 

The day now began to send forth its 
first streams of light, when Jones made an 
apology to the stranger for having staid so 
long, and perhaps detained him Trom his 
rest. The stranger answered, " He never 
wanted rest less than at present ; for that 
day and night were indifferent seasons to 
him ; and mat he commonly made use of 
tlie former for the time of his repose, and 
of the latter for his walks and lucubrations. 
However," said he, "it is now a most 
lovely morning, and if you can bear any 
lon^r to be without your own rest or food, 
I will gladly entertain you with the sight of 
some very fine prospects, which I wlieve 
you have not yet seen." 

Jones very readily embraced this offer, 
and they immediately set forward together 
from the cottage. As for Partridge, he 
had fallen into a profound repose just as 
the stranger had finished his story; for his 
curiosity was satisfied, and the subsequent 
discourse was not forcible enough in its 
operation to conjure down the charms of 
sleep. Jones therefore left him to enjoy 
his nap ; and as the reader may perhaps 
be at this season glad of the same favour, 
we will here put an end to the eighth book 
of our history. 
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CHAPTER r. I 

QfUiati toko laafuBji nun, tnd of thou win ouni 
■ml, urtli lutk iulcria at IMt. 



them 






To invent gnod sloiiea, and to tell them 
\re\i, are, possibly, very rare talents, and 
yet 1 liave oWrvei] few persons who have 
.-«ruplcd to aim at both ; and ifn-e examine 
and novels with which the 



dude, that most of the aulliors n 

liavesttempted to show their teeth, (if the 

, 'ixprestiion may be allowed me,) in any 

" .^'nither way of writing ; nor coiiH, indeed, 

from; , .!_. X..?. 



may hereafter enable a very 

reader li> diatin^ish what is tt 

Duine in this historic kind of writing, 

wliat is Ikise and counterfeit Inde 

•eems likely that some such mark m 

ahorily become ncMsaary, since tlie 

vourable reception which two or thi 

authors have lately procured for Uv 

works of this nature rrom the public, v 

probably serve as an encourwjment 1H t„^„,prf Poetrv, Indeed, 

many others to undertake the like, Thii? , |^ ilioucht ' 



u of foolish novels and 

...es will be produced, either ti 

great impoverishing of booksellers, 

tlie great low of lime and depravat) 

morals in liic reader ; nay, often " 



have strum; topethera do?:en sent 
any other subject whatever. Scribimui 
indoeti doctique patntn,* may be more truly 
Maid of the historian and biographer, than 
iif any other species of writinij; for all the 
:irta and sciences, (even criticism itself,) 
i^equire some little decree of learning and 
iwledge. Poetry, indeed, may perhaps 
thought an exception ; but then it de- 



mands iiumbere, or something like numbers; 
A'hercas, to the composition of novels ami 
', romances, nothinj:' is necessary btit jKiper, 
' pens, and ink, with the manual capacity of 
,. , 1 1 ■ 1 -1 1 ttsi nit them. This, I conceive, their pro- 

IP!!''!'!!,'??.,?! ."ir"^,'] ^"!l!!!!I!.1"•l'r''".l!;: i ■'"c^""" «'"'«' '<> ^ '!'•■ opi"'"" '^ »"«■"- 

I themselves; and this must be the 



tiiy and honest people. 

1 question not but llie iDgenious autli-ir 
of the Spectator was principally induct'il 
to prefix. Greek and Latin mottos to every 
paper, from the same consideration <>1' 
guarding against the pursuit ofllioae scrib- 
blers, who, having no talents of a writer, 
but wliat is taught bv the wriliiig-niasU'r, 
are yet not more afraid nor asliamed Iv 
assume the same titles with the grealesi 
genius, tlian tlieir good brother in iTie liiLle 
was of braying in the lion's skin. 

By tlie device, therefore, of his motto, it 
became impracticable for any man to pre- 
sume to imitate the Spectators, without 
understanding at least one sentt;nce in tiu' 
learned laii;j:uages. In tiie same manner 1 
have now secured myself from the imita- 
tion of those who are utlerlv incapable ><( 
any degree of reflection, and whose learii- 
iug is not equal to au essay. 

1 would not be here understood to in-:i-i 
nuate, Uiat the greatest merit of such liiati 1- , 
licil productions can ever lie in these iTitri>- 
duclory chapters; but, in fact, Uiose part.-' 
which c<)ntain mere narrative only, aflbr.t 
much more encouragement to Uie penof »u 
imitator, than those which are composed ol' 
observation and reflection. Here I mean 
such imitaloraas Rowc wanof Shakspeare, 
or ta Horace hints some of the Romans 
ttvre ofCato, by bare feet and bout iacea. 



opinion of their reaileia, if, indeed, there 
be any such. 

Hence we are to derive tliat universal 
cimtempl, which the worid, who always 
Jenoniinale the whole fn>m ihe mnjority, 
have cast onall historical writers, who iln 
not draw their materials from records. And 
it is Ihe apprelK'nsion of this contempt that 
!iath made us so cautiously avoid the term 
mmance, a name with which we misht 
otherwise liave been well enougli contented. 
Though, as we have Eiiod authority for all 
our characters, no less indeed than tlie vast 
authentic doomsday-book of nature, as is 
elsewhere hinted, our laljours have suffi- 
cient title to the name of history. Cer- 



meii regarded only as proceedinir from k 
pnirilut, or, indeed, rather I'rom alooeenen 
of the brain. 

But besides the diKhnnour which is thv« 
cant on one of ihe most useful as well as 
entertaining of all kinds of writing, tliereis 
just reason to apprehend, that, by encou- 
raging such atilhor^, we stiall propagate 
much dishonour of another kind, — I mean 
to the characlers of many good and valu- 
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able members of socictv ; for the dullest 
writers, no more than Ae dullest compa- 
nions, are alwavs inolFensive. They have 
both enough of lan^iage to be indecent and 
abusive. And surely, if the opinion just 
above cited be true, we cannot wonder that 
works HO nastily derived should be nasty 
themselves, or have a tendency to make 
others so. 

To prevent, therefore, for tlie future,such 
intemperate abuses of leisure, of letters, 
and of tiie liberty of the press, especially as 
the world seems at present to be more than 
u.sually threatened with them, I shall here 
venture to mention some qualifications, 
every one of wiiich are in a pretty liigh 
degree necessary to this order oi historians. 

The first is, genius, without a full vein 
of which, no study, says Horace, can avail 
us. By genius I would understand tliat 
power, or rather those powers of tlie mind, 
which are capable of penetrating into all 
things within our reach and knowledge, and 
of distinguishing their essential differences. 

These are no other than invention and 
judgnient ; and tliey are both called by the 
collective name of genius, as they are of 
those gifts of nature which we bring with 
us into the world. Concerning each of 
which, many seem to have fallen into very 
great errors; for by invention, I Ixilieve, 
IS generally imderstood a creative faculty, 
which would indeed prove most romance 
writers to have the highest pretensions to 
it ; whereas by invention is really meant 
no more, (and so the word signifies,) than 
discovery, or fmdingout; or, to explain it 
at large, a quick and sagacious penetra- 
tion into the true essence of all the objects 
of our contemplation. This, I think, can 
rarely exist without the wmcomitancy of 
judgment ; ibr how we can be said to have 
disc<ivered the true essence of two things, 
without discerning their difference, seems 
to me hard to conceive. Now, this last is 
the midisputed prorince of judgment ; and 
yet some few men of wit have agreed with 
all the dull fellows in the world, in repre- 
senting these two to have been seldom or 
never the property of one and tlie same 
person. 

But though Uiey should be so, they are 
not sufhcient for our purpose, without a 
go(Hi share of learning ; for which I could 
aira'ui cite the authority of Horace, and of 
many others, if any was necessary, to 
prove that tools are of no service to a 
workman, when they are not sharpened 
by art, or when he wants rules to direct 
him in liis work, or hath no matter to work 
ujKm. All these uses are supplied by 
learning; for nature can only furnish us 
with capacity, or, as I have chose to illus- 
trate it, with the tools of our professitm : 
learning must fit them for use, must direct 



them in it, and, lastly, must contribute 
part, at least, of the materials. A compe- 
tent knowledge of history and of the belles 
lettres Ls here absolutely necessary; and 
without this share of knowledge at least, 
to afi'ect the character of an historian is as 
vain as to endeavour at building a house, 
without timber or mortar, or brick or stone. 
Homer and Milton, though they added Uie 
ornament of nmubers to their works, were 
both liistonans of our order, and masters 
of all the learning of their times. 

Again, there is another sort of know- 
ledge, beyond the power of learning to be- 
stow, and this is to be had by conversa- 
tions. So necessary is this to the under- 
standing the characters of men, that none 
are more ignorant of them than th(»se 
learned pedants, whose lives have been en- 
tirely consumed in colleges, and among 
books ; for however exquisitely liuman na- 
ture may have been described by writers, 
the true practical system can be learned 
only in the world. Indeed, the like hap- 
pens in every other kind of knowledge. 
Neither physic nor law are to be Dracti- 
cally known from books. Nay, the farmer, 
the planter, the gardener, must perfect by 
experience what lie hath acquired the ru- 
diments of by reading. How accurately 
soever the ingenious Mr. Miller may have 
described the plant, he himself would ad- 
vise his disciple to see it in the garden. 
As we must perceive, that afler the nicest 
strokes of a Shakspeare or a Jonson, of a 
Wycherly or an Otivay, some touches of 
nature will escape the reader, which the 
judicious action of a Garrick, of a Gibber, 
or a Glive,* can convey to him ; so, on the 
real stage, the character shows himself in 
a stronger and bolder light than he can be 
described. And if this be the case in tho«c 
fine and nervous descriptions, which great 
authors themselves have taken fnmi life, 
how much more strongly will it hold when 
the writer himself takes his lines not from 
nature, but from books ? Such characters 
are only the faint copy of a copy, and can 
have neither the justness nor spirit of an 
original. 

Now this conversation in our historian 
must be universal, that is, with all ranks 
and degrees of men ; for the knowledge of 
what is called high life will not instruct him 
in low ; nor, e converso, will his being ac- 
quainted with tlie mferior part of mankind 
teach him the manners of the superior. 

* There is a peculiar propriety in mentioning this 
great actor, and thetie two must justly celebrated ac- 
tresses, in this place, as they have all formed them- 
selves on the study of nature only, and not on the 
imitation of their predecessors. Hence they have 
been able to excel all who have gone before them ; a 
degree of merit whicJi the servUe herd of imitalAia 
can never ponavU^ %nVse iX. 
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And though it may be thought tlmt the 
knowledge of cither may siitRciently enable 
him to describe at least tliat in which he 
liath l>cen conversant, yet he will even here 
fall greatly short of perfection ; lor the fol- 
hes of cither rank do in reality illustrate 
each other. For instance, tlie affectation 
of high life appears more glaring and ridicu- 
lous from tlie simplicity of the low; and 
again, the rudeness and barbarity of this 
latter strikes with much stronger ideas of 
absurdity, when contrasted with, and op- 
posed to, the politeness which controls tlie 
Ibrmer. Besides, to say the truth, the 
manners of our historian will be improved 
by both these conversations ; for m the 
one he will easily find examples of plain- 
ness, honesty, and sincerity; in the other, 
of refinement, elegance, and a liberality of 
spirit ; which last quality I myself have 
scarce ever seen in men of low birth and 
education. 

Nor will all the qualities I have hitherto 
given my historian aviiil liim, unless behave 
what is V*Jii^'rally meant bv a good heart, 
and be capable of tecling. ^Fhe author wlio 
will make me weep, says Horace, must 
first weep himself. In reality, no man can 
paint a distress well, which he doth not 
icel while he is painting it ; nor do I doubt, 
but that the most pathetic and affecting 
6C4?nes have been writ with tears. In the 
same manner it is with the ridiculous. I 
am convinced I never make my reader 
laugh heartily, but where I have laughed 
belbre him ; unless it should hapi)en at any 
time, that instead of laughing with me, he 
should be inclined to laugh at me. Perhaps 
this may have been tlie case at some pas- 
sages in this chapter, from which appre- 
hension I will here put an end to it. 



CHAPTER IL 

Containina^ a very nirprising adventure indeed^ 
which Mr, Jonea met unth in his toalk toith the 
MmoftheHUl. 

AvKOtUL now first opened her casement, 
^nglice the day liegan to break, when 
Jones walked forth in compiiny with the 
stranger, and mounted Mazard Hill; of 
which they had no sooner giiined the sum- 
mit, than one of the most noble prospects 
in the world presented itself to their view, 
and which we would likewise present to 
the reader, but for two reasons : First, we 
despair of making those who have seen this 
prospect admire our description. Second- 

' ly, we very much doubt, whether those, 

who have not seen it, would understand it. 

Jones stood for some minutes fixed in 

one posture, and directing his eyes towards 

the south ; upon which the old gentleman 

asked, * whsLi he was looking at with so 



much attention?' 'Aias! sir,' answered 
he witli a sigh, * I was endeavouring to 
trace out my own journey liithcr. GochI 
Heavens! what a distance is Ghiucester 
Irom us? What a vast tract of land must 
be l>etween me and mv own ln)nie !' — 'Ay, 
ay, younjfj gentleman,^ cries the oiher, * and 
by your sigliing, from wliat you love better 
than vour own home, or I am mistaken. I 
perceive now tlie object of your contem- 
plation is not within your sight, and yet I 
fancy you have a pleasure in looking that 
way.' Jones answered, with a smile, ' I 
fin<l, old friend, y<m have not yet forgot the 
sensations of your youth. I own my thoughts 
were employed as you have guessed.' 

They now walked to that part of the 
hill whicli looks to the nortli-west, and 
which hangs over a vast and extensive 
wood. Here they were no soiiner arrived, 
than tliey heard at a distance the most vio- 
lent screams of a woman, proceeding from 
the wood below them. Jones listened a 
moment, and then, without saying a word 
to his companion, (for, indeed, the occasion 
seemed sufficiently pressing,) ran, or rather 
slid, down the hill, and, without the least 
apprehension or concern for his own safe- 
ty, made directly to the thicket wlience the 
sound had issued. 

He had not entered far into the wood be- 
fore he beheld a most shocking sight indeed, 
a woman stripped half naked, under the 
hands of a rulfian, who had put his garter 
round her neck, and was endeavouring to 
draw her up to a tree. Jones asked no 
questions at this interval ; but fell instantly 
u|)on tlie villain, and made such good use 
of his trusty oaken stick, that he laid him 
sprawling on the ground before he coidd 
defend himself; indeed, almost before he 
knew he was attacked ; nor did he cease 
tlie prosecution of his blows, till the woman 
herself begged him to forbear, saying, she 
believed he nad sufficiently done his busi- 
ness. 

The poor wretch then fell upon her knees 
to J(mes, and gave him a thousand thanks 
for her deliverance. He presently lilted 
her up, and told lier fie was highly pleased 
with the extraordinary accident which had 
sent him thither for her relief, where it was 
so improbable she should find any; adding, 
tliat Heaven seemed to have designed him 
as tlie happy instrument of her protection. 
* Nay,' answered she, * I could almost cou- 
ctiive you to be some good angel ; and, to 
say Uie truth, you look more lUce an angel 
than a man in my eye.' Indeed, he was a 
charming figure ; and, if a very fine per- 
son, and a most comely set of features, 
adorned with youth, health, strength, fresh- 
ness, spirit, and gixKl-nature, can make a 
man resemble an angel, he certainly had 
^ that resemblance. 
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The redeemed captive had not altogether 
80 much of the Inunaii-an^lic Rpecies : 
she seemed to l)e at least of the middle a^^, 
nor had her face much appearance of beau- 
ty ; but her clothes bcinir torn from all the 
upper part of her body, her breasts, whicli 
were well formed and extremely white, at- 
tracted the eyes of her deliverer, and for a 
i\'w moments tliey stood silent, and gazing 
at each other; till the rufh'an on the ground 
beginning to move, Jones tt»ok the garter 
which had l)een intend«^l for another pur- 
pose, and bound l)olli his hands l)chind him. 
And now, on contemplating his lace, he 
discovered, greatly to his surprise, and, 
I^rhajw, not a little to his satisfaction, tliis 
very person to be no otlior than Ensign 
Northerton. Nor had the ensign forgotten 
his former antagonist, whom he knew the 
m<mient he canie to himself. His surprise 
was equal to that of J<mes ; but I conceive 
his pleasure was rather less on this occa- 
sion. 

Jones helped Northerton upon his legs, 
and then lt)oking him steadfastly in the 
face, ' I fancy, sir,' said he, * you did not 
expect to meet me any more in this world, 
and I confess I had as little expectation to 
find you here. However, fortune, I sec, 
hath brought us once more together, and 
hath given me satisfaction for the injury I 
have received, even without my own kiiow- 
ledije.' 

'It Ls very much like a man of honour, 
indeed,' answered Northerton, * to take 
satisfaction by knocking a man down be- 
hind his back. Neither am I capable of 
giving you satisfaction here, as I nave no 
sword ; but if you dare l)ehave like a gen- 
tleman, let us g<) where I can furnish my- 
self with one, and I will do by you as a 
man of honour ought.' 

' Doth it beccmie such a villain as you 
are,' cries Jones, *to contaminate the name 
of honour by assimiing it? But I shall 
waste no time in discourse with you. Jus- 
tice requires satisfaction of you now, and 
shall have it.' Then turning to the wo- 
man, he asked her, if slie was near her 
home; or if not, whether she was ac- 
quainted with any house in the neighbour- 
hood, where she might i)rocure herself some 
decent clothes, in order to proceed to a 
justice of the peace. 

She answered, she was an entire stranger 
in that part of the world. Jones then re- 
collecting himself, said, he had a friend 
near who would direct them; indeed, lie 
wondered at his not following; but, in fact, 
the good Man ot" the Hill, when our hero 
departed, sat himself down on the brow, 
where, though he had a gim in his hand, 
he with great patience and unconcern had 
attended the issue. 

Jones then stepping without tlie wood, 
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perceived the old man sitting as we have 
just descrilxid him : he presently exerted 
his utmost agility, and with surprising ex- 
pedition ascended the hill. 

The old man advised him to carry the 
woman to Upton, which he said, was the 
nearest town, and there he would be sure 
of funiishing her with all manner of con- 
veniences. Jones having received his di- 
rection to the place, took his leave of the 
Man of the Hill, and desiring him to direct 
Partridge the same way, returned hastily 
to the wood. 

Our hero, at his departure to make this 
inquiry of his friend, iiad considered, that 
as the ruffian's hands were tied betiind 
him, he was incapable of executing any 
wicked purposes on the poor wt)man. 
Besides, he knew he should not be bevond 
the reach of her voice, and could return 
soon enough to prevent any mischief. He 
had moreover declared to the villain, that 
if he atu»mpted the least insult he would 
be himself immediately the executioner oi 
vengeance on him. But Jones unluckily 
forgot, tliat though the hands of Norther- 
ton were tied, his legs were at liberty ; nor 
did he lay the least injunction on ttie pri- 
soner, that he should not make what use 
of these he pleased. Northerton, there- 
fore, having given no parole of that kind, 
thought he might without anv breach of 
honour depart ; not being obliged, as he 
imagined, by any rules, to wait for a formal 
discharge. He, therefi)re, took up his legs, 
which were at liberty, and walked off 
through the wood, which favoured his 
retreat; nor did the woman, whose eves 
were, perhaps, rather turned towards Ker 
deliverer, once think of his escape, or 
give herself any concern or trouble to 
prevr'nt it. 

Jones, therefore, at his return found the 
woman alone. He would have spent some 
time in searchinir for Northerton, but she 
would not permit him; earnestly entreat- 
ing that he would accompany fier to the 
town whither they had been directed. 'As 
to the fellow's escape,' said she, * it gives 
me no uneasiness ; for philosophy and 
Christianity both preach up forgiveness of 
injuries. But for you, sir, I am concerned 
at the trouble I give you ; nay, indeed, my 
nakedness may well make me ashamed to 
look you in the face ; and if it was not fat. 
the sake of your protection, I should wish 
to ffo alone. 

Jones offered her his coat ; but, I know . 
not for what reaJ?on, she absolutely refusd^ 
the most earnest solicitations to accept it, *>,».' 
He then begged her to forget bt)th the '^\ 
causes of her confusion. * With regard to •- 
the former,' says he, ' I have done no more 
than my duty in protecting you ; and aa 
for the laltet^l ^'i^ tii\Ai^\^ t«toon'^\v>>si 
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walking before you all the vny; ibr I 
would iiot have my eyes offend you, and I 
could not answer for my power o£ resisting 
the attractive charms of so much beauty. 

Thus our hero and the redeemed Indy 
walked in the same manner as Orpheus 
and Eurydice marched heretofore; but 
tliough r cannot believe tliat Jones was 
designedly tempted by his fair one to look 
behind him, yet, as she frequently wanted 
his assistance to help her over stiles, and 
had, besides, many trips and other acci- 
dents, he was often obliged to turn about. 
However, he had better lortune tiian what 
attended poor Orpheus, for he brought his 
companion, or ratlier follower, safe into the 
famous town of Upton. 



CHAPTER III. 

The arrival of Mr. Janen with his lady at the inn ; 
with a ttryfuU description of the battle of Upton. 

Though the reader, we doubt not, is 
very eager to know who this lady was, 
and how she fell into the hands of Mr. 
Northerton, we must beg liim to suspend 
his curiosity for a short time, as we are 
obliged, for some very good reasons, which 
hereafter, perhaps, he may guess, to delay 
his satisfaction a Uttle longer. 

Mr. Jones and his fair companion no 

sooner entered the town, tlian they went 

directly to that inn which in their eyes 

presented the fairest appearance to the 

street. Here Jones, having orderod a sei^ 

vant to show a room above stairs, was 

ascending, when the dishevelled fair, hastily 

following, was laid hold on by the mcistcr 

of the house, who cried, • Heyday, where 

» that beggar wench going r stay below 

stairs, I dmre you.' But Jones at that 

^^ instant thundered from above, 'Let the 

i\r. lady come up,' in so autlioritative a voice, 

., . " tliat the good man instantly withdrew his 

^:,^'.,. hands, arid th6 kdymade the best of her 

t' ■ wav to the chamber. 

Here Jones wished her joy of her safe ar- 
rival, and tlien departed, in order, as he 
promised, to send the landlady up with 
some clotbes. The poor woman thanked 
him heartily for all his kindness, and said, 
she hoped she should see him again soon, 
to thank him a thousand times more. Du- 
^ ring tliis short conversation, she covered 
her white bosom as well as she could possi- 
Wy with her arms; for Jones could not 
avoid stealing a sly peep or two, thougli he 
took all imaginable care to avoid giving 
any olfence. 

bur travellers liad happened to take up 

their residence at a house of exceeding 

good repute, whither Irish ladies of strict 

virtue, and many Northern lasses of the 

tame predicament^ were accustomed to to- 
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sort in their way to Bath. The landlady, 
therefore, woulcf by no means have admit- 
ted any conversation of a dinreputable kind 
to pass under her roof. Indeed, so foul 
and contagious are all such proc^'cdinirs, 
tliat thev contaminate the verv innocent 
scenes where they are conmiitted, and give 
the name of a bad house, or of a house of 
ill repute, to all those where they are suf- 
fered to be carried on. 

Not that I would intimate, that such 
strict chastity as was preserved in the 
temple of Vesta, can possibly be maintained 
at a public inn. My good landlady did 
not hope for such a blessing, nor would 
any oi^ tlie ladies I have spoken of, or, in- 
deed, any others of the most rigid note, 
have expected or insisted on any such 
thing. But to exclude all vuljo^ar c«)ncubi- 
nage, and to drive all whores in rags t'rom 
witlun the walls, is within the power of 
every one. This my landlady very strictly 
adhered to, and tliis her virtuous guests, 
who did not travel in rags, would very 
reasonably have expected of her. 

Now it required no very blameable de- 

free of suspicion, to imagine that Mr. 
ones and his ragged companion had cer- 
tain pur]>oses in their intention, which, 
tliou^ tolerated in some christian coun- 
tries, connived at in others, and practised 
in all, are however as expressly forbidden 
as murder, or any other horrid vice, by 
tliat religion which is universally believed 
in those countries. The landlady, there- 
fore, had no sooner received an intimation 
of the entrance of the abovesakl persons, 
than she began to meditate the most expe- 
ditious means for their expulsion. In or- 
der to this, she had provided herself with 
a long and deadly instrument, with which, 
in times of peace, the cliambermaid was 
wont to demolish the labours of the indus- 
trious spider. In vulgar phrase, she had 
taken up the broomstick, and was iust 
about to sallv from the kitchen, when 
Jones accosted her with a demand of a 
gown and other vestments, to cover tlie 
half-naked woman above stairs. 

Nothing can be more provoking to tlie 
human temper, nor more dangerous to that 
cardinal virtue, patience, than solicitations 
of^ extraordinary offices of kindness on be- 
half of those very persons with whom we 
highly incensed. For this reason 
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Shakspeare hatli artfully introduced his 
D^emona soliciting favours for Cassio of 
her husband, as the means of inflaming not 
only his jealousy, but his rage, to the 
highest pitch of madness ; and we find the 
unfortunate Moor less able to command 
his passion on this occasion, than even 
when he beheld his valued present to his 
wife in the hands of his supposed rival. In 
, lact) we regard these eflbrts as insults on 
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our understanding, and to such the pride 
of man is very difficult brought to sub- 
mit. 

My landlady, though a very good-tem- 
pered woman, had, I suppose, some of this 
pride in her composition; for Jones had 
scarce ended his request, when she fell 
upon him with a certain weapon, which, 
though it be neither long, nor sharp, nor 
hard, nor indeed threatens from his ap- 

K»arance with either death or wound, hath 
;cn however held in ^reat dread and 
abhorrence by many wise men, nay, by 
many brave ones; msomuch that some 
who have dared to look into the mouth of 
a loaded cannon, have not dared to look 
into a mouth where this weapon was 
brandished; and rather than run the hazard 
of its execution, have contented themselves 
with making a most pitiful and sneaking 
figure in the' eyes of all their acquaintance. 

To confess the truth, I am afraid Mr. 
Jones was one of these ; for though he was 
attacked and violently belaboured with the 
albresaid weapon, he could not be provoked 
to make any resistance ; but in a most cow- 
ardly manner applied, with many entreaties, 
to his antagonist to desist from pursuing 
her blows : in plain English, he only beg- 
ged her with the utmost earnestness to 
hear him ; but before he could obtain his 
request, my landlord himself entered into 
the fray, and embraced that side of the 
cause which seemed to stand very little in 
need of assistance. 

There are a sort of heroes who are sup- 
posed to be determined in tlieir choosing or 
avoiding a conflict, by the character and 
beliaviour of the person whom they are to 
engage. These are said to know their men, 
and Jones, I believe, knew Ids woman ; for 
though lie had been so submissive to her, 
he was no sooner attacked by her husband, 
than he demonstrated an immediate spirit 
of resentment, and enjoined him silence 
under a very severe penalty ; no less than 
that, I think, of being converted into fuel 
ibr his own Are. 

The husband, with great indignation, 
but with a mixture of i)ity, answered, 
' You must pray flrst to be made able ; I 
believe I am a better man than yourself; 
ay, every way, that I am ;' and presently 
proceeded to discharge half a dozen whores 
at the lady above stairs, the last of which 
had scarce issued from his lips, when a 
swingeing blow from a cud^l tliat Jones 
carried in his hand assaulted him over the 
shoulders. 

It is a question whether the landlord or 
the landlady was the most expeditious in 
returning this blow. My landlord, whose 
hands were empty, fell to witli his fist, and 
the good wife, uplifting her broom, and aim- 
ing at the head of Jones, had probably put 



an immediate end to the fray, and to Jones 
likewise, had not the descent of this broom 
been prevented, — not by the miraculous 
intervention of any heatlien deity, but by a 
very natural though fortunate accident, viz. 
by the arrival of Partridge; who entered the 
house at that instant, (tor fear had caused 
him to run every step from the hill,) and 
who, seeing the danger which threatened 
his master, or companion, (which you 
choose to call him,) prevented so sad a 
catastrophe, by catching hold of the land- 
lady's arm, as it was brandished alofl in 
the air. 

The landlady soon perceived the impedi- 
ment wliich prevented her blow ; and be- 
ing unable to rescue hef arm from the 
hands of Partridge, she let fall the broom ; 
and then leaving Jones to the discipline of 
her husband, she fell with the utmost fury 
on that poor fellow, who had already gi wn 
some intimation of himself, by cryifig, 
' Zounds ! do you intend to kill my friencS' 

Partridge, though not much addicted to 
battle, would not, however, stand still when 
his friend was attacked ; nor was he much 
displeased with that part of the combat 
which fell to liis share; he tlierefbre re- 
turned my landlady's blows as soon as he 
received them : and now the fight was ob- 
stinately maintained on all parts, and it 
seemed doubtful to which side Fortune 
would incline, when the naked lady, who 
had listened at the top of the stairs to the 
dialogue which had preceded tlie engage- 
ment, descended suddenly from above, and 
without weighing the unfair inequality of 
two to one, fell upon the poor woman who 
was boxing with Partridge ; nor did that 
great champion desist, but ratlier redoubled 
his iury, when he found fresh succours 
were arrived to liis assistance. 

Victory nmst now have fallen to the side 



of the travellers, (for the bravest troops '%'jt * 
must vield to numbers,^ liad not Susan the ;-- -^••-^ 




in the country, and would, I believe, have- 
beat the famed Thalestris herself, or any of 
her subject Amazons ; for her form was n>- 
bust and manlike, and every way made for 
such encounters. As her hands and arms 
were formed to give blows with great mis- -li*^ 
chief to an enemy, so was her face as well. %-' 
contrived to receive blows without amr-;* 
great injury to lierself, her nose being tU. "* . 
ready flat to her face; her lips were so T^ 
large, that no swelling could be perceived . ; ' 
in them, and moreover they were so hard, * '. 
that a list could hardly make any impres- 
sion on them. Lastly, her cheek-bones 
stood out, as if nature had intended them 
for two bastions to defend her eyes in those 
encounters for vihidi «toft «fc«ttR^ ^ ^^ 
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calculated, and to which she was most won- 
derfully well inclined. 

This fair creature entering the field of 
battle, immediately filed to that win^ where 
her mistress maintainrd so unequal a fight 
with one of either kcx. Here she i)resentlv 
challen<;ed Partriilire to single combat. He 
accepted the challenire, and a most despe- 
rate fight b<*iraa between them. 

Now the <lo^ of war being let loose, 
began to lick their bloody lips; now V^ic- 
tory, with g«)lden win^s, hung hovering in 
the air; now Fortune, taking her scales 
from her shelf, began to weigh the fates of 
Tom Jones, his female companion, and 
Partrid^, amiinst the landlord, liis wife, 
and maid; all which hung in exact balance 
betbre her; when agfMnl-natured accident 
put suddenly an end to tlie blotnly fray, 
with which half of the comkitants hud al- 
ready sufficiently feastvd. This accident 
waa the arrival of a coach-and-four ; upui 
which my landlord and landlady immedi- 
ately desisted from fighting, and at their 
entreaty obtained the same tiivour of tlu'ir 
antaeoniRts: but Susan was not so kind to 
Partridge ; ibr that Aina/.onian fair, having 
overthrown and best rid lier enemy, was 
now cuffing him lustily with both her 
hands, without any regard to his request 
of a cessation of arms, or to those loud 
exclamations of murder which lie roared 
forth. 

No sooner, however, had Jones quitted 
the landlord, than he flew to the rescue of 
his defeated com|>anion, from whom he with 
much difficult v drew oflfthe enniged chain- 
bermaid : hut Partridge was not immedi- 
ately sensible of his deliverance, for he still 
lay flat on the fi(K)r, guarding his fiice with 
his hands; nor did he cease roaring till 
Jones liad forced him to look up, and to 
perceive that the battle was at an end. 

The landlord, who had no visible hurt, 
and the landlady, hiding her well-scratched 
fiice with her handkerchief, ran both hastily 
to the door to attend the coach. Worn which 
a young lady and her maid now alighted. 
These the landlady presently ushered into 
that room where Mr. Jones had at first de- 
posited his fair prize, as it was the best 
apartment in the house. Hitlier they were 
obliged to pass through the field of battle, 
which they did with the utmost haste, co- 
vering their faces witli their handkerchiefs, 
as desirous to avoid the notice of any one. 
Indeed their caution was quite unneces- 
sary ; for tlie potir unfortunate Helen, the 
fatal cause ot all the bloodshed, was en- 
tirely taken up in endeavouring to conceal 
her own face, and Jones was no less occu- 
pied in rescuing Partridge from the lury of 
Susan ; wliich being happily effected, the 
poor fellow immediately departed to the 
pump to wash hia face, and to atop that 



bloody torrent which Susan had plentifully 
set a-flowing from his nostrils. 



CHAPTER IV. 

In lekich the arrival of a man of war puLn afintd 
end to hostUUieij and causes the conclusion oj a 
firm and lasting peace btttceen all parties. 

A SEacEANT and a file of musqueteers, 
witli a deserter in their custody, arrived 
about this time. Tht» sergeant presently 
inquired for the principal magistrate of the 
town, and was informed by my landlord, 
that he himself was vested in that olfice. 
He then demanded his billets, toi^'ther 
with a mug of brer, and complaining it 
WHS cold, spread himself betbre the kitchen 
fire. 

Mr. Jones was at this time comfiirting 
tJie poor distressful laily, who sat down at 
a talile in the kitchen, and, leaning her 
head upon her arm, was iH^moanim; her 
misli»rtunes ; but lest my fair readers should 
be in p:iin concerning a particular circum- 
stance, I think ])roix.T liere to acquaint 
them, that lH?tbre she had quitted the room 
alxwe stairs, she had so well covered her- 
self with a pi How bier which slie there 
found, that lier regard to decency was not 
in the least violated by the presence of so 
many men as were now in the room. 

One of the soldiers now went up to the 
sergi?ant, and wliispt^red something in his 
ear; u]Mm which lie steadfastly fixed his 
eyes on the lady, and having looked at her 
for near a minute, he came up to her, say- 
ing, M ask pardon, msidam; but 1 am cer- 
tain I am not deceived; you can be no 
other person than Captain Waters's lady.' 

The poor woman, who in her present 
distress had very little n-irarded tlie lace of 
any person present, no sotmer looked at the 
SiTgeant, than she pn^seutly recollected 
him, and calling him by his name, answered, 
* That she was inile«Hl the unhappy person 
he imagined her to l)e ;' but added, ' 1 won- 
der any one should know me in tliis dis- 
guise.' To which the sergeant replied, 
' He was very much surprised to see her 
ladysliip in such a dress, and was afraid 
some accident had hapix^ied to her.' — * An 
accident hath happened to me, indeed,' 
says she, ' and I am highly obliged to this 
gentleman, (pointing to J(mes,) that it was 
not a fatal one, or that I am now living to 
mention it.' — ' Whatever the gentleman 
hath done,' cries the sergeant, *1 am sure 
the captain will make him amends ft>r it: 
and if I can be of any service, your lady- 
ship may command me, and I shall tliink 
myself very happy to have it in my power 
to serve your ladyship ; and so indeed may 
any one, for I know the captain will well 
^reward them for it.' 
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The landlady, who heard from the stairs 
all that passed between the sci^nnt and 
Mrs. Waters, came liastily down, and 
runninij directly up to her, bej^n to ask 
pardon lor the ofl'ences she liad committed, 
Degirinir that all miirlit be imputed to igno- 
rdnce oF her quality : for, * Lud ! madam,' 
says she, * how should I have ima^ned 
that a lady of your fashion would appear 
in such a dress ? I am sure, madam, ii* I 
had once suspected that your ladyship was 
your ladyship, I would sooner have ournt 
my tongue out, than tiavc said what I have 
said ; and I hope your ladyship will acc4»pt 
of a gown, till you can get your own 
clothes.* 

'Prithee, woman,' says Mrs. Waters, 
'cease your impertinence: how can you 
imagine I should concern mvself about any 
thing which comes from tfic lips of such 
low creatures as yourself. But I am sur- 
prised at your assurance in thinking, ailer 
what is passed, that I will condescend to 

Eut on any of your dirty things. I would 
ave you know, creature, tliat I have a 
spirit above that.' 

Here Jones interfered, and begged Mrs. 
Waters to forgive the landlady, and to ac- 
cept her gown : * for I must confess,' cries 
he, ' our appearance was a little suspicious 
when first wc came in ; and I am well as- 
sured all tliis good woman did, was, as she 
professed, out of regard to the reputation 
of her house.' 

* Yes, u\}OTi my tnily was it,' says she : 
* the gentlt^man speaks very much like a 
gentleman, and I see very plainly is so : 
and to be certain the house is well known 
to be a house of as good rei)utation as any 
on the road, and, though I say it, is fre- 
quented by gentry of the first quality, both 
Irish and tnglish. I defy any liody to say 
black is my eye, for that matter. And, as 
I was saying, if I had known your ladyship 
to be your ladyship, 1 would as soon have 
burnt my fiiigi;r3 as have atlronted your 
ladyship ; but truly where gentry come and 
spend their moiu*y, I am not willing that 
they should be scandalized by a set of poor 
shabby vermin, that, when.'ver they go, 
leave more lice than money behind tliem ; 
such folks n4.'ver raise my compassion ; lor 
to be certain it is Ibolish to have any l()r 
them; and if our justices did as they ought, 
they would be all whijiiwd out of the king- 
dom; for to be certain it is what is most 
fitting for them. But as for your ladyship, 
I amlieartily sorry your ladyship hath had 
a misfortune, and if your ladyship will do 
ine the honour to wear my clothes till you 
can get mme of your ladyship's own, to be 
certain the best t have is at your ladyship's 
service.' 

Whether cold, shame, or the persuasions 
of Mr. JoneS) prevailed most on Mrs. Wa- 



ters, T ^11 not detennlne ; but she suffered 
herself to be pacified by this speech of my 
landlady, and retired with that good woman, 
in order to apparel herself in a decent man* 
ner. 

My landlord was likewise beginning his 
oration to Jones, but was presently in- 
terrupted by that generous youth, who 
shook liim heartily by the hand, and assured 
him of entire forgiveness, saying, • If you 
are satisfied, my worthy friend, I promise 
vou I am ;' and, indeed, in one sense, the 
landlord had the better reason to be satis* 
fied ; lor he had received a bellyfull of drub- 
bing, whereas Jones had scarce felt a siiir- 
gle blow. 

Partridge, who had been all this time 
washing his bloody nose at the pump, re- 
turned mto the kitchen at the instant when 
his master and the landlord were shaking 
hands with each other. As he was of a 
peaceable disposition, he was pleased with 
those symptoms of^ reconciliation; and 
though his race bore some marks of Susan's 
fist, and many more of her nails, he rather 
chose to be contented with liis fortune in 
tlie last battle, than to endeavour at better- 
ing it in another. 

The heroic Susan was likewise well con- 
tented with her victory, though it had cost 
her a black eye, whicli Partridge had given 
her at the first onset. Between these two, 
therefore, a league was struck, and those 
hands, which had been the instruments of 
war, became now the mediators of peace. 

Matters were thus restored to a perfect 
calm; at which the sergeant, tliough it 
may seem so contrary to the princiines of 
his profession, testified his approbation. 
' Why now, that's friendly,' said he ; *d — n 
me, I hate to see two people bear ill-will to 
one another, afler tliev have had a tussel. 
The only way when friends quarrel, is to 
see it out fairly in a friendly manner, as a 
man may call it, either with a fist, or sword, 
or ]>istol, according as they like, and then 
let it be all over ; for my own part, d — n 
me, if ever I love my friend better than 
when I am fighting witli him. To bear 
inalicA} is more like a Frenchman than an 
EntTJishman.' 

lie then proposed a libation as a neces- 
sary part or the ceremony at all treaties of 
this kind. Perhaps the reader may here 
conclude that he was well versed in ancient 
liistory ; but this, though highly probable, 
as he cited no authority to support the cus- 
tom, I will not affirm with any confidence. 
Mast likely indeed it is, that he founded his 
opinion on very good authority, since he 
cc»nfirmed it with many violent oaths. 

Jones no sooner heard the proposal, than 
immediately agreeing witli the learned ser- 
geant, he ordered a bowl, or rather a lar^ 
mug, filled YiithiheVMC^x \««i «^ ^^^^^^ 
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occasions, to be brought in, and then began 
the ceremony himself! He placed his ri^ht 
hand in that of the landlord, and seizm^ 
the bowl with his led, uttered the usual 
words, and then made his libation. AHer 
which, the same was obt>erved by all pre- 
sent. 

Indeed, there is very little need of being 
particular in describing the whole Ibrm, as 
It diffen'd so little from those libations of 
which so much is recorded in ancient au- 
tliors and their modem transcribers. The 
principal difference lay in two instances ; 
for, first, the present company poured the 
liquor only down their throats; and, se- 
condly, the sergeant, who ofiiciated as 
priest, drank the last ; but he preserved, I 
Delieve, the ancient form, in swallowing 
much the largest draught of the whole 
eompany, and in hems the only person 
present who contributed nothing towards 
the libation, besides his good ofHces in as- 
sisting at the performance. 

The good people now ranged themselves 
round the kitchen fire, where good-humour 
teemed to maintain an absolute dominion ; 
and Partridge not only forgot his shameful 
defeat, but converted huntrer into thirst, 
and soon l)ecame extremely facetious. We 
must, however, quit this agreeable assem- 
bly for awhile, and attend Mr. Jones to 
Mrs. Waters's apartment, where the dinner 
which he had now bespoke was on the 
table. Indeed, it took no long time in pre- 
paring, having been all dressed tliree days 
oefore, and required nothing more from 
the cook than to warm it orer again. 



CHAPTER V. 

Jbi anologfjkt tU htn m who have good $tomaehs, 
wthaimer^imiik^mhMeoftheanwnnuldnd, 

Herobi, notwithstanding the high ideas 
which, by the means of flatterers, they 
may. enterttin of themselves, or the world 
may conceive of them, liave certainly more 
of mortal than divine about them. How- 
ever elevated their minds may be, their 
bodies at least, (which is much the major 
part of most,) are liable to the worst m- 
nrmities, and subject to the vilest ofi[ices of 
human nature. Among these latter, the 
act of eating, which hath by several wise 
men been considered as extremely mean 
and derogatory from the philosophic dig- 
nity, must be in some measure performed 
by the greatest prince, hero, or philoso- 
pher, upon earth ; nay, sometimes Nature 
hath been so frolicksome, as to exact of 
these dignified characters a much more 
exorbitant share of this office, than she 
bath obliged those of tlie lowest order to 
perform. 
To say ^ truth, as no known inha^A- 



tant of this globe is really more than man, 
so none need be ashamed of submitting to 
what the necessities of man demand ; nut 
when those great personages I have just 
mentioned, condescend to aim at confining 
such low offices to themselves ; as when, 
bv hoarding or destrovintr, they seem de- 
sfrous to prevent any others fhmi eating, 
they then surely l)Ccome very k)w and 
despicable. 

Now, after this short preface, we tliink it 
no disparairement to our hero to mention 
the immoderate ardour with which he laid 
about him at this season. Indetnl, it may 
be doubted, whether Ulysses, who by the 
way seems to have had the l)est stomach 
of all the heroes in that eating poem of the 
Odj'ssey, ever made a better meal. Three 
pounds at least of that flesh which formerly 
had contributed to the composition of an 
ox, was now lionoured with oecomiug part 
of the individual Mr. Jones. 

This particular we tliought ourselves 
obliged to mention, as it may account ibr 
our hero's temporary neulect of his fahr 
companion ; who ate but very little, and 
was indeed employed in considerations of 
a very different nature, which passed un- 
observed bv Jones, till lie had entirelv 
satisfied that appetite which a fast of 
twenty-four hours had procured him ; but 
his dinner was no sooner ended, than his 
attention to other matters revived: with 
these matters, therefore, w^e shall now 
proceed to acquaint the reader. 

Mr. Jones, of whose personal accom- 

f)lishments we have hitherto said very 
ittle, was, in reality, one of the hand- 
somest young fellows in the world. His 
face, besides being the picture of health, 
had in it the most apparent marks of 
ffweetness and good-nature. These quali- 
ties were indeed so characteristical in his 
countenance, that while the spirit and sen- 
sibility in his eyes, though they must have 
been perceived by an accurate observer, 
miglit have escaped the notice of the less 
discerning, so strongly was this good- 
nature painted in his look, that it was re- 
marked by almost every one who saw him. 

It was, perhaps, as much owing to this, 
as to a very fine complexion, that his face | 
had a delicacy in it almost inexpressible, 
and which might have given an aur rather 
too effeminate, had it not been joined to a 
most masculine person and mien; which 
latter had as much in them of the Her- 
cules, as the former had of the Adonis. He 
was besides active, genteel, gay, and godd- 
humoureii; and had a flowof animslt|Hrit8 
which enlivened every conversation where 
he was present. 

When tlie reader hath dulv reflected on 

these many charms which all centered in 

\oMX V^To^and considers at the same time 
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the fresh obli£rations which Mrs. Waters 
had to him, it'wili be a niark more of pm- 
dery than candour to entertain a bad opi- 
nion of her, because she conceived a very 
gat)d opinion of liiui. 

But whatever C4.'nsure8 may be passed 
upon lier, it is my business to relate matters 
ol fact witli veracity. Mrs. Waters had, 
in truth, not only a good opinion of our 
hero, but a very ^eat affection for him. 
To speak out bJoldly at once, she was in 
love, according to the present universally- 
received sense of that phrase, by wliich love 
is applied indiscriminately to the desirable 
objects of all our passions, appetiti*s, and 
senses, and is understood to be that prefer- 
ence which we give to one kind of food 
rather than to another. 

But though the love to these several ob- 
jects may possibly be one and the same in 
all cases, its operations however must be 
allowed to be different; for how much so- 
ever we may be in love with an excellent 
sirloin of beef, or bottle of Burgundy ; with 
a damask rose, or Cremona fiddle ; yet do we 
never smile, nor ogle, nor dress, nor Hatter, 
nor endeavour by any other arts or tricks 
to gain the affection of the said beef, &c 
Sigh, indeed, we sometimes may ; but it is 
generally in the absence, not in the pre- 
sence, of the beloved object. For other- 
wise we might possibly complain of their 
ingratitude and deafness, with the same rea- 
son as Pasiphae doth of her bull, whom she 
endeavoured to engage by all the coquetry 
practised with good success in the draw- 
ing-room, on tlie much more sensible, as 
well as tender, hearts of the fine gentlemen 
there. 

The contrary happens in that love which 
operates lietvveen pi^rsons of the same spe- 
cies, but of different sexes. Here we are 
no sooner in love, than it becomes our prin- 
cipal care to engage the afirction of the 
object Inilovt'd. For what other purpose, 
indeed, are our youth instnicted in nil the 
arts of rendering themselves afjreeable ? If 
it was not with a view t^) this love, I ques- 
tion whether any of those trades which 
deal in setting off and adorning the human 
person would procure a livelihood. Nay, 
those great polishers of our manners, who 
are by some thought to teach what princi- 
pally distinguishes us from the brute crea- 
tion, even dancing-masters themselves, 
might possibly find no place in society, f n 
short, all the graces whicli young ladies, 
and young gentlemen too, learn from others; 
and tlie many improvements which, by the 
help of a lookinij -glass, they add of their 
own, are, in reality, those very spicitla et 
faces atnoria so of\en mentioned by Ovid ; 
or, as thevare sometimes called in our own 
language, the whole artillery of love. 

Now Mrs. Waters and our liero liad no 



sooner sat down together, than the former 
began to play this artillery upon the latter. 
But here, as we are about to attempt a de- 
scription hitherto unassayed either in prose 
or verse, ^ve think proper to invoke the as- 
sistance of certain aerial beings, who will, 
we doubt not, come kindly to our aid on 
tliis occasion. 

Say, then, ye Graces ! you that inhabit 
the heavenly mansions of Seraphina's 
countenance ; for you are truly divine, are 
always in her presence, and well know all 
the arts of charming ; say, what were the 
weapons now used to captivate tlie heart 
of Mr. Jones. 

First, from two lovely blue eyes, wliose 
bright orbs flashed lightning at their dis- 
cliar^, flew forth two p)inted ogles. But, 
happily for our hero, hit only a vast piece 
of beef which he was then conveying into 
his plate, and harmless s]X!nt their force. 
The fair warrior perceived their miscar- 
riage, and immediately from her fair bo- 
som drew forth a deadly sigh. A sigh, 
which none could have heard unmoved, 
and wliich was suflicient at onc^; to have 
swept oflf a dozen beaus ; so sofl, so sweet, 
so tender, that the insinuating air must 
have found its subtle way to £e heart of 
our hero, had it not luckily been driven 
from his ears by the coarse bubbling of 
some bottled ale, which at that time he 
was pouring forth. Many other weapons 
did she assay ; but the ^od of eating, (if 
there be any such deity, lor I do not confi- 
dently assert itj preserved his votary ; or, 
perhaps, it majr not be dignus vindlce no- 
dus, and the pitsent security of Jones may 
be accounted for by natural means ; for as 
love frequently preserves from the attacks 
of hungt^r, so may hunger possibly, in some 
cases, defend us against kive. 

The fair one, enraged at Her frequent 
disapi)ointments, determuied on a short 
cessation of arms. Wluch interval she 
employed in making ready cveiy engine of 
amorous warfare for the renewing of tlie 
attack, when dinner should l>e over. 

No sooner then was the cloth removed, 
than she again be^n her operations. First, 
having planted lier right eye sidewise 
against Mr. Jones, she shot from its comer 
a most penetratiiig glance ; which, though 
great part of its mrce was spent befi)re it 
reached our hen), did not vent itself abso- 
lutely without effect. This the fair one 
perceivinir, hastily withdrew her (*yes, and 
levelled them downwards, as if she was 
concerned for what she had done ; though 
by this means she desigiKid only to draw 
him from his guard, and, indeed, to open 
his eyes, through which she intended to 
sur])rise his heart* And now, gently lifting 
up those two bright orbs which nad already 
begun to maWe ^n mvvwsivML ^^ \«« 
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Jones, she discharged a volley pf small 
charms at once from hor whole counte- 
nance' in a smile. Not a smile of mirtli, 
nor of joy ; hut a smile of affection, which 
most ladies have alwaj^s ready at their com- 
mand, and which serves them to show at 
once their ^x)d- humour, their pretty dim- 
ples and their white teeth. 

This smile our hero received full in his 
eyes, and was immediately stajjijered with 
its force. He then be^an to Hve the de- 
signs of the enemy, and, indeed, to feel 
tlieir success. A parley was now set on 
foot between the parties; during which, 
the artful fair so slily and imperceptihly 
carried on her attack, that she nail almost 
Bulxlued the heart of our lirro, lielbre she 
again repaired to nc.U of hostility. To 
confess the truth, I am afraid Mr. Jones 
maintained a kind of Dutch defence, and 
treachennisly delivered up the garrison, 
witliout duly wrigliinir his alk-flriance to the 
fair Sophia. In short, no 8<x>ner had the 
amorous parley ended, and tho lady had 
unma.<ked the roval batterv, bv carelesslv 
letting her handkerchief drop from her 
neck, than the heart of Mr. Jones was en- 
tirely taken, and the fair conqueror enjoyed 
the usual fruits of her victory. 

Here the Gract^s think proper to end 
their description, and here we tJiink proper 
to end the chajiter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

^friendly eonveriation in tki McAm, which had 
a very common^ though nti ^af^ friendly, am- 
elusion. 

While our lovers were entertaining; 
themselves in tbe manner which is partly 
descrilwd in the fcregoing chapter, they 
were likewite fbrnkhing out an entertain- 
ment for thflir good friends in the kitchen. 
And tliis in a double sense, bv atlbrding 
them matter for their conversation, and, at 
the same time, drink to enliven their spirits. 

There were now assembled round the 
kitchen (ire, besides my landlord and land- 
lady, who occasionally* went backward and 
fi)rvvard, Mr. Partriilire, the sergeant, and 
the coachman wlio drove the young lady 
and her maid. 

Partridge liaving acquainted the com- 

Sany with what he had learnt iVom the 
Ian of the Hill conc*?rnin^r the situation 
in which Mrs. Waters had been iimud by 
Jones, the s(TJe:int procei'ded to that part 
of the history which was known to him. 
He SJiid she was the wile of Mr. Waters, 
who was a caj)t;iin in their reiriment, and 
had ollen Ix^en with him at quarters. 
• Some folks,' says lie, * used, indet^, to 
doubt whether they were lawfully married 
in a church or no. But, for my part. 



that's no -business of mine : I must own, if 
f was put to my cor)X)ral dhth, I l>elieve 
she is little better than one ot us; and I 
fancy the captain may go to Heaven when 
the sun shines upon a rainy day. But if 
he does, that is neither here nor there ; for 
he won't want company. And the lady, 
to give the devil his due, is a very good 
sort of a lady, and loves the cloth, and is 
always desirous to do strict justice to it ; 
fi)r she hath bc^ggt^d ofl' many a poor sol- 
dier, and bv her gcKul-will, would never 
have any of them punished. But yet, to 
be sure, ensign JVortherton and she were 
very well acquainted together at our last 
quarters, that is the very right and truth of 
the matter. But the captain he knows 
nothini; about it; and as long as there is 
enough lor him too, what does it signily ? 
He loves her not a bit the worse, and I am 
ct'rtain would run any man tlirog^h the 
body that was to abuse her; therefore, I 
won't abuse her, for my part. I only re- 
peat what other folks say ; and to l)e cer- 
tain, what every body says, there must be 
s«)me truth in.' — *Ay, ay, a great deal of 
truth, I warrant you,' cries Partridge; 
* Veritas odium pariC — * All a parcel of 
scandalous stutK' answered the mistress of 
the house. * I am sure, now she is dressed, 
she l(K>ks like a very good sort of a lady, 
and she behaves herself like one ; for she 
gave me a guinea for the use of my clothes.' 
— *A very good lady indeed,' cries the 
landlord; *and if you had not been a little 
too hasty, you would not have quarrelled 
with her as you did at lirst.' — * Vou need 
mention that with my truly!' answered 
she : * if it had not been for your nonsense, 
nothing had happened. You must be med- 
dling with what did not belong to you, and 
thn»w in your fool's discourae.'—* Well, 
well,' answered he ; ' what's j)ast cannot 
be mended, so there's an end of the matter.' 
— * Yes,' cries she, * for this onc^ ; but will 
it be mended ever the more hereafter? 
This is not the first time I have suffered 
lor vour numscuirs pate. 1 wish you 
woufd ahvavs hold your tongue in the house, 
and meddle only in matters without doors, 
which concern you. Don't you remember 
what happened about seven years ago?' — 
* Nay, my dear,' returned he, * don't rip up 
old st«)rie3. Come, come, all's well, and I 
am sorry for what I have done.' The 
landlady was going to reply, but was pre- 
vented by the peace-making sergeant, sore- 
ly to Uie disi>leasun.' of Partridge, who 
was a great lover of what is calleunin, and 
a great promoter of those harmless quar- 
rels which tend rather to the production of 
comical than tragic^il incidents. 

The sergeant asked Partridge, whither 
he and liis master were travelling ? ' None 
of your magisters,' answered Partridge ; *I 
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am no man's eervant, I assure you ; for 
though I have had misfortunes in the world, 
I write ^ntleiTian after my name ; and as 
poor anu simple as I may api)ear now, I 
have taught grammar-school in my time. 
Sed hei mihi t non sum quod aiii.^ — 'No of- 
fence, I hope, sir,' said the stT^*ant; where 
then, if I may venture to be ho bold, may 
vou and your friend be travelling?' < You 
lave now denominated us right, says Par- 
tridge. ^Jlmici 8umu8. And I promise 
you my friend is one of the greatest gen- 
tlemen in the kingdom,' (at which words 
lH»th landlord and landlady pricked up their 
earn.) * He is the heir of Squire All- 
worthy.' — * What, the squire who doth 
so much jjood all over the country?' cries 
my landlady. 

' F4ven he,' answered Partridge. — * Then 
I warrant,' says she, 'he'll have a swin<reing 
great estate hereafter.' — * Most certainly, 
answered Partridfft\ — * Well,' replied the 
landladv, * I thouijrht the first moment I saw 
him he hooked like a gcMxl sort of gentle- 
man ; but my huslKino here, to be sure, is 
wiser than any body.' — *I own, my dear,' 
cries he, * it was a mistake.' — * A mistake, 
indeed !' answered she : * but when did you 
ever know me to make such mistakes r' — 
' But how comes it, sir,' cries the landlord, 
*that such a great gentleman walks about 
the country afoot?' — *I don't know,' re- 
turned Partridgj;, * great gentlemen have 
humours sometimes. He hath now a dozen 
iiorses and servants at Gloucester; and 
nothing would serve him, but last night, it 
Ix'ing very hot weather, he must cool him- 
self with a walk to von liii^h hill, whither I 
likewise walked with him to btNir himc<mi- 
panv; but if ever you catch me there 
again ; for I was never so Irightened in all 
mv life. W^e met with the strangt^st man 
there.' — 'I'll l)e hanged,' cries the landlord, 
* if it was not the Man of the Hill, as they 
call him; if, indeed, he be a niiin; but [ 
know several i)eople who believe that it is 
the devil that livrs there.' — * Nay, nay, like 
enough,' says Partrid^'»»; and now, you 
put me in the head of it, I verily and sin- 
cerely believe it was the devil, thousrh I 
could not perceive his cloven li))t ; Init, 
jv.Thaps, he might have the nower given 
him to hide that, since evil ST)jril.s can ap- 
pear in what shapes they jJease.' — * And 
pray, sir,' says the sertreant ; ' no oflence, I 
nope; but pray what sor: of a ^n-*nllemaii 
10 the devil ? For I hiiva heard yonie of our 
ofBceTB say, there is no such person; and 
that it is only a trick of the parsons, to 
prevent their tieing broke; li>r if it was 
publicly known that there was no devil, the 
parsons would be of no more use than we 
are in time of peac^*.' — * Those ofiicers,' 
eays Partridge, * are very great scholars, 
I suppose.' — * Not much of sciiollards nei- 
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ther,' answered the sergeant ; ' they have 
not half your learning, air, I believe : and 
to be sure, I thought fiiere must be a devi), 
notwithstanding what they said, thouffh 
one of tliem was a captain; for methought, 
thinks I to myself, if there be no devil, now 
can wicked people be sent to him, and I 
have read all that upon a book.' — * Some of 
your officers,' quoth the landlord, ' will find 
there is a devil, to their shame, I believe. 
I don't question but he'll pay ofi* some old 
scores upon my account. Here was one 
quartered upon me half a year, who had 
the conscience to taki* up one of my best 
beds, though he hardly spent a shilling a 
day in the house, and sullered his men to 
roast cabbages at the kitchen fire, because 
I would not give them a dinner on Sunday. 
Every good Christian must desire there 
should be a devil lor the punishment of such 
wretches.' — *Harkee, landlord,' said the 
sergeant, * don't ablise the cloth, for I won't 
take it.' — * D — n the cloth,' answered the 
landlord, * I have suffered enough by tliem.' 
— *Bear witness, gentlemen,' says the ser- 
geant, Mic curses tiie king, and that's liigh 
treason.' — * I curse the king ! you villain,' 
said the landlord. — * Yes, you did,' cries the 
sergeant; *you cursed the cloth, and that's 
cursing the \:'\ng. It's all one and the same ; 
for every man who curses the cloth would 
curse tlie king if he durst; so for matter 
o' that, it's all one and the same thing.' — 
* Excuse me there, Mr. Sergeant,' qudtli 
Partridge, * that's a wow sequitur.* — * None • 
of your outlandish lingo,' answered the 
s(Tgeant, leaping from his seat; 'I will not 
sit still and hear the cloth abused.' — * You 
mistake me, friend,' criei'. Partridge. * I did 
not mean to abuse the cloth ; 1 only said 
your conclusion was a non tcquitur.^' — 
' You are another,' criev the sergeant, 'an 
you come to tluit. No more a tegut/t/r than 
yourself. You arc a pack of rascals, and 
I'll prove it ; for I will fight the best man 
of you all lor twenty pounds.' This chal- 
lenge eflcctually silenced Partridge, whose 
stomach lor drubbing did not so soon return 
atU^ tlic hearty meal which he had lately 
In'en treated with; but the coachman, whose 
bones witc less iK)rt;, and whose app<?tite for 
fighting was somewhat sharper, did not so 
easily brook the allront, of which he con- 
ceived some part at least tell to his share. 
He started, therefore, frcmi his seat, and 
advancing to the sergi'ant, swore he l(X>ked 
on himself to be as good a man as any in 
the army, and otfered to box lor a guinea. 
The military man accepted the combat, but 
refused the wager: upon which both im- 
mediately stripped and engaged, till the 



♦ This won!, whicli the serjcant unliappily miRtook 
for ail affront, is a term in logic, aud av<-Aw:* vV^aX\fc» 
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driver of horses was so well mauled by the 
leader of men, that he was obli^d to exhaust 
his small remainder of bream in begging 
for quarter. 

The young lady was now desirous to 
depart, and had given orders for her coach 
to be prepared; but all in vain, for Uie 
coachman was disabled from performing 
his office for that evening. An ancient 
heathen would, perhaps, have imputed this 
disability to the god of drink, no less tlian 
to the god of war ; for, in reality, both the 
combatants had sacrificed as well to tlie 
former deity as to the latter. To speak 
plainlv, they were both dead drunk, nor 
was rartriuge in a much better situation. 
As fi)r my landlord, drinking was his trade : 
and tlie liquor had no more effect on him 
than it had on any otlier vessel in his 
house. 

The mistress of the inn being summoned 
to attend Mr. Jones and his companion at 
their tea, gave a full relation of the latter 
part of the foregoing scene ; and at the 
same time expressed great concern for tlie 
young lady, ' who,* she said, ' was under 
the utmost uneasiness at being prevented 
from pursuing her journey. She is a sweet 
pretty creature,' added she, * and I am cer- 
tain I have seen her face before. I fancy 
she is in love, and running away from her 
friends. Who knows but some young gen- 
tleman or other may be expecting her, with 
%heart as heavy as her own. 

Jones fetched a heavy sigh at^ those 
words; of which, though Mrs. Waters ob- 
served it, she took no notioe while the land- 
lady continued in the room; but afler the 
departure of that gcxnl woman, she could 
not forbear giving our hero certain hints of 
her suspecting some very dangerous rival 
in his affections. The awkward behaviour 
of Mr. Jones on this occasion convinced 
her of tlie truth, without his giving her a 
direct answer to any of her questions ; but 
she was not nice enough in lier amours to 
be greatly concerned at the discovery. The 
beauty ot Jones highly charmed her eye ; 
but, as she could noi see his heart, she gave 
herself no concern about it She could 
feast heartily at the taWe of love, witliout 
reflecting that some other already had been, 
or hereai^r might be, feasted with the same 
repast. A sentiment which, if it deals but 
little in refinement, deals, liowever, much 
in substance; and is less capricious, and 
perhaps less ill-natured and selfish, than the 
desires of those females who can be con- 
tented enough to abstain from the posses- 
sion of their lovers, provided they are suf- 
ficiently satisfied that no one else possesses 
them. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

CcntaSning a /idler aeemmt qf Mrs. Wtden^ and 
by xehat means she came into that distressful 
situation from which she was rescued by Janes. 

Though Nature hath by no means mixed 
up an equal share either of curiosity or 
vanity in every human composition, there 
is perhaps no individual to whom she hath 
not allotted such a proportion of botli as 
requires much art, and pains too, to subdue 
and keep under ; — a conquest, however, 
absolutely necessary to every one who 
would in any degree deserve the characters 
of wisdom or giHMl breeding. 

As Jones, therefore, might verjrjustly 
be called a well-bred man, he had stided ail 
that curiosity wliich the extraordinary man- 
ner in which he had found Mrs. Waters 
must be supposed to have occasioned. He 
had indeed at first thrown out some few 
hints to the lady ; but when he perceived 
her industriously avoiding any explanation, 
he was contented to remain in ignorance, 
the rather as he was not without suspicion, 
tliat there were some circumstance which 
must have raised her blushes, had she re- 
lated the whole truth. 

Now, since it is possible that some of 
our readers may not so easily acquiesce 
under the same ignorance, and as we are 
very desirous to satisfy them all, we have 
taken uncommon j)ains to inform ourselves 
of the real fact, with the relation of which 
we shall conclude tliis book. 

This lady then had lived some years 
with one Captain Waters, who was a cap- 
tain in the same regiment to which Mr. 
Northerton belonged. Slie passed for tliat 
gentleman's wife, and went oy his name ; 
and yet as the sergeant said, there were 
some doubts concerning the reality of their 
marriage, which we shall not at present 
take upon us to resolve. 

Mrs. Waters, I am sorry to say it, had 
for some time contracted an intimacy with 
the abovementioned ensign, which did no 
great credit to her reputation. That she 
had a remarkable fondness lor that young 
fellow is most certain; but whether she 
indulged this to any very criminal lengths 
is not so extremely clear, unless we will 
suppose that women never grant every 
favour to a man but one, without granting 
him that one also. 

The division of the re^ment to which 
Captain Waters belonged, had two days 
preceded the march of that company to 
which Mr. Northerton was the ensign ; so 
that the former had reached Worcester 
the very day afler the unfortunate ren- 
counter between Jones and Northerton, 
which we have before recorded. 

Now it had been agreed between Mrs. 
Waters and the captain, tliat she should 
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nccompany him in his inarch as far as 
Worcester, where iliey were to take their 
leave of each other, and she was thence to 
return ti> Bath, where she was to Btay till 
the end of the winter's campaign at^iust 
the reikis. 

With this ajrreemcnt Mr. Northerton 
was made nr-quainUrd. To Hay the truth, 
the lady had made liim an assignation at 
this very i)lace, antl promised lo stay at 
Worct'ster till his division c^me thither; 
with what view and for what purpose must 
iHi left to the reader's divination; for 
though we are oblix^ed to relate facts, we 
are not obliged to do a violence to our na- 
ture by anv comments to the disadvantage 
of the loveliest part of the creation. 

Northerton no S(K)ner obtained a release 
from his captivity, as we have seen, than 
he hasted away to overtake Mrs. Waters ; 
which, as he was a very active nimble 
fellow, he did at the Iast-menti(med city, 
some few Imurs after Captain Waters had 
left her. At his first arrival he made no 
scruple of acquainting her with the unlbr- 
tunate accident, which he made appear 
very unfortunate indeed ; for he totally ex- 
tracted every particle of what could be 
called fanlt, at least in a court of honour, 
though he left some circumstances which 
mii;ht be questionable in a court of law. 

Women, to their ciory be it spoken, are 
more generally capaole of that violent and 
apparently disinterested passion of lovej 
which seeks only the good of its object, 
than men. Mrs. Waters, therefore, was 
no sooner apprised of the danger to which 
her lover was exposed, than she lost every 
consideration besides that of his safety; 
and this being a matter equally agreeable 
to the gentleman, it became the immediate 
subject of debate between them. 

After much consultation on this matter, 
it was at length agreed, that the ensign 
should go acroiJS the country to Hereford, 
whence he might find some conveyance to 
one of tlie sea-ports of Wales, and then 
might make his escape abroad. In all 
which expedition Mrs. Waters declared 
she would bear him company; and for 
which she was able to furnish him with 
money, a very material article to Mr. 
Northerton, she having then in her pocket 
three bank-notes to the amount of 90/. be- 
sides some cash, and a diamond ring of 
pretty considerable value on lier finger. 
AU which she, with the utmost confideiice, 
revealed to this wicked man, little suspect- 
uijB^ she should by these means inspire him 
with a design of robbing her. Now, as 
they must, by taking horses from Worces- 
ter, have furnished any pursuers with the 
means of hereafter discovering their route, 
the ensign pro[jo8ed, and the lady pre- 
sently agreed, to make their first stage on 



foot; for which purpose the hardness of 
the frost was very seasonable. 

The main part of the lady's baggage was 
alreadv at Bath, and she had nothm^ with 
her at present besides a very small quantity of 
linen, which the gallant undertook to carry 
in his own pockets. All things, therefore, 
being settled in the evening, they arose 
early tlie next morning, and at five o'clock 
departed from Worcester, it being then 
above two hours before da v. But the 
moon, which was then full, gave them all 
the light she was capable of afifording. 

Mrs. Waters was not of that delicate 
race of women who are obliged to tlje in- 
vention of vehicles for the capacity of re- 
moving themselves from one place tt) an- 
other, and with whom consequently a coach 
is reckoned among the necessaries of life. 
Her 1iml)s were indeed full of strength and 
agility; and, as her mind was no less ani- 
mated with spirit, she was perfectly able 
to keep pace with her nimble lover. 

Having travelled on for some miles in a 
high road, which Northerton said he was 
inmrmed led to Hereford, they came at the 
break of day to the side of a krge wood, 
where he suddenly stopped, and affecting 
to meditate with himself, expressed some 
apprehensions from travelling any longer 
in so public a way. Upon which he easdy 
persuaded his companion to strike with him 
mto a path which seemed to lead directlv 
through the wood, and which at leng^L 
brought them both to the bottom of Mazara 
Hill. 

Whether the execrable scheme which he 
now attempted to execute was the effect 
of previous deliberation, or whetlier it now 
first came into his head, I cannot deter- 
mine. But being arrived in this lonely 
place, where it was very improbable he 
should meet with any interruption, he sud- 
denly slipped his garter from his leg, and 
laying violent hands on tlie* poor woman, 
endeavoured to perpetrate that dreadful 
and detestable fact which we have before 
commemorated, and which the providen- 
tial appearance of Jones did so fortunately 
prevent. 

Hai)py was it for Mrs. Waters that she 
A\'as not of the weakest order of females ; 
for no sooner did she perceive, by his tying 
a knot in his garter, and by his declara- 
tions, what his hellish intentions were, than 
she stood stoutly to her (lefence, and so 
strongly struggled with her enemy, scream- 
ing all the while for assistance, that she de- 
layed tlie execution of the villain's purpose 
several minutes; by which means Mr. 
Jones came to her relief at that very in- 
stant when her strength failed, nnd she 
was totally overpowered, and delivered her 
from the ruffian's hands, with no other loss 
than that of her clotlies, which were torn 
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from her back, and of the diamond ring, 
which during, the contention either drop- 
ped from her finger, or was wrenched from 
It bv Northerton. 

Thus, reader, we have given thee the 
fruits of a very painful inquiry, which, for 
thy satisfaction, we )iave made into this 
matter. And here we have opened to thee 
a scene of folly, as well as viilany, which 
we could scarce have believed a^ human 
creature capable of being guilty of^ had we 
not rememoered that this fellow was at 
that time firmly persuaded tliat he liad al- 
ready committed a murder, and had for- 
feited his life to the law. As he con- 
cluded, therefore, that his only safety lay 
in flight, he tliought the possessing liim- 



self of this poor woman's money and 
ring would make him amends for the addi- 
tional burden he was to lay on his con- 
science. 

And here, reader, we must strictly cau- 
tion thee, that thou -dost not take any occa- 
sion, from the misbehavio\ir of such a wretch 
as this, to reflect on so worthy and honoura- 
ble a body of men ns are the officers of our 
army in general. Thou wilt be pleased ti> 
consider, that this felk)w, as we have already 
inf<)rmed thee, had neither the birtli nor edu- 
cation of a gentleman, nor was a proper 
person to be enfblied amon^r the number of 
such. If, therefi)re, liis baseness can justly 
reflect on any besides liim^^t'lf, it must lie 
only on those who gave him liis commission. 



BOOK X. 



Iir WHICH THK HISTORY GOES FORWARD ABOUT TW£LVE HOURS. 



CHAPTER L 

Cimtaining imtnutitrnt very neceuary to he penued 
by modem critics, 

^ Reader, it is impossible we should Vcnow 
what sort of person thou wilt be; for, per- 
haps, tliou ma vest be as learned in human 
nature as Shakspeare liimself was, and per- 
haps, thou mayest be no wiser than some of 
his editors. S'ow, lest this latter should be 
the case, we tliink proper, before we go any 
farther together, to ffive thee a few whole- 
some admonitions ; tliat thou mayest not as 
grossly misunderstand and misrepresent us, 
OS some of the said editors have misunder- 
stood and misrepresented their author. 

First, tlien, we warn thee not too hastily 
to condemn any of tlie incidents in this our 
history, as impertinent and fiueign to our 
main desiirn, because liiou dost not imme- 
diately couc(>ivo in wliat mann^ such inci- 
dent may conduce to that desiirn- This 
work may, indeed, be considered as a great 
creation of our own; and for a little reptile 
of a critic to presume to find fault with any 
of its parts, without knowing the manner 
in which the whole is connected, and before 
he comes to the final catastrophe, is a mast 
presumptuous absurdity. The allusion and 
metaphor we have here made use of, we 
must acknowledge to be infinitely too great 
for our occasion ; but there is, indeed, no 
other which is at all adequate to express 
the difference between an author of the first 
rate, and a critic of the lowest. 

Another caution vre would give thee, my 



good reptile, is, that thou dost not find out 
too near a resemblance between certain 
characters here introduced; as for instance, 
between the landlady who appears in the 
seventh book, and her in tlie ninth. Thou 
art to know, friend, that there are certain 
characteristics, in wliicli most individuals 
of every profession and occupation agree. 
To be able to preserve these characteris- 
tics, and at the same time to diversify their 
operations, is one talent of a gfiod writer. 
Agiiin, to mark the nice distinction between 
two persons actuated by the same vice or 
folly, is another ; and as this last talent is 
found in very few writers, so is the tnie 
discernment found in as few readers; 
though, I believe, the observation of this 
forms a very principal pleasure in those 
who arc capable of the discovery ; every 
person, lor instance, can distinguish he- 
tween Sir Ejncure Mammon and Sir Fop- 
ling Flutter ; but to note the dificrence l)e- 
tween Sir Fopling Flutter and Sir Courtly 
"Nice, requires a more exquisite judgment ; 
for want of which, vulgar spectators of 
plays very often do great injustice in the 
theatre ; where I have sometimes known a 
poet in danger of being convicted as a thief, 
upon much worse evidence than the re- 
semblance of hands hath been held to be 
in the law. In reality, I apprehend every 
amorous widow on the stage would run the 
hazard of being c<mdemned as a servile imi- 
tation of Dido, but that happily very few 
of our play-house critics understand enough 
of Latin to read Virgil. 
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In the next place, wc must admonish CHAPTER II. 

thee, my worthy friend, (for, perhapB, thy Contdninii the eariral of an Irish gentleman, wUk 
lioart may be hotter than thy head,) not to very exiroordinary adventures which ensued oC 
condemn a character as a bad one, because the intu 

it is not perfectly a good^ne. If tliou dost j^^w the little tremhlinc hare, which the 

delight in these models ot perfection^ there ^,read of all her niimerouH enemies, and 

arc books enow wntten to gratify thy chietlv of that cunniiifr, cruel, carnivorous 

taste ; but as wc have not, in the course ol ^^,^^^^ ^j.^,,^ I,a j eoiifined all the day to 

our conversation, ever happened to meet i^^.^ Inrkinir-place. siHirts wantonly oVr the 

with any such [person, we have not chosen i^.^.^g . „,,,v ^,„ ^^^^^ 1,^,11.,,^ tre^ the owl, 

to introduce any such here. To say the y|,riii chorister of the ni^rht, hoots forth 

truth, I a little question whether mere man „„t,j„ ^,j,ich „,i^Ut charm the ears of some 

ever arnved at this conau in mate degree of modern connoisseurs in music; now in the 

excellence, as well as whether there hath imagination of the half-drunk clown, as he 

ever existed a monster bad enough to verify gtaggers through the churchyard, or rather 

^"*^ charnel-yard, to his home, tear paints the 

— —nulla \'irtutc redcmptum bloody hobgoblin ; now thieves and ruf» 

A >»t"s * jians are awake, and honest watchmen fast 

in Juvenal; nor do I, indeed, conceive the as'^'^P; »" P':»»" Knglish, it was now mid- 

pt>od purposes served hv inserting charac- night; and the c^mipany at the mn, as 

tersotsuoli angelic perfection, or wuchdia- ^^dl those who have been alreatly men- 

Iwlical ilepravity, in anv work of invention; ^^'^^^^ »" this hisltiry, as some others who 

since, from contemplatnig either, the mind arrived in the evenuig, were all in bed. 

of man is more likely to be overwhelmed ^""X SuJ^a" Chambcriiiaid was now stir^ 

with sorrow and shame, than to draw any ""^' ^^^^ ^'"o "bligt-d to wash the kitch- 

grK)d uses from bueli patterns; for, in the <^»» *^'*>'^ «*»^* retired to the arms of tlie 

former instance, he may be both ccmcemed *'^""* exjK'ctmg hostler, 
and ashamed to see a pattern of excellence '" this posture were allairs at the mn, 

in his nature, which he may reasonably de- "^'^^^^ « gentleman arrived there post. He 

spair of ever arriving at; and, in contem- immediately alighted from ins horse, and 

plating the latter, he may be no less aliecled commflj up to Susan, inquired ol her, m a 

with thaseuneiusvsensations, at seeing the ^'*^'»*y abrupt and confused manner, being 

nature of which he is a partaker, degratled '^'"^^^t out of breath with eagerness, whe- 

into so odious and detestable a creature. ther there was any lady m the house .^ 

lnfact,iftherebeenouirIiofgoo<Inessin The hour of night, and the lx:haviour of 

a character to engage the" admiration and <^»e man, who stared very wildly at Uie 

allection of a welUlisposed mind, thouifh t'"'<^' ^ ''"le surprised Susan, so that she 

there should ap[Kar some of those little besitated belore she made any answer; 

blemishes, quas humanaparum cavit natura, »P^>n which the gentleman, with redoubled 

they will raise our compassion rather than eairt^rness, beirged her to give him a true 

our abhorrence. Indeed, nolhiiij: can k- mlormation, saying, he had lost his wile, 

of more moral use than the imperfect itMis and was come in pursuit of her. ' Upon 

which are seen in examples of this kind; "»y shoul, cries he, * I have been near 

since such form a kind of surprise, more catching her already m two or three places, 

apt to atlect and dwell upon our minds, >« ^ ^^ w>t found her gone just as I came 

than the laulte of very vicious and wicked "P with her. ^ If she Ihj in the house, do 

persons. The foibles and vices of men, in <^arry me up in the dark, and show her to 

whom there is great mixture of good, Ix.- '"^ ; and if ^ be gone away liefore me, 

come more glaring objects from tlie virtues '^^ tell me which way I shall go after lier 

which contrast them and show their «le- to meet her, and upon my shoul, I wiU 

formity; and when we find such vices make you the richest p<wr woman in the 

attended with their evil ronsi^quence to our '»atum. He then pulled out a handlul of 

favourite characters,we are not only taught gmneas, a sight which wmild have bribed 

to shun them li)r our own sake, l»u't to hate Persons ot much greater consequence than 

them tor the mischiefs they have already tlii« I)oor wench, to much worse purposes, 
brouirhton thcxsewe love Susan, from the account she had received 

And now, inv friend, having fjiven vou f ^^.**^- Waters, made not the least doubt 

these few admonitions, we will, if Vou »>»t that she was the very identical stray 

please, once more set forward with our ^^'^""^^ the right owner pursued. As she 

history. concluded, therefi»re, with great appear^ 

|_ ance of reason, that she never could get 

money in an honester way than by re- 

«Wh<Mevicei are not alUjed with a single virtue, storing a wife to her husband, she made 

no scruple of asauTm^ V\\^ ^\i>i«TOa:ci,^^«X 
the \ady be ^«ii\xA 'w^a^^tLSa.^fiDfcViwifcX 
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and was presently aflerwards prevailed 
upon, (by very liberal promises, and some 
earnest ])aid into her hands,) to conduct 
hini to the ))edclianibcr of Mrs. Waters. 

ft hatli Iteen a custom long establislied 
in tlie polite world, and tliat upon very 
solid and substantial reasons, that a hus- 
band shall never enter his wife^s apartment 
without first knocking at the door. The 
many excellent uses of this custom need 
scarce be hinted to a reader who hath any 
knowledge of the world ; for by tliis means 
^e lady liath time to adjust herself, or to 
remove any disatrrecable objt»ct out of the 
way; for there are some situations, in 
which nice and delicate woman would not 
be discovered by their husbands. 

To say the truth, there are several cere- 
monies instituted among the polished i)art 
of mankind, which, though they may, to 
coarser judgments, api)ear as matters of 
mere ibrm, are found to have much of sub- 
8tanc<i in them, by the more discerning; 
and luckily would it have been, had the 
custom al>ove-mentioned been observed by 
our geutlemnn in tlie ])resent instance. 
Knock, indeed, he did at the door, but not 
with one of those gt*ntle raps which is 
usual on such occasions. On the contrary, 
when he found the d(K)r locked, he flew at 
it with such violence, that the lock imme- 
diatelv gave way, the door burst open, and 
he fell lieadlong into the room. 

He had no sooner recovered his legs, than 
ibrtli from the bed, upon liis legs iikew^ise 
appeared — with shame and sorn)w we 
are obliged to proceed — our hero himself, 
who, with a menacing voice, demanded of 
the gentleman who he was, and what he 
meant by daring to burst open his chamber 
in that outrageous manner. 

The gentleman at first thought he Ihad 
committed a mistake, and was going to ask 
pardon and retreat, when on a sudtien, as 
the moon shone very bright, he cast his eyes 
on stays, gowns, petticoats, caps, ribbons, 
stockings, garters, shoes, clogs, &c. all 
which my in a disordered manner on the 
floor. All ^lese operating on the natural 
jealousy of his temixir, so enrag(»tl him that 
he lost all power of speech ; and, without 
TCturiiing any answer to Jones, he endea- 
voured to approach the lied. 

Jones immediately interposing, a fierce 
contention nroae, which soon proceeded to 
blows on both sides. And now Mrs. Wa- 
ters, ^for we must confess she was in the 
same oed,) being, I suppose, awakened from 
her sleep, and seeing two men fighting in 
her bedchamber, began to scream in 4he 
^nott violent manner, crying out * murder ! 
ii^ robbery!' and more frequently * rape!' which 
Jm^ some, perhaps, may wonder she should 
mention, who do not consider that these 
UroRb of ezciamation are used by \adie& 'm 



a fright, as fa, la, la, ra, da, &c. are in mu- 
sic, only as the vehicles of sound, and witli- 
out any fixed ideas. 

Next to tlie lad,v*8 chamber was deposit- 
ed the body of an Irish gentleman, who ar- 
rived Ux> late at the inn to have U'cn men- 
tioned before. This gentleman was one of 
those whom the Irish call a csdabalaro, or 
cavalier. He was a younger brother of a 
good family, and having no fortune at 
home, was obliged to look abroad in order 
to get one ; for vHiich purpose he was pro- 
c^HMling to Bath, to try his luck with cards 
and the women. 

This voung fellow lay in bed reading one 
of Mrs. "behifs novels ; for he had been in- 
structed by a friend, that he would find no 
more effectual method of recommending 
himself to the ladies, than the improving 
his understanding, and filling his mind with 
good literature. He no sooner, therefore, 
heard tlie violent uproar in the next room, 
than he leaped from his bolster, and tiking 
his sword in one hand, and the candle which 
burnt by him in the other, he went directly 
to Mrs. Waters's chamber. 

If the sight of another man in his shirt at 
first shocked the decency of the ladv, it 
made her presently amends by considera- 
bly abating her fears ; for no sooner had 
the calabalaro entered the roc^ni, than he 
crie<l out : ' Mr. Fitzpatrick, what the 
devil is the meaning of this?' tJpon which 
the other immediately answered, * Mr. 
Macklachlaii ! I am rejoiced you are here. — 
This villain hath debauched my wife, and 
is got into bed with her.' — * W hat wife ?' 
cries Mackladilan, * do not I know Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick very well, and don't I see that 
the lady, whom the gentleman who stands 
here in his shirt is lying in bed with, is none 
of her ?' 

Fitzpatrick now perceiving, as well by 
the glimpse he had of the lady, as by her 
voice, wnich might have been distinguish- 
ed at a greater distance than he now stixxi 
from her, that he had made a very unfor- 
tunate mistake, began to ask many pardons 
of^the lady ; and then turning to Jones, he 
said, * I would have you take notice I do 
not ask your pardon, ibr you have bjite me, 
for which I am resolved to have your blood 
in the morning.' 

Jones treated this menace with much 
contempt ; and Mr. Macklachlan answer- 
ed, * Indeed, Mr. Fitzpatrick, you may be 
ashamed of your own self, to disturb peo- 
ple at this time of night ; if all the people 
ui the inn were not asleep, you would have 
awakened them as you have me. The gen- 
tleman has served you very rightly.^ L pon 
my conscience, though I have no wife, if you 
had treated her so, 1 would liave cut your 
throat.' 
\ 3oTie& \7a& 80 confounded with hia ieara 
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for his lady's reputation, that he knew 
neither what to say or do ; hut tlie inven- 
tion of women is, as liatii been ohserved, 
much rL*adier than tliat of men. Slie re- 
collected that tliere was a communication 
between her chamber and that of Mr. Jones ; 
relying, therell>rc, on hLs lionour and her 
own issurance, she answered, ' I know not 
what you mean, villains ! I am wile to none 
of you. Help! rajx;! murder! raix;!' And 
now the landlady coming into the room, 
Mrs. Waters fell upon her with the utmost 
virulence, saying, ' She thought herself in 
a sober imi, and not in a bawdy-house ; but 
that a set of villains had broke into her room, 
with an intent upcm her honour, if not upon 
her life ; and both, she said, were equally 
dear to her.' 

The landlady now began to roar as 
loudly as the poor woman m bed had done 
before. She cried, * She was undone, and 
that the reputation of her house, which 
was never blown upon before, was utterly 
destroyed.' Then turning to the men, she 
cried, 'What, in the devil's name, is the 
reason of all this disturbance in the lady's 
room?' Fitzpatrick, hanging down his 
head, repeated, ' That he had committed a 
mistake, fi)r which he heartily asked par- 
don,' and then retired with his countryman. 
Jones, who was too ingenious to have 
missed tJie liint given him by his fair one, 
boldly asserted, * That he had run to her 
assistance upon hearing the door broke 
open ; with what design he c«uld not con- 
ceive, unless of robhini; the lady ; which, if 
they intended, he said he had the gooil tor- 
tune to prevent.' — ' I never liad a robbery 
committed in my house since I have kept 
it,' cries the landlady : * I would have you 
to know, sir, [ liarbour no highwavmen 
here; Iscorn the word, thoYIsay iL None 
but honest, good gentlefolks, are welcome 
to my house; and, I thank gixKl luck, I 
have always had enow of such customers ; 
indeed as many as I could entertain. Here 

hath been my Lord ,' and then she re- 

jxjated over a catalogue of names and titles, 
many of which we might, ijerhaps, be 
guilty of a breach of pri\nTege by inserting. 

Jones, af>er much patience, at length in- 
terrupted her, by making an aimlogy to 
Mrs. Waters, for having api>cared before 
her in his shirt, assuring her, *That no- 
tliing but a concern lor her sjifety could have 
prevailed on lum io do it.' The reader 
may inlt)rm himself of her answer, and, in- 
deed, of her whole behaviour to the end of 
the scene, bv considering tlic situation 
which she aff(?ct«;d, it being tliat of a mo- 
dest lady, who was aivakened out of her 
sleep by three strange men in her chamber. 
This was tlie part which she undertook to 
perform; and, indeed, she executed it so 
wtUf that none of our theatrical actreflses 



could exceed her, in any of their perform- 
ances, either on or off the stage. 

And hence, I think, we may very fairly 
draw an argument, to prove how extremely 
natural virtue is to the fair sex : for tliougii 
lliere is not, periiaps, one in ten thousand 
who is capable of making a good actress ; 
and even among these we rarely see two 
who are eciually able to personate tlie same 
character ; yet this of virtue they can all 
admirably well put on ; and as well those 
individuals who have it not, as those who 
possess it, can all act it to the utmost de- 
gree ol* perlection. 

When tlie men were all departed, Mrs. 
Wati»r8, recovering from her fear, reco- 
vered like^visc from her anger, and spoke in 
much gentler accents to tlie landlady, who 
did not so readily quit her concern lor the 
reputation of the house, in favour of which 
she Ix'gan again to number tlie many great 
persoiLs who had slept under her roof; but 
tlie lady stop{)ed her short, and having ab- 
solutely acquitted her of having had any 
share in the past disturbance, begged to be 
lefl to her repose, which, she said, she 
hoped to enjoy unmolested during the re- 
mainder of'^ the night. U|X)n which the 
landlady, af\er much civility, and many 
courtesies, took her leave. 



CHAPTER UL 

•f diatogrte between the landlady and Susan the 
chmtdtermaidj proper to be read by all injtkeepert 
and their servatUs ; with the omra/, and qjftMe 
behaviour^ of a beautiful ymmg lady ; which may 
teach persmia of condition how thty may aequirt 
the love of the whole world. 

The landlady, remembering that Susan 
had been tlie oilly person out of bed when 
the door was burst open, resorted presently 
to her, to inquire into the first occasion of 
the disturfaanoey as well as who the strange 
^ntleman WM^ and when and how he ar- 
rived. 

Susan related the ^ole story, which the 
reader knows already, varying the truth only 
in some circumstances, as she saw conve- 
nient, and totally concealing tlie money 
which she liad received. But whereas her 
mistress had, in the preface to her inquiry, 
spoken much in compassion for the friglit the 
lady had bt^en in, concerning any intended 
depredations on her virtue, Susan could not 
help endeavouring to quiet the concern 
which her mistress seemed to be under on 
that account, by swearing heartily she ssmr 
Jones leap out from her fed. . . 

The landlady fell into a violent ngjB^ af^/V^^i- 
these words. ' A likely story, truly,' cried, i^ t^^ 
she, * tliat a woman should cry out, andeft- . >||^ 
deavour to expose heraielC^\^\!oa\.^'Mk^QBfc^ « "* 
case'. I dfiuxe to ^ixksm ^\«x>q«^^^ 'NJwA '^'^ 
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any lady can j^ve of her virtue, than her 
crying out, which, I believe, twenty people 
can witness for her she did? I l)e^, madum, 
you would spread no such scandal of any 
of my iruests ; for it will not only reflect on 
them, but ujxin the house ; and I am sure 
no va^bonds, nor wicked beggarly jwople, 
comeliere.' 

* Well,' says Susan, *then I must not be- 
lieve my own eyes.' — 'No, indeed, must 
you not, always,^ answered her mistress; 
* I would not have l)elieved my own eyes 
against such good gentlef()lks. I hnve not 
had a better supper ordered this half-year 
tlian thev onlt-red last nii^lit; ami so easy 
and good-humoured were they, that fhey 
found no iault with my Worcestershin^ 
perry, which 1 sold them for ehamj)airne ; 
and to be sure it is as well tiisted, and as 
wholesome, us the liest cham])agne in the 
kingdom, otherAvisi* I would scorn to give 
it ^?m; and they drank me two bottles. 
No, no, I will nev('r Ix^lieve any harm of 
such sober giXHi sort oi' people.' 

Susan Iwing thus silt-ne^d, her mistress 
pn»ceeded tootluT matters, ' And so you 
tell me,' continued she, Hhnt the strangt' 
gentleman came i>o.st, and there is a ti>ot- 
nian without with the horses ; why, then, 
he is c^Ttainlv some of your great gentle- 
folks too. \Vhv did not vou ask him whe- 
ther he'd have any 8uj)i)tT? I think In; is 
in tJie other gi'ntlcman's room ; go up, and 
ask whether he called. Perhajw he'll order 
BomethiniT) when he finds any body stirring 
in the housf to dress it. Now don't com- 
mit any of your usual blunders, bv telling 
him the fire's out, and the tbwls alive. 
And if he should order mutton, don't blab out 
tJiat we have none. The butcher, I know, 
killed a sheep just belbre I went to bed, and 
he never refuses to cut it up warm when I 
desire it. Go, rememU'r there's all sorts 
of mutton and fowls; go, open the d(H>r 
with — gentlemen, d'ye e^dl? and if they say 
nothingtask what his honour will be pleased 
to have fiv supiKT ? Don't forget his ho- 
noar. Go ; if ymi don't minif all these 
matten better, you'll never come to any 
thing.' 

Sunn departed, and soon returned with 
an account, that the two gentlemen were 
got both into the same bed. * Two gentle- 
men,' says the landlady, *in the same bed ! 
that's im])ossible; they are two arrant 
Bcrulw, I warrant them; and, I Iwlieve, 
younc Squire Allworthy guessed right, that 
the fellow intended to rob her ladyship; 
for if he had broke open the lady^s door 
with any ol* the* wicked designs of' a gen- 
tlemaa,lie would never have sneaked away 
to another room, to save the expt?nse of a 
aupper and a bed to himself. They are 
certainly thieves, and theit searching ailer 
m wife a nothing but a pretence.' 



In these censures, my landlady did Mr-/ 
Fitxpatrick great injustice ; for he was 
realty born a gentleman, though not worth 
a groat; and thougii, ])t?rha{)s, he had 
some few blemishes in his heart as well as 
in his head, yet being a sneaking or aigr- 
gardly fellow was not one of them* In 
reality he was so generous a man, that, 
whereas he had recirived a very liandsome 
fi>rtune with his wife, he had now spent 
every jM^nny of it, except some little pit- 
tance which was settled upon her; and, 
in order to ])osses8 himself of this, he had 
used her with such cruelty, that, tt»g<^ther 
with his jealousy, which was of the nitter- 
est kind, it had f(>rced the poor woman to 
run away from him. 

This gentleman, then, being well tired 
with his lonir i«)urney Worn Cliester in one 
day, with which, and some good dry blows 
he had reeeivt.'d in 1h(^ scuffle, his bones 
were so sore, that, added to the soreness 
of his mind, it had quite deprived him of 
any appetite for eating. And being now 
so violently disappointed in the woman, 
whom, at the maid's instance, he had mis- 
taken for his wife, it never once entered 
into his head, that she micrht nevertheless 
l>e in the house, tliough he had erred in 
the first ])erson he nad attacked. He 
therefore yii'lded to the dissuasion of his 
friend, from searching any farther af\er 
her that night, and accepted the kind offer 



of part of 1 1 is bed. 
The fix 



footman and post-boy were in a 
difK'rent disposition. They were more 
ready to order than the landlady was to 
provide ; however, after being pn*tty well 
satisfied by them of the real truth of tlie 
case, and that Mr. Fitzpa trick was no 
thief, she w^^s at length prevailed on to 
set some cold nurat lielbre them, wliirh 
they were devouring with great greedi- 
ness, when Partridge came into the kitch- 
en. He had l>een first awaked by the 
hurry which we have before seen ; and 
while lie was endeavouring to compt»*ie 
himself airain on his pillow, a screech-owl 
had given him such a serenade at his win- 
dow, that lie leaped in a most horrible 
affriirht from his Ix'd, and, huddling on his 
clothes with great expedition, ran down to 
the protection of the company, whom he 
lieard talking below in the kitchen. 

His arrival detained my landlady from 
returning to her rest ; for she was just 
about to leave the other two guests to the 
care of Susan ; but the friend of young 
Squire Allworthy was not to \ye so ne- 
glected, esj)ecially as he called ft)r a i)int 
of wine to be mulled. She immediately 
ol)eyed, bv putting the same quantity of 
perry to the fire ; for tJiis readily answered 
to the name of every kind of wine. 
\ TVm& Irish footman was retired to bed 
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ftnd the post-boy was going to follow ; but 
Partridge invited him to stay and partake 
of Iiis wine, which the lad very thanklully 
accepted. The schoolmaster was indeed 
afraid to return to bed by himself; and as 
he did not know how soon he might lose 
the company of my landlady, he was re- 
solved to secure that of the boy, in whose 
presence he apprehended no danger from 
tlie devil, or any of his adherents. 

And now arrived another post-boy at the 
gate ; upon which Susan, being ordered 
out, returned, intrtNlucing two i^bung wo- 
men in riding-habits, one of which was so 
very richly laced, that Partridce and the 
po$t-b<iy instantly started from their chairs, 
and my landlady fell to her courtesies, and 
her lailyships, with irreat eajo^erness. 

The lady in the rich liabit said, with a 
smile of great condescension, * W you will 
give me leave, madam, I will warm myself 
a few minutes at your kitclien fire ; lor it 
is really very cold; but I must insist on 
disturbmg no one from his seat.' Tliis 
was spoken on account of Partridge, who 
had retreated to the other end of the room, 
struck with the utmost awe and astonish- 
ment at the splendour of the lady's dress. 
Indeed, she liad a much better title to re- 
spect than this, for she was one of the most 
beautiful creatures in the world. 

The lady earnestly desired Partridge to 
return to his seat ; but could not prevail. 
She tlien pulled oti'her gloves, and displayed 
to the fire two hands which had every pro- 
perty of snow in them, except that of melt- 
mg. Her companion, who was indeed her 
maid, likewise pulled off lier gloves, and 
discovered what bore an exact resemblance, 
in cold and colour, to a piece of frozen beef. 

* I wish, madam,' quoth the latter, * your 
ladyship would not tliink of goini^ any far- 
ther to-night. I am terribly atraid your 
ladyship will not be able In bear the fa- 
tigue.' 

* Why sure,' cries the landlady, *her 
ladyship's honour can never intend iL O, 
bless me! fartlier to-night, indeed! let me 

beseech your ladyship not to think on't- 

But, to lie sure, your ladyship can't. What 
will your honour be pleased to have lor 
supper? I have mutton of all kinds, and 
some nice cliicken. 

'I think, madam,' said tlie lady, *it 
would be rather breakfjLst than supper; 
hut 1 cannot eat any thing ; and if I stay, 
shall only lie down for an hour or two. 
H«>wever, if you please, madam, you may 
get me a little sack-whey, made very small 
and thin.' 

* Yes, madam,' cries the mistress of the 
house, ' I have some excellent white wine.' 
— * You have no sack, then ?' nays the lady. 
* Yes, an't please your honour, I have ; I 
may challenge the country for tliat — but 
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let me beg your ladyship to eat some- 
tliin^.' 

* Upon my word, I can't ett a moraeJ,' 
answered tlie lady ; * and I shall be much 
obliged to you, if you will please to get my 
apartment ready as soon as possible ; fori 
am resolved to be on KorseDack again in 
three lioura.' 

*Why, Susan,' cries the landlady, *is 
there a fire lit yet in tlie Wild-goose ? — ^I 
am sorry, madam, all my best rooms are 
full Several people of the first quality are 
now in bed. Here^s a great vouiu^ squire, 
and many otlier great gentlefofks ofquality. 
Susan aiiswcred, 'T'iiat the Irish gentle- 
men were g«)t in the Wild-goose.* 

' Was ever any thing like it !' says the 
mistress; 'why Uie devil would you not 
keep some of the best rooms lor the quality, 
when you know scarce a day passes with- 
out some calling here ? ^If they be ^n- 

tlemcn, I am certain, when they Enow it is 
ibrher ladyship, they will get up again.' 

' Not upon my account, says the lady ; 
' I will have no person disturbed for me* 
If you have a room that is commonly de- 
cent, it will serve me very well, though it 
be never so plain. I beg, madam, you 
will not give yourself so much trouble 
on my account. — 'O, madam!' cries the 
other, * I have several good rooms, for that 
matter, but none good enough for your ho- 
nour's ladysliip. However, as you are so 
cimdcscen^ing to take up with the best I 
have, do, Susan, get a fire in the Rose this 
minute. Will your ladyship be pleased to 
go up now, or stay till the fire is lighted ?' 
— ' I tliink, I have sufficiently warmed my- 
self,' answered the lady ; * so, if you please, 
I will go now. I am afraid I have kept 
people, and particularly that ^ntleman, 
(meaning Partridge,) too long in the cold 
already. Indeed, I cannot l^ar to think 
of keeping any person from the fire this 
dreadful weatlier.' — She then departed 
with her maid, the landlady marcliing with 
two lighted candles before her. 

When that good woman returned, the 
conversation in the kitchen was all upon 
the charms of the young lady. There ]i» 
indeed, in perfect licauty, a ])ower irineh 
none almost can withstand ; for my knd* 
lady, thouj^h she was not pleased at ^tfaa 
negative given to the supiKT, declared 'she 
had never seen so lovely a creature. Par- 
tridge ran out into the most extravagant 
enccmiiums on her face, though he could 
not refrain from paying some compliments 
to the irold-lace on her habit ; the post-boy 
sung forth the praises of her goodness, 
which were likewise echoed by the post- 
boy, who ivas now come in. * She's a 
tnic gof»d lady, I warrant her,' sajrs he; 
' fi)r she hath mercy up<m diind) creatures; 4^ 
for she asked me every now and Uieu upon 
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iht jounKf, if I did not think she should 
hurt the horaes by riding too fast; and 
when she came in,iihe ctinrfced mc to give 
them u much com aa ever they would 

Such channa are there in aflnbility, nnd 
M sure is it to aitnict llic praisi-s of all 
kinds of people. It may, indeed, be com- 
pmred to the «'lebraicd Mrs. Hussey.* Il 
is equally sure lo mt off I'very frniole per- 
fection to i)ie liigliCKt advantiigr, riuI to 
palliate and ciiiceal every defect. A (>hort 
reflection, which we could not Ihrbear ma- 
king in this place, wliore my rcrulcr hath 
Ken the Invfliness ot'aiiBliabIc deportment ; 
and truth will now oblige us to contrast it, 
bf showing the reverse. 



CHAPTER IV. 
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The lady had no sooner laid iu-rsclf ou 
her pillow, tlian tlie ivaituig-wonian re- 
turned to the kitclien lu rciriilc with some 
of titose dainties which lier niistresa Iiad 

The company, at her entrance, tdiowrd 
her the same respect which they iiad bcli>re 
paid to her mistresf, by rising; but alic 
lorgot to imitate her, by desiring tliem to 
ait down again. Indeed, it was sr^rcc 
possible tiiey sliuuld luive dune so ; lor alie 
]daced lier chair in sncli a posture, as to 
occupy almost the whole fire. She tlien 
ordered a chicken tn in- broiled that inHlniil, 
declaring, if it was nut ready in n (lunrtcr 
of an huur.slicwouldnutBtayliirit. Now, 
tliough llie said chicken was Uien at tikisI 
in tlie stable, and ri'quin-d tlie several ccre- 
moniea_ of catching, killing, and pickiii;:, 
before it was brought to the gridiron, my 
landlady would nevertlieless have under- 
taken to do all within tlie time; butthe guest 
being unfortunately ndniiltwl behind the 
acenes, must have oeenwiinesstothe/our- 
hme: the poor woman was, therefore, 
obliged to confess that she had none in the 
hnuM} ' but, mailam,' said she, ' I can gel 
any kind of mutton in an instant from the 
buteher'B.' 

' Do you thiitk, then,' answered the wait- 
itu-ffenllewomau, 'that ) have the stomach 
ofahorae, to eat mutton ol this time of 
night? Sure you people that keep inns 
unagine your bettera are like voureclves. 
Indeed, I expect to get nothing at this 



miagine you 

Indeed, I expect to get nothing a 

wretched place. I wonder my lady i 



•ttm at il, 1 suppose none but tradesmen 
and grasiera ever call here.' The lamiiady 
flred at this indignity oRcred to her houae ; 
however, she suppressed her temper, and 



contented herself with saying, ' Very gooi 
quality frequented it, she thanked Heaven t* 
— ' Don't tell me,' cries the other, 'ofqualityl 
I belie\'e I know more of people of quaK^ 
than such aa you. — But, prithee, without 
trouUinir me with any of your impertincuee, 
,do tell me whni I ran have for siippt-r; lor 
though 1 cannot eat horsc-Ae^, I am mlly 
hungiy,' — ' Why, tnily, madam,' answere<l 
the landlady, ' you rould not take me again 
, at sucli a disadvantage; lor I muM cunti'ss I 
have nothing in tlie house, unless a cold 
])icce of bei-f^ whicl^ indeed, a gentleman's 
lout man and tlicnoat-buyhaii'c almost cleared 
to the bone.' — 'Woman,' said Mrv. Abigail, 
(no titr sliortness we will call her.) ' I entreat 
ymi not to make me sick. If 1 had lasted a 
month, I could not cat what had been 
toudicd by the fingers of audi fellows : Is 
(here nothnig neat or decent to be had in 
this horrid place?'— 'What think you of 
some ei^ and bacon, nuidam.'' said the 
landlady. ' Are your ffftp new laid ? Are 
you ecr'lain tlicy were laid tivday ? And let 
me liave tlut bacon cut very nice and thin ; 
for I can't endure any tlimg that's gross. 
Pritliec, try if you ran do a little lolerablT 
tor once, and [km'ttliink you ha vea farmer's 
wifl<,or some of I hose creatures in the house.* 
The landlady began then to handle her knife ; 
but the otiicr slopped her, saying, ' Gootl 
woman, I must uisiHt upon your first washing 
your hands; for I am exirrniely nice, and 
have been always used from my cradle lo 
have every itung in the most elegant man- 

Thc landlady, who governed herself witli 
much dilficnltv, began now the necesHnry 
operations ; fiir ns to Susan, she was uiler- 
ly rejivteil, and with such disdain, that the 
poor wench was as hard nut to it to 
restrain Iu.t liands fnim violenre, u her 
mistress had been loholdhcFiungue. This 
indeed Susan did nut entirely; liir though 
she literally kept it within her teeth, yet 
Ihere it muttered many * many-come-uns, 
as good Hcsh and blood as yourself;' with 
other such uidignant phrases. 

While the supper was preparing, Mrs. 
Abigail began lo lament she had nut or- 
dered a fire io tlie parlour; but, she nid, 
that it was now loo late. ' However,' said 
she, ' I have novelty lo recommend a kitch- 
en ; lor I do not l)clieve I ever eat in one 
hpfure.' Then turning to the post-boys, 
she asked them, 'Why they were nut in the 
stable with their horses? If Innisteatmy 
hard fare here, madam,' cries she to the 
landladv, ' I beg the kiteheci may be kept 
clear, that I may not be surrounded with 
all the blackguanjs Ui town. As fiir you, 
«r,' savs she to Partridge, ' you look some- 
what like a gi^ntleman, and may sit still, if 
vou please; I don't desire to disturb any 
body out mob.' 
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*Ye«, yes, madara,' cries Partridge, 'I am 
a gentleman, I do aHsiire you, and 1 am nut 
8u easily to be disturbed. Aon semper cox 
eoiualia est verho nomiMativus.* This Latin 
■he took to be some affront, and answered, 
'You may be a gentleman, sir; but you 
don't show yourself* as one, to talk Latin to 
a woman.' Partridge made a gentle reply, 
and concluded with more Latin; upon 
which she tossed up her nose, and contents 
ed herself by ahusmg liim witJi tlie name 
of a great scholar. 

The supper being now on the table, Mrs. 
Abigail eat very heartily, for so delicate a 
person ; and while a second course of the 
same was by her order preparing, she said, 
' And so, madam, you tell me your house 
is frequented by people of great quality ?' 

The landlady answered in the affirma- 
tive, saying, 'There were a great many 
very mx)d quality and g«*ntlelolks in it now. 
Tiiere's young Squire Allworthy, as tliat 
gentleman there knows.' 

' And pray who is this youuir gt'ntleman 
of quality, this young Squire Allworthy?' 
said Abigail. 

* Who should he be,' answered Partridge, 
'but the son and heir of the great Squire 
Allworthy, of Somersetshire.' 

* Up(m my wonU' said she, *you tell me 
strange news; fori know Mr. Allwortliy 
of Somersctsliire very well, and I know he 
hath no son alive ?' 

The landlady pricked up her ears at tin's, 
and Partridgff looked a little confounded. 
However, after a short hesitation, he an- 
swered, * hulerd. Madam, it is true, everv 
Uxly doth not know him to be S(|uire AlU 
worthy's son ; for he was never married to 
his mother; but his son he ctertainly is, and 
wilt be his heir too, asrertainlv as his name 
is Jones. At that wonU Abigail let drop 
the iKicon, which she was conveyintr to her 
mouth, and crieil out, ^ You surprise me, 
sir ! Is it possible Mr. Jones should Ije now 
in the hoase ?' — * Qiiare non ^ answeretl 
Partridg(>, * it is possible, and it is certain.' 

Abigail now made haste to finish the re- 
mainder of her meal, and then repaired 
back to her mistress, when the conversa- 
tion passed, which may be read m tlie next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 

Skowmg who the otmtMe lady and her unamuMc 

maid were. 

As, in th<* nhuith of June, the damask 
m8P, which chance hath planted among the 
Hiies, with their candid hue mixes his Ver- 
million ; or, as some playsome heifer in the 
pleasant month of May ditfuses her (hiorile- 
rous breath over the llowcry meadows ; or 
as, in the blooming month of April, the gen- 



tle, constant dove, perched on some fair 
bou£:h, sits meditating on her mate; so, 
looking a hundred chanus and breathing as 
many sweets, her thoughts being fixeaon 
her 'Tommy, with a lieart as gocxl and in- 
nocent as )ier fae« was beautiful, Sophia, 
(for it was she liersell*,) lay reclining her 
lovely licad on her hand, when her maid 
entered the room, and, running directly to 
the bed, cried, 'Madam — madam — who 




dam, it is one worth a hundred fathers; Mr. 
Jones himself is here at tliis very instant.' 
' Mr. Jones !' aayn Sophia, ' it is impossible ! 
I cannot be so ftirtunate.' Her maid aver- 
red the fact, and was presently despatched 
by her mistress to order him to be called ; 
for she said she was resolved to see him 
immediately. 

Mrs. Honour had no sooner lefl the kitch- 
en in the manner we have before seen, than 
the landlady fell seven^ly ui)on her. The 
pH)r woman had, indeecf, been loading her 
iieart with foul language for some time, and 
now it scoured out of her mouth, as filth 
doth from a mud-cart, when the board 
which confines it is removed. Partridge, 
likewise, shovelled in his share of calumny, 
and, (what may surjjrise tlie reader,) not 
only l)espattere<l the maid, but attempted 
to sully the lily-white character of Sophia 
herself. 'Never a barrel the bt^tter lier- 
rinir,' cries he. * Aloscitur d, socio, is a true 
sayinij. It must be confessed, indeed, that 
tlie laily in the fine i^riiieiits is the civiller 
of the two; but I warnuit neither of tliem 
are a bit better than they should be. A 
couple of Balh trulls. Til answer for them ; 
your quality don^ ride about at this time 
(V niirht without ser\'ants/ — * 'Sljodlikens, 
and that^s true,' cries the landlady; 'you 
have certainly hit upon the very matter; 
for quality doift e^une into a house with- 
out bespeaking a sup))er, whether they eat 
or no.' 

While they were thus disconrsipg^ Mra. 
Honour returned, and discharged her com- 
mission, by bidding the landlady immedi- 
ately wake Mr. Jones, and tell him m lady 
wanted to speak witli him. The lBndla4y 
referred her to Partridge, saying, ' He was 
the squire's friend ; but, for her part, she 
never called men-folks, especially gentle- 
men,' and llien walked sullenly out of the 
kitchen. Honour applied herself to Par- 
tridge ; but he refused: 'lor my friend,' 
eries he, ' went to hui very late, and he 
would he very anirry t<» be disturbed so 
sor)n.' Mrs. Honour insisted still to have 
him called, saying, ' She was sure, instead 
of being angry, that he wouhl Im? to the 
higliest degree delighted when he knew the 
occasion.'—' Anothei \isafc \w\!«\^% >2>fc 
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might,' cries Partridge ; ' but non omnia 
possumuB omnes ; One woman is eiiougli at 
once for a reasonable man.' — * What do 
you mean by one woman, fellow!' cries 
Honour. * Sonc of your fellow,' answer- 
ed Partridpe. He then proceeded to in- 
fi)rm her plainly, that Jones was in bed 
with a wench, and made use of an expres- 
sion too indelicate to be )iere inserted; 
which so enrajrod Mrs. Honour, that she 
called him jackana])es, and returned in a 
violent hurrv to her mistress, whom slie 
acquainted with X\\e success of her errand, 
and with the account she had received ; 
which, if possible, she exajrfifcrated, being 
as an^jfry witli Jones, as if he had pro- 
nounced all the words that came from tlie 
moutli of Partridge. She discharged a tor- 
rent of abuse on tlie master, and advised 
her mistn'ss to quit all thoughts of a man 
who had never shown himself dcsen'ing of 
her. She then ripped up the story of Mol- 
ly Seagrim, and gave the most malicious 
turn to his formerly quitting Sophia her- 
self; which, i must confess, the present 
incident not a little countenanced. 

The spirits of Sophia were too much dis- 
mpated by concern, to enable her to stop 
the torrent of lier maid. At last, however, 
she interrupted her, saving, * I never can 
believe tliis ; some villain hath belied him. 
You say you had it from liis friend ; but 
surely it is not llic office of a friend to l>e- 
tray such secrets.' — * I su])pose,' cries Ht>- 
nour, * the lellow is his pimp ; for I never 
saw so ill-looked a villa m. Besides, such 
profligate rakes as Mr. Jones are never 
ashamed of these matters.' 

To say the truth, this behaviour of Par- 
tridge was a little inexcusable ; but he had 
not slept oir the effect of the dose which he 
swallowed the evening before ; which had, 
in the morning, received the addition of 
above a pint of wine, or, indeed, rather of 
malt spints. for the perry was by no means 
pure. Now that part of his liead which 
Nature designed for the reservoir of drink, 
being very shallow, a small quantity of 
liquor overflowed it, and ojK'ned the sluices 
of his heart ; so that all tlie secrets there 
deposited run out. These sluices were, 
inaeed, naturally very ill secured. To 

five the best-natured turn we can to his 
isposition, he was a very honest man ; for 
as ne was the most inquisitive of mortals, 
and eternally prying mto the secrets of 
others; so he very faitlifully paid them 
b}r communicating, in return, every thing 
within his knowledge. 

While Sophia^ tormented with anxiety, 
knew not what to believe, nor what reso- 
lutk)n to take, Susan arrived with the sack- 
whey. Mrs. Honour immediately advised 
ber miaireas, in a whispefi to pump this 
wench, who, probabtyi ooidd iuDrm Wt of 



the truth. Sophia approved it, and began 
as follows : * Come hither, child ; now an- 
swer me truly what I am going to ask you^ 
and I promise you I ivill very well reward 
you. Is there a young gentleman in this 
house, a handsome voung gentleman, tliat 
— * Here Sophia blushed, and was con- 
founded. *A young gentleman,' cries 
Honour, 'tliat came liither in company 
with that saucy rascal who is now in the 
kitchen ?' Susan answered, ' There was.' 
— * Do you know any tiling of anv lady ?' 
continues Sophia: *any lady? I (fon't ask 
vou whether she is handsome or no ; per- 
haps she is not, that's nothing to the pur- 
pose; but do you know of any lady?' — 
* La ! madam, cries Honour, * yon will 
make a very bad examiner. Harkec, child,' 
says she, * is not that very young gentle- 
man now in bed with some nasty trull or 
other .*'' Here Susan smiled, aiicf 'was si- 
lent. * Answer the question, child,' says 
Sophia, *and here's a guinea for you.' — 
'A guinea! madam,' cries Susan; * I^, 
what s a guinea ? If mv mistress should 
know it, I shall certainly lose my place that 
very instant.' — * Here's another for you,' 
says Sophia, ' and I promise you faithfully 
your mistress shall never know it.' Susan, 
a(\er a verv short hesitation, took the 
money, and told the whole story, concluding 
with saying, *lf you have any great curi- 
osity, madam, I can steal softly into his 
roimi, and see whether he be in his own 
bed or no.' She accordingly did this by 
Sophia's desire, and returned with an an- 
swer in the negative. 

Sophia now trembled and tunied pale. 
Mrs. Honour begged her to be comforted, 
and not to think anv more of so worthless 
a fellow. * Why, tliere,' says Susan, * I 
hope, madam, your ladyship won't be of- 
fended ; but prav, madam, is not your 
ladyship's name Madam Soplua Western ?' 
— * How is it possible you should know 
me ?' answered Sophia. ' W^hy, that man 
that tlie gentlewoman spoke of, who is in 
the kitchen, told about you last night. ^ But 
I hope your ladyship is not angry with 
me.' — * Indeed, cfiild, said she, * fam not ; 
pray tell me all, and I promise you I'll re- 
ward you.' — ' Why, madam,' continued 
Susan, ' that man told us all in the kitchen, 
that Madam Sophia Western — Indeed, I 
don't know how to bring it out.' Here 
she stopped, till having received encourage- 
ment from Sophia, and being vehemently 
pressed by Mrs. Honour, she proceeded 
thus : — ' I^e told us, madam, though to be 
sure it is all a lie, that your ladyship was 
dying for love of the y^mg squire, and 
that he was going to the wars, to get rid 
of you. I thought to myself then he was 
a lalse-hearted wretch; but now to see 
,auch a fine, rich, beautiful lady as you be, 
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forsaken for such an ordinary woman ; for 
to be sure so she is, and another man's 
wife into the bargain. It is such a strange, 
unnatural thing, in a manner.' 

Sophia gavelier a third guinea, and, tell- 
ing her she would certainly he her friend, if 
she mentioned not}iing of what had passed, 
nor infcirmed any one who slie was, dis- 
missed the girl, with orders to the post-boy 
to ^'t t}ie horses ready immediately. 

Being now let\ alone with her maid, she 
tok' her trusty waitiiijff-woman, ' That she 
never was more easy tBan at present. I am 
no\% convinced,' said she. ' he is not only a 
villain, but a low despicable wretch. I can 
forgive all rather than his (Exposing my name 
in so barbarous a manner. That renders 
him the object of my ccmtempt. Yes, 
Honour, I am now easy ; I am indeed ; I 
am very easy ;' and tlien she burst into a 
violent flood of tears. 

After a short interval spent by Sophia, 
chiefly in crying, and assuring her maid that 
she was perfectly easy, Susan arrived with 
an account tliat the horses were ready, when 
a very extraordinary thouirht suggested 
itself to our voung heroine,T)y which Mr. 
Jones would be acquainted with her having 
been at the inn, in a way, which, if any 
sparks of affection for her remained in him, 
would be at least some punisluuent for his 
faults. 

The reader will be pleased to remember a 
little muff, which liath had the honour of 
being more than once remembered already 
in tliis liistorv. This mufi^ ever since the 
departure of Mr. Jones, had been the con- 
stant cx>mpanion of Sopliia by day, and her 
bed-fellow bv niirlit: and this muff hIic had 
at this very instant upon her ann ; whence 
she took it off with great indignation, and, 
liaving written her name with her pencil 
upon a piece of paper which she pinned to 
it, she bribed the maid to convey it into the 
empty bed of Mr. Jones, in which, if he did 
not find it, she charged her to take some 
method of conveying it before his eyes in 
tlie morning. 

Then, having paid for what Mrs. Honour 
had eaten, in which hill was included an ac- 
count for what she herself might have eatrn, 
she mounted her horse, and once more assu- 
ring her companion that she was pi'rfectly 
easy, continued her journey. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Containing^ among other things^ the ingenuity of 
Pariruige, the inadness of Jonet^ and the folly of 
Fitzpatriek, 

It was now past five in the moniing, and 
other company began to rise and C4)me to 
the kitchen, among whom were the sergeant 
and the coaclunan, wlio, being thuroughl/ 



reconciled, made a libation, or, in the Kngiiah 
phrase, drank a hearty cup together. 

In this drinking, nothing more remarkablo 
hapi)ened tlian the behaviour of Partridge, 
who, when the sergeant drank a health to 
King George, rer>eated only the word King; 
nor could he be Drought to utter more ; wr 
thougii he was going to fight against liis 
own cause, yet he could not be prevailed 
upon to drink against it. 

Mr. Jones, Ixiing now returned to liis own 
bed, (but from whence he returned we must 
beg to be excused relating,) summoned Par- 
tridge from this agret^able comiwmy, who, 
af\er a ceremonious preface, havinj^ obtained 
leave to offer Ins advice, delivered himself as 
follows : 

' It is, sir, an old saying, and a true one, 
that a wise man may sometimes learn coun- 
sel from a fool; 1 wish, therefore, I might be 
Ro bold as to oflfer you my advice, which is 
to return home again, and leave these hor^ 
rida hella, tliese bloody wars, to fellows who 
are contented to swallow gunpowder, be- 
cause tliev have nothing el^ to eat. Now 
every body knows your honour wants for 
nothing at home; wnen that's the case, why 
should any man travel abroad?' 

* Partridge,' cries Jones, ' thou art cer- 
tainly a coward: I wish, therefore, thou 
would'st return home thyself, and trouble 
me no more.' 

* I ask your honour's pardon,' cries Par- 
tridge, 'I spoke on your account more 
than my own ; for as to me, Heaven 
knows my circumstances are bad enough, 
and I am so far from being afraid, that I 
value a pistol, or a blunderbuss, or any 
such thing, no more than a pop-gun. 
Every maii must die once, and what sig- 
nifies the manner how; besides, perhaps, 
I may come off with the loss only of an 
arm or a leg. I assure you, sir, I was never 
less afraid in my life ; and so if your ho- 
nour is resolved to go on, I am resolved to 
follow you. But, in that case, I wish I 
might give my opinitm. To be sure, it is 
a «can<lalous way of travelling, for a great 
gentleman like you to walk afoot. Now 
here are two or three gcH)d liorses in the 
stable, which the landlord will certainly 
make no scruple of tnisting you with; but 
if he should, I can easily "contrive to take 
them; and, let the worst come to the- 
worst, the king would certainly pardon 
you, as you are (Toing to fight in his cause.' 

Now as the lionesty of Partriflge was 
equal to his understanding, and both dealt 
only in small matters, he would never have 
attempted a roguery of this kind, had he 
not imagined it altogether safe ; for he was 
one of those who have more consideration 
of the f^tdlqm than of the fitness of things ; 
but, in redltr. *- ♦hought Kft to\^v V>»«^ 
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for, besides that lie doubted not but the 
name of Mr. All worthy would sufficiently 

auiet the landlord, he conceived they 
[lould be altogether safe, whatever turn 
affairs might take ; as Jones, he imni;inc(1, 
would have friends enoiitrh on one side, 
and as his friends would as well b'ccure 
him on the other. 

When Mr. Jones found that Partridfire 
was in earni^st in this pro]M>sal, he verv 
severely rebuked him, and that in such 
bitter terms, that the other attempted to 
laugh it off, and prcHcntly turned the dis- 
course to other matters ; savin":, he be- 
lieved they were then in a bawdy-house, 
and that he had with nnich ado prevented 
two wenches from disturbing his honour 
in the middle of the niirht, *Hev-dav!' 
Bays he, *I believe they got into your 
chamber whether I would or no ; il)r here 
lies tlie muff of (me of them on the ground.' 
Indeed, as Jones returned to his IkhI in the 
dark, he had never perceived the muff on 
the quilt, and in leaping into his bed, he 
had tumbled it on the noor. This Par- 
tridge now took up, and was going to put 
into his pocket, when Jones desired to sec 
it. The muff was so very remarkable, 
that our hero might {)ossibIy have recol- 
lected it withiHit tlie inlbrmation annexed. 
But his memory was not put to that hard 
office ; for at the same instant he saw and 
read the words 'Sophia Western' up<m 
the paper which was pinned to it. His 
looks now grew frantic in a moment, and 
he eagerly cried out, * Oh ! Heavens, how 
came this muff here!' — *I know no more 
than your honour,' cried Partridge; *but 
I saw it upon the arm of one of the women 
who would have diHturbed you, if I would 
have suffered them.' — * Where are they?' 
^arin Jones, jumping out of bed, and laying 
'^Md of hit clothes. *Many miles off,1 
DeBove, by this time,' said PaVtrid^. And 
now Joneti upon further inquiry, was 
sufficiently aaBOed that the bearer of this 
muff was no other than tlic lovely Sophia 
herself. 

^ The behaviour of Jones on this occasion, 
his thoughts, his looks, his words, his ac- 
tions, were such as beggar all descri])tion. 
Ajfler many bitter execrations on Partridge, 
mnd not fewer on himself, he ordered the 
poor fellow, who was frightened out of his 
wits, to run down and hfre him horses at 
any rate ; and a very few minutes after- 
wards, having shuffled on his clothes, lie 
hastened down stairs to execute tlie orders 
himself, which he had just bef<)re given. 

But before we proceed to what passed 
on his arrival in the kitchen, it will be ne- 
cessary to recur to what had there hap- 
pened since Partridge had first left it on 
aia master'a summons. 



his party, when the two Irish gentlemen 
arose, and came down stairs; both com* 
plaining, that they had been so often waked 
t)v the noises in the inn, that they had 
never once been able to close tlieireyes all 
nitrht. 

The coach wliich had brought the young 
lady and her maid, and which, perhaps, the 
reader may have hitherto conchided was her 
own, wa« indeed a return-coach belonging 
to Mr. King, of Bath, one of the worthiest 
and honestest men tiiat ever dealt in liorsc- 
llesh, and whose coaches we heartily recom- 
mend to all our readers who travel tliat road. 
By whieli means, tliey may, perltaps, have 
the pleasure of ridintr in the v«Ty coach, and 
U'ing driven by the very coachman, tliat is 
recorded in this history. 

The coachman ha\nng but two passen- 
gers, and hearing Mr. Mucklaclilan was 
going to Bath, oflen'd to carry him thither 
at a very moderate i)rice. He was induced 
to this by tlie report of the hostler, who said, 
that the horse which Mr. Macklachian had 
hired from Worcester, would be much more 
pleased with returning to his friends there, 
than to pn)secute a long journey ; for tliat 
the said horse was rather a two-legged tlum 
a four-lei2ged animal. 

Mr. Macklachian immediately closed f\i«h 
the proposal of the coachman, and, at the 
same time, persuaded his friend Fitzpa trick 
to accept ol the fourth place in the coach. 
This conveyance the soreness of his bones 
made more afrrceable to him tlian a horse ; 
and UMng well assured of meeting witli his 
wife at Bath, he tliought a little delay would 
be of no consequence. 

Macklaclilan, who was much the sharper 
man of the two, no sooner heard that this 
lady came from Chester, with the other cir- 
cumstances which he learned from the liost- 
ler, tlian it came into his head that she nught 
possibly l)c his friend's wife ; and presently 
acquainted him with this suspicion, which 
had never once occurred to Fflzpatrick him- 
self. To say the truth, he was one of those 
compositions which nature makes up m too 
great a hurry, and forgets to put any brains 
mto their head. 

Now it happens to this sort of men, as to 
bad hounds, who never hit off a fault them- 
selves; but no sooner doth a dog of sagacity 
open his mouth, than tliey immediately do 
the same, and, witliout the guidance of any 
scent, nm directly forward as fast as they 
are able. In the siune maimer, the verv mo- 
ment Mr. Macklachian had mentioned his 
apprelicnsion, Mr. Fitzpatrick instantly con- 
curred, and flew directly up stairs, to sur- 
prise his wife, before he knew where she 
was, and imluckily, (as Fortune loves to play 
tricks with those gentlemen who put them- 
selves entirely under conduct,) ran his head 
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pose. Much Idnder was slie to me, when 
she suffgested that simile of the houuds, just 
before inserted ; since tlie poor wile may, on 
these occasions, be so justly compared to a 
hunted hare. Like tliat little wretched ani- 
mal, she uricks up her ears to listen afler the 
voice of ner pursuer; like her, flies away 
tremblinjT when she hears it ; and, like her, 
is ffener^y overtaken and destroyed in the 
end. 

This was not however the case at pre- 
sent ; for, after a long and fruitless search, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick returned to the kitchen, 
where, as if this had T)een a real chase, en- 
tered a gentleman hallooing as hunters do 
when the hounds are at a taulL He was 
just alighted from his horse, and had many 
attendants at liis heels. 

Here, reader, it may be necessary to ac- 
quaint thee with some matters, wliich, if 
tiK)u dost know already, thou art wiser than 
I take thee to be. And tin's information 
thou shalt receive in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER VU. 

In 9okiek are eonduded the adventures that luippened 
at the inn at Upton, 

In the first place, then, tliis gentleman 
just arrived was no other person than Squire 
Western himself, wlio was come hither in 
pursuit of his daughtfT; and had he fortu- 
nately been two hours earlier ,*he had not 
only found her, but his niece into the bar- 
gain ; f(»r such was the wife of Mr. Fitzpa- 
trick, who had run awjiy with her five years 
before, out of the custody of tliat s.ige lady, 
Madam West^jrn. 

Now this lady had departed from the 
inn mucli about the same lime with So- 
phia ; for having beirn waked by the voice 
of her husband, she hatl sent up for the 
landlady, and iKMUg by her nfiprised of the 
matter, had bribed tiu> good woman, at an 
extravajpint price, to furnish her with 
horses lor her es<;apo. Such prevalence 
had money in this family; and though the 
mistress would have turned away her maid 
for a corrupt hussy, if she had known as 
much as the reader, yrt she was no more 

g roof against corruption herself than poor 
usan had been. 

Mr. Western and his nephew were not 
known to one another ; nor indeed would 
the former have taken any notice of the 
latter, if he had known him; for this being 
a stoJen match, and consequently an un- 
natural one in the opinion of the good 
squire, he had, from the time of her com- 
mitting it, abandoned the poor young 
creature, wlio was then no more than 
eighteen, as a monster, and had never 
since suflered her to be named in his 
presence. 
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The kitchen was now a scene of univer- 
sal confusion. Western inquiring after his 
daughter, and Fitzpatrick aa eagerly after 
his "wife, when Jones entered the room, 
unfortunately having Sophia's muff in hia 
hand. 

As soon as Western saw Jones, he set 
up the same holloa as is used bv sportsmea 
when tlieirgame is in view, tie then im- 
mediately run up, and laid hold of Jones, 
crying, * We have got the dog-fox, I war- 
rant the bitch is not far off.' The jargoa 
which tollowed for some minutes, where 
many spoke iliflerent things at the same 
time, as it would Ije very difficult to de- 
scribe, so it would be no less unpleasant to 
read. 

Jones having, at length, shaken Mr. 
Western off, and some of the company 
having interfered between them, our hero 
protested his iimocence as to knowing any 
thing of the lady; when Parson Supple 
stepped up, and said, ' It is folly to deny 
it ; A>r why, the marks of guilt are in. thy 
hands. I 'will myself asseverate, and lund 
it bv an oath, tliat the muff thou bearest 
in thy hand belongeth unto Madam Sophia; 
for I have frequently observed her, ofmter 
days, to bear it about her.' — * My dau^i- 
ter's muff!' cries the squire, in a rage* 
' Hath he got my daughter's muff! bear 
witness, the goods are found upon him. 
ril have him uefbre a justice of peace tIA 
instant. Where is my daughter, villain ?' 
— ' Sir,' said Jones, * I beg you would be 
pacified. The muff, I acknowledge, is the 
young lady's ; but, upon my honour, I have 
never seen her.' At thesis words Westera 
lost all patience, and grew inarticulate witMP 
rage. 

Some of the servants had acquainted 
Fitzpatrick who Mr. Western was. TJie 
good Irishman, therelore, thinking Jhe W^ 
now an op|>ortuniiy to do an a«ilof aes^^r 
to his uncU\ and by that mouiiflflgllt 'pos- 
sibly obtain his liivour, atepped up to 
Jones, and cried out, * UpoVB^ conscience, 
sir, you may Im* ashamed of (fenying your 
having seen the gtMitli'man's daughter bc- 
ll>re my fare, when you know I found you 
there upon the Uh\ torri»ther.' Then turn- 
ing to Western, he otiered to conduct him 
immediately to the room where his daugh- 
ter was; which ofler beinj^ acwpted, ne, 
the squire, the panum, and some others, 
ascended (lirectly to Mrs. Waters's cham- 
lier, which they enterecl with no less vio- 
lence; tlian Mr. Fitzpatrick had done 
befi>re. 

The poor lady started from her sleep 
until as much amazement as terror, and 
In 'held at her bed-side a figure which might 
very well be supposi^d to have esc^iped but 
of bedlam. Such wildness and cxtnfusioi 
were ia tbfi Voo^ ^ ^x«\^««MtTGi\ ^' 
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no sooner saw the lady, than he started 
back, showing sufficiently by his manner, 
before he spoke, that this was not the per- 
son sought after. 

So much more tenderly do women vahie 
tht'ir reputation tliau their persons, tliat 
tliouirii the latter sronied now in more dan- 
ger than heftire ; yet, as the Ibrmer was 
secure, the lady sereametl not with such 
violence an Hlie had done on the otlier occa- 
sion. However, she no sooner found her- 
self alone, than she abandoned all thoughts 
of furtiier n'pose; and, as she had sutficieut 
reason to he dissatisHcd with her present 
hxl^in^, she dressed herself with all ixNtsi- 
ble exfx^dition. 

Mr. Western now proceeded to search 
the whole house, but to as little purpase as 
he had disturl)ed ])o«)r Mrs. Waters. He 
then returned disc^msolate into the kitclien, 
where lie found Jone8 in the custudv of his 
ser>*ant8. 

This violent uproar had raised all the 
people in the house, thoui^h it was yet 
scarcely daylight. Amoni:^ these was a 
gnvc gentleman, wlio liad the honour to 
be in the conunission of the peace tor tlie 
county of Worcester. Of which Mr. Wes- 
tern \vas no sooner infonned, than he ofl'ered 
to lay his complaint beibrc iiim. The jus- 
tice declined executing; his otfice, as he said 
he had no clerk present, nor no ixM>k about 
justice business ; and that he could not 
carry all the law in his head about stealing 
awav dau^liters, and such sort of things. 

Here Mr. Fitzpat rick offered to lend him 
his assistance, inlormiufir the company that 
he had himself Un^n bred to the law. * (And 
Ihdeed he had served tliree years as clerk 
to an attorney in the north of Ireland, when, 
choosing a genteeler walk in life, he quitted 
Ins master, came over to England, and set 
up that business wliich requires no appren- 
ticeahip, namely, tliat of a gentleman, in 
which ne had succeeded, as Lath been al- 
ready partly mentioned.) 

Mr. Fitzpatrick declared that the law 
concerning daughters was out of tlie present 
case; tliat stealing a muff was undoubtedly 
felony, and tlic goods being found uiK>n the 
person, were sullicient evidence of tJic fact. 

The magistrale, upon the encouragement 
of so learned a coadjutor, and upon the vio- 
lent intercession of the squire, was at length 
prevailed upon to seat hims«^lf in the chair 
of justice, where being placed, upon view- 
ing the muff which Jones still held in his 
hand, and upon tlie parson's swearing it to 
be the property of Mr. Western, he desired 
Mr, Fitzpatrick to draw up a commitment, 
which he wiid he would siini- 

Jones now desired to loe heard, wliich 

was at last, with difficulty, granted him. 

He then produced the evidence of Mr. Par- 

Mige, astotiM finding it; but what was 



Btfll more, Susan deposed that Sophia her- 
self had delivered tlie muff to her, and had 
ordered her to convey it into the chamber 
where Mr. Jones had found it. 

Whether a natural love of justice, or the 
extraonlinary comeliness of Jones, had 
wn)ugiit on SiL«ian to make the discovery, I 
nill not determine ; but such were tlie ef- 
fects of her evidence, that the magistrate, 
tlinm'ing himself hack in his chair, declared 
that the matter was now altogether as clear 
on the side of the prisoner, as it had bt^forc 
Ik'cu against him ; with which the parson 
concurred, sayintr, The Lord Ibrbid he 
should he instrumental in committing an 
innocent jK'rson to durance. The justice 
then an>sc, acquitted the jirisoner, and broke 
up the C4)urt. 

Mr. Western now gave* every one pre- 
si'nt a hearty curse, and inimediately order- 
\i\S his horses, departed in pursuit of his 
dauirliter, without taking the least notice of 
his nephew Fit'/jiatrick, or returning any 
answer to his claim of kindred, notwitli- 
standin:; all the obligations he had just re- 
ceived from that gentleman. In the vio- 
lence, moreover, of his hurry, and of his 
passion, he hickily forf^ot to demand the 
mulF of Jones: I say, luckily; for he would 
have died on the spot rather than have 
parted witli it. 

Jones likewise, with his friend Partridce, 
set fonvard the moment he had paid his 
reckoning, in quest of his lovely Sophia, 
whom he now resolved never more to aoan- 
don the pursuit of. Nor cxmid he bring 
himself even to take leaveof Mrs. Waters; 
of wliom he detested tlie very thouirhtii, as 
she liad been, though not designedly, the 
occasion of his missinu the happiest inter- 
view with Sophia, to whom he now vowed 
eternal coustancv. 

As for Mrs. "Waters, slie took the oppor- 
tunity of the coach which was going to 
Bath; fi)r which place she set out in cbm- 

Eanvwith the two Irish gentlemen, the 
incflady kindly lending her lier clothes ; in 
return Vor which, she was contented only 
to receive aKiut double their value, as a 
reconij)euse lor the loan. Ujwn the road 
she was j)erfectly reconciled to Mr. Fitzr 
patrick, who was a very handsome fellow, 
and indeed did all she could to console him 
in the absence; of his wife. 

Thus ended the many odd adventures 
which Mr. Jones encountered at his inn at 
Upton, where they talk, to this day, of the 
beauty and lovely behaviour of the charm- 
ing Sophia, by tiie name of the Somerset- 
shire angel. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Ill V)kkk the history goes backwwrdm 

Before we prococd any farther in our 
history, it may be proper to look a little 
back, in order to account for the extraor- 
dinary appearance of Sophia and her father 
at the inn at Upton. 

The reader may be pleased to remember, 
that, in the nintli chapter of tlie seventh 
book of our history, we left Sophia, after a 
lon^ debate between love and dutv, deci- 
ding the cause, as it usually, I believe, 
happens, in favour of the former. 

Tliis debate had arisen, as we have there 
shown, from a visit which her father had 
just before made her, in order to lorcc her 
consent to a marriage with Blifil; and 
which he had understood to be fully implied 
in her acknowledgment, ' that she neither 
must nor could refuse any absolute com- 
mand of his.' 

Now from this visit the squire retired to 
his evening potation, overjoyed at the suc- 
cess he had gained with his daughter ; and 
as he was of a social disposition, and wil- 
ling to have partakers in his happiness, the 
beer was ordered to flow very hl)erally into 
the kitchen ; so that before eleven in the 
evening, there was not a single person so- 
ber in the house, except only Mrs. Wes- 
tern herself, and the charming Sophia. 

Early in the morning a messenger was 
despatched to sununon Mr. Blifll; for 
though the squire imagined that young 
gentleman had been much less acquainted, 
than he really was, with the former aver- 
sion of his daughter ; as he had not, how- 
ever, yet received her consent, he longed 
impatiently to communicate it to him, not 
doubting but that the intended bride her- 
self woind confirm it with her lips. As to 
the wedding, it had the evening hiiforc been 
fixed, by the male parties, to be celebrated 
on the next morning save one. 

Breakfast was now set forth in the par- 
lour, where Mr. Blifil attended, and where 
the squire and his sister likewise were as- 
sembled ; and now Sophia was ordered to 
be called. 

O, Shakspeare ! had I thy pen ! O, Ho- 
garth ! had I thy pencil! then would I draw 
the picture of the p<x)r serving-man, who, 
with pale countenance, staring eyes, chat- 
tering teeth, faltering tongue, and trem- 
bling limbs, 

(E Vn Buch a man, no faint, ao spiritleati, 

So dull, »o dead in look, so wo-begone, 

Drew Priam's curtains in the deiul of night, 

And would have told him, half his Troy was bum*d,) 

entered the room, and declared, — that Ma- 
dam Sophia was not to be found. 

' Not to be found !' cries the squire, start- 
ing from his chair ; ' Zounds and d — nation ! 
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Blood and fury ! Where, when, how, what 
—Not to be found ! Where ?' 

* La ! brother,' said Mrs. Western, with 
tnie political coldness, 'you are always 
throwing yourself into such violent pas- 
sions for nothing. My niece, I suppose, is 
only walked out into "the garden. I pro- 
test you are grown so unreasonable, that it 
is impossible to live in the house with you.' 

*Nay, nay,' answered the squire, re- 
turniuj^ as suddenly to himself, as he had 
gone from himself; * if that be all the mat- 
ter, it signifies not much, but,^ ui>on my 
soul, my mind misgave me, when the fel- 
low said she was not to be found. He 
then gave orders for the bell to be rung in 
the garden, and sat himself contentedly 
down.* 

No two things could be more the reverse 
of each other than were the brother and 
sister, in most instances; particularly in 
this, that as tlie brother never foresaw any 
thing at a distance, but was most sagacious 
in immediately seeing every thing tLe mo- 
ment it had happened ; so the sister eter^ 
nally foresaw at a distance, but was not so 

Suick-sighted to objects before her eyes. 
>f both these the reader may have ob- 
served examples ; and, indeed, both their 
several talents were excessive; for as the 
sister oflen foresaw what never came to 
pass, so tlie brother oflen saw much more 
than was actuallv the truth. 

This was not however the case at pre- 
sent. The same report was brouglit from 
the garden, as before had been Drought 
from the chamber, that Madam Sophia 
was not to be found. ^ 

The squire himself now sallied forth/i 
and began to roar f()rth the name of So- 
phia as loudly, and in as hoarse a voice, as 
whilome did Hercules that of Hylas; and 
as the poet tells us, that the whole shore 
echoed back the name of that beautifiil 
youth ; so d'd the house, the garden, and 
all the neighbouring fields, resound nothing 
but the name of Sophia, in the hoarse 
voices of men, and in the shrill pipes of the 
women ; while echo seemed so pleased to 
repeat the beloved sound, that if there is 
really such a person, I believe Ovid hath 
belied her sex. 

Nothing reigned for a lon«^ time but 
confusion; till at last the squire, having 
sufficiently spent his breath, returned to 
the parlour, where he found Mrs. Western 
and Mr. Blifil, and threw himself, with the 
utmost dejection in his countenance, into a 
great cliair. 

Here Mrs. Western began to apply the 
following consolation : 

' Brotlier, I am sorry for what hath hap- 
pened ; and that my niece should have be- 
naved herself in a manner so unbecomin^i; 
her family*^ batVlia a^-^oras wra. ^sk&^ 
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and you have nobody to thank but yourself. 
You know she hath been educated always 
in a manner directly contrary to my ad- 
vice, and now you see the consequence. 
Hsve I not a thousand times argued with 
you about giving my niece her own will ? 
fiut you know I never could prevail upon 
you ; and when I had taken so much pains 
to eradicate her headstrong opinions, and 
to rectify your errors in policy, you know 
ahe wastaken out of my hands ; so tliat I 
have nothing to answer for. Had I been 
trusted entirely with tlie care of her educa- 
tion, no such accident as this had ever be- 
fallen you ; so that you must comfort your- 
self bj thinking it was all your own doing; 
and indeed, what else could be expect^ 
from such indulgence ?' 

' Zounds ! sister,' answered he, ' you are 
enough to make one mad. Have I in- 
dulged her? Have I given her her will ? — 
It was no longer ago tlian last night that I 
threatened, irshe msobeyed me, to confine 
her to her chamber upon bread and water, 
as long as she lived. — ^You would provoke 
the patience of Job.' 

' Did ever mortal hear the like f* replied 
she. * Brother, if! had not the i>atience 
of fifty Jobs, you would make me forget all 
decency and decorum. Why would you 
interfere ? Did I not beg you, did I not en- 
treat you, to leave the whole conduct to 
me ? You have defeated all the operations 
of the campaign by one false step. Would 
any man m his senses have provoked a 
daughter by such threats as these ? How 
oflen have I told you, that English women 
are not to be treated like Ciracessian* 
•laves. We have the protection of the 
world : we are to be won by gentle means 
only, and not to be hectored, and bullied, 
and beat into compliance. I thank Hea- 
veiii no Salique law governs here. Bro- 
ther, you have a roughness in your man- 
ner which no woman but myself would 
bear. I do not wonder my niece was 
frightened and terrified into taking this 
measure ; and, to speak honestly, I think 
my niece will be justified to the world for 
what she hath done. I repeat it to you 
again, bn>ther, you must comfort yourself, 
by remembering that it was all your own 
fault. How oflen have I advised — ' Here 
Western rose hastily from his chair, and, 
venting two or three horrid imprecations, 
ran out of the room. 

When he was departed, his sister ex- 
pressed more bitterness, (if possible,) 
■gainst him, than she had done while he 
was present; hr the truth of which she 
appealed to Mr. Blifi], who, with irreat 
eomplaoence, acquiesced entirely in all she 
said; but excused all the foults of Mr. 

^ ^QMlblT CiictsMa. 



Western, 'as they must be considered,' 
he said, ' to have proceeded from the too 
inordinate fondness of a father, which must 
be allowed the name of an amiable weak- 
ness.' — *So much the more inexcusable,' 
answered the lady ; ' for whom doth he 
ruin by his fondness, but his own child ?' 
To which Blifi 1 immediately agreed. 

Mrs. Western then began to express 
great confusicm on the account of Mr. Blifii, 
and of the usage which he liad received 
from a family to which he intended so 
much honour. On this subject she treated 
the folly of her niece with great severity ; 
but concluded with throwing the whole on 
her brother, who^ she said, was inexcusa- 
ble to have proceeded so far without better 
assurances of his daughter's consent * But 
he was,' says she, * always of a violent 
headstrong temper ; and I can scarce for- 
give myseU^for all the advice I have thrown 
away upon him.' 

After much of this kind of conversation, 
which, perhaps, wouUl not greatly enter- 
tain the reader, was it here particularly 
related, Mr. Blifii took his leave, and re- 
turned home, not hi^ly pleased with his 
disappointment; which, however, the ohi- 
losophy which he had acquired from 
Square, and the religion infused into him 
by Thwackum, together with somewhat 
else, taught him to bear, rather better than 
more passionate lovers bear these kinds of 
evils. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The ttcape of SopkUu 

It is now time to look ai\er Sophia; 
whom the reader, if he loves her half so 
well as I do, will rejoice to find escaped 
from the clutches of her passionate father, 
and from those of her dispassionate lover. 

Twelve times did the iron n.'gistfr of 
time beat on the sonorous bell-metal, sum- 
moning the ghosts to rise, and walk their 
nightly round. — In plainer language, it 
was twelve oVJock, and all the tumiiy, as 
we have said, lay buried in drink and 
sleep, except only Mrs. Western, who was 
deeply engaged in reading a political 
pamphlet; and except our lieroine, who 
now softly stole down stairs, and having 
unbarred and unlocked one of the house- 
doors, sallied forth, and hastened to the 
place of appointment. 

Notwitnstanding the many pretty arts 
which ladies sometimes practise, to display 
their fears on every httle occasion, (almost 
as many as the other sex use to conceal 
theirs,) certainly there is a degree of 
courage, yhich not only becomes a wo- 
man, out is oflen necessary to enaUe her 
to discharge her duty. It is, indeed, the 
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idea of fierceness, and not of bravenr, 
which destroys the female character ; for 
who can read the story of tlie justly cele- 
brated Arria, without conceiving as high 
an opinion of her gentleness and tender- 
ness as of her fortitude ? At the same time, 
perhaps, many a woman, who shrieks at a 
mouse or a rat, may be capable of poison- 
ing a husband ; or, what is worse, of driv- 
ing him to poison himself. 

dophia, with all tlie gentleness which a 
woman can have, had all the spirit which 
she ought to have. When, thereit)re, she 
came to the place of appointment, and, in- 
stead of meeting her maid, as was agreed, 
saw a man ride directly up to her, she nei- 
ther screamed out, nor famted away : not 
that her pulse then beat with its usual regu- 
larity; tor she was, at first, under some 
surprise and apprehension : but these were 
relieved almost as soon as raised, when 
the man, pulling off his hat, asked her, in 
a very submissive manner, ' If her ladvship 
did not expect to meet another lady ?' And 
then proceeded to inform her that he was 
Bent to conduct her to that lady. 

Sophia could have no possible suspicion 
of any falsHiood in this account : she there- 
fore mounted resolutely behind the fellow, 
who conveyed her safe to a town about 
five miles distant, where she had the satis- 
faction of finding the g(M>d^ Mrs. Honour : 
for as the soul of her waiting-woman was 
wrapt up in those very habiliments which 
used to enwrap her body, she could by no 
means bring herself to tnist them out of 
her sight. Upon these, therefore, she kept 
guard in person, while she detached the 
aforesaid fellow afler her mistress, having 
given him all proper instructions. 

They now debated what course to take, 
in order to avoid the pursuit of Mr. Wes- 
tern, who they knew would send afler them 
in a few hours. The London road had 
such charms for Honour, that she was de- 
sirous of going on directl^y ; alleging, that 
as Sophia could not be missed till eight or 
nine the next morning, her pursuers would 
not be able to overtakelier, even though they 
knew which way she had gone. But So- 
phia had too much at stake to venture any 
thing to chance ; nor did she dare trust too 
much to her tender limbs, in a contest 
which was to be decided only by swifbiess. 
She resolved, therefore, to travel across the 
country, for at least twenty or thirty miles, 
and then to take the direct road to Liondon. 
So, having hired horses to go twenty miles 
one way, when she intended to go twenty 
miles the other, she set forward with the 
same guide, behind whom she had ridden 
from her father's house ; the guide having 
now taken up behind him, in the room of 
Sophia, a much heavier, as well as a much 
km lovely burden; being, indeed, a huge 



portmanteau, well stuffed with those out- 
side ornaments, by means of which the fhir 
Honour hoped to gain many conquests, 
and, finally, to make her fortune in London 
citv. 

When they had gone about two hundred 
paces from tlie inn, on the London road, 
Sophia rode up to the guide, and, with a 
voice much fuller of honey than was ever 
that of Plato, though his mouth was sup- 
posed to have been a bee-hive, begged him 
to take the first turning which ledtowarda 
Bristol. 

Reader, I am not superstitious, nor any 
great believer in modem miracles. I do 
not, therefore, deliver the folk>wing as a 
certain trutli; for, indeed, I can scarce 
credit it myself; but the fidelity of an hia- 
tOrian obliges me to relate what hath been 
confidently asserted. The horse, then, on 
wliich the guide rode, is reported to have 
been so charmed by Sophia s voice, that he 
made a full stop, and elpressed an unwil- 
iingness to proceed any lartlier. 

Perhape, nowever, the fact may be true, 
and less miraculous than it hath been repre- 
sented ; since the natural cause seems ade- 
quate to the efiect : fbr as the guide at that 
moment desisted from a constant applica- 
tion of his armed right heel, (for, like Hu- 
dibras, he wore but one spur,) it is more 
than possible, that this omission alone might 
occasion the beast to stop, especially as uiis 
was very frequent with nim at other times. 

But if the voice of Sopliia had really an 
effect on the horse, it had very little on the 
rider. He answered, somewluit surlily, 
'That measter had ordered him to go a 
different way, and that he should lose hm 
place, if he* went any other than that he 
was onlered.' 

Sophia, finding all her persuasions had 
no effect, began now to add irre8iaffi>le 
charms to her voice ; charms which, accor- 
ding to the proverb, makes the old mare 
tro^ instead of standing still; charms! to 
which' modern ages have attributed all that 
irresistible fbre« wliich the ancients imputed 
to perfect oratory. In a word, she promised 
she would reward him to his utmost expec- 
tation. 

The lad was not totally deaf to these 
promises ; but he disliked their being indefi- 
nite; fbr thouffh perhaps he had never 
heard that word, vet that in fact was hia 
objection. He said, ' Gentlevolks did not 
consider the case of poor volks ; tliat he had 
like to have been turned away the othor 
day, fbr riding about the country with a 
gentleman from Squire AUworthy's, who 
md not reward him as he should have done.' 

'With whom?' sa^ Sophk, eagerly. 
'With. a gentleman from ^uire AU wor- 
thy's,' repeated the lad ; 'the squire's son^ 
I think they ciSl ^oa:— '\^\fiii2c!iKt\ ^vi'uu^ 
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wav did he go?' says Sophia. ' Why, a 
Uttw o' one side o' Bristol, about twenty 
miles off,' answered the lad. — * Guide me,' 
•ays Sophia, ' to tlie same place, and I'll 
give thee a guinea, or two, if one is not 
sufficient' — *To be certain,' said the boy, 
* it is honestly worth two, when your lady- 
ship considers what a risk I run ; but, how- 
ever, if your ladyship will promise me the 
two guineas, I'll e'en venture : to be cer- 
tain It is a sinful thing to ride about my 
measter's horses ; but one comfort is, I can 
only be turned away, and two guineas will 
partly make me amends.' 

The bargain being thus struck, the lad 
turned aside into tlie Bristol road, and So- 
phia set forward in pursuit of Jones, liighly 
contrary to the remonstrances of Mrs. xlo- 
nour, who had much more desire to see 
London, than to see Mr. Jones : for indeed 
she was not his friend with her mistress, as 
he had been guilty of some neglect in cer- 
tain pecuniary civilities, which are by cus- 
tom due to the waiting-gentlewoman in all 
love affairs, and more especially in those of 
a clandestine kind. Tliis we iiiipute ratlier 
to the carelessness of his temper, than to 
an^ want of generosity ; but perhaps she 
derived it from the latter motive. Certain 
it is, that she hated him very bitterly on 
that account, and resolved to take every 
Of^rtunity of injuring him with her mis- 
tress. It was therefore highly unlucky for 
her, that she had gone to the very same 
town and inn whence Jones had started, 
and still more unlucky was she, in having 
atumbled on the same f[;uide, and on this ac- 
cidental discovery which Sophia had made. 

Our travellers arrived at Hambrook* at 
the break of day, where Honour was, against 
her will, charged to inquire the route which 
Mr. Jones had taken. Of this, indeed, the 
ffuide liimself could have informed them ; 
out Sophia, I know not for what reason, 
never asked him the question. 

When Mrs. Honour had made her report 
from the landlord, Sophia, with much diffi- 
culty, procured some indifferent horses, 
which brought her to the inn where Jones 
had been confined, rather by the misfortune 
of meeting with a surgeon, than by having 
met with a. broken head. 

Here Honour bein^ again charged with 
a commission of inquiry, had no sooner ap- 
plied herself to the landlady, and had de- 
scribed the person of Mr. Jones, than that 
sagacious woman began, in a vulgar phrase, 
to smell a rat When Sophia, therefore, 
entered the room, instead of answering the 
maid, the landlady, addressing herself to 
the mistress, began the following speech ; 
' Good-Iack-a-day ! why there now, who 
would have thouglit it ! I protest the love- 

* Tkiff wu the fiflage where Jonee met tkM ({takec. 



liest couple that ever eye beheld. I-lackins» 
madam, it is no wonder the squire run on 
so about your ladvship. He told me in- 
deed you was the finest ladv in the world, 
and to be sure so you be. "Mercy on him, 
poor heart, I bepitied him, so I did, when 
he used to hug his pillow, and call it his 
dear Madam Si)phia. I did all I could to 
dissuade him from going to the wars: I told 
him there were men enow that were good 
for nothing else but to be killed, that had 
not the love of such fine ladies.' 

*Sure,' says Sophia, *the good woman 
is distracted!' — 'No, no,' cries the landlady, 
'I am not distracted. What, dotli your 
ladyship think I don't know, then ? I as- 
sure you he told me all.* — * What saucy 
fellow ?' cries Honour, * told you any thing 
of my lady ?' — ' No saucy fdlbw,' ansiverea 
the landlady, 'but the young gentleman 
you inquired after; and a very pretty 
younir gentleman he is, and he loves Ma- 
dam Sophia Western to the bottom of his 
soul.' — * He love my lady! I'd have you to 
know, woman, she is meat for his master.' 
— ' Nay, Honour,' said Sophia, interrupt- 
ing her, 'd(m't be angry with the good 
woman; she intends no harm.' — 'No, 
marry, don't I,' answered the landlady, 
emboldened by the soft accents of Sophia ; 
and then launched into a lon^ narrative too 
tedious to be here set down, in which some 
passages dropped, tliat gave a little offence 
to Sophia, and much more to her waitings 
woman, who hence took occasion to abuse 
poor Jones to her mistress the moment 
they were alone together, saying, • that he 
must be a very pitiful fellow, and could 
have no love for a lady, whose name he 
would til us prostitute in an alehouse.' 

Sophia did not see his behaviour in so 
verv disadvantageous a light, and was, 
perhaps, more pleased with the violent 
raptures of his love, (which the landlady 
exaggerated as much as she had done 
every other circumstance,) than she wvlb 
offended with the rest; and, indeed, she 
imputed the wliole to the extravagance, 
or rather ebullience of his passion, and to 
the openness of liis heart. 

This incident, however, being afterwards 
revived in her mind, and placed in the 
most odious colours by Honour, served to 
heighten and give credit to those unlucky 
occurrences at Upton, and assisted the 
waiting-woman in her endeavours to make 
her mistress depart from that inn without 
seeing Jones. 

The landlady, finding Sophia intended 
to stay no longer than till her horses were 
ready, and that without either eating or 
drinting, soon withdrew; when Honour 
began to take her mistress to task, (for, 
indeed, she used great freedom,) and after 
tti \oi\^ harangue, in which she reminded 
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her of her intention to go to London, and 
gave frequent hints of the impropriety of 
pursuing a young fellow, she at last con- 
cluded with this serious exhortation : < For 
Heaven's sake, madam, consider what you 
are ahout, and whither you are going. 

This advice to a lady, who had already 
rode near forty miles, and in no very 
agreeable season, may seem foolish enough. 
It may be supposed, she had well con- 
sidered and resolved this already; nay, 
Mrs. Honour, by the hints she threw out, 
seemed to think so ; and this, I doubt not, 
is the opinion of many readers, who have, 
I make no doubt, been long since well con- 
vinced of the purpose of our heroine, and 
have heartily condemned her for it as a 
wanton baggaj^. 

But, in reality, this was not the case. 
Sophia had been lately so distracted be- 
tween hope and fear, her duty and love to 
1^ her father, her hatred to Blifil, her compas- 
- sion, and, (why should we not confess the 
truth ?) her love for Jones ; which last, the 
behaviour of her father, of her aunt, of 
every one else, and more particularly of 
Jones himself, had blown into a flame, 
that her mind was in that confused state, 
which may be truly said to make us igno- 
rant of what we do, or whither we go, or 
rather, indeed, indifferent as to the conse- 
quence of either. 

The prudent and sage advice of her 
maid, produced, however, some cool reflec- 
tion ; and she at length determined to go to 
Gloucester, and thence to proceed directly 
to London. 

But, unluckily, a few miles before she 
entered that town, she ipet the hack-at- 
torney, who, as is before mentioned, had 
dined there with Mr. Jones. This fellow 
being well known to Mrs. Honour, stopped 
and spoke to her ; of which Sophia at tnat 
time took little notice, more ^an to inquire 
who he was. 

. But having had a more particular ac- 
count from I&nour of this man aflerwards 
at Gloucester, and hearing of the great ex- 



pedition he U8uallji«<iade in travelling, for 
wliich, (as hath iJeen before observed,) he 
was particularly famous ; recollecting like- 
wise, that she had overheard Mrs. Ho- 
nour inform him, that they were going to 
Gloucester, she began to fear lest her father 
might, by this fellow's means, be able to 
trace her to that city ; wherefore, if she 
should there strike into the London road, 
she apprehended he would certainly be able 
to overtake her. She therefore altered her 
resolution ; and having hired horses to go 
a week's journey, a way which she did not 
intend to travel, she again set forward after 
a light refreshment, contrary to the desire 
ana earnest entreaties of her maid, and to 
the no less vehement remonstrances of 
Mrs. Whitefield, who, from good-breeding, 
or, perhaps, from good-nature, (for the 
poor young lady appeared much fatigued,) 
pressed her very neartily to stay that 
evening at Gloucester. 

Havmg refreshed herself only with some 
tea, and with lying about two hours on the 
bed, while her horses were getting ready, 
she resolutely lefl Mrs. Whitefield s about 
eleven at night, and striking directly into 
the Worcester road, within less than four 
hours arrived at that very inn where we 
last saw her. 

Having thus traced our heroine very 
particularly back from her departure, tul 
her arrival at Upton, we shall, in a very 
few words, brin^ her father Uj the same 
place ; who, having received the first scent 
from the post-boy, who conducted hte 
daughter to Hambrook, very easily traced 
her afterwards to Gloucester ; whence he 

gursued her to Upton, as he had learned 
Ir. Jones had taken that route, (for Par- 
tridge, to use the squire's expression, left 
every where a strong scent behind him,) 
and he doubted not in the least but Sophia 
travelled, or, as he phrased it, ran the 
same way. He used, indeed, a very coarse 
expression, which need not be here insert- 
ed ; as fox-hunters, who alone would under- 
stand it, will easily suggest it to themelves. 
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CHAPTER I. 

•4 crust far the criHes. 

In our last initial chapter, we may be 
supposed to have treated that formidable 
net of men, who are called critics, with 
more freedom than becomesus; siiice they 



exact, and indeed generally receive, great 
condescension from authors. We shall in 
this, therefore, give the reasons of our eon- 
duct to this august body; and here we 
shall, perhaps, place them in a light in 
which they nave not hit]b£t\K^ Vfcfcxv. ^rkcu 
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and signifies judgmea^ Hence I presume 
•ome persons, who have not understood 
the on^nal, and have seen t)ie English 
translation of the primitive, have concluded 
that it meant judgment in the legal sense, 
in which it is Irequently used as equivalent 
to condemnation. 

I am the rather inclined to be of that 
opinion, as the greatest number of critics 
hath of late vears been found amongst the 
lawyers. Many of these gentlemen, from 
despair, perhaps, of ever rismg to the bench 
in Westminster-hall, have placed them- 
selves on the benches at the playhouse, 
where they have exerted their judicial ca- 

Sacity, and have given judgment, i. e. con- 
enmed without mercy. 
The gentlemen would, perhaps, be well 
enough pleased, if we were to leave them 
thus compared to one of the meet important 
and honourable offices in the common- 
wealth, and, if we intended to apply to 
their favour, we would do so ; but as we 
design to deal very sincerely and plainly 
too ^vith them, we must remind them of 
another officer of justice, of a much lower 
rank ; to whom, as tliey not only pronounce, 
but execute, their own judgment, they bear 
likewise some remote resemblance. 

But, in reality, tliere is another light, in 
which these modern critics may, with creat 
justice and propriety, be seen ; and this is, 
that of a common slanderer. • If a person, 
who pries into the characters of others, 
with no other desi^ but to discx)ver their 
faults, and to publish tliem to the world, 
deserves the title of a slanderer of tlie repu- 
tation of men ; why should not a critic, 
who reads with tlie same malevolent view, 
be as proper! V styled tlie slanderer of the 
reputation of \K)oks ? 

Vice hath not, I believe, a more abject 
slave ; society produces not a more odious 
vermin ; nor can the devil receive a guest 
more worthy of him, nor possibly more wel- 
come to him than a slanderer. The world, 
I am afraid, regards not this monster with 
half the abhorrence which he deserves ; and 
I am more afraid to assign the reason of 
this criminal lenity shown towards him ; 
yet it is certain that the thief looks inno- 
cent in the comparison ; nay, the murderer 
himself can seldom stand in competition 
with his ffuilt ; (or slander is a more cruel 
weaix>n uian a sword, as the wounds which 
the former sives are always incurable. One 
method, indeed, there is of killing, and that 
the basest and most execrable of all, which 
bears an exact analogy to the vice here de- 
claimed against, and that is poison; — a 
means of revenge so base, and yet so hor^ 
rible, that it was once wisely distinguished 
by our laws from all other murders, in the 
peculiar Beveritv of the punishment. 
Bemdea the dreadful mischieb done by 



slander, and the baseness of the means by 
which they are eflectcd, there are other cir- 
cumstances that highly agi^rravate its atro- 
cious quality : for it often proceeds from no 
provocation, and seldom promises itself any 
reward, unless some black and infernal mind 
may propose a reward in the thoughts of hav- 
ing procured tlie ruin and misery of another. . 
Siiakspeare hath nobly touclied this vice, ] 
when he says, 

*Who iteals my purse steals tnsh, *tis somethiii^ 

nothing; 
Twas mine, 'tis his, and hath been slave to thousands : 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me oTlhat which hot bhkichks him, 

But MAXES MK POOa IRDKXO ? 

With all this my good reader will doubt- 
less agree ; but much of it will probably 
seem too severe when applied to the slan- 
derer of books. But let it here be consi- 
dered, that both proceed from the same 
wicked disp)Osition of mind, and are alike 
void of the excuse of temptation. Nor 
shall we conclude the injury done this way 
to be very slight, when we consider a book 
as the authors ofispring, and indeed as the 
cliild of his brain. 

The reader, who hath suffered his muse 
to continue hitherto in a virgin state, can 
have but a very inadequate idea of this 
kind of paternal fondness. To such we 
may parody the tender exclamation of 
ALicdufl', ' Alas ! thou hast written no 
book.' But the author, whose muse hath 
brought forth, will feel the pathetic strain, 
perha|)s will accompany me with tears, 
(especially if his darling be already no 
more,) wl'iile I mention the uneasiness with 
which the big muse hilars about her bur- 
den, the painful labour with which she 
produces it, and lastly, the care, tlie fond- 
ness with which the tender iatlier nourishes 
his favourite, till it be brought to maturity, 
and produced into the world. 

Nor is there any paternal fondness which 
seems less to savour of absolute instinct, 
and which may so well be reconciled to 
worldly wisdom, as this. These children 
may most truly be called the riches of their 
father ; and many of them have with true 
filial piety fed their parent in his old age ; 
so that not only the affection, but the inte- 
rest, of the autlior may be highly injured 
by these slanderers, whose poisonous breath 
brings his book to an untimely end. 

Lastly, the slanderer of a book is, in 
truth, the slanderer of the author : for as no 
one can call another bastard, without calling 
the mother a whore; so neither can any 
one give the names of sad stufll^ horrid non- 
sense, &.C to a book, without calling the 
author a blockhead; which, though in a 
moral sense it is a preferable appeluition to 
that of villain, is, perhapis, rather more in- 
^yxriouB to his worldly interest. 
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Now, however ludicrous all this mav ap- 
pear to some, others, I doubt not, wiu r&e\ 
and acknowled^ the truth of it ; nay, may 
perhaps think f have not treated the sub- 
ject with decent solemnity; but surely a 
man may speak truth with a smiling coun- 
tenance, in reality, to depreciate a book 
maliciously, or even wantonly, is at least a 
very ill-natured office ; and a morose snarl- 
ing critic may, I believe, be suspected to be 
a bad one. 

I will, therefore, endeavour, in the re- 
maining part of this chapter, to explain the 
marks of this character, and to ahow what 
criticism I here intend to obviate ; for I can 
never be understood, unless by the very 
persons here meant, to insinuate, that there 
are no proper jud^;es of writing ; or to en- 
deavour to exclude from the commonwealth 
of literature any of those noble critics, to 
whose labours the learned worid are so 

geatly indebted. Such were Aristotle, 
orace, and Longinus, among the ancients; 
Dacier and Bossu among the French ; and 
some, perhaps, among us ; who have cer- 
tainly been duly authorised to execute at 
least a judicial authority in foro literario. 

But without ascertaining all the proper 
qualifications of a critic, which I have touched 
on elsewhere, I think I may very boldly ob- 
ject to the censures of any one, passed upon 
works wliich he hatli not himself read. Such 
censures as these, whetlier they speak from 
tlieir own guess or suspicion, or from the 
report and opinion of otliers, may properly 
be said to slander the reputation of tlie booK 
they condemn. 

iSuch may likewise be suspected of deserv- 
ing this character, who, without assigning 
any particular faults, cx)ndemn the whole in 
defamatory terms ; such as vile, dull, da— d 
stuff, &c. and particularly by the use of tlie 
monosyllable low ; a word which becomes 
the mouth of no critic who is not right 

HOirOURABLE. 

Again, though there may be some faults 
justly assigned in the work ; yet, if those 
are not in the most essential parts, or if thev 
are compensated by greater beauties, it will 
savour rather of the malice of a slanderer, 
than of the judgment of a true critic, to pass 
\ a severe sentence upon the whole, merely 
on the account of some vicious part. This 
is directly contrary to the sentiments of 
Horace : 

Venim ubi f^ura nitent in carmine, non ego pandi 
Oflendor imculia, quaii aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit nalura 

But where Uie beauties, inorv in number, thine, 
I am not angry, when a casual line, 

iThat with some trivial faults unequal flows,) 
L careless hand, or human irailty shows. 

FaARcis. 

For, as Martial says, oKter nonfit^ amie, 
liber i DO book can be other e composed. 



All beauty of character, as well as of coun- 
tenance, and, indeed, of every thing human, 
is to be tried in this mamier. Cru^ indeed, 
would it be, if such a work as this history, 
wliich hath employed some thousands of 
hours in the composing, should be liable to be 
condemned, because some particular chap- 
ter, or perhaps cliapters, may be obnoxious 
to very just and sensible objections. And 
yet nothing is more common than the most 
rigorous sentence upon books supported by 
such objections, which, if they were rightly 
taken, (and that they are not always,) do 1^ 
no means go to the merit of the whole. In 
the theatre, especially, a single expresskm, 
which doth not coincide with the taste of the 
audience, or with any individual critic of 
that audience, is sure to be hissed; and one 
scene, which should be dimpprovcd, woukl 
hazard the whole piece. To write within 
such severe rules as these, is as impossible 
as to live up to some splenetic opinions; and 
if we judfle according to the sentiments of 
some critics, and of some Cliristians, no au- 
thor will be saved in this worid, and no man 
in the next. 



CHAPTER II. 

Tke adveiUura which Sophia md with qfUr ktr 

leaving tlpioru 

Our history, just before it was obliged 
to turn about, and travel backwards, had 
mentioned the departure of Sophia and 
her maid from the inn; we shall now, 
therefore, pursue the steps of that Urvely 
creature, and leave her unwortliy lover a 
little longer to bemoan his ill-luck, or ra- 
ther his ill-conduct. 

Sophia having directed her guide to 
travel through bye-roads across the coun- 
try, they now passed the Severn, and had 
scarce got a mile from the inn, when the 
young lady, looking behind her, saw seve- 
ral horses coming afler on full speed. This 
greatly alarmed Iter fears, and she called 
to the ^ide to put on qs fiist as possible. 

He immediatelv obeyed her, and away 
they rode a full gallop. But the faster 
they went, the faster were they followed ; 
and as the horses behind were somewhat 
swifter than those beftire, so the former 
were at length overtaken. A happy cir- 
cumstance for poor Sophia; whoeefears^ 
joined to her fatigue, had almost over- 
powered her spirits ; but she was now in- 
stantly relieved by a female voice, that 
greeted her in the soflest manner, and with 
the utmost dvility. This greeting, Soj^ia, 
as soon as she could recover her breath, 
with like civility, and with the highest sa- 
tisfaction to herself, returned. 

The travellers who joined So^Inm^^^^sA. 
who had i^^enWt wxAi vctwt^ woswssvfc^ 
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like her own company, of two ffmnles and 
a jj^iide. The two parties proceeded Xhn^ 
full miles to^^ther beibre any one ollerrd 
again to o]K'n tlieir mouths ; when our 
heroine, havinj^ pretty well cot tlie better 
of her fear, (but yet neing somewhat sur- 
prised that the other still continued to at- 
tend her, as she pursued no great road, and 
had already ]>assed through several turn- 
ings,) accosted the strange lady in a mi>st 
obliging tone ; and said, * She wvlb very 
happy to find they were both travelling 
the same way.' Tiie other, wlio, like a 
ghost, only wanted to he s|)okc to, readily 
answered, 'That tlie happiness was en- 
tirely hers ; that she was a })erfect stran- 
ger HI that country, and was overjoyed at 
meeting a companion of her own sex; that 
she had, perhaps, been guilty of an im- 
pertinenc-e, which required great ajwlogy, 
m keeping pace \^^th her.' More civilities 
passed between these two ladies ; fi>r Mrs. 
Honour had now given place to the fine 
habit of the stranger, and had lallen into 
the rear. But though Sophia had great 
curiiwity to know wliy the other lady con- 
tinued to travel on through tlie same bye- 
roads with herself, nay, though this gave 
her some uneasiness, yet fear, or modesty, 
or some other consideration, restrained her 
from asking the question. 

The strange lady now laboured under a 
difficulty, which appears almost l)elow the 
dignity of history to mention. Her bonnet 
had been blown from her head not less than 
five times within the last mile ; nor could 
she come at any ribbon or handkerchief to 
tie it under her chin. When Sophia was 
informed of this, she immediately supplied 
her with a handkerchief for this purpose ; 
which, while she was pulling from her 
pocket, she, perhaps, too much neglected 
the management of her horse, for the beast 
now unluckily making a false step, fell 
upon his fore-legs, and threw his fair rider 
from his back. 

Though Sophia came head foremast to the 
ffround, she happily received not the least 
damage; and tlie same circumstances which 
had, perhaps, contributed to her fall, now 
preserved her from C4)n fusion ; for the lane 
which they were then passing was narrow, 
and very much overgrown with trees, so 
that the moon could here afford very little 
light, and was, moreover, at present, so ob- 
scured in a cloud, that it was almost per- 
fectly dark. By these means the young 
lady 8 modesty, which was extremely deli- 
cate, escaped as free from injury as her 
limbs, and she was once more reinstated in 
her saddle, having received no other harm 
than a little fright by her fall. 
• Daylight at length appeared in its full 
lustre ; and now the two ladies, who were 



steadfastly at each other, at tlie same mo* 
ment lioth their eyes became fixed, both 
their horses Htopp>ed, and both speaking to- 
gether, w^ith equal joy pronounced, llie one 
the name of Sophia, the other tliat of Har- 
riet. 

This unexpected encoimter surprised tlie 
ladies much more than I believe it will tlie 
sagacious reader, who must have imagined 
that the strange lady could be no other than 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, tfie cousin of Mrs. Wes- 
tern, whom we beibre mentioned to have 
sallied from the inn a few minutes after her. 

So great was the surprise and joy which 
these two cousins cxinceived at this meet- 
ing, (f<)r they had formerly been most inti- 
mate acquaintance and friends, and had long 
lived tt)gethcr wilii their aunt Westeni,) 
that it is impossible to recount half the con- 
gratulations which passed between them, 
before, either asked a very natural question 
of the otlier, namely, whither she was 
goini; ? 

This at last, however, came first from 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick ; but, easy and natural as 
the question may seem, Sophia found it dif^ 
ficult to give a very ready and certain an- 
swer. She begged her cousin, theref«>re, to 
suspend all curiosity till they arrived at some 
inn, * which, I suppose,' savs she, *can 
hardly be far distant ; and belive me, Har- 
riet, \ suspend as much curiosity on my 
side ; for indeed I believe our astonishment 
is pretty equal.' 

The conversation, which passed between 
these ladies on the road, was, I apprehend, 
little worth relating; and less certainly was 
that between the two waiting^women ; for 
they likewise began to pajr tlieir compli- 
ments t4) each other. As for the guides, 
they were debarred from the pleasure of 
discourse, the one being placed in the van, 
and the other obliged to bring up the rear. 

In this posture tlicy travelled manv hours, 
till they came into a wide and well-beaten 
road, which, as they turned to the riglit, 
soon brought thi»m to a very fair-promising 
inn, where they all alighted : but so fatigued 
was Sophia, that, as she had sat her horse, 
during the last five or six miles, with iyreat 
difficulty, so was she now incapable of dis- 
mounting from him without assistance. 
This the landlord, who had hold of her 
horse, presently perceiving, offered to lift 
her in his arms from her saddle ; and she 
too readily accepted the tender of his ser- 
vice. Indeed, rortune seems to have re- 
solved to put Sophia to the blush that day, 
and the second malicious attempt succeed eil 
better than tlic first; for my landlord had 
no sooner received the young lady in his 
arms, than his loet, which the cout had 
lately very severely handled, gave way, and 
down he tumbled ; but^ at tJfie same* time, 



ridiag over a common side by aide, \ooVangVvf'\XViT») Was dexterity than gallantry, con- 
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trived to throw himself under his charming 
burden, so that lie alone received any bruise 
from the fall; for the great injury which 
liappened to Sophia, was a violent shock 
given to her modesty, by an immoderate grin 
which, at her rising from the ground, she 
observed in the countenance of most of tlie 
bystanders. This made her suspi^ct what 
had really liappened, and what we shall not 
here relate, for tlie indulgence of those 
readers who are capable of laughing at the 
oHence given to a voung lady's delicacy. 
Accidents of tiiis kmd we have never re- 
garded in a comical light; nor will we 
scruple to say, that he must have a very 
inadequate idea of the modesty of a beau- 
tiful young woman, who would wish to 
sacrifice it to so paltry a satisfaction as can 
arise from laugliter. 

This friglit and shock, joined to the vio- 
lent fatigue which t)oth lier mind and bodv 
had undergimc, almost overcame the excel- 
lent constitution of Sophia, and she had 
scarce strength sufficient to totter into the 
inn, leaning on tlie arm of her maid. Here 
she was no sooner seated than she called 
lor a glass of water ; but Mrs. Honour, 
very judiciously, in my opiiuon, changed it 
into a glass of wine. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick hearing from Mrs. Ho- 
nour, tliat Sophia liad not been in bed 
during the two last nights, and observing 
her to look very pale and wan with her fa- 
tigue, earnestly entreated her to refresh 
herself with some sleep. She was yet a 
stranger to her history, or her apprehen- 
sions ; but had slif known both, sue would 
liave given the same advice ; for rest was 
visibly necessary lor her; and their long 
journey through bye-roads so entirely re- 
moved all danger of pursuit, that she was 
herself perfectly easy on that account. 

Sophia was easilv prevailed on to Ibllow 
the counsel of her friend, which was heartily 
Kticonded by her maid. Mrs. Fitz.patrick 
likewise Pilfered to bear her cousin company, 
which Sophia, witli much complaisance, 
accepted. 

The mistress was no sooner in bed, than 
the maid prepared to follow her example. 
She l»egan to make many apologies to her 
sister Abigail lor leaving her alone in so 
horrid a i)lace as an inn; but the other 
stopped her short, being as well inclined to 
a nap as herself, and desired the honour of 
being her bed-fl^llow. Sophia's maid agreed 
to give her a share of her bed, but put in 
her claim to all the htmour. So after many 
courtesies and compliments, to bed together 
went tlie waiting- women, as their mis- 
tresses had done bei()re them. 

It was usual with my landlord, (as, in- 
deed, it is with the whole traterniiy,) to 
inquire particularly of all coachmen, foot- 
men, posttioys, and others, into the names 
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of all his ^ests, what their estate was, 
and where it lay. It cannot theretbre be 
wondered at, that the manv particular cir- 
cumstances whicli attended our travellers, 
and especially their retiring all to sleep at 
so extraordinary' and unusual an hour an 
ten in the morning, should excite liis curi- 
osity. As soon, thert^fore, as the guides 
entered the kitchen, he began to examine 
wliQ. tlie ladies were, and whence they 
cam ; but tlie guides, though they faitli- 
fully related all they knew, gave him very 
little satisiaction. On the contrary, they 
rather inflamed his curiosity tlian extin- 
guished it. 

This landlord liad the character, among 
all his neighbours, of being a very saga- 
cious fellow. He was thought to see far- 
ther and deeper into things than any man 
in the parish, the parson himself not ex- 
cepted. Perhaps nis look had ccmtributed 
not a little to procure him this reputation ; 
for there was in this something wonder^ 
fully wise and signiGcant, especiallv when 
he had a pipe in his moutli; wliich, in- 
deed, he seldom was without His beha- 
viour, likewise, greatly assisted in pro- 
moting the opinion of his wisdom. In his 
de|)ortmeiit he was solemn, if not sullen ; 
and when he spoke, which was seldom, he 
always delivered himscli* in a slow voice ; 
and tliough liis sentences were short, tliey 
were still interrupted with many hums and 
ha's, ay, ay's, and other expletives: so 
that, tlit)ugli he accompanied his words 
witli certain explanatory gestures, such as 
shaking or noduing the head, or pointing 
with his fore-finger, he geiienilly left his 
hearers to understand more than he ex- 

{)ressed ; nay, he commonly gave them the 
lint, that he knew much more tlian he 
thought proper to disclose. This last cir- 
ciimstanc-e alone may, indeed, very well 
account lor his character of wisdom ; since 
men are strangely inclined to worship what 
they do not uiitierstaiid. A grand secret, 
upon which sevenil impose rs on mankind 
have totally relied for the success of their 
frauds. 

This polite person now taking his wile 
aside, asked her, ' what she thought of the 
ladies lately arrived r' — ' Think of tliem ?' 
said the wife, ' whv, whet should I think of 
themr' — *I know,^ answered he, *what I 
tliink. The guides tell strange stories. 
One protends to be come from Gloucester, 
and the other from Upttm: and neither of 
them, for what I can find, can tell whither 
they arc going. But what people ever 
travel arnws the country from Upton hither, 
es|H'cially to London? And one of the 
maid-«er>'ant«, iK-lbreshe alighted from her 
horse, asked if tliis was iH)t the London 
n)ad ? Now, I have put all these circiiTOr 
stances toge\i\ct. BiV!\\«\\o\Ci ^\3i^wi^vs^\. 
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have found them out to \ye ?' — * Nay,' an- 
swered she, * you know 1 never prefend to 
guess at your discoveries.' — ' It is a gooii 
girl,' replied he, chucking her under the 
chin ; * I must own you have alwa.\'s sub- 
mitted to my knowledge of these matters. 
Why, then, depend upon it ; mind what I 
say, —depend upon it, they are certainly 
some of tlie refcel ladies, who, tliey say, 
travel with the young Chevalier; and^ve 
taken a roundabout way to escape the 
duke's anny.' 

* Husband,' quoth the wife, * you have 
certainly hit it; for one of them is dressed 
as fine as any princeiss; and, to be sure, 
she looks for all the world like one. But 
yet, when I consider one tiling' — ' When 
you consider,' cries the landlord contemp- 
tuously — 'Come, pray, let's hear what ^ou 

consider.' *Why, it is,' answered the 

wife, * that she is too humble to be any very 
preat lady ; for while our Betty was warm- 
ing her Dcd, she called her nothing but 
child, and my dear, and sweetlieart; and 
when Betty offered to pull off her sIukjs and 
stockings, she would not suffer her, saying, 
she woiild not give her the trouble.' 

* Pugli !' answered the husband, ' that Ls 
nothing. Dost think, because you liave 
seen some great ladies rude and uncivil to 
persons below them, that none of them 
Know how to behave themselves when they 
come before their inferiors ? I think [ know 

r'ople of fashion when I see thenu I think 
do. Did not she call lor a aji^ of water 
when she came in ? Another sott of women 
would have called for a dram ; you know 
they would. II' she be not a woman of very 
great quality, sell me for a fool ; and I be- 
neve, those who buy me will have a bad 
bargain. Now, would a woman of lier 
quality travel without a footman, unless 
upon some such extraordinary occasion ?' — 

• Nay, to be sure, husband,' cries she, *you 
know these matters better than I, or most 
folk.' — * I think I do know something,' said 
he, * To be sure,' answered the wife, * the 
poor little lieart looked so piteous, when 
she sat down in the chair, I protest I could 
not help having a compassion for her, almost 
as much as if she haa been a poor body. 
But what's to be done, husband r* If an she 
be a rebel, I suppose you intend to betray 
her up to the court. Well, she's a sweet- 
temper^ good-humoured lady, be she what 
she wiDi and I shall hardlv refrain from 
crying, when I hear she is hanged or be- 
headed.' — • Pugh I' answered the husband. 

* But, as to what's to be done, it is not so 
easy a matter to determine. I hope, before 
she goes away, we shall have the news of 
a battle : for li'the Chevalier should get the 
lietter, she may gsi'm us interest at court, 
nnJ make our foitunes without betraying 

hen '— ' W/jy, (Jiat's true,' replied Uie vf \fe \ 



^ and I heartily liope she will have it in her 
power. Certainly she's a aweet good lady ; 
it would go horribly against me to have her 
come to any harm.' — 'Pugh!' cries the 
landlord, 'w^omen are always so tender- 
hearted. Why, you would not harbour 
rebels, would you'?' — 'No, certainly,' an- 
sweret^ the wife ; ' and as lor betraying 
her, come what will on't, nobody can blame 
us. It is what any body would do in our 
case.' 

While our politic landlord, who had not, 
we see, undeservedly the. reputation of 
great wisdom among his neighbours, was 
engaged in debating tli'is matter with him- 
self, (for he paid little attention to the opi- 
nion of his wife,) news arrived that the re- 
bels had given the duke the slip, and had 
got a day^ march towards Loudon ; and 
soon afler arrix-ed a famous Jacobite squire, 
who, t\nth great joy in his roimtenance, 
sliook the landlord by tlie hand, saying, 
'All's our own, boy; ten thousand honest 
Frenchmen are landed in Suffolk. Old 
England for ever! ten thousand French, 
my brave lad! I am going to tap away 
directly.' 

This news determined the opinion of 
the wise man, and tie resolved to make 
his court to the young lady, when she 
arose ; for he had now, he said, discovered 
that she was no other than Ma^dam Jenny 
Cameron herself. 



CHAPTER ni. 

A very short chapter, m whiSk, hcwever, i$ a sun, a 
moon, a stoTf and an ongeL 

The sun, (for he keeps very good hours 
at this time of the year,) hail been some 
time retired to rest, when Sophia arose, 
greatly refreshed by her sleep; which, 
short as it was, notliing but her extreme 
fatigue could have occasioned ; for thougli 
she liad told her maid, and, perhaps, her- 
self too, that she was perfectly easy when 
she left Uptcm, yet it is certain her mind 
was a little affected with that malady which 
is attended with all the restless symptoms 
of a fever, and is, perhaps, tlie very dis- 
temper which physicians mean, (if they 
mean any thing,) by tlie fever on the spirits. 

Mrs. Fitzpatric^ likewise left her bed 
at the same time ; and, having summoned 
her maid, immediately dressed" herself. She 
was really a very pretty woman, and, had 
she been in anv other companv but tliat of 
Sophia, miffht have been thought beautiful ; 
but when Mrs. Honour of her own accord 
attended, (for her mistress would not suffer 
her to be waked,) and had equipped our 
heroine, the charms of Mrs. Fity.patrick, 
who had performed the office of the mom- 
infl;-8tar, and had preceded greater glories, 
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shared the fate of thfll star, and were 
toti^ly eclipsed the moment those glories 
shone forth. 

Perhaps Sophia never looked more beau- 
tiful than she did at this instant. We 
ought not, therefore, to condemn the maid 
of the inn for her hyperbole, who, when 
she descended, af\er having lighted tlie fire, 
declared, and ratified it with an oath, tliat 
if ever there was an angel upon earth, she 
was now above stairs. 

Sophia had acquainted her cousin with 
her desi^ to go to London; and Mrs. 
Fitzpatnck had agreed to accomiiany her; 
fi)r the arrival of her husband at Upton 
had put an end to her design ot* going to 
Bath, or to her aunt Western. Tliey liad 
tlierefbre no sooner finished their tea, than 
Sopliia pro[)ost'd to set out, tlie moon then 
shining extremely bright ; and as for the 
frost, she defied it ; nor had she any of 
thase apprehensions which many young 
ladies would have felt at travelling by 
night ; lor she had, as we have before oIh 
served, some little degree of natural cou- 
rage; and this her present sensations, 
which bordered somewhat on despair, 
greatly increased. Besides, as she had al- 
ready travelled twice with safety, by the 
light of the moon, she was tlie better em- 
boldened to trust to it a third time. 

The disposition of Mrs. Fitzpatrick was 
more timorous; for though the greater 
terrors had conquered the less, and the 
presence of her husband had driven her 
away at so unreasonable an hour from 
Upton ; yet, being now arrived at a place 
where she thought herself safe from his 
pursuit, these lesser terrors of I know not 
wliat, operated so strongly that she ear- 
nently entreated her cousin to stay till the 
next morning, and not exix)se herself to 
the dangers of travelUng by night. 

Sophia, who was yield in if to an excess, 
w^hen she could neither laugh nor reason 
her cousin out of tliese apprehensions, at 
last gave w:iy to them. Perhaps, indeed, 
had she known of her father's arrival at 
Upton, it might have been more difficult 
to have persuaded her; for as to Jones, 
she had, I am afraid, no irreat horror at 
the thoughts of bein^ overtaken by him; 
nay, to confess the truth, I believe she ra- 
ther wished it than feared it ; though I 
might honestly enough have concealed this 
wish from the reader, as it was one of those 
secret spontaneous emotions of tlie soul, t4) 
which the reason is olU*n a stranger. 

When our voung ladies had determined 
to remain all that evening in their inn, they 
were attended bv the landladv, who de- 
sired to know what their ladyships would 
be j)leascd to eat. Such charms were there 
in the vt)ice, in the manner, and in the aila- 
ble deportment of Sophia, that she ravbhcd 



the landlady in the liigheat degree; and 
that good woman tonclvding that she had 
attended Jenny Cameron, became in a mcH 
ment a staunch Jacobite, and wished hear- 
tily well to the young Pretender's cause, 
from the great sweetness and affiibility with 
which she had been treated by liis supposed 
mistress. 

The two cousins be^n now to impart to 
each other their reciprocal curiosity, to 
know what extraordinary accidents on both 
sides occasioned this so strange and unex- 
pected meeting. At last, Mrs. Fitzpatrkk, 
having obtained of Sopliia a promise of 
communicating likewise m her turn, began 
to relate wliat tlie reader, if lie is desircnis 
to know her history, may read in the en- 
suing chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Hislory qf Jirt. FUxpaMeL 

Mas. Fitzpatrick, aller a silence of a few 
moments, fetching a deep sigh, thus be- 
gan: 

* It is natural to the unhappy to feel a 
secret concern in recollecting those periods 
of their lives which have been roost de- 
lightful to tliem. The remembrance of past 
pleasures afiects us with a kind of tender 
grief, like what we suffer for departed 
friends ; and the ideas of botli may be said 
to haunt our imaginations. 

^ For tliis reason I never reflect without 
sorrow on those days, (the happiest far of ^^ : 
my life,) which we*^ spent together, when 
both were under the care of iiiy aunt Wea- i 
tern. Alas ! why are Miss Graveairs and 
Miss Giddy no more ? You remember, I 
am sure, when we knew each other by no 
other names, huleed, you gave the latter 
appellation with tiH) much cause. I have 
since experienced how much I deserved it. 
You, my Sophia, was always my superior 
in every tiling, and I heartily hope you will 
be so ill your f()rtune. I shall never forget 
the wise and matronal advice you once gave 
me, w^lien I lamented being disapix>intedof 
a ball, though you could not be tnen four- 
teen years old. O, my Sophy, how blest 

must have been my situation, when I could 
think such a disappointment a misfortune ; 
and when, indeed, it was the gfeatest 1 had 
ever known 1' ^^' 

*And yet, my dear Harrii^fifliBwered 
Sophia, * it was then a seri4)U8 mtter with 
you. Comfort yourself, the|^ore, with 
thinking, that whatever you now lament, 
may herealler appear as trifling and con- 
temptible as a hall would at this time.' 

* Alas, my Sophia,' replied the other lady, 
* you youi-self will think otherwise of my 
present situation; for ^atly must tliat 
tender heart be aVtwtd^Si tol-^ \si»SatN»ss«k 
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do not draw many a si/sih, nay, many a tear, 
fVom you. The inowledeeOf this should 
perhaps deter me from remtin^ what I am 
convinced will so much aAcct you.' Here 
Mrs. Fitzpa trick stojpped, till, at the re- 
peated entreaties of sophia, she thus pro- 
ceeded: 

* Though you must have heard much of 
my marriage, yet, as matters may prohably 
have been misrepresented, I will set out 
from the very commencement of my unfor- 
tunate ac(]uaintance with my present hus- 
band ; which was at Bath, scnin af\er you 
lefl my aunt, and returned home to your 
father. 

'Among the gay young fellows, who 
were at tms season at Bath, Mr. Fitzpa- 
trick was one. He was handsome, degag^, 
extremely gallant, and in his dress excoc<i- 
ed most others. In short, my dear, if you 
was unluckily to see him now, I could de- 
scribe him no better than by telling you he 
was the very reverse of every thing which 
he is ; for he hath rusticated himself so 
long, that he is become an absolute wild 
IrisTiman. But to proceed in my story; 
the qualifications which he then piossesscti 
80 well recommended him, that thoutrh the 
people of quality at tliat time lived separate 
from the rest ofme companv, and excluded 
them from all their jmrties, Mr. Fitz])atrick 
ibund means to gam admittance. It was 
perhaps no easy matter to avoid him ; for 
ne required very little or no invitation; 
and as, being handsome and genteel, he 
found it no very difficult matter to ingra- 
tiate himself witli the ladies ; so, he having 
frequently drawn his sword, the men did 
not care publicly to atlront him. Had it 
not been lor some such reason, I believe he 
would have been 3oon expelled by his own 
sex ; for surely he had no strict title to be 
preferred to the English gentry ; nor did 
they seem inclined to show him any extra- 
ordmary favour. They all abused him 
behind his back, which might probably 
proceed from envy ; for by the women he 
was well received, and very particularly 
distinguished by them. 

* My aunt, though no person of quality 
herself, as she had always Hved about the 
court, was enrolled in tiiat party : for by 
whatever means you get into the polite 
circle, when you are once there, it is suffi- 
cient merit for you that you are there. 
This obtervation, youn^ as you was, you 
could scarce avoid makmg from my aunt, 
who was frfp, or reserved, with all people, 
just as they had more or less of this merit. 

* And this merit, I believe, it was, which 
principally recommended Mr. Fitzi^atrick 
to her favour; in which he so well suc- 
ceeded, that he wis always one of her pri- 
vate parties. Nor was he backward in 

ieturning such difftinction; for he soon 
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grew so very pai^cular in his behaviour 
to her, that the scandal club first began to 
take notice of it, and the better disposed 
persons made a match between them. For 
my own part, I confess, I made no doubt 
but that nis designs were strictly honour- 
able, as tlie phratjc is ; that is, to rob a 
lady of her fortune by way of marriage. 
My atint was, I conceived, neither young 
enough, nor handsome enough, to attract 
much wicked inclination ; out she had 
matrimonial charms in great abundance. 

' I was more confirmed in this opinion 
from the extraordinary resj^ect which he 
showed to myself^ from the first n""'*""" t 
of our acquiiintance. This I .*... :&UK)d 
as an attempt to lessen, if possible, that 
disinclination which my intt^rest might be 

^ posed to give me towards the match ; 
I know not but in some measure it had 
that efl'ect; for as I was well contented 
with my own fortune, and ot* all peockle the 
least a slave to interested views, so I could 
not be violently tlie enemy of a man with 
whose behaviour to me I was greatly 
])leased ; and the more so, as I was the 
only object of such respect ; for he behaved 
at the same time to many women of qua- 
lity without any respect at all. 

' Agreeable as tliis was to me, he soon 
changed it into another kind of behaviour, 
which was pcrhai)S more so. He now put 
on nmch soflness and tenderness, and lan- 
guished and sighed abundantly. At times, 
indeed, whetlier from art or nature, I will 
not determine, he gave his usual loose to 
gayety and mirth ; but this was always in 
general company, and with other women ; 
for even in a country-dance, when he was 
not my partner, he became grave; and 
]nit on the sotlest look imaginable, the mo- 
ment he approached me. Indeed, he was 
in all things so very particular towards me, 
that I must have been blind not to have 
discovered it. And, and, and — ' * And 
you was more pleased still, my dear Har- 
riet,' cries Sopliia : * you need not be 
ashamed,' added she, sighing ; ' for sure 
there are irresistible charms in tenderness, 
which too many men are able to aflect.' — 
* True,' answered her cousin, * men, who 
in all other instances want commcm sense, 
are verv Machiavels in the art of lovinir. 
I wish I did not know an instance. — Well, 
scandal now began to be as busy with me 
as it had before been with my aunt; and 
some good ladies did not scruple to affirm, 
that Mr. Fitzpatrick had an intrigue with 
us both. 

'But, what may seem astonishing, my 
aunt never saw, nor in the least seemed to 
suspect, that which was visible enough, I 
believe, from both our behaviours. One 
would indeed think, tliat love quite puts 
out tlie eyes of an old woman. In fact, 
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they 00 greedily swallow the addresses 
which are made to tiieni, that, like an ouir 
rai^iis glutton, they are uot at loisuru to 
ol)8erve wliut passes nniorurst otliers at the 
same tahle. This I have ohservcd in more 
cases than my own; and this was so 
strorifjly verifiej hy my aunt, that, though 
she often found us toother at her return 
from the pump, the least canting word of 
his, pretending impatience at her absence, 
effectually smothered ail suspicion. One 
artifice succeeded with her to admiration. 
This was his treating me hke a little child, 
and never calling me by any otlier name in 
her presence, but that of pretty miss. This 
indeed did him some disservice with your 
humble servant; but I soon saw through 
it, especially as in her absence he behaved 
to me, as I liave said, in a ditlercnt man- 
ner. However, if I was not greatly dis- 
obliged by a conduct of which I had dis- 
covered the design, I smarted very se- 
verely for it ; fur my aunt really conceived 
me to be what her lover, (as slie thought 
liim,) called me, and treated mo, in all re- 
spects, as a iK'rtect infant To say the 
truth, I wonder she had not insisted on 
my again wearing leading-strings. 

*At last, my lover, (for so he was,) 
thought pn)per, in a most solemn manner, 
to discl(we a secret which I had known 
long before. He now placed all tlie love 
which he had pretended to my aunt to m^ 
account. He lamented, in very pathetic 
terms, the encouragement she fiau given 
him, and made a high merit of the tedious 
hours, in which lie had undergone her con- 
versation. — What shall I tell you, my dear 
Sopliia? — Then I will confess the truth. 
I was ple;ised witli mv man. I was pleased 
with my conquest, ^o rival my aunt de- 
lighted me ; to rival so many other w<mien 
charmed me. In short, I am afraid, I did 
not iK'have as 1 should do, even upon the 
very first declaration — I wish I dia not al- 
niost give him {Kwitive encouragement be- 
fore we parted. 

< The Hath now talked loudly, I might 
almost say roared, against me. Several 
young women affected to shun my ac- 
quaintance, not so much, perhaps, from 
any real suspicion, as from a desire of 
banishing me from a company, in which I 
too much engn)ssed their favourite man. 
And here I cannot omit expressing my 
crratitude to the kindni>ss intended me by 
Mr. Nash; who took me one day aside, 
and gjive me advice, which, if I had fol- 
lowed,! had been a happy woman. "Child," 
says he, ** I am sorry to see the familiarity 
wiiich subsists between you and a fellow 
who is altogi^ther unworthy of you, and I 
am afraid will prove your ruin. As for 
vour old stinking aunt, if it was to be no 
injury to you, aiid my pretty Sophy Wes- 



tern, (I assure ^u I repeat his words,) I 
should be J^artily glad that the fellow was 
in ix>sses8ion of all that belong to her. I 
never advise old women ; for if they take 
it into their heads to go to the devil, it is no 
more possible, than worth while, to keep 
them from him. Innocence, and youth, and 
beauty, arc worthy a better fate, and I would 
save tliem from his clutches. Let me ad* 
vise vou, tliereibre, dear child, never sufier 
tliis fellow to be particular with you again." 
— Many more tilings he said to me, which 
I have now forgotten, and indeed I attended 
very little to tliem at that time ; for indi 
nation contradicted all he said; and be 
sides, I could not be persuaded, that women 
of quality would condescend to familiarity 
with sucn a person as he described. 

* But I am afraid, my dear, I shall tire 
you with a detail of so many minute cir- 
cumstances. To be concise, therefore, 
imagine me married; imagine me with my 
husmind, at tlie feet of my aunt ; and then 
imagine the maddest woman in Bedlam in 
a raving fit, and your imagination will su^ 
gest to you no more than what really hao- 
pened. 

* The very next day my aunt lefl the 
place, partly to avoid seeing Mr. Fitzpa- 
trick or myself^ and as much perhaps to 
avoid seeing any one else ; for, though I 
am told she liath since denied every thing 
stoutly, 1 believe she was then a little con- 
founded at her disappointment. Since thai 
time I have written to her many letters, but 
never could obtain an answer, which I must 
own, sits somewhat the heavier, as she her- 
self was, though undesignedly, the occasion 
of all my sufferings : for had it not been 
under the colour of paying his addresses to 
her, Mr. Fitzpatrick would never have 
found suflicient opportunities to have en- 
gage<l my heart, which, in other circum- 
stances, I still flatter myself would not have 
been an easy conquest to such a person. 
Indeed, I believe, I should not have erred so 
grossly in my choice, if I had reUed on my 
own judgment ; but I trusted totally to the 
opinion of others, and very foolishly took 
the merit of a man for granted, whom I saw 
so universally well received by the women. 
What is the reason, my dear, that we, who 
have "understandings equal to the wisest 
and greatest of the other sex, so of\en make 
choice of the sillit^t fellows for companions 
and favourites ? It raises my indignation to 
the highest pitch, to reflect on the numbers 
of women oi sense who liave been undone 
by fools.' Here she paused a moment; but 
Sophia making no answer, she proceeded 
as in tiie next chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

h NUa Jk Uilory d/ Mrt. riBpatrick if 

' Wa remained at Bnth no li)ii(>er tlian :i 
Ibrlnight aller our ivediitnfr: liir a> to any 
ReoDciliation with my aunt, there were n^i 
bopea ; and of my fortune, not one farlhin ,> 
Gouldbe touched till I was of age, of whicli 
I DOW wanted more than two yean. My ' 
huaband, therelbrr, was resolved to set out \ 
forlrdand; af^nst which 1 remunstrateil '- 
Tei^ earnestly, anit insisted nn n pramict 
which he had made me before our msr- 
TMge, that 1 should nc\'er take this iouruey 
againat my consent; and indeed I ncvtrr 
intended b) e^naent to it, nor will any body, 
1 believe, blame me for that resdutinn; but 
this, hnwever, I never mentinned to mv 
husbond, and petiiinned only ti>r a reprievi' 
of a monlJi; but he had Gxed the day, bilJ I | 
to that day he ohaiinately ndhcred. 

'The evening belbre our deparlure.aswf 
were disputing this point witli frrcat cao;er- ' 
OMB on both sidea, he started suddenly Iroiii | 
hit chair, and lefl me abruptly, aayinir, \,c 
was Koing to the rooms. He wn's linrdiv j 
out oTthe liouse, wlien I saw a paper lyinir ! 
on the floor, which, I suptxiae, he had cnrc- 1 
leatly pulled from hiiipocliet, tofrethcr with I 
hi* handkerchief. This paper I took up. | 
and finding it to be s letter, I made no scru- j 
pie to open and read it ; and indeed I rend 
It K often, that I can repeat it to youatmuc!t 
word for word. This men was the letter : 

" To Mr. Brian ritipatrick. 
"S«, 
" Tonas received, and am surprised you 
riiould use me in this manner, as have never 
•een any of your cash, unless for one linsey- 
OTootaey coat, and your bill ni>w is upwarils 
ofl50^ Conaider. sir, howoftenyou have 
fobbed me off with your beine shortly to 
be married to this lady, and t'other lady ; 
but I can neither live on hopes or promises. 
BOi* will my woolien-drnper take any such 
In jwyment. You tell me you are secure ol' 

-having either the aunt or the niece, or. 1 
that yon might have married the aunt be- 
fore this, whose jtHOture, you say, is im- 
mense, but that you prefer the niece on 
account of her ready money. Pray, sir, 

. take a fool's advice for nnce, and marry thr 
flrat you can ^t. You will pardon my 
ofiering my advice, na you know I iHncere|\' 
wish ^ well. Shall ifraw on you pw nest 
poet, in favourcf Messieurs John Druwi.<i 
■nd company, at fourteen days, whi.h 
doubt not your honouring, and am. 



(iuesa, my dear jrirl, (mesa how tliia letter 
idccled me. You prefer ihu niece on ac- 
count of her ready money • if every one of 
diene words had been a dafceer, I could 
with pleasure have HIabbed Uiem into hli) 
Heart ; but I will not recount ray frantic 
behaviour nn tliis occasion. I had pretty 
RcU apenf my trars before hia return home'; 
but RuBicient remaina of them appeared in 
my (wnUcn eves. He tlirew himself sul- 
:enly into his rhair, and ti>r a long time we 
were both silent- At jentrfh, in a haughty 
tone, he said, " I )ui[>e, mnd.im, your ser- 
vants have parked ujj all your thinu;s ; for 
Ihe coadi ivill be ri'ady by six in the ntorn- 
me" My patience was totally subdued 
bv this provocation, and I answered, nn, 
ii'r, there is a letter siill remains unpacked; 
and thfuwing it on the lablr, I fed to up- 
bmidiniT him with tlie most bitter language 
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Wliether guilt, or shame, or prudence, 
restrained him, I cannot say ; but though 
he is the niotit passionate of men, he ex- 
ertcd no rage on this occasion. He en- 
deiivoured, on the contrary, tu pacify me 
by the most inntle means." He swore tJie 
[Jimse in tlie letter, to which I principally 
nhjeeted, was not hia, nor had lie evfr 
written auy such. He owned, indeed, the 
having mentioned his marriage, and that 

Erefcrence which he had given to myself, 
ut denied with many oalliB the having 
ami^ned any such reason. And he excused 
the having mentioned any such matter at 
all, nn acciiunt of the straits he was in for 
money, nrising, he said, from his having 
too long ne^ertnj his estate in Ireland. 
And this, he said, which he could not bear 
to discover to me, was thi- only reason of 
his having no strcnuou^ily insisted on our 
journey. He then used si-veral very en- 
dearing expressions, ami concluded by a 
very fond caress, and many violent pmied- 
tations of love. 

'There was one circumstance, which, 
though he did not appeal to it, had much 
weight with me in his favour, and that 
was the word jointure in the tailor's letter; 
whereas niv aunt never had been married, 
and this tit. FilKpalrick well knew. As 
I ima^ned, therefore, that the felkiw must 
have inserted this ofhis own head, or from 
heareay, I pernuaded myself he might have 
ventured likewise on that odious line on 
no better authority. What reasoning was 
this, my dear ^ W^s I not an Bdvoi;ate 
ratlier than a judge ? But why do I men- 
tion such n circumstance as this, or appeal 
to it ibr the justification of mvforirironess? 
In short, had he been guilty of twenty 
times BB much, lialf the tendemeM an^ 
fondness which he used, would have pre- 
'■' on me to have forgiven him, 1 now 
no brtlter objecliona to our setting 
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out, which we did the next morning., and 
in a little more than a week arrived at the 
seat of Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

* Your curiosity will excuse me from re- 
lating? any occurrences wliich passed during 
our journey: for it would inaeed lie highly 
disagreealile to travel it over ai^in, and 
no less so lo you to travel it over with me. 

^This seat, then, is an ancient maasion- 
house : if I was in one of those merry hu- 
mours, in which vou have so oflen seen 
me, I could describe it to you ridiculously 
enoui^h. It Umkcd as if it had been ibr- 
merly inhabited by a gentleman. Here 
was room enough, and not the less room 
on account of the furniture; for indeed 
there was very little in it. An old woi^pi, 
who seemed coeval with tJie building, and 
greatly resembled her whom Chamont 
mentions in the Orphan, received us at the 
gate ; and, in a howl scarce human, and 
to me unintelligible, ^velcomed her master 
home. In short, the whole scene was so 
gloomy and melancholy, that it threw my 
spirits into the lowest dejection ; which my 
husband discerning, instead of relieving, 
increased by two or three malicious obser- 
vations. " There are good liouses, ma- 
dam," says he, " as you find, in other 
plftces besides England ; but perhaps you 
had rather be in a dirty lodging at Bath." 

* Happy, my dear, is the woman, who, in 
any state of life, hath a cheerful go<Kl- 
natured companion to support and comfort 
her ; but why do I reflect on happy situa- 
tions only to agi?ravate my own misery ! 
my comi>anion, lar from clearing up the 
gliK»m or solitude, soon convinced me, that 
I must have been wretched with him in any 
place, and in any condition. In a word, he 
was a surly fellow, a character |)erhapsyou 
have never seen ; for indeed no woman 
ever sees it exeniplifierl, but in a father, a 
brother, or a husband; and though you 
have a father, he is not of that character. 
This surly fellow had formerly appeared to 
me the very reverse, and so he did still to 
every other person. Good Heaven! how 
is it ]>ossible for a man to maintain a con- 
stant lie in his appearance abroad and in 
compnny,and tocont<»nt himself with show- 
ing disagreeable truth only at hcmie? Here, 
my dear, they make themselves amends for 
the uneasy restraint which they put on their 
tempers in the world ; for I have observed, 
the more merry, and gay, and good-hu- 
moured, my husband hath at any time been 
in compuiny, the more sullen and morose he 
was sure to become at our next private 
meetinif. How shall I describe his barba- 
rity ? To my fondness he was cold and in- 
sensible. Slv little comical ways, which 
you, my Sophy, and which others have 
called so agreeable, he treated with ctm- 
tenipt. In my most serious moments he 



sung and whistled ; and whenever 1 wu 
thoroughly dejected and miserable, he waa 
angry, and alnised me : for though he waa 
never pleased with my good-humour, nor 
ascribed it to my satisfaction in him, yet 
my low spirits always offended him, and 
tliose he imputed to my repentance of 
having, (as he eaid,) married an Irishmin. 
* You will easily conceive, my dear 
Graveairs, (I ask your pardon, I really fbr- 
^t myself,) that when a woman makes an 
imprudent match in the sense of the world; 
that is, when she is not an arrant prostitute 
to pecuniary interest, she must necessarily 
have some inclination and affection for her 
man. You will as easily believe that thia 
affection may possibly be. lessened ; nay, I 
do assure you, contempt will wholly eradi- 
cate it. Tliis contempt I now began to 
entertain for my husband, wliom I now dis* 
covered to be — I must use the expression— 
an arrant blockhead. Perhaps you will 
wonder I did not make the discovery lona 
before ; but women will suggest a thousand 
excuses to themselves for tlie folly of thoae 
they like : besides, give me leave to tell you^ 
it requires a most penetrating eye to discern 
a fool throujgh the disguises of* gayety and 
good-breeding. 

' It will be easily imagined, that when I 
once despised my husband, as I confess to 
you I soon did, I must consequently dislike 
his company ; and indeed I had tlie happi- 
ness of Deing very litde troubled witli it ; 
for our house was now most elegantly fur- 
nished, our cellars well stocked, and dogs 
and horses provided in great abundance. 
As my gentleman therefore entertained hia 
neiglibours with great hospitality, so his 
neighbours resorted to liim with great alac- 
rity ; and sports and drinking consumed so 
much of his time, that a small part of hia 
conversaticm, that is to aay, of liis ill-hu- 
mours, fell to my share. 

* Happy would it have been for me, if I 
could as easily have avoided all other dis- 
agreeable company; but alas ! I was con— ^ .., 
fined to some which constantly tormenteA,.'^ 
me ; and the more, as I saw no prospect of*-,^ 
being relieved from tlicm. These compa- 
nions were my own racking thoughts, which 
plagued, and in a manner haunted me 
night and day. In this situation 1 passed 
through a scene, the horrors of which can 
neither be painted or imagined. Think, my 
dear — figure, if you can, to yourself what I 
must have undergone. I became a mother 
by the roan I scorneti, hated, and detested. 
I went through all the agonies and miseries 
of a lying-in, (ten times more painful in 
such a circumstance, than the worst labour 
can be, when one endures it for a man one 
loves,) in a desert, rather i»deed a scene of 
riot and revel, without m fiiend, without a 
companion, or without la^ «CMw»^ '^'^^iftf- 
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able circumstances which often alleviate, 
and perhaps sometimes more than compen- 
■ate the suferings ofour sex at that seasoxw' 



CHAPTER V. 

HM^lMtwMakeiiftkelmta^rdlkrowt Sophia 
into a dreadfiU cmuUfnaHoiL 

Mas. FiTZPATRicK was prooeedinff in her 
narrative, when slie was intemiptedby the 
entrance of dinner, ^atly to tne concern 
of Sophia ; for the misfortmies of her friend 
had raised her anxiety, and left her no ap- 
petite, but what Mrs. Fitzpatrick was to 
satisfy by her relation. 

The landlord now attended witli a plate 
under his arm, and with the same respect 
in his countenance and address, which he 
would have put on, had the ladies arrived 
in a coach-and-six. 

Ttie married ladv seemed less affected 
with her own misfortunes than was her 
cousin ; for the former eat very heartily, 
whereas the latter could hardly swallow a 
morseL Sophia likewise showed more con- 
cern and sorrow in her countenance than 
appeared in the other lady, who, havinfir 
observed these symptoms in her friend, 
begged her to be comforted, saying, * per- 
haps all may yet end better than either you 
orl expect.* 

Our landlord thought he had now an op- 
portunity to open ids mouth, and was re- 
solved not to omit it. * I am sorry, madam,' 
cries he, ' tliat your ladyship can't eat ; for 
to be sure you must be hunCTy after so long 
fasting. I liope your ladyship is not uneasy 
at any thing ; for an madam there says, 
all may end oetter Ihan any body expects. 
A gentleman, who was here just now, 
brought excellent news; and, perhaps, some 
folks, who have given other folks the slip, 
may get to London before they are over- 
taken ; and if they* do, I make no doubt, 
but they will find people who will be very 
leadv to receive them. 

AU persons under the apprehension of 
ganger convert whatever they see and hear 
into the objects of that apprehension. So- 
phia therefore immediately concluded from 
the foregoing speech, tliat she was known, 
and pursued by her father. She was now 
struck with the utmost consternation, and 
for a few minutes deprived of the power of 
speech ; which slie no sooner recovered, 
than she desired the landlord to send his 
aervants out of the room, and then address- 
ing herself to him, said ; ' I perceive, sir, 
you know who we are ; but I beseech you — 
nay, I am convinced, if you have any com- 
passion or goodness, you\vill not betniv us.' 

* I betray your ladyship !' quoth the land- 

Jord ; * no, (and then he swore several very 

hearty oaths ;) I would sooner be cut into 



ten thousand pieces. I hate all treachery. 
1 1 I never betrayed any one in my life yet, 
and I am sure I shall not begin witii so 
sweet a ladv as your ladyship. AU the 
world woul(i very much blame me if I 
should, since it will be in your Jadyship's 
power so shortly to reward* me. Mv wife 
can witness for me, I knew your ladyship 
the moment you came into the house : 1 
said it was your honour, before I lifted you 
from your horse,and I shall carry the bruises 
I got in your ladyship's service to the 
ffrave ; but what si^ified that, as long as 
1 saved your ladyship ? To be sure some 
people this morning would have thought of 
getting a reward ; but no such thought 
ever entered into my head . I would sooner 
starve than take any reward for betraying 
your ladyship.' 

^ I promise you, sir,' says Sophia, ' if it 
be ever in my power to reward you, you 
shall not lose by your generosity.' 

' Alack-a-day, madam!' answered the 
landlord, 'in your ladyship's power 1 Heaven 
put it as much into your will. I am only 
afraid your honour will forget such a poor 
man as an innkeeper ; but if your ladysliip 
should not, I hope you will remember what 
reward I refused — refused ! that is, I would 
have refused, and to be sure it may ke 
called refusing; ftir I might have had it 
certainly ; and to be sure you might have 
been in some houses ; — ^but, for my part, I 
would not methinks for the world liave your 
ladyship wrong me so mudi, as to imagine 
I ever thought of betraying you, even be- 
fore I heard Uie good news.' 

* What news, pray ?' says Sophia, some- 
what eagerly. 

* Hath not your ladyship heard it, then ?' 
cries the landlord ; * nay, like enough : for 
T heard it only a few minutes ago ; and if I 
had never heard it, may the devil fly away 
with me this instant, if I would have be- 
trayed your honour; no, if I would may 1 — .' 
Here he subjoined several dreadful im- 
precations, which Sophia at lastinterrupted, 
and begffed to know what he meant by the 
news. He was going to answer, when 
Mrs. Honour came running into the room, 
all pale and breathless, and cried out, * Ma- 
dam, we are all undone, all ruined! they 
are come, they are come !' These worch 
almo«it froze up the blood of Sophia ; but 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick asked Honour, who were 
come ? — * Who ?' answered she, * why the 
French; several hundred thousands of*^them 
are landed, and we shall be all murdered 
and raviHhed.' 

As a miser, who liath, in some w^ell-built 
city, a cottage, value twenty shillings, 
when at a distance he is alarmed with uie 
news of a fire, turns pale and trembles at 
his loss ; but when he finds tlie beautiful 
palaces only arc burnt, and his own cottage 
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remains safe, he coroes instantly to himself, 
and smiles at his good f()rtunes : or as, (for 
we dislike sometliing in tlie former simile,) 
the tender mother, when terrified with the 
apprehension that her darling boy is drown- 
ed, is struck senseless and almost dead with 
consternation; but when she is told that 
little master is safe, and the Victory only, 
with twelve hundred brave men, gone to 
the bottom, lile and sense again return, 
maternal fondness enjovs the sudden relief 
from all its fears, and the general benevo- 
lence, which at another time would have 
deeply felt tlie dreadful catastrophe, lies fast 
asleep in her mind. 

So Sophia, than whom none was more 
capable of tenderly feeling tlie general ca- 
lamity of her country, found sucli inunedi- 
ate satisfaction from the relief of those ter- 
rors she had of being overtaken by her fa- 
ther, that the arrival of the French scarce 
made any impression on her. She gently 
chid her maid for the fright into which she 
had thmwn her ; and snid, *she was ^i^lad it 
was no worse; for that she had feared 
somebody else was come.' 

*Ay, ay,' quoth the landlord, smiling, 
' her ladyship knows better tilings ; she 
knows tlje French are our vcrv best friends, 
and come over hither only fJ)r our good. 
They are tlie people who are to make Old 
England flourish again. I warrant her 
lionour thought tlie duke was coming ; and 
that was enough to put her into a friglit. I 
was going to tell your ladyship the news. — 
His honour's majesty, lleaven bless liim, 
hath given the duke the slip, and is march- 
ing as fast as he can to London, and ten 
thousand French are landed to join him on 
V the n)a<L' 

Sophia was not greatly pleased with this 
news, nor with the gentleman who related 
it ; but as she still imasnned he knew her, 
(for she could not possibly have any suspi- 
cion of the real truth,) she durst not show 
any dislike. And now the landlord, hav- 
ing removed the cloth fn)m the table, with- 
drew; but at his departure frequently re- 
peated his hopes of being remembered 
hereaf\er. 

The mind of Sophia was not at all easy 
under the supposition of boinfif known at 
this house ; for she still applied to herself 
many thiniTs which the' landlord had ad- 
dressed to Jenny Cameron ; she therefore 
ordered her maid tt) pump out of him by 
what means ho had Income acquainted with 
her perscm, and who had offered Sim the 
reward for Ivct raying her ; she likewise or- 
dered the horses to be in readiness by four 
in the morning, at which hour Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick promised to IxMr her cornj)any; 
and then composing lierstMf as well as she 
could, she desired tliat lady to continue her 
Btory. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



In wkieh Jtfn. FUzpatriek cmidiides her hutmy. 

While Mrs. Honour, in pursuance of 
the commands of her mistress, ordered a 
bowl of punch, and invited my landlord and 
landlady to partake of it, Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
thus went on with her relation : 

* Most of the officers who were quartered 
at a town in our neighbourhood, were of 
my husband's acquaintance. Among tliese 
was a lieutenant, a very pretty sort of a 
man, and who was married to a woman so 
agreeable both in her temper and conver- 
sation, that from our first knowing each 
other, which was soon af>er my lying-in, we 
were almost inseparable companions ; for 1 
had the good fortune to make myself equally 
agreeable to her. 

' The lieutenant, who was neither a sot 
nor a si>ortsman, was frequently of our par- 
ties ; indeed he was very little with my hus- 
band, and no more than gmxl-breeding con- 
strained him to be, as he lived al^post con- 
stantly at our house. My husband of\en 
expressed much dissatisfaction at the lieu- 
tenant's preferring my company to his : he 
was very angry with me on that account, 
and gave me many a hearty curse for draw- 
ing away his companions: saying, "I ought 
tolxj d — ned f()r having spoiled one of the 
prettiest fellows in the world, by making a 
milksop of him." 

' You will be mistaken, my dear Sophia, 
if you imagine that the anger of my hua- 
baiid arose from my depriving liim of a com- 
panion ; for the lieutenant was not a person 
witli whose 8i>ciety a fool could Iw pleased ; 
and if I should atlmit the possibility of tliis, 
so little right had my husband to olace tiie 
kws of his companion to me, that I am con- 
vinced it was my conversation alone which 
induced him ever to come to the house. 
No, child, it was envy, the worst and most 
rancorous kind of envy, the envy of supe- 
riority of understandinfir. The wretch ct)uld 
not bear to see my conversation preferred 
to his, by a man of whom he could not en- 
tertain the least jc'ilousy. O, my dear So- 
phy, you are a woman of sense : if you 
marry a man, as Is most probable you will, 
of less capacity than yourself, make frequent 
trials of his temper iJefore niarriagts and see 
whether he can bear to suluiiit to such a su- 
periority. — Promise me, 8o]>hy, you will 
take this advice ; for you will hereal"ter find 
its imiH)rtaiice.' — 'It is very Hkely I sliall 
never marry at all,' answered Sophia ; * I, 
think, at least, I shall never marry a man, 
in whase understanding I see any defects 
before marriage; and I promise you I would 
rather give up rny own, than see any such 
afterwards.' — * Give up your uiidei-stand- 
ingl' replied Mrs. Fit«i^tmW% ^ vnVv^ <\^> 
child, 1 w\\\ t\o\\it\\eNt wi meTkiX-^ ^'^ ^^^- 
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Every tiling elsail might myself be brought 
to give up; but never this. Nature would 
not have allotted this superiority to the 
wife iu so many instances, if she had in- 
tended we should ail of us ha ve surrendered 
it to the husband. This, indeed, men of 
sense never expect of us ; of which tlie 
lieutenant I have just mentioned was one 
notable example ; for tliough he had a very 
£rood understanding, he always acknow- 
ledged, (as was really true,) that his wife 
had a better. And this, pcrlia{)s, was one 
reason of the hatred my tyrant bore her. 

* Before he would be so governed hy a 
wife, he said, especially such an ugly b-— , 
(for indeed she was not a regular beauty, 
but verv agreeable and extremely genteel,) 
he would see all tlie women upon earth at 
the devil, which was a very usual phrase 
with him. He said, he wondered what I 
could see in her to be so charmed with her 
company ; since this woman, says he, hath 
come among us, there is an end of your 
beloved reading, which you pretended to 
like so dtuch, that you could not afford 
time to return the visits of the ladies in this 
country ; and I must confess I had l)een 
guilty of a little rudeness this way ; for the 
ladies tliere are at least no blotter than the 
mere country ladies here; and I think I 
need make no other excuse to you for de- 
clining any intimacy with them. 

* This correspondence, however, con- 
tinued a whole year, even all the while 
the lieutenant was quartered in that town; 
for which I was contented to pay the 
tax of being constantly abused in the man- 
ner above-mentioned by my husband ; I 
mean when he was at home ; for he was 
frequently absent a month at a time at 
Dublin, and once made a journ<*y of two 
months to London ; in all which journies 
I thought it a very sinrrular happiness tiiat 
he never once desired my company ; nay, 
by his frequent censures on men who could 
not travel, as he phrased it, without a wife 
tied up to their tail, he sulficiently intimated 
that, had I been never so desirous of accom- 
panying him, my Avislies would have been 
m vain : but, Heaven knows, such wishes 
were very far from my thoughts. 

* At length my friend was removed from 
me, and I was again left to my solitude, to 
the tormenting conversation with my own 
reflections, and to apply to books for my 
only comfort I now read almost all day 
long. — How many books do you think 1 
read in three months ?' — * I can't guess, in- 
deed, cousin,' ansAvered Sophia. — * Perhaps 
half a score !' — * Haifa score I half a thou- 
sand, child !' answered the oflier. * I read 
a good deal in Daniel's English History 
of France ; a great deal in Plutarch^s 
Lives, the Atalantas, Pop(»'s Homer, Dry- 
den'a Pisya, Chillingworth, l\\e Couwtesa 



D'Anois, and Locke's Human Understuid- 
ing. 

' During tliis interval I wrote three very 
supplicating, and, I thought, moving let- 
ters to my aunt ; but, as I received no 
answer to any of tliem, my disdain would 
not suffer me to continue my apphcation.' 
— Here she stopped, and looking earnestly 
at Sophia, said, *Methinks, my dear, I read 
something in your eyes which reproaches 
me of a neglect in another place, where I 
should have met with a kinder return.' — 
' Indeed, dear Harriet,' answered Sophia, 
' your story is an apology for any neglect ; 
but indeed I feel that I have been guuty of 
a remissness, without so good an excuse. 
Yet pray proceed ; for f long, though I 
tremble, to hear the end.' 

Thus then Mrs. Fitzpatrick resumed 
her narrative. * My husband now took a 
second journey to England, where he con- 
tinued upA^-ards of three months : during 
the greater part of this time, I led a life 
whicii nothing but having led a worse 
could make me think toleraUe ; for perfect 
solitude can never be reconciled to a social 
mind like mine, but when it relieves you 
from the company of those you hate. 
What added to my wretchedness, was the 
loss of my little infant : not tliat I pretend 
to have had for it that extravagant ten- 
derness, of which I believe I might have 
been capable under other circumstances; 
but I resolved, in every instance, to dis- 
charge the duty of the tenderest mother; 
and This care prevented me from feeling 
the weight of that heaviest of all things, 
when it can be at all said to lie heavy on 
our hands. 

* I had spent full ten weeks almost en- 
tirely by myself, having seen nobody all 
that time, except my servants and a very 
lew visiters, when a young lady, a relation 
to my husband, came from a distant part 
of Ireland to visit me. She had staid once 
l)cfore a week at my house, and then I 
gave her a pressing invitation to return; 
l<)r she was a very agreeable woman, and 
had improved good natural parts by a 
proper education. Indeed, she was to me 
a most welcome guest. 

* A few davs alter her arrival, perceiving 
me in very low spirits, without inquiring 
the cause, which indeed she very well knew, 
the young lady fell to compassionating my 
case. She said, " Though politeness had 
prevented me from complaining to my hus- 
Dand'sj^elations of^ his behaviour ; yet Uiey 
all were very sensible of it, and felt great 
concern upon that account ; but none more 
tlian herself." And after some more gene- 
ral discourse on this head, whicb I own I 
could not forbear countenancing, at last, 
after much previous precaution, and enjoin- 
,ed concealment, she conununicAi^ to me, 
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as a profound secret— that my husband kept 
a mistress. 

* You will certainly imagine, I heard this 
news with the utmost insensihility. Upon 
my w^ord, if you do, your ima^nation will 
mislead you. Contempt had not so kept 
down my anger to my husband, but tliat 
hatred n)se again on tfiis occasion. Wliat 
can be tlie reason of this ? Are we so abo- 
minably selfish, that we can be concerned 
at others having possession even of what we 
despise ? or are we not rather abominably 
vain, and Ls not this tlie greatest injury done 
to our vanity? What think you, Sophia ?' 

* I don't know, indeed,' answered Sophia ; 
* I have never troubled myself with any of 
these deep contemplations ; but I think the 
lady did very ill, in communicating to you 
such a secret.' 

* And vet, my dear, this conduct is natu- 
ral,' replied Mrs. Fitzpatrick ; ' and when 
you have seen and read as much as myself, 
you will acknowledge it to be so.' 

* F am sorry to hear it is natURil,' return- 
ed Sopbia ; * for I want neither reading or 
experience to convince me, that it is very 
dishonourable and very ill-natured : nay, \i 
is surely as ill-breil to tell a hushand or wife 
of the limits of each other, as to tell them of 
their own.' 

* Well,' continued Mrs. Fitzpatrick, * my 
husband at last returned ; and if I am tho- 
roughly acquainted with my own thoughts, 
I hated him now more tlian ever ; but I 
despised him rather less : lor certainly no- 
thing so much weakens our contempt, as an 
injufv done to our pride or our vanity. 

* tife now assumed a carriai^ to me so 
very diflerent from what he had lately worn, 
and so nearly resemblinir his behaviour tlie 
first week of our marriage, that had I now 
had any spark of love remainini;, he might, 
possibly, have rekindled my f<)nilness lor 
nim. But though hatred may succeed to 
contempt, and may, perhaps, get the better 
iA' it, love, I helieve, cannot. The truth is, 
the passion of love is too restless to remain 
contented, without the gratification which 
it receives from its object ; and one can no 
more be inclined to love without loving, 
than we can have eyes without seeintr. 
When a husband, therefore, ceases to be the 
object of this passion, it is most probable 

■some other man — I say, my dear, if your 
husband grows indifferent to you — if you 
onc^ come to despise him — 1 say, — that is, — 
if you have the passion of love in you — 
Lud! I have bewildered myself so — but one 
is apt, in these abstracted considerations, 
to lose the concatenation of ideas, as Mr. 

Locke says. In short, the truth is — in 

short, I scarce know what it Ls; Imt, as I 
was saying, my husband returned, and his 
behaviour, at first greatly surprised mo; but 
he soon acquainted me with the motive, and 



taught me to account for it. .In a wordy 
then, he had spent and lost all the ready 
money of my fortune; and as he could 
mortgage his own estate no deeper, he was 
now desirous to supply himself with cash 
for his extravagance, by selling a little es- 
tate of mine, which lie could not do without 
my assistance ; and to obtain this favour 
was the whole and sole motive of all tlie 
fondness which he now put on. 

*With this I peremptorily refused to 
comply. I told hiin, and I told him truly, 
that had I been posses,sed of the Indies at 
our first marriage, he might have com- 
manded it all ; for it liad been a constant 
maxim with me, that where a woman dis- 
poses of her heart, she should always de- 
posit her fortune ; but as he had been so 
kind, long ago, to restore the f()rmer into 
my p)ssession, I was resolved likewise to 
retain what little remained of the latter. 

* I will not describe to y(m the passion 
into which these words, and the resolute 
air in which they were spoken, threw him : 
nor will I trouble vou with the whole scene 
which succeeded Ik? t ween us. Out came, 
you may be wt.'ll assured, the story of the 
mistress; and out it did come, with all the 
embellishments which anger and disdain 
could bestow upon it. 

* Mr. Fitzpatrick seemed a little thunder- 
stnick with this, and more confused than I 
had seen him ; though his ideas are al- 
ways confused enough, Heaven knows. 
He did not, however, endeavour to excul- 
pate himself; but took a metliod which 
almost equally confounded me. W^hat 
was this but recrimination ! He affected to 
be jealous: — he may, for aught 1 know, 
be inclined enough to jealousy in his na- 
tural tenij)er; niiy, he must have had it 
from nature, or the devil must have put it 
in his head; for I defy all the world to cast 
a just aspersion on my character : nay, the 
most scandalous tongues have never dared 
censure my reputation. My fame, I thank 
Heaven, hath been always as spotless as 
my life; and let falsehood itself accuse 
that, if it dare. No, my dear Graveairs, 
however pmvoked, however ill-treated, 
however injured in my love, I have firmlv 
resolved never to give the least room for 
censure on this account — And yet, my 
dear, there are some people so malicious, 
some tongues so venomous, that no inno- 
cence can escape tliem. The most unde- 
signed word, tne most accidental l(X)k, tlie 
least familiarity, the most innocent freedom, 
will be misconstrued, and magnified into I 
know not what, by some jHrople. But I 
despise, my dear Graveairs, I despise all 
sucli slander. No such malice, i assure 
you, ever trave me an uneasy moment. 
No, no, I pnmiise you I am above all that. 
— But where was f ? O t letiQft«Kfc\ V^>^^!^ 
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you my huaband was jealous — And of 
whom, pray ? — WJiy, of whom but the lieu- 
tenant I mentioned to you before ! He was 
obliged to rt»sort above a year and more 
back, to [ind any object for this unaccount- 
able pas8i(m, if,' indeed, he really felt any 
such, and was not an arrant counterfeit, in 
order to abuse me. 

* But I have tired vou already Avith too 
many particulars. 1 will now bring my 
story to a very speedy conclusion. In 
short, tlien, after many scenes very unwor- 
thy to be repeated, in which my cousin en- 
gaged so heartily on mv side, that Mr. 
Fitzpatrick at last turned her out of doors ; 
when he found I was neither to be soothed 
nor bullied into compliance, he took a very 
violent metliod indeed. Perhaps you will 
conclude he beat me ; but this, though he 
hath approached very near to it, he never 
actually did. He confined me to my room, 
without suffering me to have either pen, 
ink, paper, or book ; and a servant every 
day made my bed, and brought me my 
food. 

*When I had remained a week under 
this imprisonment, he made me a visit, 
and, with the voice of a schoolmaster, or, 
what is often raiicli the same, of a tyrant, 
asked me, " If I would yet comply ?" I an- 
swered, very stoutly, "That I would die 
first." — "llien so you shall, and be d — nd," 
cries he ; " for you shall never go alive out 
of this room." 

*Here I remained a fortnight longer; 
and, 10 say the truth, my constancy was 
almost subdued, and I began to think of 
submission ; when one day, in the absence 
of my husband, who was gone abroad for 
some short time, by the greatest good for- 
tune in the world, an accident happened. — 
I — at a time when I began to give way to 
the utmost despair — every thing would be 
excusable at such a time — at tliat very 

time I received But it would take up 

an hour to tell you all particulars. — In one 
word then, (for I will not tire you with cir- 
cumstances,) gold, the common key to all 
padUnrks, opened my door, and set me at 
liberty. 

* I now made haste to Dublin, where I 
immediately procured a passage to Eng- 
land; and was proceeding to Bath, in order 
to throw myself into the proti»ction of my 
aunt, or of yonr father, or of any relation 
who would afford it me. My husband 
overtook me last night, at the inn where I 
lay ; and which you left a few minutes be- 
fore me ; but I had the good luck to escape 
him, and to follow you. 

* And tlius, my dear, ends my history; a 
tragical one, I am sure, it is to myself; but, 
perhaps, I ought rather to apologize to you 
for its dullness.' 

Sophia heaved a deep s\gh, and atv- 



ewercd, * Indeed, Harriet, I pity you fVom 
my soul! — But what could you expect? 
Why, why would you marry an Irishman.^ 
*tJp<m my word,' repli^ her cousin, 
* your censure is unjust. There are, among 
the Irisli, men of as much worth and honour 
as any among the En^iih ; nay, to speak 
the truth, generosity ol spirit is rather more 
common among tbem. i have known some 
examples there, t(X), of good husbands; and 
I believe these are not very plenty in Eng- 
land. Ask me, rather, what I could ex- 
pect when I married a fool ; and I will tell 
you a solenm truth ; I did not know him to 
be so.' — * Can no man,' said Sophia, in a 
very low and altered voice, * do you think, 
make a bad husband, who is not a Ibol ?^ — 
' That,' answered the other, * is too genera] 
a ne^^tive ; but none, I believe, is so likely 
as a iool to prove so. Among my acquaint- 
ance, the silliest fellows are the worst hus- 
bands; and I will venture to assert as a 
fact, that a man of sense rarely behaves 
very ill to a wife, who deserves very welL' 



CHAPTER Vffl. 

»^ dreadful ularm in thMimif with VumriMiof m 
unexpected friend of Jdr$. FUxpairiek, 

Sophia now, at the desire of her cousin, 
related — not what follows, but what hath 
gone before, in this history : for which rea- 
son the reader will, I suppose, excuse me 
for not repeating it over again. 

One remark, nowever, I cannot forbear 
making on her narrative, namely, that she 
made iio more mention of Jones, from the 
beginning to the end, tlian if there had been 
no such person alive. This I will neitlier 
endeavour to account for, nor to excuse. 
Indeed, if this may be called a kind of dis- 
honesty, it seems the more inexcusable, 
from the apparent openness and explicit sin- 
cerity of tne other lady. — But so it was. 

Just as Sophia arrived at the conclusion 
of her story, there arrived in the room, 
where the two ladies were aitting, a noise, 
not unlike, in loudness, to that of a pack of 
houndK just let out from their kennel ; nor, 
in shrillness, to cats, when caterwauling; or 
to screech-owls ; or, indeed, more like, (fi)r 
what animal can resemble a human voice?) 
to those sounds, which, in the pleasant roanf & 
sions of that gate which seems to derive its *• 
name from a duplicity of tongues, issue 
from the mouths, and sometimes from the 
nostrils, of those fair river nymphs, ydeped 
of old the Naiades ; in tlie vulgar "tongue 
translated oyster-wenches : for when, in- 
stead of the ancient libations of milk and 
honey and oil, the rich distillation from the 
niniper-berry, or, perhaps, from malt, hath, 
by the early devotion of^ their votaries, been 
;^ured forth in great abundance should 
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any daring tongue, with unhallowed li- 
cense, prolanc, i. e. depreciate, the delicate 
fat Milton oyster, the plaice sound and firm, 
the flounder as much alive as when in the 
water, the shrimp as bii^ as a prawn, the 
fine cod alive but a lew hours a^, or any 
other of the various treasures wliich tliose 
water deities, who fish tlie sea and rivers, 
liave committed to the care of the nympha, 
the aiif^y Naiades lift up their immortal 
voict^, and the profane Avretcli is struck 
deaf lor his impiety. 

Such was the noise which now burst 
from one of the rooms below; and soon 
the thimder, which long had rattled at a 
distance, began to approach nearer and 
nearer, till, having ascended by degrees up 
stairs, it at last entered the apartment 
where the ladies were. In short, to drop 
all metaphor and figure, Mrs. Honour, 
having scolded violently below stairs, and 
continued the same all the way up, came 
in to her mistress in a most outrageous 
I)asaion, crying out, ' What doth vour la- 
dyship think ? Would vou imagmc, that 
this impudent villain, tne master of this 
houae, hath had tba impudence to tell me, 
nay, to stand it out U) my face, that your 
ladyship is that nasty, stinking wh — re, 
(Jenny Cameron they call her,) that runs 
about' the country with the Pretender ? 
Nay, tlic lying, sau^jiiUain had the as- 
surance to tell me, tha^ytmr ladyship had 
owned yourself to be ipfout I have clawed 
the rascal ; I have left the" marks of my 
nails in his impudent face. My lady! says 
1, you saucy scoundrel : my lady is meat 
lor no pretenders. She is a young lady of 
as good fa^luou, and familv, and fortune, 
as any in Somersetshire, bid you never 
hear of the great Squire Western, sirrah? 

She is liis only daughter ; she is , and 

heiress to all his great estate. My lady to 
be callcil a nastv Scotch wh^-e bv such a 
varlet — To be sure, I wish 1 had knocked 
liis brains out with the punch-bowl.' 

The principal uneasiness with which 
Sophia was aflcctcd on this occasion. Ho- 
nour had herself caused, by having in her 
passion discovered wlio she was. How- 
ever, as this mistake of the landlord suffi- 
ciently accounted for those passages which 
(Sophia had before mistaken, she acquired 
some ease on that account ; nor a)uld she, 
upon tlie whole, forbear smiling. This 
enraged Honour, and she cried, * Indeed, 
madam, I did not think your ladyship 
would have nuide a laughing matter of it. 
To be called whore by such an impudent 
low rascal. Your ladyship may be angry 
with me, for aught I know, for taking your 
part, since protlered service, thev say, 
stinks : but to be sure I could never War to 
hear a lady of mine called whore — Nor will 
I bear it. I am sure your ladyship is as vir- 



tuous a lady as ever sat foot on English 
gnmnd, and I will claw any villain's eyes 
out who dares for to otTer to presume for 
to say the least word to the contrary. No- 
body ever could say the least ill of the 
character of any lady tliat I ever waited 
upon.' 

Hinc iUa lacJirymoi ; in plain truth Ho- 
nour had as much love for lier mistress as 
most servants have; that is to say — But 
besides this, her pride obliged her to sup- 
port the character of the lady she waited 
on ; for she tliought her own was in a very 
close manner connected with it. In pro- 
portion as the character of her mistress 
was raised, her's, likewise, as she con- 
ceived, was raised with it; and, on the 
contrary, she thought the one could not be 
lowered without the other. 

On this subiect, reader, I must stop a 
moment to tell thee a story. The famous 
Nell Gwynn, stepping one day from a 
liouse, where she iiad made a short visit, 
into her coach, saw a great mob assembled, 
and her footman all h^Mxly and dirty : the 
fellow being askeil by his mistress the rea- 
son of his being in that condition, answered, 
^I have been fighting, madam, with an 
impudent rascal who called your ladyship 
a wh — re.' — ' You blockhead,' replied Mrs. 
Gwynn, * at this rate you must fight every 
day of your life ; why, you Ibol, all the 
world Icnows it.' — * Do they ?' cries the 
fellow, in a muttering voice, af\er he had 
shut the coach-d(K>r, ' they shan't call me 
a whore's Ibotman for all thaU' 

Thus the passion of Mrs. Honour ap- 
pears natural enough, even if it were to be 
no otherwise accounted for ; but, in reality^ 
there was another cause of her anger; for 
which we must beg leave to remind our 
reader of a circumstance mentioned in the 
above simile. There are, indeed, certain 
liquors, which, being applied to our pas- 
sions, or to fire, pnuluce effects tlie very 
reverse of those produced by water, as 
they serve to kindle and inflame, rather 
than to extinguish. Among these, the 
generous liquor called punch is one. It 
Avas not, therefore, without reason, that 
the learned Dr. Cheney used to call drink- 
ing punch, pouring liquid fire down your 
throat. 

Now, Mrs. Honour had unluckily poured 
so much of this liquid fire down her throat, 
that the smoke ot it b^gnn to ascend into 
her pericranium, and blinded the eyes of 
reason, which is there supi)08ed to keep her 
residence, while the fire itself from the sto- 
mach easily reached the heart, and there 
inflamed the noble passion of pride. So 
that, uix)n tlie whole, we shall cease to 
wonder at the violent rajje of the waiting- 
woman ; thouirh at first sight we must c^n- 
fess the cause sccm& \naAia^»\fc\a ^^ ^SSr^v 
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Sophia and her cousin both did all in 
their power to extingiuBh these flames, 
which liad roared so loudly all over the 
house. They at length prevailed ; or to 
carry the metaphor one step farther, the fire 
having consumed all the fuel which the lan- 
guage affords, to wit, every reproachful term 
in it, at last went out of its own accord. 

But though tranquillity was restored above 
stairs, it was not so below ; where my land- 
lady, liighly resenting tlje injury done to the 
beauty of her husband, by the flesh-spades 
of Mrs. Honour, called aloud for revenge 
and justice. As to the poor man, who had 
principallv suffered in tlie engagement, he 
was perfectly quiet Perhaps the blood 
which he lost might have cooled his anger ; 
for the enemy had not only applied her nails 
t6 his cheelis, but likewise ner fist to his 
nostrils, which lamented tlie blow witli tears 
of blood in great abundance. To this we 
may add, reflections on his mistake ; but, 
indeed, nothing so effectually silenced h« 
resentment, as the manner in which he now 
discovered his error; for as to the behaviour 
of Mrs. Honour, it had the more confirmed 
him in his opinion ; but he was now assured 
by a person of great figure, and who was 
attended by a great equipage, that one of 
the ladies was a woman of fashion, and his 
intimate acquaintance. 

By tlie orders of this person, the landlord 
now ascended, and acquainted our fair tra- 
vellers, that a great gentleman below de- 
sired to do them the honour of waiting on 
them. Sophia turned pale, and trembled at 
this message, though the reader will con- 
clude it was too civil, notwitlistanding the 
landlord's blunder, to have come from her 
father; but fear hath the common fault of a 
justice of peace, and is apt to conclude has- 
tily from every slight circmnstance, witliout 
examining the evidence on both sides. 

To ease the reader's curiosity, therefore, 
ratlier than his apprehensions, we proceed 
to inform him, tliat an Irish peer had arrived 
veiy late tliat eveninnj at the inn, in his way 
to London. This nobleman, having sallied 
from his supper at the hurricane before 
commemorated, had seen the attendant of 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and, upon a short inquiry, 
was informed, that her lady, with whom 
lie was very [particularly acquainted, was 
above. This information he had no sooner 
received, than he addressed himself to the 
landlord, pacifled him, and sent him up 
stairs with compliments rather civiller than 
those which were delivered. 

It may, perhaps, be wondered at, <hat 
tlie waiting-woman herself was not the 
messenger employed on tliis occasion ; but, 
we are sorry to say, she was not at present 
qualified lor that, or, indeed, for any other 
office. The mm, (for so the landlord chose 
to cull the distillation from ma\t,') Yvad\)QAeW 



taken tlie advantage of the fatigue which 
the poor woman had undergone, and had 
made terrible depredations on her noble 
faculties, at a time when they were very 
unable to resist the attack. 

We shall not describe this traj^cal scene 
too fully; but we tliought ourselves obli^j^, 
bv that historic integrity, which we profess, 
shortly to hint a matter which we would ■ 
otherwise have been glad to have spared. 
Many historians, indeed, for want of this i 
integrity, or of diligence, to say no worse, ; 
often leave the reader to find out these little ■ 
circumstances in the dark, and sometimes 
to his great confusion and perplexity. 

SopTiia was very soon eased of her cause- 
less fri^t by the entry of the noble peer^ 
who was not only an intimate acquaintance 
of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, but, in reality, a very 
particular friend of that lady. To say the 
trutli, it was by his assistance that she had 
been enabled to escape from her husband ; 
for this nobleman had the same gallant dis- 
poeitiQa with those renowned knights, of 
whom we read in heroic story, and had de- 
livered many an iminisoned n^ph from 
durance. He was, indeed, as bitter an ene- 
my to the savage authority too oflen ezer- ^ 
CLsed by husbands and fathers, over the 
young and lovely of the pther sex, as ever 
knight-errant was .to the barbarous power 
of enchanters ; ini|^. to say trutli^ I have 
oflen expected th^|frpap very enchanters, 
with which romanSii^iy where abounds, 
were, in reality, no ouier tlian the husbands 
of those days ; and matrimony itself was, 
perhaps, the enchanted castle m wliich the 
nympns were said to be confined. 

This nobleman had an estate in the 
neighbourhood of Fitzpatrick, and had been 
for some time acjiuainted with tlic lady- 
No sooner, therefore, did he hear of her 
confinement, than lie earnestly applied him- 
self to procure her liberty ; which he pre- 
sently effected, not by storming the castle, 
according to the example of ancient he- 
rocs; but by cornipting tlie governor, 
in conformity with the modern art of war ; 
in which craft is held to be preferable to 
valour, and gold is found to be more irresist- 
ible than eiSier lead or steel. 

This circumstance, however, as the lady 
did not think it material enough to relate 
to her friend, we would not at that time 
impart it to the reader. We ratlier cliose 
to leave him a while under a supposition, 
that she liad found, or coined, or by some 
very extraordinary, perhaps supernatural 
means, had possessed lierself of the money . 
with which she had bribed her keeper, thui * 
to interrupt her narrative by givinij a hint 
of what seemed to her of too little import^ ." 
ance to be mentioned. 

The peer, af\er a short conversation, 
could not forbear expressing some surprise 
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at meeting the lady in tliat place; nor 
could he refrain from telling her, he ima- 
gined she had been ^one to Bath. Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick very freely answered, *That 
she had been prevente«l in her purpose by 
the arrival of a person she need not men- 
tion. In short,' says she, *I was overta- 
ken by my husband, (for I need not atfect 
to conceal what the world knows too well 
already.) I had tlie good tbrtune to escape 
in a most supri.sing manner, and am now 
^ing to London with tliis young lady, who 
IS a near relatiim of mine, and who hath 
escaped from as greiit a tyrant as my own.' 

His lordship, concluding tliat this tyrant 
was likewise a husband, made a speech 
full of compliments to both the ladies, and 
as full of invectives against his own sex ; 
nor, indeed, did he avoid some oblique glan- 
ces at the matrimonial institution itself, and 
at the unjust powers given by it to man 
over the more sensible, and more meritori- 
ous part of the species. — He ended his 
oration with an ofier of liis protection, and 
of his coacli-and-six, wliicli was instantly 
accepted by Mrs. Fitz)>atrick, and at last, 
upon her persuasions, by Sophia. 

Matters being thus adjusted, his lordship 
took his leave, and tlie ladies retired to rest, 
where Mrs. Fitzpatrick entertained her 
cousin with many high encomioms on the 
character of the noble peer, and enlarged 
very particularly on his great fondness lor 
his wile ; saying, she beUeved he was al- 
most the only person of high rank, who 
was enth-ely constant to the marriage-bed. 
* Indeed,' added she, ' my dear Sophy, that 
is a very rare virtue amongst men of c-on- 
dition. Never expect it wlien you marry ; 
for, believe me, if you do, you will certainly 
be deceived.* 

A gimtle sigh stole from Sopliia at these 
words, which perhaps contributed to form 
a dream of no very pleasant kind ; but as 
she never revealed this dream to any one, 
so the reader cannot expect to see it re- 
lated here. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The nwming introduced in some pretty writing, A 
atage-coach. The civility of chambermaids. The 
heroic temper of Sophia, tier generosity. The 
retitm to it. The departure of the company ^ and 
their arrivtU at London ; with some remariu for 
the use oftravdlers. 

Those members of society, who are 
born to furnish the blessings of life, now 
began to light their candles, in order to 
pursue their daily labours, for the use of 
tiiose who are born to enjoy these blessings. 
The sturdy hind now attends the Icvce of 
his fellow-lalxMirer the ox; the cunning 
artificer, the diligent mechanic, spring from 



their hard mattress ; and now the bonny 
house-maid bcj^ns to repair the disordered 
drum room, while the riotous authors of 
that disorder, in broken interrupted slum- 
bers, tumble and toss, as if the hardness ol 
down disquieted their repose. 

In simple phrase, the clock had no sooner 
struck seven, than the ladies were ready' 
for their journey ; and, at their desire, his 
lordship and his equipage were prepared 
to attend them. 

And now a matter of some difficulty 
arose ; and tliis was how his lordship him- 
self should be conveyed ; for though in 
stage-coaches, where passengers are pro- 
perly considered as so much luggage, the 
ingenious coachman stows half a dozen 
wfth perfect ease into the place of four ; for 
well he contrives that the fat hostess, or 
well-fed alderman, may take up no more 
room than the slim miss, or taper master ; 
it being the nature of guts, when well 
squeezed, to give way, and to lie in a nar- 
n)w compass ; yet in these vehicles, which 
are callea, for distinction sake, gentleman's 
coaches, though they are often lar^r than 
the others, tins metliod of packing is never 
attempted. 

His lordship would have put a short end 
to the difficulty, by verj- ffiillantly desiring 
to mount his horse ; but Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
would by no means consent to it. It was 
therefore concluded, that the Abigails 
should, by turns, relieve each other on one 
of his lordship's horses, which was pre- 
sently equipped with a side-saddle for that 
purpose. 

Every thing being settled at the inn, the 
ladies discharged their former guides, and 
Sophia made a xj^sent to the landlord^ 
partly to repou^fikfaruise which he had 
received uxutflMHIm^ and partly on ac- 
count of iibat^e hiA tuffcred under the 
hand of hiv enr^gediviiting-woman. And 
now Sopliia firsT* discovered a loss, which 
gave her some uneasiness ; and this was of 
tlie hundred pound bank-bill, which her 
father had given her at the last meeting; 
and wliicli, within a very inconsiderable 
trifle, was all the treasure she was at present 
worth. She searched every where, and 
shook and tumbled all her tilings to no pur- 
pose, — tlie bill Was not to be found : and 
she was at last fully persuaded that she 
had lost it from her pocket, when she had 
the misfortune of tumbling from her horse 
in the dark lane, as before recorded ; — a 
fact that seemed the more pn)bable, as she 
now recollected some discomposure in her 
{X)ckets which had happened at that time, 
and the great difficulty with which she 
had drawn forth her handkercliief the very 
instant l)etbre )ier flill, in order to relieve 
the distress of Mrs. Fitzpatrick. 

Mislbrtuncs of this koasi^'wVaXfcNftxSs^- 
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conveniences they may be attended with, 
are incapable of subduing a mind in which 
there is any strength, without the assist- 
ance of avarice. Sophia, therefore, Uiough 
nothing could be worse timed than this ac- 
cident, at such a season, immediately cot 
tlie better of her concern, and, with her 
wonted serenity and cheerfulness of coun- 
tenance, returned to her company. His 
lordship conducted the hidics into tlie v'chi- 
cle, as he did likewise Mrs. Honour, who, 
afler many civilities, and more dear ma- 
dams, at last vielded to the well-bred im- 
portunities of her sister Abigail, and sub- 
aoitted to be complimented witli the first 
ride in the coacii ; in which indeed she 
would ailcrwards have been contented to 
have pursued her whole journey, had not 
her mistress, afler several fruitless intima- 
tions, at Icnirth forced her to take her 
turn on horseback. 

The coach now, having received its com- 
pany, began to move forwards, attended by 
many servants, and by two led-captains, 
who had before rode with his lordship, and 
who would have been dismissed from tlic ve- 
hicle upon a much less worthy occasion, than 
was tliis of accommodating t^vo ladies. In 
this tlicy acted only as genUemen ; but they 
were ready at any time to have performed 
the office of a footman, or, indeed, would 
have condescended lower, for the honour of 
his lordship^s company, and for the conve- 
nience of his table. 

My landlord was so pleased with the pre- 
sent he had received from Sophia, that he 
ratlier rejoiceil in, than regretted, his bruise 
or his scratches. The reader will perhnps 
be curious to know the quantum of this 
present ; but we cann^ffUts^ his curios- 
ity. Whatever it waa^W|||ped the land- 
lord for his bodily hurlj duKq lamented he 
had not known pi flip how little the lady 
valued her money : ' For to be sure,' says 
he, ' one might have charged every article 
double, and she would liave made no cavil 
at the reckoning.' 

His wife, however, was far from drawing 
this conclusion ; whether she really felt any 
injury done to her husband more than he 
did himself, I will not say ; certain it is, she 
was much le«s satisfied with the generoisity 
of Sophia. * Indeed,' cries she, * niy dear, 
the lady knows better how to dispose of 
her nioiuy than you imagine. She might 
very well think we sliould not put up such 
a business without some satisfaction, and 
the law would have cost her an infinite deal 
more than this jxx)r little matter, which I 
wonder you would take.' — * You are always 
so bloodily wise,' quoth the husband: 'it 
would have cost her more, would it ? Dost 
fancy I don't know that as well as thee ? 
But would any of that more, or so much, 
have come mVo our pockets I Indeed, \f «on 



Tom the lawyer had been alive, f couU 
have been glad to have put such a pretty 
business into liis hands. He ivi>uld have 
got a good picking out of it ; but I have no 
relation now who is a lawyer, and why 
should I go to law for the benefit of stran- 
gers?' — 'Nay, to be sure,' answered she, 
' you must know best' — * I believe I df»,' 
replied he. ' I fimcy when money is to be 
got, I can smell it out as well as another. 
Every body, let me tell you, would not have 
talked people out of tliis. Mind that, I say ; 
every body would not have cajoled this out 
of her, mind that.' The wife then joined 
in the applause of her husband's sagacity ; 
and thus ended the short dialogue betAvasn 
them on this occasion. 

We will therefore take our leave of these 
good people, and attend his lordship and his 
fair companions, wiio made such ^nod expe- 
dition, that they performed a journey of 
ninety miles in two days, and on the second 
evening arrived in London, without having 
encountered any one adventure on the road 
worthy tlie dignity of this history to relate. 
Our {>en, tliereibre, shall imitate the expe- 
dition wliich it describes, and our histuiy 
shall keep pace with the travellers who are 
its subject. Good writers will, indeed, do 
well to imitate the ingenious traveller in 
this instance, who always proportions his 
stay at any place to tlie beauties, elegan- 
cies, and curiosities, which it aflbrds. At 
Elsher, at Stowe, at Wilton, at Eastbnm 
and at Prior's Park, days are too short for 
the ravished imagination ; wliile we admire 
the wondrous power of art in improving 
nature. In some of these, art chiefly en- 
gages our admiration; in others, nature 
and art contend for our applause ; but, in 
the last, the former seems to triumph. Here 
nature appears in her richest attire, and art, 
dressed with a modest simplicity, attends 
her benignant mistress. Ht?re nature indeed 
pours forth the choicest treasures which she 
nath lavished on tliis world ; and here human 
nature presents you with an object wliich 
can be exceeded only in the other. 

The same taste, the same imagination, 
which luxuriously riots in tliese ele^ni 
scenes, can be amused with objects ol far 
inferior note. The w<K)d8, the rivers, the 
lawns of Devon and of Dorset, attract the 
eye of the ingenious traveller, and retard 
his pace, which delay he aflerwards com- 
|)ensates by swiftly scouring over the 
gloomy heatli of Ba'gshot, or tbat pleasant 

glain which extends itself westward from 
tockbridge, where no other object than 
one single tree only in sixteen miles pre- 
sents itself to the view, unless the clouds, 
in compassion to our tired spirits, kindly 
open tlieir variegated mansion to our pros- 
pect. 
Not so travels the money-meditating 
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tradesman, the sagacious justice, the dl^ 
nified doctor, the warm-clad grazier, with 
all the numerous offspring of wealth and 
dullness. On they jog, with equal pace, 
through the verdant meadows, or over the 
barren heath, their horses measuring four 
miles and a half per hour with the utmost 
exactness ; the eves of the beast and of his 
master being alike directed forwards, and 
employed in contemplating the same ob- 
jects in the same manner. Wit}i equal 
rapture the gcK)d rider surveys the proud- 
est boasts of the architect, and those fair 
buildings, with which some unknown name 
hath adorned the rich clothing town; 
where heaps of bricks are piled up as a 
kind of monument, to show that heaps of 
money have been piled tlicre before. 

And now, reader, as we arc in haste to 
attend our heroine, we will leave to thy sa- 
i^city to apply all tliis to the Boeotian 
writers, and to those authors who are their 
onposites. This thou wilt be abundantly 
al)le to perform without our aid. Bestir 
thyself therefore on this occasion ; for 
though we w^ill always lend thee proper 
assistance in difficult places, as we ao not, 
like some others, expect thee to use the 
arts of divination to discover our meaning; 
yet we shall not indulge thy laziness whei*e 
nothing but thy own attention is required; 
for thou art highly mistaken if thou dost 
imagine that we intended, when we began 
this great work, to leave thy sagacity no- 
thing to do, or that, without sometimes ex- 
ercising this talent, thou wilt be able to 
travel through our pages with any pleasure 
or profit to thyself. 



CHAPTER X. 

ConUuning a hint or two concerning virtue^ and a 
feio more concerning suspiciotu 

Our company, bcin;j arrived at London, 
were set down at his lordship's house, 
where, while they refreshed themselves 
after the fatigue of their journey, servants 
w»*re despatched to provide a lodging lor 
the two ladies; for, as her ladyship was 
not then in town, Mrs. Fitzpatrick would 
l»y no means consent to accept abed in the 
n*ansion of the peer. 

Some readers will, perhaps, condemn 
this extraordinary delicacy, as I may call 
it, of virtue, as too nice and scrupulous ; 
hut we must make allowances ibr her situ- 
ation, which must be owned to have been 
very ticklish ; and when we consider the 
malice of c^Misorious tongues, we must 
allow, if it was a fault, the fault wns an 
excess on the right side, and which every 
woman who is in the self^same situation 
will do well to imitate. The mo.st formal 
apiH^arancc of \irtue, when it ia only an 
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appearance, may perhaps, in every aV 
stracted consideration, seem to be rather 
less commendable than virtue itself without 
this formality; but it will, however, be 
always more commended ; and this, I be- 
Heve, -will be granted by all, that it is ne- 
cessary, unless in some very particular 
cases, lor every woman to support either 
tlie one or the other. 

A lodging being prepared, Sophia accom- 
panied her cousin for that evening ; but re- 
solved early in the morning to inquire af\er 
the lad V, into whose protection, as we have 
fbrmerfy mentioned, she had determined to 
throw lierself, when she quitted her father's 
house. And this she was the more eager 
in doing, from some observations she &d 
made during her journey in the coach. 

Now, as w^e would by no means fix the 
odious character of suspicion on Sophia, we 
are almost afraid to open to our reader the 
conceits which filled her mind conceniing 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick ; of whom she certainly en- 
tertained at present some doubts ; which, as 
they are very apt to enter into the bosoms of 
the worst of people, we think proper not to 
mention more plainly, till we have first sue- 
j^tcd a word or two to our reader toucE* 
ing sus])icion in general. 

Of this there have always appeared to me 
to be two degrees. The first of these I 
choose to derive from the heart, as the ex- 
treme velocity of its discernment seems to 
denote some previous inward impulse, and 
the rather, as this superlative degree often 
forms its oivn objects ; sees wfiat is not, and 
always more than really exists. This is that 
quick-sighted ' jx?netration, whose hawk's 
eyes no symptom of evil can escape ; which 
observes not only upon the actions, but 
upon the words and l(K)ks of men ; and as it 
it proceeds from the heart of^ the observer, 
so it dives into the heart of the observed, 
and there espies evil, as it were, in the first 
emhryo; nay, sometimes before it can be 
said to be conceived ; an admirable facul- 
ty, if it were infallible ; but as this degree 
of perfection is not even claimed by more 
than one mortal being ; so from the falli- 
bility of such acute discernment have arisen 
many sad mischiefs, and most grievous 
heart-aches to innocence and virtue. I can- 
not help, there I'ore, regarding this vast 
qiiicksightedness intoevil asa vicious excess, 
and as a very pernicious evil in itselfl And 
1 am the more inclined to this opinion, as I 
am afraid it always proceeds from a bad 
heart, for the reasons I have above men- 
tioned, and for one more, namely, because 
I never knew it the property of a good one. 
Now from this degree of suspicion I entire- 
ly and al>solutely acquit Sophia. 

A Sf'rond degree of this quality seems to 
arise from the head. This iR> vxdRftA.^^^ 
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fore your eyes, and of drawing conclusions 
from what vou see. The former of these 
id unavoidable by those who have any eyes, 
and the latter is perhaps no less certain and 
necessary a consequence of our having any 
brains. This is altogether as bitter an ene- 
my to guilt as the former is to innocence ; 
nor can I see it in an unamiable light, even 
tliough, through human fallibility, it should 
b6 sometimes mistaken. For instance, if a 
husband should accidentally surprise his 
wife in the lap or in the embraces of some 
of those prettv young gentlemen who pro- 
fess the art ol'cuckold-makinc^, I should not 
highly, I think, blame him for concluding 
somethincr more than wliat he saw, from 
the raniiharities wliich he really had seen, 
and which we are at least favourable 
enough to, when we call them innocent 
freedoms. The reader will easily suggest 
great plenty of instances to himself: fshall 
add but one more, which, liowever un- 
christian it may be thought by some, I can- 
not help esteeming to be strictly justifiable; 
and tliis is a suspicion that a man is capa- 
ble of doin^ what he hath done already, 
and that it is possible for one who hath 
been a villain once, to act the same part 
again. And, to confess the truth, of this 
drffiee of suspicion I l)elicve Sophia was 
guilty. From this degree of suspicion she 
had, in fact, conceived an opinion, that 
her cousin was really not better than she 
sliould be. 

The case, it seems, was this : Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick wisely coasidered, that the virtue 
of a young lady is, in the world, in the same 
situation with a ixx>r hare, which is certain, 
whenever it ventures abr(»ad, to meet its 
enemies ; for it can hardly meet any other. 
No sooner therefore was she determined to 
take the first opportunity of quitting the 
protection ofher husband, than she resolved 
to cast herself under the protection of some 
other man ; and whom could she so proper- 
ly choose to be her guardian as a person 
of (jinSlty, of fortune, of honour ; and who, 
besidei a gallant disposition, which inclines 
men to knight-errantry, tliat is, to be the 
champions of ladies in distress, had oflen 
declared a violent attachment to herself, 
and had already given all the instances of 
it in his power. 

But as the law hath foolishly omitted this 
office of vice-husband, or guardian, to an 
ekiped lady ; and as malice is apt to deno- 
minate him by a more disagreeable appella- 
tion ; it was concluded that his lordship 
should perform all such kind offices to tlie 
lady in secret, and without publicly assum- 
ing the character ofher protector. Nay, to 
prevent any other person from seeing him in 
this light, it wasacrreed that the lad v should 
proceed tlircctly to Bath, and that^is lord- 
8Jiip should first go to Londoi\« and \V\encc 



should go down to that place by the advice 
of his physicians. 

Now all this Sophia very plainly under- 
stood, not from the lint or behaviour of 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, but from the peer, who 
was infinitely less expert at retaining a se- 
cret than was t]ie good lady ; and perhaps 
the exact secrecy which Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
had observed on this head in her narrative, 
served not a little to heighten those suspi- 
cions which were now risen in the mind of 
her cousin. 

Sophia very easily found out the lady she 
sought ; for indeed there was not a chair- 
man in town to whom her house was not 
perfectly well known ; and as she received 
m return ofher first message, a most pres- 
sing invitation, she immediately accepted 
it. Mr^ Fitzpatrick indeed did* not desire 
her cousm to stay with her with more ear- 
nestness than civility required. Whether 
she had discerned and resented the suspi- 
cion above mentioned, or from what other 
motive it arose, I cannot say ; but certain 
it is, she was full as desirous of parting with 
Sophia, as Sophia herself could be of going. 

The young lady, when she came to take 
leave of her cousin, cxiuld not avoid giving 
her a short hint of advice. She begged her, 
lor Heaven's sake, to take care of herself,' 
and to consider in how dangerous a situation 
she stood; adding, she hoped some method 
would be found of reconciling her to her 
husband. ' You must rememfcr, my dear,' 
says she, ' the maxim which my aunt Wes- 
tern hath so oflen repeated to us both : 
That whenever the matrimonial alliance is 
broke, and war declared between husband 
and wife, she can hardly make a disadvan- 
tageous peace for herself on any conditions. 
These are my aunt's very words, and she 
hath had a great deal of experience in the 
world.* Mrs. Fitzpatrick answered, with 
a contemptuous smile, * Never fear me, 
child, take care of yourself; for you are 
younger than I. I will come and visit you 
in a few days ; but, dear Sophy, let me 
give you one piece of advice : leave the 
character of Graveairs in the country ; for 
believe me, it will sit very awkwardly upon 
you in this town.' 

Thus the two cousins parted, and So- 
phia repaired directly to Lady Bellaston, 
where sne found a most heart v, as well as 
a most polite, welcome, 'the lady ha<i 
taken a great fancy to her when she had 
seen her formerly with her aunt Western. 
She was indeed extremely glad to sec her, 
and was no sooner acquainted with the rea- 
sons which induced her to leave the squire 
and i\y to London, than she highly ap- 
plauded her sense and resolution; and, 
after expressing the highest satisfaction in 
the opinion which Sophia had declared she 
VtuVtiUvUved of lier ladyship, by choosing 
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her house for an asylum, she promised her 
all the protection which it was in her power 
to give. 

As we have now brou^t Sophia into 
safe hands, the reader will,l apprehend, be 



contented to deposit her there awhile, and | themselves. 



to look a little after other personages, and 
particularly poor Jones, whom we have left 
long enough to do penance for his past 
offences, which, as it is the nature of vice^ 
brought sufficient punishment upon him 
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CHAPTER I. 

Showing tohat is to he deemed j^^iaritm in a 
modem author, and what is to be considered 
as lawful prize. 

The learned reader must have observed, 
that, in the course of this mighty work, I 
have often translated passages out of the 
best ancient authors, without quoting the 
original, or without taking the least notice 
of the book from whence they were bor- 
rowed. 

This conduct in writing is placed in a 
very proper light by the ingenious Abb^ 
Bannier, in his Preface to his Mythology, 
a work of great erudition, and of equal 
judgment, * It will be easy,' says he, *for 
the reader to observe, that T have frequently 
had greater regard to him, than to my 
own reputation : for an author certainly 
pays him a considerable compliment, when, 
ioT his sake, he suppresses learned quota- 
tions that come m his way, and which 
would have cost him but the bare trouble 
of transcribing.' 

To fill up a work with these scraps may, 
indeed, be considered as a downright cheat 
<m the learned world, who are by such 
means imposed upon to buy a second time, 
in fragments and by retail, what they have 
already in gross, if not in their memories, 
upon their shelves ; and it is still more 
cruel up<m the illiterate, who are drawn in 
to pay ibr what is of no manner of use to 
them. A writer, who intermixes great 
quantity of Greek and Latin with his 
works, deals by the ladies and fine gentle- 
men in the same paltry manner in which 
they arc treated by the auctioneers, who 
often endeavour so to compound and mix 
up their lots, that, in order to purchase the 
commodity you want, you are obliged at 
the same time to purchase that whicn will 
do you no service. 

And ^et, as there is no conduct so fair 
and disinterested but that it may be mis- 
understood by ignorance, and misrepre- 
sented bv malice. I have been sometimcis 



tempted to preserve ray own reputation at 
the expense of my reader, and to transcribe 
the onginal, or at least to quote chapter 
and verse, whenever I have made me 
either of the thought or expression of 
another. I am, indeed, in some doubt 
that I have oflen suffered by the contrary 
method; and that, by suppressing tm 
original author's name, I have been rather 
suspected of pla^arism, than reputed to 
act from the amiable motive above as- 
signed by tliat justly celebrated French- 
man. 

Now, to obviate all such imputations for 
the future! I do here confess and justify 
the fact The ancients may be considered 
as a rich common, where every person, 
who hath the smallest tenement in ramaa- 
sus, hath a free right to fatten his muse. 
Or, to place it in a clearer light, we mo- 
derns are to the ancients what the poor are 
to the rich. By the poor here I mean, that 
large and venerable body which, in Eng- 
lish, we call the mob. Kow, whoever ham 
had the honour to be admitted to any degree 
of intimacy with this mob, must well know 
that it is one of their established maxims, 
to plunder and pillage their rich neifMoura 
without any reluctance ; and thatSms is 
held to be neither sin nor aname iSilong 
them. And so constantly do they abide 
and act by this maxim, that, in every 

I)nrish almost in the kingdom, there is a 
[indof confederacy evercarryingon against 
a certain person of opulence, called the 
squire, whose property is considered as 
free booty by all his poor neighbours ; who, 
as they conclude that there is no manner of 
guilt in such depredations, look upon it aa 
a point of honour and moral obligation to 
conceal, and to preserve each omer from 
punishment on all such occasions. 

In like manner are the ancients, such as 
Homer, Virgil, Horace, Cicero, and the 
rest, to be esteemed among us writers, as 
so many wealthy wvu\t«^> wswv ^\v«ww ''w^> 
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ml custom of taking whatever we can 
Gome at. This liberty I demand, and this 
I am ready to allow again to my poor 
Bei^hbours in their turn. All I profess, and 
all 1 require of my brethren, is, to maintain 
the same strict nonesty among ourselves, 
wliich the mob show to one another. To 
steal from one another is indeed highly 
criminal and indecent; for this may ])c 
strictly styled defrauding the poor, (some- 
times, perhaps, those who arc poorer than 
ourselves,) or, to sec it under the most op- 
probrious colours, robbing the spital. 

Since, therefore, upon the strictest ex- 
amination, my own conscience cannot lay 
any such pitiful tlieft to my charge, I am 
contented to plead guilty to the former ac- 
cusation ; nor shall 1 ever scruple to take 
to myself any passage which I snail find in 
an ancient author to my purpose, without 
setting down Uie name of the author from 
whence it was taken. Nay, I absolutely 
claim a property in all such fc«ontimcnts the 
moment tliev are transcribed into my wri- 
tings, and 1 expect all readers henceibr- 
wards to regard them as purely and en- 
tirely my own. This clann, however, 1 
desire to be allowed me only cm condition, 
tliat I preserve strict honesty towards my 
poor brethren, from whom, if ever I bor- 
row any of that little of which they are 
]x>8ses8ed, I shall never fail to put their 
mark upon it, that it may be at all times 
ready to be restored to the right owner. 

The omission of this was highly blame- 
able in one Mr. Mot^re, who, having for- 
merly borrowed some lines of Pope and 
company, took the hberty to transcribe six 
of them into his play of the Rival Modes. 
Mr. Pope, however, very luckily fouml 
them in the said play, and laying violent 
hands on his own property, translerred it 
back again into his own works; and, for 
a further punishment, imprisoned the said 
Moore in the loathsome dungeon of the 
Dunciad, where his unhappy memory now 
remains, and eternally will remain, as a 
proper punishment ibr such his unjust deal- 
mgs in the |)oetical trade. 



CHAPTER II. 

In wJuch^ though the squire doth not find his 
daughter^ something is found which puts an end 
to his pursuiL 

TiiE history now returns to the inn at 
Upton, whence we shall first trace the 
footsteps of Squire Western ; for as he will 
soon arrive at an end of his journey, we 
shall have then full leisure to attend our 
hero. 

The reader may be pleased to remem- 
ber, that the said squire departed from the 
urn in great furyy aud m tiiat fury he pur- 



sued his daughter. The hostler having 
informed him that she had croned the 
Severn, he likewise passed that river with 
his equipage, and rode full speed, vowing 
the utmost vengeance against poor Sophia, 
if he should but overtake her. 

He had not gone far, before he arrived 
at a cross-way. Here he called a abort 
council of war, in which, afler hearinj^ 
difierent opinions, he at last gave the di- 
rection of his pursuit to fortune, and struck 
directly into the Worcester road. 

In this road he proceeded about two 
miles, when he began to bemoan himself 
most bitterly, frequently crying out, * What 
a pity is it f Sure never was so unlucky a 
dog as myself!* And then burst forth a 
volley of oaths and execrations. 

The parson attempted to administer 
comfort to him on this occasion. ' Sorrow 
not, sir,' says he, * like those without hope. 
Howl)eit we have not yet been able to 
overtake young madam, we may account 
it some good fortune, that we have hitherto 
traced her course aright. Peradventure 
she will s(K)nbc laligated with her journey, 
and will tarry in some inn, in order to re- 
novate her coq)oreal functions ; and in that 
case, in all moral certainty, you will very 
briefly l)e compos votiJ 

*Pugh! D — n tlie slut,' answered the 
squire, * I am lamenting the loss of so fine 
a morning for hunting. It is confounded 
hard to lose one of the best scenting days, 
in all appearance, which hath been this sea- 
son, and especially after so long a frost.' 

Whether fortune, who now and then 
shows some compassion in her wantonest 
tricks, might not take pity of the squire ; 
and, as she had determined not to let him 
overtake his daughter, might not resolve to 
make him amends some other way, I will 
not assert ; but he had hardly uttered the 
words just before commemorated, and two 
or three oaths at tlieir heels, when a pack 
of hounds began to open tlieir melodious 
throats at a small distance Irom them, which 
tlie squire's horse and his rider both per- 
ceiving, both immediately pricked up tlieir 
ears, and the squire cryiiuf, ' She's gone, 
she's gone ! Damn me, if she is not gone !' 
instant ly clapped spurs to tlie beast, who little 
needed it, having indeed the same inclina- 
tion with his master : and now the whole 
company, crossing into a corn-field, rode di- 
rectly towards the hounds, with much hal- 
looing and whooping, while the poor par- 
son, blessing himself, brought up the rear. 

Thus fable rejxirts, that the fair Grimal- 
kin, whom Venus, at the desire of a passion- 
ate lover, converted from a cat into a fine 
womnn, no sooner jicrceived a mouse, than, 
mindful of her former sport, and still retaining 
her pristine nature, she leaped from the bed 
\o^Vv(^i\\\u^Q!ai\i\i;^ V^a^e the little animal. 
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What are we to understand by this? 
Not that the hride was displeased with the 
embraces of her amorous bridegroom : for 
though some have remarked that cats are 
subject to ingratitude ; yet women and cats 
too will bepTeased and purr on certain oc- 
casions. The truth is, as the sagacious Sir 
Roger L'Estrange observes, in his deep 
reflections, that, * if we shut nature out 
of the door, she will come in at the window ; 
and tliat puss, though a madam, will be a 
mouser still.' In tlie same manner, we arc 
not to arraign the squire of any want of 
love lor his daughter ; for in reality he had 
a great deal : we are only to consider that 
he was a squire and a sportsman, and then 
we may apply the fable to him, and the ju- 
dicious reflections likewise. 

The hounds ran very hard, as it is called, 
and tlic squire pursued over hedge and 
ditch, with all his usual vociieration and 
alacrity, and with all his usual pleasure ; 
nor did the thoughts of Sophia ever once 
intrude themselves to allay the satisfaction 
he enjoyed in the chase, and which, he 
said, was one of the finest he ever saw, and 
which he swore was very well worth going 
fifty miles for. As the squire forgot his 
daughter, tlie servants, we may easily Believe, 
forgot their mistress ; and the parson, after 
having expressed much astonishment, in 
Latin, to hmiself, at lengtli likewise aban- 
doned all further thoughts of the young 
lady, and, jogging on at a distince behind, 
began to meaiiate a portion of doctrine for 
the ensuing Sunday. 

The squire who owned the hounds was 
highly pleased with the arrival of his bro- 
ther squire and s|K>rtsman ; for all men ap- 
prove merit in their own way ; and no man 
was more expert in the field than Mr. Wes- 
tern, nor did any other better know how to 
encourage the dogs with his voice, and to 
animate the hunt with his holloa. 

Sportsmen, in the warmth of a chase, are 
too much engaged to attend to any manner 
of ceremony, nay, even to the offices of hu- 
manity ; for if any of them meet with an 
accident, by tumbling into a ditch, or into a 
river, the rest pass on regardless, and gene- 
rally leave him to his fate: during this time, 
thereibre, the two squires, though often 
ckwe to each other, interchanged not a sin- 
gle word. The master of the hunt, how- 
ever, ofte'U saw and approved the great 
judgment of the stranger in drawing the 
dogs when they were at a fault, and hence 
conceived a very high opinion of his under- 
standing, as the number of his attendants 
inspired no small reverence to his quality. 
As soon, thercf<>re, as the sport was ended, 
by the death of the little animal which had 
occasioned it, the two squires met, and, in 
all squirelike greeting, saluted each other. 

The convenjation wasentertoiningenough, 



and what we may perhaps relate in an ap- 
pendix, or on some other occasion ; but as 
It no wise concerns this history, we cannot 

ftrevail on ourselves to give it a place here. 
t concluded with a second chase, and that 
with an invitation to dinner. This being 
accepted, was followed by a hearty bout w 
drinking, which ended in as hearty a nap on 
the part of Squire Western. 

Our squire was by no means a match 
either for his host, or for Parson Supple, at 
his cups that evening ; for which the violent 
fatigue of mind as well as body that he had 
undergone, may very well account, witliout 
the least derogation from his honour. He 
was, indeed, according to the vulgar phrase, 
whistle-drunk ; for before he had swallowed 
the tliird bottle, he became so entirely over- 
powered, that though he was not carried off 
to bed till long after, the parson considering 
him as absent ; and, havmg acquainted the 
other squire with all relating to Sophia, he 
obtained his promise of seconding those ar- 
guments which he intended to urge the next 
morning for Mr. Western's return. 

No sooner, therefore, had the good squire 
shaken off his evening, and began to call 
for his morning draught, and to summon 
his horses in order to renew his pursuit, 
than Mr. Supple began his ttteuasives, 
which the host so strongly seconded, that 
they at length prevailed, and Mr. Western 
agreed to return home; being principally 
moved by one argument, viz. That he knew 
not which way to go, and might probably 
be riding farther from his daughter instead 
of towards her. He then took leave of his 
brother sportsman, and expressing great 
joy that the frost was broken, (which mi^ht 
perhaps be no small motive to his hastenmg 
nome,) set forwards, or rather backwards, 
for Somersetshire ; but not before he had 
first despatched part of his retinue in quest 
of his daughter, after whom he likewise sent 
a volley of the most bitter execrations which 
he could invent. 



CHAPTER in. 

The departure of Janes from Upion, %oUh vthoi 
passed between him and Partridge on the road. 

At length we are once more come to our 
hero; ai3, to say truth, we have been 
obliged to part with him so long that, con- 
sidering the condition in which we left him, 
I apprehend many of our readers have con- 
cluded we intended to abandon him for 
ever ; he being at present in that situation 
in which prudent people usually desist fipom 
inquiring any farther after their friends, lest 
they should be shocked by hearing such 
friends had hanged themselves. 

But, in reality, if we have not all the vir- 
tues, I will bolAy «K^^ w€v^^tV^N^ -«^ '^^ 
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thcviccsofaprudentcharactcr; and though 
it 18 not easy to conceive circumstances 
much more miseraUe than those of poor 
Jones at present, we shall return to him, 
and attena upon him with the same dili- 
gence as if he was wantoning in the bright- 
est beams of fortune. ' 

Mr. Jones, then, and his companion Par- 
tridge, left the inn a few minutes aAer the 
departure of Squire Western, and pursued 
the same road on foot, for the hostler told 
them that no horses were by anv means to 
be at that time procured at Upton. On 
they marched with heavv hearts; fur though 
their disquiet proceeded from verv different 
reasons, yet displeased thev were both ; and 
if Jones si^ed bitterly, Partridge grunted 
altCMrether as sadly at every step. 

Whea they came to the cross-roads 
where the squire had stopped to take coun- 
sel, Jones stopped likewise, and, tuniing 
to Partridge, asked his opinion which track 
they shouM pursue. *Ah, sir,' answered 
Partridge, *I wish your honour would fol- 
low my advice.'—* Why should I not?' re- 
jAied Jones; 'for it is now indifferent to 
me whither I go, or what becomes of me.' 
— <My advice then,' said Partridge, 'is, 
that vou immediately face about, and re- 
turn home ; for who, that hath such a home 
to return to as your honour, would travel 
thus about the country like a vagabond ? I 
aak pardon, ted vox ea tola reperta e»t^ 

'Alas !' cries Jones, 'I have no home to 
return to ; — but if my friend, my father, 
would receive me, could I bear the country 
from which Sophia is flown — Cruel Sophia ! 
Cruel? No. Let me blame myself— No, 
let me blame thee. D — ^nation seize thee, 
fool, bloekliead ! thou hast undone me, and 
I will tear thy soul from thy body.' At 
which words he laid violent nands on the 
collar of poor Partridge, and shook him 
more heaitily than an a^e fit, or his own 
ieara, had ever done before. 

Partridge fell trembling on his knees, 
and begged for mercy, vowing he had 
meant no harm ; when Jones, af&r starinj^ 
wildly on him for a moment, quitted his 
hold, and discharged a rage on himself, 
that, had it fallen on the otfier, would cer- 
tainly have put an end to his being, which 
indeed the wery apprehension of it had al- 
most efiected. 

We would bestow some pains here in 
minutely describing all the mad pranks 
which Jones played on this occasion, could 
we be well assured that the reader would 
take the same pains in perusing them ; but 
as we are apprehensive that, slier all the 
labour which we should employ in painting 
this seene, the said reader would oe very- 
apt lo skip it entirely over, we have saved 
ourselves that trouble. To say the truth, 
Nv have, from thbi rt>a.son alone, otXen doue 



great violence to the luxuriance of our 
genius, and have left many excellent de- 
scriptions out of our work, which would 
otherwise have been in it. And this suspi- 
cion, to be honest, arises, as is generally 
the case, from our own wicked heart; for 
we have, ourselves, been very oflen most 
horridly given to jumping, as we have run 
through 3ie pages of voluminous historians. 

Sufnce it tnen simply to say, that Jones, 
afler having played the part of a madroan 
for many minutes, came, by degrees, to 
liimself; which no sooner happened, than 
turning to Partridge, he very earnestly 
begged his pardon for the attack he had 
made on him in the violence of passion ; 
but concluded, by desiring him never to 
mention his return again ; for he was re- 
solved never to see that country any more. 

Partridge easily foi^ve, and faithfully 
promised to obey the injunction now laiil 
upon him. And then Jones very briskly 
cried out: ' Since it is absolutely impossi- 
ble for me to pursue any farther the steps 
of my angel, I will pursue those of glory. 
Come on, my brave lad, now for the army : 
— It is a glorious cause, and I would wil- 
lingly sacrifice my life in it, even though it 
was worth my preservin/^.' And so say- 
ing, he immediately struck into the different 
road from that wluch the squire had taken, 
and, by mere chance, pursued the very 
same through which Sophia had before 



Our travellers now marched a full mile, 
without speaking a syllable to each other, 
though Jones, indeed, muttered many 
things to himself As to Partridge, he 
was profoundly silent ; for he was not, per- 
haps, perfectly recovered from his former 
fright; besides, he had apprehensions of 
provoking his friend to a second fit of 
wrath, especially as he now began to en- 
tertain a conceit, which may not, perhaps, 
create anv great wonder in the reader. In 
short, hel)egan now to suspect that Jones 
was absolutely out of his senses. 

At length Jones, bein^ weary of 8olik)quy, 
addressed himself to his companion, and 
blamed him for his taciturnity ; for which 
the poor man very honestly accounted, from 
his fear of giving offence. And now this 
fear being pretty well removed, by the most 
absolute promises of indemni^. Partridge 
again took the bridle from nis tongue; 
which, perhaps, rejoiced no less at regaining 
its liberty, tlian a voung ctilt, when the bri- 
dle is slipped from nis neck, and he is turned 
loose into the pasture. 

As Partridge was inhibited from that 
topic which would have firsi suggested 
itself, he fell upon that which was next up- 
])ernu)8t in his mind, namely, the Man of 
the Hill. 'CiTiaiiily, 8ir,' Rjiys he, 'that 
could never he a man, who dresses hiniseli 
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and lives after such a Strang manner, and 
so unlike otlier folks. Besides, his diet, as 
the old woman told me, is chiefly upon 
herbs, which is a fitter food for a horse tnan 
a Christian : nay, landlord at Upton says, 
that the neighbours thereabouts have very 
fearful notions abou t him. It runs strangely 
in my head, that it must have been some 
spirit, who, perhaps, might be sent to fore- 
warn us : and who knows, but all that mat- 
ter which he told us, of his going to ^ht, 
and of his being taken prisoner, and oithe 
great danj^er he was in of being hanged, 
might be mtendcd as a warning to us, con- 
sidering what we were going about : be- 
sides, I dreamt of nothing all fast night, but 
of fighting ; and methought the blood ran 
out of my nose, as liquor out of a tap. In- 
deed, sir, infandum, regina^jubes remvare 
doloremJ* 

' Thy story, Partrid^,' answered Jones, 

* is almost as ill applied as thy Latin. No- 
thin? can be more likely to happen than 
death, to men who go into battle. Perhaps 
we shall both fall in it, — and what then ?' 
— * What then ?' replied Partridge ; * why 
llien there is an end of us, is there not? 
When I am gone, all is over with me. 
What matters the cause to me, or who gets 
the victory ; if I am killed ? I shall never 
enjoy any advantage from it. What are 
all the ringing of bells, and bonfires, to one 
that is six feet under ground ? There will 
be an end of poor Partridge.' — *And an 
end of poor Partridge,' cries Jones, * there 
must be, one time or other. If you love 
Latin, I will repeat you some fine lines out 
of Horace, which would inspire courage in 
a coward : 

Dulce et deconim est pro patria mori. 
Murs et fugacem {>er8equitur virum 

Noc parcit irabellis juvontas 

Poplitibus, timidoque tergo. 

* I wish you would construe them,' cries 
Partridge, * for Horace is a hard author, and 
I cannot understand as you repeat them.' 

*I will repeat you a bad imitation, or 
rather paraphrase of my own,' said Jones ; 

* for I am but an indifferent poet : 

* Who would not die in his dear country's cause ? 
Since, if base fear his dastard step withdraws, 
From death he cannot fly : — One common gravo 
Receives, at last, the coward and the brave. 

* That's very certain,' cries Partridge. 

* Ay, sure, Mors omnibus communis : but 
there is a great difference between dying 
in one's bed a great many years hence, like 
a good Christian, with all our friends crying 
about us, and being shot to-day or to-mor- 
row, Uke a mad dog ; or, perhaps, hacked 
in twenty pieces with a sword, and that too 
before we nave repented of all our sins. O 
Lord, have mercy upon us! to be sure, the 
soldiers arc a wicked kind of people. I 
never loved to have any thing to do witli 



them. I could hardlv bring myself ever to 
look upon them as Christians. There is 
nothing but cursing and swearing among 
them. I wish your honour would repent : 
I heartily wish you would repent, before it 
is too late ; and not think of going amonff 
them. — Evil communication corrupts good 
manners. That is my principal reason. 
For as to that matter, I am no more afraid 
than anotlier man, not I : as to matter of that. 
I know all human fiesh must die ; but yet 
a man may live many years for all that. 
Whv, I am a middle-aged man now, and 
yet I may live a ^eat number of years. 

* I have read of several who have lived 
to be above a hundred, and some a great 
deal above a hundred. Not tliat I hope, I 
mean that I promise myself, to live to any 
such age as that, neither. But if it be 
only to eighty or ninety, Heaven bejpraised, 
that is a CTeat ways off* yet : and I am not 
afraid of dying then, no more than another 
man : but, surely, to tempt death before a 
man's time is come, seems to me downright 
wickedness and presumption. Besides, if 
it was to do any good indeed ; but let the 
cause be what if will, what migh^ matter 
of good can two people do ? And« for my 
pan, I understand nothing of it. I never 
fired ofi* a gun above ten times in my life ; 
and then it was not charged with bullets. 
And for the sword, I never learned to 
fence, and know nothing of the matter. 
And then there are those cannons, which 
certainly it must be thought the highest 
presumption to go in the way of; and 
nobody but a madman — I ask pardon; upon 
my soul, I meant no harm ; I beg I may 
not throw your honour into anoUier pas- 
sion.' 

* Be under no apprehensions, Partridge,' 
cries Jones ; * I am now so well convinced 
of thy cowardice, tliat thou couldst not 
provoke me on any account.' — * Your ho- 
nour,* answered he, * may call me coward, 
or any thing else you please. If loving to 
sleep in a whole skin makes a man a cow- 
ard, fion immunes ab illis malis fumtcf. I 
never read in my grammar, that a man 
can't be a good man without fighting. 
Fir bonus estquis? Qui eonsulta patrumt 
oui leges juraaue servat. Not a word of 
fi^tinor; and i am sure the scriptures is 
so much against it, that a man shall never 

Cersuade me he is a good Christian, white 
e sheds christian blood.' 



CHAPTER rV. 

Tht adoenhm of a heggmymtm. 

Just as Partridge had uttered that good 
and pious doctrine, with which the last 
chapter concluded, they arrived at anotlie 
cross-way, when a lame fellow in ra^ 
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•flked them for alms; upon wliich Par- 
tridge gave him a severe rebuke, saying, 
* Every parish ought to keep their own 
poor.' Jones then fell a-laughine, and 
•flked Partridge, * if he was not ashamed, 
with 80 much charity in his mouth, to have 
no charity in his heart. Your religion,' 
says he, ' serves you only for an excuse ibr 
your faults, but is no incentive to your vir- 
tue. Can any man, who is really a Chris- 
tian, abstain from relieving one of his 
brethren in such a miserable condition?' 
And at the same time, putting his hand in 
his pocket, he gave the poor object a shil- 
ling. 

* Master,' cries the fellow, after thanking 
him, *l have a curious thing here in my 
pocket, which I found about two miles on, 
if your worship will please to buy it I 
should not venture to pull it out to every 
one ; but as you are so good a gentleman, 
and so kind to the poor, you won't suspect 
a man of being a thief only because he is 
poor.' He then pulled out a little gilt 
pocket-book, and delivered it into tlie 
nands of Jones. « 

Jones presently opened it, and, (guess, 
reader, what he felt,) saw in tlie first page 
the words Sophia Western, written by her 
own fair hand. He no sooner read the 
name, than he pressed it close to his lips ; 
nor could he avoid falling into some very 
frantic raptures, notwithstanding his com- 
pany; but, perhaps, these very raptures 
made him forget he was not alone. 

While Jones was kissing and mumbling 
the book, as if he had an excellent brown 
buttered crust in his mouth, or as if he had 
really been a book-worm, or an author, 
who had nothing to eat but his own works, 
a piece of paper fell from its leaves to the 
ffTOund, which Partridge took up, and de- 
Evered to Jones, who presently perceived 
it to be a bank-bill. It was, indeed, thp 
very bill which Western had given his 
daughter the night before her departure ; 
and a Jew would have jumped to purchase 
it at five shillings less than 100/. 

The eyes of Partridge sparkled at this 
news, which Jones now procLiimed aloud, 
and so did, (though with somewhat a dif- 
ferent aspect,) those of the poor fellow who 
found the book ; and who, (I hope from a 
principle of honesty,) had never opened it: 
but we should n«)t deal honestly by the 
reader, if we omitted to inform him of a 
circumstance which may l>e hero a little 
material, viz. that the fellow could not 
read. 

Jones, who felt nothing but pure joy 
and transport from tlie finding the book, 
was affected with a mixture or concern at 
this new discovery ; for his imagination in- 
^ntly Biij^geHted to him, that the owner of 
the bill migiit possibly want it, before he 



should be able to convey it to her. He 
then acquainted the finder, that he knew 
the lady to whom the book belonged, and 
would endeavour to find her out as soon as 
possible, and return it her. 

The Docket-book was a late present from 
Mrs. Western to her niece : it had cost 
five-and-twenty shillings, having been 
bought of a celebrated toyman : but the 
real value of the silver, which it contained 
in its clasp, was about eighteen-pence ; 
and that price the said toyman, as it was 
altogether as good as when it first issued 
from his shop, would now have given for 
it. A prudent person would, however, 
have taken proper advantage of the ii^io- 
rance of this fellow, and would not have 
offered more than a shilling, or perhaps 
sixpence, for it ; nay, some perhaps would 
have given nothing, and left tlie fellow to 
his action of trover, which some learned 
sergeants may doubt whether he could, 
under these circumstances, have main- 
tained. Jones, on the contrary, whose 
character was on the outside of generosiU', 
and may, perhaps, not very unjustly have 
been suspected of extravagance, without 
any hesitation, gave a guinea in exchange 
for the book. The poor man, who had not 
for a long time before been possessed of so 
much treasure, gave Mr. Jones a thousand 
thanks, and discovered little less of trans- 
port in his muscles, than Jones had before 
shown, when he had first read the name of 
Sophia Western. 

The fellow very readily agreed to attend 
our travellers to the place where he found 
the pocket-book. Together, therefore, tliey 
proceeded directly thither ; but not so fast 
as Mr. Jones desired ; for his guide unfor- 
tunately happened to be lame, and could 
not possibly travel faster than a mile an 
hour. As this place, therefore, was at 
above three miles distance, though tJie fel- 
low had said otherwise, the reader need not 
be acquainted how long they were in walk- 
ing it. 

Jones opened the book a hundred times 
during their walk, kissed it as often, talked 
much to himself, and very little to his com- 
panions. At all which tlie guide expressed 
some signs of astonishment to Partridge ; 
who more than once shook his head, and 
cried, * Poor gentleman ! orandum est ut 
sit tnens sana in corpore sano.' 

At length they arrived at the very spot 
where Sophia unhappily dropped the pock- 
et-lxx>k, and where the fellow had as hap- 
pily found it. Here Jones offered to take 
leave of his guide, and to improve his 
pace ; but the fellow, hi whom that violent 
surprise and joy, wliich the first receipt of 
the guinea had occasioned, was now con- 
siderably abated, and who had now had 
^«\i(ficient time to recollect himself^ put on a 
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discontented look, and, scratching his head, 
said, 'He hoped his worship wouM give him 
something more. Your worship,' said he, 
' will, I hope, take it into your considera- 
tion, that if I had not been honest, I might 
have kept the whole.' And, indeed, this 
the reader must confess to have been true. 

* If the paper there,' said he, * be worth 
100/., I am sure the finding it deserves 
more than a guinea. Besides, suppose 
your worsiiip should never see the lady, nor 
give it her — and though your worship looks 
and talks very much Tike a gentleman, yet 
I have only your worship's bare word ; and, 
certainly, if the right owner been't to be 
found, it all belongs to the first finder. I 
hope your worship will consider of all tliese 
mailers. I am but a poor man, and tliere- 
Ibre don't desire to have all ; but it is but 
reasonable I should have my share. Your 
worship looks like a good man, and, I hope, 
will consider my honesty ; for I might have 
kept every farthing, and nobody ever the 
wiser.' — * I promise thee, ujx)n my honour,' 
cries Jones, * tliat I know the right owner, 
and will restore it her.* — ' Nay, your wor- 
ship,' answered the fellow, ' may do as you 
please as to that ; if you will 6ut give me 
my share, that Is, one half of the money, 
your honour may keep the rest yourself, if 
vou please ;' and concluded with swearing, 
by a very vehement oath, * that he would 
never mention a syllable of it to any man 
living.' 

* liookec, friend,' cries Jones, * the right 
owner shall certainly have again ail that she 
lost ; and as for any further gratuity, I re- 
ally cannot give it you at present ; but let 
me know your name, and where you live, 
and it is more than possible, you may here- 
after have further reason to rejoice at t[iis 
morning's adventure.' 

* I don't know what you mean by ven- 
ture,' cries the fellow ; ' it seems I must 
venture whether you will return the lady 
her money or no; but I hope your worship 
will consider — ' ' Come, come,' said Par- 
tridge, 'tell his honour your name, and 
where you may be found ; I warrant you 
will never repent having put the money mto 
his hands.' The fellow seeing no hopes of 
recevering the possession of the pocket- 
book, at last complied in giving in his name 
and place of abode, which Jones writ upon 
a piece of paper with the pencil of Sophia ; 
and then placing the paper in the same 
page where she had writ her name, he cried 
out, 'There, Iriend, you are the happiest 
man alive : I have joined your name to tliat 
of an angel.' — 'I don't know any thinir about 
angeK' answered the fellow; 'but I wish 
you would give me a little more mtmey, or 
else return me the pocket-hook.' Partridge 
now waxed wn)th : he called the poor crip- 
ple by several vile and opprobrious names, 
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and was absolutely proceeding to beat him, 
but Jones would not suffer any such tiling; 
and now telling the fellow he would cer- 
tainly find some opportunitv of serving him, 
Mr. Jones departed as fast as his heels 
could carry him ; and Partridge, into whom 
the thoughts of the hundred pounds had 
infused new spirits, followed his leader; 
while the man, who was obliged to stay 
behind, fell to cursing them both, as well as 
his parents ; * for had they,' says he, ' sent 
me to a charity-school to learn to write and 
read and cast accounts, I should have known 
the value of these matters as well as otlier 
people.' 



CHAPTER V. 

Cimtaining mere adventitres which Mr, Jmu$ and 
his comjHmioa met on the road. 

Our travellers now walked so fast, that 
they had very little time or breath for con- 
versation ; Jones meditating all the way on 
Sophia, and Partridge on the bank-bill, 
which, though it %ave liim some pleasure, 
caused him at the same time to repine at 
fortune, which, in all his walks, had never 

fiven him such an opportunity of showing 
is honesty. They had proceeded above 
three miles, when Partridge, being unable 
any longer to keep up with Jones, called to 
him, and begged nim a little to slacken his 
pace : with tliis he was the more ready to 
comply, as he had for some time lost the 
footsteps of the horses, which the thaw had 
enabled him to trace for several miles, and 
he was now upon a wide common, where 
were several roads. 

He here therefore stopped to consider 
which of these roads he should pursue; 
when on a sudden they heard the noise of 
a drum, that seemed at no great distance. 
This sound presently alarmed the fears of 
Partridge, and he cried out, * Lord have 
mercy upon us all ; they are certainly a 
coming! — 'Who is commg?' cries Jones; 
for fear had long since given place to softer 
ideas in his mind ; and since his adventure 
with the lame man, he had been totally in- 
tent on pursuing Sophia, without enter- 
taining one thought of an enemy. ' Who !' 
cries Partridge, ' why, the rebels : but why 
should I call them rebels ? they may bie 
very honest gentlemen, for anv thing I 
know to the contrary. The devil take him 
that affronts them, I say ; I am sure, if they 
have nothing to say to me, I will have 
nothing to say to them, but in a civil way. 
For Heaven's sake, sir, don't affront the'm 
if they should come, and perhaps they may 
do us no harm; but would it not lie thr 
wiser way to creep into some of yondei 
bushes, till they are gone by ? Wka c^w 
two unarmed mvixv do ^\W\a -c^vw^'^^^vi 
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thousand ? Certainly nobody but a mad- 
man; I hope your honour is not oftended; 
but certainly no man who hath mens sana 
in eorpore sano — ' Here Jones interrupted 
this torrent of eloquence, which fear had 
inspired, saying, *That by the dnmi he 

B^rceived they were near some town.' 
e then made directly towards the place 
whence the noise proceeded, bidding Par- 
tridge 'take courage, for tliat he would 
lead him into no danger ;' and adding, ' it 
was impossible the rebels should be so near.' 

Partridge was a little comforted with this 
last assurance ; and Uiough he would more 
ffladly have gone the contrary way, he fol- 
lowed his leader, his heart beating time, 
but not, after the manner of heroes, to the 
music of the drum, which ceased not till they 
had traversed the common, and were come 
into a narrow lane. 

And now Partridge, who kept even pace 
with Jones, discovered something painted 
flying in the air, a very few yards before 
him, which fancying to be tlie colours of 
tlie enemy, he fell a-bellowing, * O Lord, 
sir, here they are ! ther^is the crown and 
coffin. O LoTii ! I never saw any tiling so 
terrible ; and we are w^ithin gun-shot of 
tliem already.' 

Jones no sooner looked up, than he plainly 
perceived what it was wliich Partridge haS 
tlius mistaken. * Partridge,' says ne, *I 
fancy you will be able to engage tliis whole 
anny yourself; for by the colours I guess 
what the drum was which we heard be- 
fore, and which beats up for recruits to a 
puppet-show.' 

'A puppet-show!' answered Partridge, 
with most eager transport. *And is it 
really no more than that? I love a puppet- 
show of all the pastimes upon cartfi. Do, 
good sir, let us tarry and see it. Besides, I 
am quite famished 'to death ; for it is now 
almost dark, and I have not eat a morsel 
since three o'clock in the morning.' 

They now arrived at an inn, or indeed an 
alehouse, where Jones was prevailed upon 
to stop, the rather as he had no longer any 
assurance of being in the road he desired. 
They walked both directly into the kitchen, 
where Jones began to inquire if no ladies 
had passed that way in the morning, and 
Partridge as eagerly examined into tlie 
state of their provisions ; and indeed his in- 

3uiry met with the better success; for 
ones could not hear news of Sopliia : but 
Partridge, to his great satisfaction, found 
good reason to expect very shortly tlie 
agrreeable sight of an excellent smoking 
dish of eggs and bacon. 

In strong and healthy constitutions, love 

hath a yenr different effect from what it 

causes in the puny part of the species. In 

the latter, it generally destroys all that ap- 

pi^tUe which tends towards the conaciva- 



tion of the individual ; but in the fonner, 
though it often induces forgetflilness, anda 
neglect of food, as well as of every thing 
else ; yet place a good piece of well-powder- 
ed buttock before a hungry lover, and be 
seldom fails very handsomely to play his 
part. Thus it happened in the present 
case ; for though Jones perhaps wanted a 
prompter, and might have travelled much 
fartlier, had he been alone, with an empty 
stomach, yet no sooner did he sit down to 
the bacon and eggs, than he fell to as heartily 
and voraciously as Partridge himselfl 

Before our travellers had finished their 
dinner, night came on, and, as the moon 
was now past tlie full, it was extremely 
dark. Partridge therefore prevailed ou 
Jones to stay and see the puppet-show, 
which was just going to begin, and to which 
they were very eagerly invited by the mas- 
ter of tlie said show, who declared that \xa 
figures were the finest that the world had 
ever produced, and that they had given 
great satisfaction to all the quality in every 
town in England. 

The puppet-show wtis performed with 
great regularity and decency. It was 
called the fine and serious part of the Pro- 
voked Husband ; and it was indeed a very 
grave and solemn entertainment, without 
any low wit or humour, or jests ; or, to do 
it no more tlian justice, without any thing 
which could provoke a laugh. Tiie au- 
dience were all highly pleased. A srave 
matron told the master she would bring 
her two daughters the next night, as he did 
not show any stuff; and an attorney's 
clerk and an exciseman both declared, that 
the characters of Lord and Lady Townly 
were well preserved, and highly in nature. 
Partridge Ukewise concurred with this 
opinion. 

The master was so highly elated with 
these encomiums, that he could not refrain 
from adding some more of his own. He 
said, ' The present age was not improved 
in any tiling so much as in their puppet- 
shows ; which, by throwing out Punch and 
his wife Joan, and such idle trumpery, 
were at last brought to be a rational enter- 
tainment. I remember,' said he, ' when I 
first took to the business, there was a great 
deal of low stuff, that did veiy well to make 
folks laugh, but was never calculated to 
improve the morals of youn^ people, which 
certainly ought to be principally aimed at 
in every puppet-show : for why may not 
good and instructive lessons be conveyed 
Siis way, as well as any other ? My figures 
are as big as the Ufe, and they represent 
the life in every particular ; and I question 
not but people rise from my httle drama as 
much improved as they do from the great.' 
— * I would by no means degrade the inge- 
nuity of your profession,' answered Jones. 
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' but I should have been glad to have seen 
my old acqiuintance Master Punch, for all 
that ; and, so far from improving, I think, 
by leaving out him and his merry wife 
Joan, you have spoiled your puppet-show.' 

The dancer ol wires conceived an im- 
mediate and hi^h contempt for Jones, from 
these words. And, with much disdain in 
his countenance, he replied, * Very proba- 
bly, sir, that may be your opinion ; but I 
have the satisfaction to know the best 
judges differ from you, and it is impossible 
to please every taste. I confess, indeed, 
some of the quality at Bath, two or three 
years ago, wanted mightily to bring Punch 
again upon the stage. I believe I lost some 
money for not agreeing to it ; but let others 
do as they will ; a litt^ matter shall never 
bribe me to degrade my own profession, 
nor will I ever willingly consent to the 
spoiling the decency and regularity of my 
stage, Dy introducmg any such low stuff 
upon it.* 

* Right, friend,' cries the clerk, * you are 
very right. Always avoid what is low. 
There are several of my acquaintance in 
London, who are resolved to drive every 
thing which is low from the stage.' — * No- 
thing can be more proper,' cnes the ex- 
ciseman, pulling his pipe from his mouth. 
* I remember,' added he, (* for I then lived 
with my k>rd,) I was in the footman's gal- 
lery, the night when this play of the Pro- 
voked Husoand was acted first There 
was a great deal of low stuff in it about a 
country gentleman come up to town to 
stand for parliament-man ; and there they 
brought a parcel of his servants upon tlie 
fitage, his coachman I remember particu- 
larly ; but the gentlemen in our gallery 
could not bear any thing so low, and thev 
damned it I observe, friend, you have lell 
all that matter out, and you are to be com- 
mended for it' 

*Nay, gentlemen,' cries Jones, *I can 
never maintain my opinion against so many; 
indeed, if the generality of his audience 
dislike him, the learned gentleman who 
conducts the show may have done very 
riffht in dismissing Punch from his service.' 

xhe master of^he show tlien began a 
second harangue, and said much of the 
crreat force of example, and how much the 
inferior part of mankind would be deterred 
irom vice, by observing how odious it was 
in their superiors ; when he was unluckily 
interruptea by an accident, which, though 
perhaps we might have omitted it another 
lime, wc cannot help relating at present, 
but not in this chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

From which U may be inferred, thai tiU he$t things 
are liable to be minaider$tood and misinterpreted^ 

A VIOLENT uproar now arose in the entry, 
where m/ landlady was well cuffing her 
maid both with her fist and tongue. She 
had indeed missed the wench from her em- 
ployment, and, after a little search, had 
found her on the puppet-show stage, in 
company with the Merry Andrew, and in 
a situation not very proper to be described. 

Though Grace, (for that was her name,) 
had forfeited all title of modesty, yet had 
she not impudence enough to deny a fact 
in which she was actually surprised ; she, 
therefore, took another turn, and attempted 
to mitigate the offence. * Why do you 
beat me in this manner, mistress ?' cries 
the wench. * If you don't like my doings, 

you may turn me away. If I am a w e,' 

(for the other lady had liberally bestowed 
that appellation on her,) *my betters are 
so as well as I. What was the fine lady 
in the puppet-show just now? I suppose 
she did not lie all light out from her hus- 
band for nothing.' 

The landlady now burst into the kitchen, 
and fell foul on both her husband and tlie 
poor puppet-mover. * Here, husband ,'8ays 
she, * you see the consequence of harbour- 
ing these people in your house. If one 
doth draw a little driiik the more for them, 
one is hardly made amends for the litter 
they make ; and then to have one's house 
made a bawdy-house of by such lousy ver- 
min. In short, I desire you would be gone 
to-morrow morning; fori will tolerate no 
more such doings. It is only the way to 
teach our servants idleness smd nonsense ; 
for to be sure nothing better can be learned 
by such idle shows as these. I remember 
when puppet-shows were made of good 
scripture stories, as Jephtha's Rash Vow, 
and such good things, and when wicked 
people were carried away by Jhe devil. 
There was some sense in those matters ; 
but, as the parson told us last Sunday, no- 
body believes in the devil now-a-<iay8 ; 
and here you bring about a parcel of pup- 
pets dressed up like lords and ladies, only 
to turn the heads of poor country wenches ; 
and when their heads are once turned 
topsy-turvy, no wonder every tiling else 
is so.' 

Virgil, I think, tells us, that when the 
mob are assembled in a riotous and tumul- 
tuous manner, and all sorts of missile wea- 
pons fly about, if a man of gravity and au- 
thority appears amongst them, the tumult 
is presently appeased, and the mob, which, 
when collected into one body, may be well 
compared to an ass, erect their long ears at 
the grave man's disc(»urse. 

On the eowVniT^ ^ \\\vc\i ^ ^^v ^^'^ ^^n-^ 
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men and philoBophers are disputing ; when 
wisdom herself may in a manner ^ con- 
sidered as present, and administering argu- 
ments to the disputants ; should a tumult 
arise among the mob, or should one scold, 
who is herself equal in noise to a mighty 
mob, appear among the said philosophers; 
their disputes cease in a moment, wisdom 
no longer performs her ministerial office, 
and the attention of every one is immedi- 
ately attracted by the ecjoli alone. 

'^f'hus the uproar aforesaid, and the ar- 
rival of the landlady, silenced tiie master of 
the puppet-show, and put a speedy and 
final end to that grave and solemn ha- 
rangue, of which we have given the reader 
a sufficient taste already. NoUiing indeed 
could have happened so very inopportune 
as this accident ; the most wanton malice 
of fortune could not have contrived such 
another stratagem to conlinmd the poor 
fellow, while he was so triumphantly des- 
canting on the good morals inculcated by 
his exhibitions. His mouth was now as 
effectually Btopped, as that of a quack 
must be, iij in the midst of a declaration on 
the great virtues of his pills and powders, 
the corpse of one of his martyrs should be 
brought forth, and deposited belbre tlie 
stage, as a testimony of his skill. 

Instead, therefore, of answerincrmvland- 
ladv, the pupp<*t-show-man ran out to pu- 
nish his Merry Andrew ; and now the moon 
beginning to put f»)rth her silver light, as 
the poets call it, (tliough she looked at that 
time more like a piece of copper,) Jones 
called for his reckoning, and ordered Par- 
tridge, whom my landlady had just awa- 
ked from a prof<)und nap, to prepare for 
his journey ; but Partridge having lately 
carried two points, as my reader hath seen 
before, was emboldened to attempt a third, 
wliich was to prevail with Jones to take up 
a lodging that evening in tlie house where 
he then was. He introduced this with an 
affected surprise at the intention which Mr. 
Jones declared of removing; and, after 
urging many excellent arguments against 
it, he at last insisted strongly, that it could 
be to no manner of purpose whatever ; for 
that, unless Jones knew which way the lady 
was gone, every step he took might very 
possibly lead him the farther from ner; *for 
you find, sir,' said he, * by all the people in 
the house, that she is not gone this way. 
How iiincli better, therefore, would it be to 
stay till the morning, when we may expect 
to meet with somebody to inquire of ?'.=? 

This last argument had indeed some 
effect on Jones ; and while he was weigh- 
ing it, the landlord threw all tlie rhetoric of 
which he was master, into the same scale. 
'Sure, sir,' said he, *your servant gives you 
most excellent advice; for who would travel 
by night at this time of the year?* Ide \)i:ieTv 



began in his usual style to tnimpet forth 
the excellent accommodation which his 
house afforded ; and my landlady likewiK 
opened on the occasion. — But not to detain 
the reader with what is common to every 
host and hostess, it is sufficient to tell him, 
Jones was at last prevailed on to stay and 
refresh himself with a few hours' rest, which 
indeed he very much wanted ; for he had 
hardly shut his eyes since he had left the 
inn where the accident of the broken head 
had happened. 

As s(X)n as Jones had taken a re8olutM)n 
to proceed no farther that night, he pre- 
sently retired to rest, with his two bed-fel- 
lows, the pocket-book and the muff; but 
Partridge, who at several times had re- 
freshed liimself with several naps, was more 
inclined to eating than to sleeping, and more 
to drinking than to either. 

And now tlie storm which Grace had 
raised being at an end, and my land- 
lady being again reconciled to the puppet- 
man, who on his side forgave the indecent 
reflections which the good woman in her 
passion had cast on liis performance, a face 
of perfect peace and tranquillity reigned in 
the kitchen; where sat assembled around 
the fire, the landlord and landlady of the 
house, tlie master of the puppet-snow, the 
attorney's clerk, the exciseman, and the 
ingenious Mr. Partridge; in which com- 
pany passed the agreeable conversation 
which will be found in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

ConUnning a remark or two of our own, and many * 
more of the good company assembled in the 
kitchen. 

Though the pride of Partridge did not 
submit to acknowled^ himself a servant, 
yet he condescended m most particulars to 
imitate tlie manners of that rank. One in- 
stance of this was his greatly magnifying 
the fortune of his companion, as he called 
Jones: such is a general custom with all 
servants among strangers, as none of them 
would willingly be thought the attendant 
on a beggar : for the higher the situation 
of their master is, the higher consequently is 
that of tlie man, in his own opinion ; the 
truth of wliich observation appears from 
tlie behaviour of all the footmen of tlie no- 
bUity. 

But though title and fortune communi- 
cate a splendour all around them, and the 
footmen of men of quality and of estate 
think themselves entitled to a part of that 
respect which is paid to the quality ana 
estates of their masters, it is clearly other- 
wise with regard to virtue and understand- 
ing. These advantages are strictly per- 
^%Qnal) and swallow themselves all the re- 
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fipect which is paid to them. To say the 

truth, this is so very little, that they cannot 
well ailbrd to let any others partake with 
tliem. As these, tlierefore, reflect no ho- 
nour on the domestic, so neither is lie at all 
dishonoured by the most deplorable want 
of both in his master. Indeed it is other- 
wise in the want of what is called virtue 
in a mistress, the consequence of which we 
have before seen; for in this dishonour 
there is a kind of contagion, which like that 
of poverty, communicates itself to all who 
approach it. 

Now for these reasons we are not to 
wonder that servants, (I mean among the 
men only,) should have so great regard for 
the reputation of the wealth of their mas- 
ters, and little or none at all for their cha- 
racter in other points, and that though they 
would be ashamed to be the footman of a 
becrijar, they are not so to attend upon a 
ro<rue or a blockhead ; and do consequently 
make no scruple to spread the fame of the 
inic^uities and follies of their said masters 
as lar as possible, and this often with great 
humour and merriment. In reality, a foot- 
man is often a wit, as well as a l)cau, at 
the expense of the gentleman whose livery 
he wears. 

After Partridge, therefore, had enlarged 
j^reatly on the vast fortune to which Mr. 
Jones was heir, he very freely communi- 
cated an apprehension which he had begun 
to conceive the day before, and for which, 
as we hinted at that very time, the beha- 
viour of Jones seemed to have furnished a 
.suliicient foundation. In short, he was 
now pretty well confirmed in an opinion, 
that his master was out of his wits, with 
which opinion he very bluntly acquainted 
the good company round the lire. 

With this sentiment the puppet-show 
man immediately coincided. ' I own,' said 
he, ' the gentleman surprised me very much, 
when he talked so absurdly about puppet- 
shows. It is indeed hardly to be conceived 
that any man in his senses should be so 
much mistaken ; what you say now, ac- 
counts very well for all his monstrous no- 
tions. Poor gentleman! I am heartily 
concerned for him; indeed he hath a 
strange wildness about his eyes, which I 
took notice of before, though I did not 
mention it.' 

The landlord agreed with this last asser- 
tion, and likewise claimed the sagacity of 
having observed it. ' And certainly,' add- 
ed he, * it must be so ; lc)r no one but a 
madman would have thought of leaving so 
g(X)d a house, to ramble about the country 
at that time of night.' 

Th(! exciseman, pulling hispi])e from his 
mouth, said, 'He thought the gentleman 
looked and talked a little wildly : and then 
turning to Partridge, * If he be a madman,' | 



savs he, ' he should not be mifiered to tm- 
vel thus about the country : ibr poeiibly 
he may do some mischief; It is pity he 
was not secured, and sent home to hn re- 
lations.' 

Now some conceits of this kind were 
likewise lurking in the mind of Partridge: 
for as he was now persuaded that Jone* 
had run away from Mr. Allworthy, he 

f)romised himself the highest rewards, if 
le could b^ any means convey him back. 
But fear ol Jones, of whose fierceness and 
strength he had seen, and indeed felt, some 
instances, had, however, represented any 
such scheme as impossible to be executeJ^ 
and had discouraged him from applying 
liimself to form any regular plan lor the 
purpose. But no sooner did he hear the 
sentiments of the exciseman, tlian he em- 
braced that opportunity of declaring his 
own, and expressed a hearty wish that 
such a matter could be brought about. 

* Could be brought about '. says the ex- 
ciseman ; * why, there is nothing easier.' 

*Ah ! sir,' answered Partridge; *you 
don't know what a devil of a fellow he is. 
He can take me up with one hand, and 
throw me out at the window; and he would, 
too, if he did but imagine ' 

* Pugh !' says the exciseman, * I believe 
I am as good a man as he. Besides, here 
are five of us.' 

* I don't know what five,' cries the land- 
lady, ' mv husband shall have nothing to da 
in it. Nor shall any violent hands be laid 
upon any body in my house. The yonng^ 
gL'ntleman is as prettv a young gentlemaii 
as ever I saw in my life, and I believe he is 
no more mad than any of us. What do you 
tell of his having a wild look with his eyes? 
They are the prettiest eyes I ever saw, and 
he liath the prettiest look with them ; and 
a verv modest civil young man he is — I ant 
sure f have bcpitied him heartily ever since 
the gentleman there in the comer told us he 
was CHKssed in love. Certainly, that ia 
enough to make any man, especially such a 
sweet young gentleman as he is, to look a 
little otherwise than he did before. Lady,, 
indeed ! what the devil would the lady have 
better than such a handsome man with a 
great estate ? I suppose she is one of your 
quality folks, one of^your townly ladies that 
we saw last night in the puppet-show, who 
don't know what they would be at.' 

The attorney's clerk likewise declared he 
would have no concern in the busioesSy 
without the advice of counsel. * Suppose, 
says he, ' an action of false imprisonment 
should be brought against us, what defence 
could we make ? Who knows what maybe 
sulRcient madness to a jury? But I- only 
!?peak on my own account ; for it don't kxHC 
well for a lawyer to be concerned in these 
matters, \]l\\\c4% *\\. \»i ^aa ^ Va-^^^t* 
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are always less favouraUe to us than to 
other people. I don't therefore dissuade 
you, Mr. Thompson,' (to the exciseman,) 

* nor the gentleman, nor any body else.' 

The exciseman shook his head at this 
speech, and the puppet-show man said, 

* Madness was sometimes a difficult matter 
for a Jury to decide : for I remember,' says 
he, ' I was once present at a trial of mad- 
ness, where twenty witnesses swore that 
the person was as mad as a March hare ; 
and twenty others, that he was as much in 
his senses as any man in England. — And 
indeed it was the opinion of most people, 
that it was only a trick of his relations to 
rob the poor man of his rights.' 

*Very likely! 'cries the landlady. *I 
myself knew a poor gentleman who was 
kept in a mad-house allTiis life by his family, 
and they enjoyed his estate ; but it did tliem 
no good : for though the law gave it them, 
it was the right of another.' 

* Pugh !' cries tlie clerk, with great con- 
tempt, ^ who hath any right but what the 
law gives them? If the Taw gave me the 
best estate in the country, I should never 
trouble myself much who had the right.' 

* If it be so,' says Partridge, ^ Felix qitem 
faciunt aliena pericula eautum,^ 

My landlord, who had been called out by 
the arrival of a horseman at the gate, now 
returned into the kitchen, and with an af- 
frighted countenance cried out, * What do 
you think, gentlemen? The rebels have 
given the duke the slip, and are got almost 
to London. — It is certainly true ; for a man 
on horseback just now told me so.' 

* I am glad of it with all my heart,' cries 
Partridge ; * then there will be no fighting 
in these parts.' 

* I am glad,' cries the clerk, * for a better 
reason ; tor I would always have right take 
place.' 

* Ay, but,' answered the landlord, * I have 
heard some people say this man hath no 
right.' 

* I will prove the contrary in a moment,' 
cries the clerk ; * if my father dies seized of 
a right ; do you mind me, seized of a right, 
I say ; doth not that right descend to his 
son; and doth not one right descend as 
well as another ?' 

' But how can he have any right to make 
us papishes ?' says the landlord. 

* Never fear that,' cries Partridge. * As 
to the matter of right, the ffenlleman there 
hath proved it as clear as the sun ; and as 
to the matter of religion, it is quite out of 
the case. The papists themselves don't ex- 
pect any sucji thing. A popish priest, 
whom I know very well, and who is a very 
honest man, told me upon his word and 
honour they had no such design.' 

'And ajiother priest-, of my acquaintance,' 
Bstid tlie landlady^ ^ hath to\d me the aaxofi 



thing. But my husband is always so afiraia X 
of papishes. 1 know a great many papiBh- 
es that are very honest sort of people, and 
spend their money very freely ; and it is 
always a maxim with me, that one man's 
money is as good as another's.' 

* Very true, mistress,' said the ptippet- 
show man ; * I don't care care what religion 
comes, provided the presbyteriaiis are not 
uppermost ; for they are enemies to puppet- 
shows.' 

' And so you would sacrifice your religion 
to your interest,' cries the exciseman ; 'and 
are desirous to see popery brought in, are 
you ?' 

* Not I, truly,' answered the other; *I hate 
popery as much as any man ; but yet it is 
a conubrt to one, that one should he able to 
live under it, which I could not do among 
presbyterians. To be sure every man 
values his livelihood first; that must be 
granted ; and I warrant, if you would con- 
fess the truth, you are more afraid of losing 
your place than any thing else ; but never 
fear, friend, there will be an excise under 
another government as well as under 
this.' 

* Why, certainly,' replied the exciseman, 
*I should be a very ill man, if I did not ho- 
nour the king, whose bread I eat. That is 
no more than natural, as a man may say : 
for what signifies it to me that there would 
be an excise-office under another govern- 
ment, since ray friends would be out, and I 
could expect no better than to follow them ? 
No, no, friend, I shall never be bubbled out 
of my religion, in hopes only of keeping my 
place under another government; for I 
should certainly be no better, and very pro- 
bably might be worse.' 

* Why, that is what I say,' cries the land- 
lord, * whenever folks say who knows what 
may happen ? Odzooks ! should I not be a 
blockhead to lend my money to I know not 
who, because mayhap he may return it 
again? I am sure it is safe in my own bu- 
reau, and there I will keep it.' 

The attorney's clerk had taken agreat 
fancy to the sagacity of Partridge. Whe- 
ther this proceeded from the great discern- 
ment of which the former had into men, as 
well as things, or whether it arose from the 
sympathy between their minds; lor they 
were both truly Jacobites in principle : tliey 
now shook hands heartily, and drank bum- 
pers of strong beer to healths which we 
think proper to bury in oblivion. 

These healths were aflerwards pledged 
by all present, and even by my landford 
himself, though reluctantly; but he could 
not withstand the menaces of the clerk, 
who swore he would never set his foot with- 
in his house again if he refused. The 
bumpers which were swallowed on this oc- 
\cueAoii)«(Miii\f>xt an end to this conversa- 
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lion. Here, therefore, we will put an end 
to the chapter. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

In tehkh Fortune aeems to have been in a better hu- 
mow with Jones than we have hitherto seen her. 

As there is no wholesomer, so perhaps 
there are few stronger sleeping potions than 
fatigue. Of this Jones might he said to have 
taken a very large dose, and it operated 
very forcihly upon hira. He had already 
slept nine hours, and might, perhaps, have 
slept lon^r, had he not been awakened by 
a most violent noise at his chamber-door, 
where the sound of many heavy blows was 
accompanied with many exclamations of 
murder. Jones presently leaped from his 
bed, where he found the master of the pup- 
pet-show belabouring the back and rins of 
his poor Merry-Andrew, without either 
mercy or moderation. 

Jones instantly interposed on behalf of 
the suiTering party, and pinned the insult- 
ing conqueror up to the wall : for the pup- 
pet-show man was no more able to contend 
with Jones, than the poor party-coloured 
jester had been to contend with this pup- 
pet-man. 

But though the Merry-Andrew was a 
little fellow, and not very strong, he had, 
nevertheless, some choler about nim. He, 
therefore, no sooner found himself delivered 
from the enemy, than he began to attack 
him with the only weapon at wliich he 
was his equal, from this he first dis- 
charged a volley of general abusive words, 
and thence proceeded to some particular 
accusations — * D — ^n your bl — d, you ras- 
cal,' sajrs he, * I have not only supported 
you, rfor to qje you owe all the money you 
get,) but I have saved you from the gal- 
lows. Did you not want to rob the lady 
of her fine riding-habit, no longer ago than 
yesterday, in the back-lane here ? Can you 
deny that you wished to have her alone in 
the wood, to strip her, to strip one of the 
prettiest ladies tliat ever was seen in the 
world ? And here you have fallen upon 
me, and have almost murdered me, for do- 
inff no harm to a /jirl as wilHng as myself, 
onlv because she likes me better than you.' 

Jones no sooner heard this, than he 
quitted the master, laying on him at the 
same time the mast violent injunctions of 
forbearance from any further insult on the 
Merry-Andrew ; and then, taking the poor 
wretch witli liim into his own apartment, 
he soon learned tidings of his Sophia, whom 
the fellow, as he was attending his master 
with his drum the day before, had seen 
pasvS by. He easily prevailed with the lad 
to show him the exact place, and then, 



having summoned PartndgCi he departed 
with the utmost expedition. 

It was almost eight of the clock before 
all matters could be got ready for his de- 
parture: for Partridge was not in any 
haste; nor could the reckoning be pre- 
sently adjusted; and when both these 
were settled and over, Jones would not 
quit the place before he had perfectly re- 
conciled all differences between the master 
and the man. 

When this was happily accomplished^ 
he set forwards, and was by the trusty 
Merrv-Andrew conducted to the spot by 
which Sophia had passed ; and tJien, hav- 
ing handsomely rewarded his conductor, 
he again pushed on with the utmost eager- 
ness, being highly delighted with the ex- 
traordinary manner in which he received 
his intelligence. Of this Partrid^ was no 
sooner acquainted, than he, with great 
earnestness, began to prophesy, and as- 
sured Jones, that he would certainly have 
good success in the end : for, he said, ' two 
such accidents could never have happened 
to direct him afler his mistress, if Provi- 
dence had not designed to bring them to- 
other at last.' And this was the first 
time that Jones lent any attention to the 
superstitious doctrines of his companion. 

They had not gone above two miles, 
when a violent storm of rain overtook 
them ; and, as they happened to be at the 
same time in sight of an alehouse, Par- 
tridge, with much earnest entreaty, pre- 
vailed with Jones to enter, and weatlier 
the storm. Hunger is an enemy, (if in- 
deed it may be called one,) which partakes 
more of the English than of the French 
disposition : for though you subdue thia 
never so ofien, it will always rally again in 
time ; and so it did with Partric^, who was 
no sooner arrived within the kitchen, than 
he began to ask the same questions which 
he ha (Tasked the night before. The conse- 
quence of this was an excellent cold chine 
being produced upon tlie table, upon which 
not only Partridge, but Jones himself, made 
a very hearty breakfast, though the latter 
began to grow again uneasy, as the people 
of the house could give him no fresh infor- 
mation concerning Sophia. 

Their meal being over, Jones was again 
preparing to sally, notwithstanding the 
violence of the storm still continued ; but 
Partridge begged heartily for another mug; 
and at last casting his eyes on a lad at the 
fire, who had entered into the kitchen, and 
who at that instant was looking as ear- 
nestly at him, he turned suddenly to Jones, 
and cried, ' Master, give me your hand, a 
single mug shan't serve the turn this bout. 
Why, here's more news of Madam Sophia 
come to town. The boy there, standing 
by the firc^ is the vwj \aA>3caX.^w^^'^^i^s2K.^ 
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her. I can swear to my own plaister on 
his face.' — * Heavens Weas you, sir,' cries 
the boy, *it is your own plaister, sure 
enough ; I shall have always reason to re- 
member your goodness ; for it hath almost 
cured me.' 

At these words Jones started from his 
chair, and bidding the boy follow him im- 
mediately, departed from the kitchen into 
a private apartment; for so delicate was 
he with regard to Sophia, that he never 
willingly mentioned her name in the pre- 
sence of man V people ; and though he had, 
as it were, Irom the overflowings of his 
heart, given Sophia as a toast among the 
officers, where he thought it was impossi- 
ble she should be known ; yet even there 
the reader may remember how difficultly 
he was prevailed upon to mention her 
surname. 

Hard therefore was it, and, perhaps, in 
the opinion of many sagacious readers, 
very sibsurd and monstrous, that he should 
principally owe his present misfortune to 
the supposed want of that delicacy with 
which he so abounded ; for, in reality, So- 
phia was much more offended at the free- 
doms which she thought, (and not without 
good reason,) he had taken with her name 
and character, than at any freedoms, in 
which, under his present circumstances, he 
had indulged himself with the person of 
another woman ; and, to say truth, 1 be- 
lieve Honour could never have prevailed 
on her to leave Upton without her seeing 
Jones, had it not been for those two strong 
instances of a levity in his behaviour, so 
void of respect, and, indeed, so highly in- 
consistent with any degree of love and ten- 
derness in great and delicate minds. 

But so matters fell out, and so I must 
relate them ; and if any reader is shocked 
at their appearing unnatural,! cannot help 
it I must remind such persons, that I am 
not writing a system, but a history, and I 
am not obliged to reconcile every matter 
to the received notions concerning truth 
and nature. But if this was never so easy 
to do, perhaps it might be more prudent in 
me to avoid it. For instance, as the fact 
at present before us now stands, without 
any comment of mine upon it, though it 
may at first sight oflend some readers, yet, 
upon more mature consideration, it must 
please all ; for wise and good men may 
consider what happened to Jones at Upton 
as a just punishment for his wickedness, 
with regard to women, of which it was in- 
deed the immediate consequence ; and silly 
and bad persons may comfort themselves 
in their vices, by flattering their own hearts 
that the characters of men are rather owing 
to accident than to virtue. Now perhaps 
the reflections, which we should oe here 
incUned to draw, would e^e coutrajdACl 



both these eonclumons, and would shoir 
that these incidents contribute only to con- 
firm the i^eat, useful, and imooromoD doc- 
trine, which it is tlie purpose of this whole 
work to inculcate, and which we must not 
fill up our pages by frequently repeating, 
as an ordinary parson fills his sermon by 
repeating his text at the end of every para- 
graph. 

\Ve are contented that it must appear, 
however unliappily Sophia had erred in 
her opinion of^ Jones, she had sufficient 
reason for her opinion ; since, I beUere, 
every other young lady wouki, in her situ- 
ation, have erred in the same manner. 
Nay, had she followed her lover at this 
very time, and had entered this very ale- 
house the moment he was departed from 
it, she would have found the landlord as 
well acquainted with her name and persoa 
as the wench at Upton had appeared to 
be. For while Jones was examining his 
boy in whispers in an inner room, Partridge, 
who had no such delicacy in his disposition, 
was in the kitchen very openly catechising 
the other guide who had attended Mrs, 
Fitzpatrick ; by which means the landbrd, 
whose ears were open on all such occasions, 
became perfectly well acquainted with the 
tumble of Sophia from her horse, fitc. with 
the mistake concerning Jenny Cameron, 
with the many consequences of the punch, 
and, in short, with ahnost every thing 
which had happened at the inn, whence 
we despatched our ladies in a coach-and- 
six, when we last took our leave of them. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Containing little more than a few odd observations. 

Jones had been absent a full half-hour, 
when he returned into the icitchen in a 
hurry, desiring the landlord to let him 
know that instant what was to pay. And 
now the concern which Partridge felt at 
being obliged to quit tlie waYm chimney- 
corner, and a cup of excellent liquor, was 
somewhat compensated by hearing that he 
was to proceed no farther on foot; for Jones, j 
by golden arguments, had prevailed with I 
the boy to attend him back to the inn 
whither he had before conducted Sophia ; 
hut to this, however, the lad consented, 
upon condition that the other guide would 
wait for him at the alehouse ; because, as 
the landlord at Upton was an intimate ac- 
quaintance of the landlord at Gloucester, it 
might some time or other come to the ears 
of the latter, that his horses had been let 
to more than one person ; and so the boy 
mi^ht be brought to account fi^r money 
which he wisely intended to put in his own 
pocket. 

VTe were obliged to mention this circum- 
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stance, trifling as it may seem, since it re- 
tarded Mr. Jones a cun^erablc time in his 
setting out; lor the honesty of this latter 
boy was somewhat high — that is, some- 
what higii-priced, and would iivdeed have 
cost Jones very dear, had not Partridge, 
wh«, as we have said^ wvs a very cunning 
fellow, artfully thrown in half-a-crown, to 
be spent at that very alehouse, while tlie 
bov was waiting i<)r his companion. Tliis 
half-crown the landlord no sooner got scent 
of, than he opened after it witli such vehe- 
ment and persuasive outcry, that the boy 
was soon overcome, and consented to tike 
half-a-crown more for his stay. Here we 
cannot help observing, that as there is so 
much of policy in the lowest life, great men 
often overvalue themselves on those refine- 
ments in hu[K).sture, in which they are fre- 
quently excelled by some of the lowest of 
the human species. 

The horses being now produced, Jones 
directly leaptd into the side-saddle, on 
which Ids dear Sophia had rid. The lad, 
indeed, very civilly ij^ered liim the use of 
}iis ; but he chose thelfllde-saddle, probably 
because it was sofleRi Partridge, however, 
though full as effeminate as Jones, could 
not bear the thoughts of degrading: his 
manhood ; he therefore accepted the ooy's 
otler : and now Jones, being mounted on 
the side-saddle of his Sophia, tlie boy on 
that of Mrs. Honour, and Partridge be- 
striding the third horse, they set forwards 
on tlioir journey, and within four hours ar- 
rived at the inn where the reader hath al- 
ready sjHMit so much time. Partridge was 
in very high spirits during the whole way, 
and often mentioned to Jones the many 
fTi^od omens of his future succi»ss, which 
had latelv befriended him : and which the 
reader, without l)eing the least suporsti- 
liou.s, must allow to have been peculiarly 
lortunate. Partridge was moreover b«;tter 
])leased with the present pursuit of his 
companion, than he had been with his pur- 
suit of L'lor/; and from these very omens, 
which assured the pt*dagoguc of success, 
he likewise first amnired a clear idea of 
the amour between Jones and Sophia ; to 
whirh he had hefon? given very little at- 
tention, as he had originally taken a wrong 
Hcent concerning the reasons of Jones's 
departure: and as to what happened at 
Upton, he was too much frightened just 
before and after his leaving that place, to 
draw anv other conclusions from thenctN 
than that poor Jones was a downright 
madman ; — a conceit which was not at all 
disai^reeahle to the opinion he before had 
of his extraordinary wildness, of which, he 
thought, his behaviour on their quitting 
Gloucester, so well justified all the accounts 
he had formerly received. He was now 
however, pretty well satisfied with Ids 
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present expedition, and henceforth began 
to conceive much worthier sentiments of 
his friend's understanding. 

The clock had just struck three when 
they arrived, and Jones immediately be- 
spoke post-horses ; but unluckily Uiere was 
not a horse to be procured in the whole 
place; which the reader will not wonder 
at, when he considers tlie hurry in which 
the whok; nation, and especially tliis part 
of it, was at tliis time engaged, when ex- 

f)re8se8 were passing and re-passing every 
lOur of the day and nicrht. 

Jones endeavoured all he could to prevail 
with his former guide to escort him to Co- 
ventry ; but he was inexorable. While he 
was arguing with the boy in the inn-yard, 
a person came up to him, and, saluting him 
by his name, inquired how all tlie good 
family did in Somersetshire; and now 
Jones^ casting his eyes upon this person, 
presently discovered him to be Mr. Dow- 
ling the lawyer, with whom he had dined 
at Gloucester, and with much courtesy re- 
turned his salutation. 

Dowling very earnestly pressed Mr. 
Jones to go no further that night; and 
backed his solicitations with many unan- 
swerable arguments, such as, that it was 
almost dark, that the roads were very dirty, 
and that he would be able to travel much 
better by day-light, with many others 
equally good, some of which Jones had 
prohaoly suggested to himself before ; but 
as they were then ineffectual, so they were 
still ; and he continued resolute in Ids de- 
sign, even though he should be obliged to 
set out on foot. 

When the good attorney found he could 
not prevail on Jones to stay, he as strenu- 
ously aj)plied himself to persuade the guide 
to accompany him. He urged many mo- 
tives to inJuce him to undertake tliis 
short journey, and at last concluded with 
saying, *Do you think the gentleman 
won't very well reward you lor your 
trouble ?' 

Two to one are odds at every other thing, 
as well as f()ot-ball. But the advantage 
which this united f<)rce hath in pcrsuasi^ 
or entreaty, must have bei'u visible toMk 
curious observer ; fj>r he must have oflff 
stn?n, that when a father, a master, a wife, 
or any other person in authority, have 
stoutly adhered to a denial against all the 
reasons which a sinirle man could produce, 
they have afterwards yielded to the repeti- 
tion of the same sentiments by a second or 
third person, who hath undertaken the cause 
without attempting to advance any thing 
new in its behalf. And hence, perhaps, 
proceeds the phrase of seconding an argu- 
ment or a motion, and the cjeat conse- 
quence this is of in all assemblies of public 
debate, flence) USn^viSwt^ ^jx^wJ^-^ ^ >x >&% 
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that in our courts of law we often hear a 
learned gentleman, (generallv a scrjjcant,) 
reiMiatintr for an hoiir toij^i'tlicr vfhui an- 
ottier learned gentleman, who spoke just 
Iwfore him, had been saying. 

Instead of acccmntinf^ for this, we sliall 
proceed in our usual manner to exemplify 
It in the conduct of the lad above men- 
tioned, w}io submitted to tlie persuasions oi' 
Mr. Dowlin^, and promised once more 1o 
admit Jones into his side-saddle ; but in- 
sisted on first givincf tlie poor creatures a 
pKxl bait, Kayintr,they lia(f travelled a i^rcat 
way, and been rid very hard. Indeed this 
caution oC tlic boy was needless ; for Jones, 
notwithstanding his hurry and impatience, 
would have ordered this of himself*; tor he 
by no means agreed witli the opinion of 
those who consider animals as mere ma- 
chines, and when they bury their spurs in 
tlie belly of their horst% imainne the spur 
and the horse to have an equal capacity of 
fet^lini? ])ain. 

While the beasts were eating? their com, 
or rather were supposed to eat it, (for as 
the b«iy was taknig care of himself in the 
kitchen, the hostler txxik great care that his 
corn should not be consumed in tlie stable,) 
Mr. Jones, at the earnest desire of Mr. 
Dowling, accompanied that s^'ntleman into 
his room, where they sat down together 
over a bottle of wine. 



CHAPTER X. 

/n which Jtfr. Jones and Mr. DoioHng drink a 

bottle together. 

Mr. Dowling, pouring out a glass of 
wine, named the health of the gcwd Squire 
AUworthy ; adding, * if you please, sir, we 
will likewise remember his nephew and heir, 
the young squire: Come, sir, here's Mr. 
Blifil to you, a very pretty young gentle- 
man ; and who, I dare swear, will herearter 
make a very considerable figure in his 
country. I have a borough ibr him myself 
in mv eye.' 

* Sir,' answered Jones, * I am convinced, 
vou don't intend to affront me, so I shall 
Mot resent it ; but, I promise you, you have 
'Joined two persons very improi)erly toge- 
ther ; for one is the glory of the human 
species, and the other is a rascal, who dis- 
honours the name of man.' 

Dowling stared at this. He said, * He 
thought both the gentlemen had a very un- 
exceptionable character. As for Squire 
AUworthy himself,* says he, ' I never had 
the happiness to see him ; but all tlie world 
talks of his goodness. And, indeed, as to 
tlie young gentleman, I never saw lum l>ut 
once, when I carried him the news of the 
lass of his mother ; and then I was so hur- 
riedy and drove and tore wil\\ U\o ii\wVv\vU- 



city of business, tliat I liad hardly time io 
converse with him ; hut he looked so like a • 
very honest gentleman, and behaved him- 
self' so prettily, tliat I protest I never was I 
more delighted with any gentlenuui since I ^ 
was born.' 

* I don't wonder,' answered Jones, * that 
he should impose upon you in 00 short an i 
acquaintance ; for he hath the cunning of ^ 
the devil himself, and you may hve with 
him many years without discovering hini. 

I was bred up with him from my infancy, 
and we were hardly ever asunder ; but it is 
verv latelv onlv, that I have discwered 
hall the villany which is in him. I own I 
never greatly liked him. I thought lie 
wanted tJiat generosity of spirit, wliich is 
the sure foundation of all that is great and 
noble in human nature. I saw a seifishm^ 
in him long ago, ivhich I despised ; but it is 
lately, very lately, that I have found him 
capable of* the hiisest and blackest designft; 
for, indeed, I have at lastfbvnd out, that he 
hath taken an advantage of tlie openness of 
my o\\'n temper, a^liath concerted the 
deepest project^ byViong train of m-ickeJ 
artitice, to work myluin, wliich at last he 
hath effected.' 

* Ay ! a V V cries Dowling ; ' I protest, then, 
it is a pity such a person should 'inherit 
the great estate of your uncle AUworthy.' 

'Alas, sir,' cries Jones, 'you do me nn 
honour to which I have no title. It is tnie, 
indeed, his giKniness once allowed me the 
liberty of calling liim by a much nearer 
name ; but as this was only a voluntary act 
of gtuxlness, I can complain of no injustia' 
when he thinks proper to deprive me of 
this honour ; since the loss cannot be more 
unmerited, than the gif\ originally was. I 
assure you, sir, I am no relation of Mr. All- 
wortli^V ; and if the world, who are incapa- 
ble oi setting a true value on his virtue, 
should think, in his behaviour to me, he 
hath dealt hardly by a relation, they do an 

injustice to the oest of men ; for I but 

I ask your pardon, I shall trouble you with 
no particulars relating to myself; onlv as 
you seemed to think me a relation of ^r. 
AUworthy, I thought proper to set you risrht 
in a matter that might draw 8<imeVensures 
upon him, which 1 promise you I would 
rather lose my life, than give occasion to.' 

* I protest, sir,' says Dowling, * you talk 
very much like a man of honour ; but in- ' 
stead of giving me any trouble, I protest it 
would give me great pleasure to know how 
you came to be thought a relation of Mr. 
Allworthy's, if you are not. Your horses 
won't be ready this half hour, and as you 
have sufficient opportunity, I wish you 
would tell me how all tliat happened ;* fbr 

I protest it seems very surprising that you 
should pass fi)r a relation of a gentleman, 
^ without being so.' 
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JoneSj who in tlie compliance of \m dis- 
position, (though not in his pnulence,) a 
little resembW his lovely Sophia, was 
easily prevailed on to satisfy Mr. Dowlini^s 
curiosity, hy relating the history of his 
birth and education, which he did, hke 
Othello, 

-Even from his boyish yean, 



To the very moment he was oaxle to tell : 

the which to hear, Dowling, like Desde- 
mona, did seriously incline : 

He swore Hwas strange, 'twas pMiming strange ; 
Twas pitiful, ^twas wondrous pitiful ! 

Mr. Dowling )vas indeed very greatly 
affected with this relation ; for he had not 
divested himself of humanity by being an 
attorney. Indeed, nothing is more unjust 
than to carry our prejudices against a pro- 
fession into private liie, and to borrow our 
idcA of a man from our opinion of his call- 
ing. Habit, it is true, lessens the horror 
ofthose actions which the profession makes 
necessary, and consequently habitual ; but, 
in all other instances, nature works in men 
of all professions alike ; nay, perhaps, even 
more strongly with those who give her, as 
it were, a holiday, when they are following 
their ordinary business. A butcher, I make 
no doubt, would feel compunction at the 
slaughter of a fine horse ; and though a 
surgeon can conceive no pain in cutting off 
a limb, I have known him compassionate 
a man in a fit of the gout. The common 
lian^man, who hath stretched the necks of 
hundreds, is known to liave trembled at his 
first opfTation on a head: and the very 
professors of human bl(K>dshed ding, who in 
their trade of war butcher thousands, not 
only of their fellow professors, but often 
of women and children, without remorse ; 
even these, I say, in times of peace, when 
drums and trumpets are laid aside, often 
lav aside all their lerocitv, and become verv 
ginitie members of civil society. In the 
same manner an attorney may feel all the 
miseries and distresses of his fellow crea- 
tures, provided he happens not to be con- 
cerned agjiinst them. 

Jones, as the readet knows, was yet 
unacquainted with the very black colours 
in which he had been represented to Mr. 
A II worthy ; and as to other matters, he 
did not show them in the most disadvan- 
tageous light ; for though he was unwilling 
to cast any blame on his former friend and 
patron; yet he was not very desirous of 
heaping too much upon liimself. Dowling 
therefore ol)served, and not without reason, 
that very ill offices must have been done 
him by somebody : ' For certainly,' cries 
he, * the squire would never have disinhe- 
rited you only for a few faults, which any 
voung srcntleman might have committed. 
Indeed, I cannot properly say disinherited ; 



f<)r to l)e sure by law you cannot claim as 
heir. That's certain ; that nobody need 
go to counsel for. Yet when a gentleman 
had in a manner adopted you thus as his 
own son, you might reasonably have ex- 
pected some very considerable part, if not 
the whole ; nay, if you had expected the 
whole, I should not have blamed you : for 
certainly all men are for getting as much 
as they can, and ttiey are not to be blamed 
on that account.' 

' Indeed, you wrong me,' said Jones ; * I 
should have been contented with very lit- 
tle : I never had any view upon Mr. All- 
worthy's fortune; nay, I believe, I may 
truly say, I never once considered what he 
could or might give me. This I solemnly 
declare, if he had done a prejudice to his 
nephew in my favour, I would have undone 
it again. I had rather enjoy my own mind 
than the fortune of another man. What is 
the poor pride arising from a magnificent 
house, a numerous equipage, a splendid ta- 
ble, and from all the other advantages or 
appearances of fortune, compared to the 
warm, solid content, the swelling satisfac- 
tion, the thrilling transports, and the exult- 
ing triumphs, which a good mind enjoys, 
in the contemplation of a generous, virtu- 
ous, noble, benevolent action ? I envy not 
Blifil in the prospect of his wealth ; nor 
shall I envy hun in the possession of it. I 
would not thiidc myself a rascal half an hour, 
to exchange situations. I believe, inileed, 
Mr. Blifil suspected me of tlie views you 
mention ; and I suppose these suspicions, 
as tliey arose from the baseness of his own 
heart, so they occasioned his baseness to 
me. But, I thank Heaven, I know, I feel 
— I feel my innocence, my friend ; and I 
would not part with that feeling for the 
world. For as long as I know I have 
never done, nor even designed, an injury 
to any being whatever, 

PoHA mo pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor oistiva rccreatur aura, 
Quod latus mtindi nobulai, rnalusque 
Jupiter urget. 

Pone, sub curru nimium propinqui 
Solis in terra dominibus negata ; 
Dulce rideutem Lalagcn amabo, ^^ 

Dulce loqucntera.* ^^ 

He then filled a bumper of Avine, and drank 
it oft' to the health of his dear Lalage ; and, 
filling Dowling's ^lass likewise up to the 
brim, insisted on his pledging him. 



* Place me where nevcrstmuner breeze 
Unbinds tho glebe, or warms the trees ; 
Where ever Iow'rin|; clouds appear, 

And angry Jove deforms th' inclement year. 

Place me beneath the burning ray, 
Where rolls the rapid car of day'; 
I^ve and the nymph shall charm my toiUi, 
The nymph who sweetly s|>eak8|and sweetly smile%« 
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• Why, then here's Miss Lalage's health 
with all my heart,' cries Dowling. * I have 
heard her toasted often, I protest, though I 
never saw her; hut they say she's ex- 
tremely handsome.' 

Though the Latin was not the only part 
of this speech which Dowling did not i)cr- 
fectly understand; yet there was somewliat 
in it that made a very strong impression 
upon him. And though he endeavoured 
by winking, nodding, sneering, and grin- 
ning, to hide the impression trom Jones, 
(for we are as often ashamed of thinking 
right as of thinking wrong,) it is certain he 
secretly approved as much of his Kontiments 
as he understood, and rcallv foil a verv 
strong impulse of compassion for him. IJut 
we may possibly take some oIIkt oi)iH)riu- 
nity of commenting upon this, osptcially if 
we sliould happen to meet Mr. Dowling 
any more in the course of our history. At 
present we are obliged to take our leave of 
that gentleman a little abruptly, in imita- 
tion of Mr. Jones ; who was no sooner in- 
formed, by Partridge, that his horses were 
ready, than he deix>sited his reckoning, 
wished liis companion a good night, mourn- 
ed, and set lorward towards Coventry, 
though the night was dark, and it just tlien 
began to rain very liard. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The discatert which htfel Jones on hisdepmivrefor 
Coventry ; with Ike sage remarks of Partridge. 

No road can be plainer than that from 
the place where they now were to Coven- 
trv; and though neither Jones, nor Par- 
tridge, nor the guide, had ever travelled it 
before, it would have been almost impossi- 
ble to have misst^d their way, had it not 
been for the two reasons mentioned in the 
conclusion of the last chapter. 

These tAvo circumstances, however, hap- 
pening both unfortunately to intervene, our 
travellers deviated into a much less fre- 
quented track; and after riding full six 
miles, instead of arriving at the stately 
jpires of Coventry, they found themselves 
vBll in a very dirty lane, where they saw no 
symptoms of approaching the suburbs of a 
larce city. 

Jones now declared that they must cer- 
tainly liave lost their way; but this the 
guide insisted upon was impossible; — a 
word which, in common conversation, is 
often used to signify not only improbable, 
but often what is really very likely, and, 
sometimes, what hatli certainly hapjxined : 
an hyperbolical violence, like that which is 
so frequently offered to the words infinite 
and eternal ; by the former of Avhich it is 
usual to express a distance of half-a yard, 
and by tlie iiEitter,a duraUon of Hve mvnuteH. 
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And thtis it is as usual to assert the m* 
possibility of losing wliat is already actu- 
ally lost. This was, in fact, the case at 
present ; for notwithstanding all the confi- 
dent assertions of the lad to the contra rv, 
it is certain they were no more in the rigfit 
road to Coventry, than the fraudulent, 
gri])ing, cruel, canting miser is in the right 
road to Heaven. 

It is not, perhaps, easy for the reader, 
who liath never been in those circumstan- 
ces, to imaghie the horror with which 
darkness, ram, and wind, fill persons who 
have lost their way in the night ; and who, 
consi'quently, have not the pleasant pros- 
pect of warm fires, dry clothes, and oilier 
refreshments, to support their minds in 
struggling with the inclemencies of the 
weatlier. A very imperfect idea of this 
horror will, however, serve sufficiently to 
account for the conceits which now filled 
the head of Partridge, and which we shall 
presently be obliged to open. 

Jones' grew more and more positive that 
they were out of their road ; and the boy 
himself, at last, acknowledged he believed 
they were not in tlie right road to Coven- 
try ; though he affirmed, at the same time, 
it was impossible they should have missed 
the way. But Partridge was of a difierent 
opinion. He said, 'When they first set 
out he imagined some mischief or other 
would happen. — Did not you observe, sir,' 
said he to Jones, * that old woman who 
stood at the door just as you was taking 
horse ? I wish you had given her a smaD 
matter, with all my heart; for she said 
then you might repeiit it ; and at that very 
instant it began to rain, and the wind hath 
continued rising ever since. Whatever 
some people may think, I am very certain 
it is in the power of witches to raise the 
wind whenever they please. I have seen 
it happen very often in my time; and, if 
ever I saw a witch in all my hfe, that old 
woman was c^Ttainly one. I tliought so 
to myself at that very time; and if 1 had 
had any halfpence in my pocket, I would 
have given her some : for to be sure it is 
always good to be charitable to those sort 
of people, for fear what may hapj^en ; and 
many a ixjrson hath lost his cattle by sav- 
ing a half-penny.' 

Jones, tliougli he was horridly vexed at 
tlie delay which this mistake was likely to 
occasion in his journey, could not help 
smiling at the superstition of his friend, 
whom an accident now greatly confirmed 
in his opinion. This was a tumble trom 
his horse ; bv which, however, he received 
no other injury than what the dirt con- 
ferred on his clotlies. 

Partridge liad no sooner recovered his 
legs, tlian he appealed to his fall, as con- 
dmv^ eNvi<&ivce of all he had asserted ; 
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, finding he was unhurt, aoiswer- 
Si a smile: *TliiB witch of yours, 
dge, is a most ungratel'ul jade, and 
not, I tind, distin/^uish her friends 
itherj in her resentment. If the old 
Bid been angry with me for neglecting 
don't see why she should tunSole you 
our horse, after all the respect you 
jxpressed for her.' 

is ill jesting,' cries Partridge, * witli 
I who have power to do these things ; 
ey are often very malicious. I re- 
er a farrier, who provoked one of 
by asking her, when tlic time she 
argained with tiie devil for would l>e 
id within three months from that very 
ne of his best cows was ilrowned. 
vas she satisfied with that; for a 
ime afterwards he lost a barrel of his 
rink : for the old witch pulled out the 
,and let it run all over the cellar the 
irst evening he had tapped it to make' 
witli some of his neighl)ours. In 
nothing ever thrived with him aftcr- 
; for she worried the poor man so, 
e took to drinking ; and in a year or 
is stock was seized, and he and his 
are now come to the parish.' 
i guide, and perhaps his horse too, 
both so attentive to this di8cx)ur8e, 
ilther tlirough want of care, or by the 
of the witch, they were now both 
linf in the dirt 

tridj^e entirely imputed this fall, as he 
)ne his own, to the same cause. He 
[r. Jones, * it would cerUiinly be his 
ext ; and eanieslly entrcattul him to 
back, and find out tlie old woman, 
icifv her. We shall verv soon,' added 
each the inn ; for though we have 
d to go forward, I am very certain 
5 in the identical place in which we 
in hour ago; and I dare swear, if it 
aylight, we might now see the inn we 
t from.' 

ead of returning any answer to this 
xlvicc, Jones was enlirelv attentive to 
had happened to the boy, who re- 
no other hurt than what had before 
n Partridge, and which his clothes 
asily bore, as they had bt'cn for many 
inured to the like. He S(K)n regained 
le-saddl^, and, by the liearty curses 
ows which he bestowed on his])orse, 
Y satisfied Mr. Jones that no harm 
3ne. 



CHAPTER XII. 

that Mr. Jones continued his iottmey, con- 
to the adtice of Partridge^ vnth what hap- 
i on that occasion, 

CT now discovered a li^t at some dis- 
to tlic great pleasure of Jones, and 
no small terror of Partridge, whD\biin&e\£« 



firmly believed himself tu be bewitched, and 
that tills light was a Jack with a Lanjtem, or 
somewhat more mischievous. 

But how were these fears increased, 
when, as tliey approached nearer to tliis 
light, (or lights, as they now appeared,) 
they heard a confused sound of human 
voices ; of singing, laughing, and halloing, 
together with a strange noise that seemed 
to proceed from some instruments; but 
could hardlv be allowed the name of music ; 
indeed, to favour a Httle the opinion of Par- 
trid^, it might very well be called music 
bewitched. 

It is impossible to conceive a much greater 
degree ol horror than what now seized on 
Partridge; the contagion of which had 
reached the post-boy, who had been very 
attentive to many things that the other had 
uttered. He now, therefore, joined in pe- 
titioning Jones to return ; saying, he firmly 
believed what Partridge had just before 
said, that though tlie horses seemed to go 
on, tliey had not moved a step forwards 
duing at least the last half hour. 

Jones could not help smiling in the midst 
of his vexation, at the fears of these poor 
fellows. 'Either we advance,' says he, 

* towards the lights, or tJie lights have ad- 
vanced towards us ; f()r we are now at a 
very little distance from them ; but how can 
either of you be afraid of a set of people, 
who appear only to be merry-making ?' 

* Merry-making, sir,' cries Partridge, 

* who could be merry-mdung at this time 
of night, and in such a^lace, and such 
weather? They can be nothing but ghosts, 
or witches, or some evil spints or other, 
tliat's certain.' 

* Let them be what they will,' cries Jones, 

* I am resolved to go up to tliem, and in- 
quire the way to Coventry. All witches, 
Partridge, are not such ill-natured hags 
as that we had tlie misfortune to meet with 
last.' 

* O Lord, sir,' cries Partridge, * there is 
no knowing what humour they will be in ; 
to be sure it is always best to be civil to 
them: but what if we should meet with 
something worse than witches, with eiA 
spirits themselves ?— Pray, sir, be advised; 
pray, sir, do. If you had read so many 
terrible accounts as I have of these matters, 
vou would not be so fool-hardy. — ^The 
Lord knows whither we have got already, 
or whither we are going; for sure such 
darkness was never seen upon earth, and I 
question whether it can be darker in the 
otlier world.' 

Jones put forwards as fast as he could, 
notwithstanding all these hmts and cau- 
tions, and poor Partridge was obb'ged to 
folloAV : for though he hardly dared to ad- 
vance, he dared atilL te» \» i^»l Xstewsa^Vj 
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At Icni^h they arrived at tlie place 
whence the H^hts and dillerent noises had 
issued. This Jones perceived to he no 
other than a harn, where a irreal nnni]>er 
of men and women were asst'mhled, and 
diverting themselves with much apparent 
jollity. 

Jones no sooner appeanul belba* the 
great doors of the harn, which were open, 
than a masculine and very rouirh voice 
from within demanded, who was there r — 
To which Jones iifL-ntly answered, *A friend !' 
and iuunediately asked the road to Co- 
ventry. 

* If you are a frien<l,' cries another tjfthe 
men in the barn, *you liad better alight till 
the storm is over:' (for indeed it was now 
more violent than ever:) *you art? very 
welcome to jMit up your hon<e ; lor there 
is sutficient room lor liim at one end of the 
barn.* 

' Voii are very obliginjtr,' returned Jones ; 
* and I Avill accept your olU?r l(>r a lew 
minutes, whilst the rain conthiues; and 
here an! two more, who will be p\i\d of the 
same liivour.' This was accordeil with 
more ircH)d-will than it was accepte<l : for 
Partridge would rather have submitted to 
tlie utmost inclemency of the weather, than 
have trusted to the clemency of those he 
took for hobgoblins ; and the poor i)ost-boy 
was now iidected with the sanu^ apj)rehen*- 
sions ; but they were both obligeil to R)llow 
the examj>Ie of Jones ; tlie one l)ecause he 
durst not leave hhi liorse, and the other l>e- 
cause he Ituired aothing so much as being 
lel't by hiuiself. 

Hail this history btren writ in the days 
of superstition, I should have had too mucli 
compassion lor tlie reader to have left him 
so long in suspense, whether Beelzel)ub or 
Satan was about actually to a])i>ear in per- 
8<m, with all his hellish retinue; but as 
tliese doctrines are at present very unfor- 
tunate, and have but few, if any, believers, 
I iiave not been much aware ol* conveying 
any suoh terrors. To say truth, the whole 
s- fiiniiture of the infernal regitms hath long 
jisi^ heen appropriated by the managers of play- 
jffplhousea, who seem lately to have lain the'm 
jf./l7 M rubbish, capable only of ailecting the 
upper gallery ; a place in whidi few of our 
readers ever sit 

However, though we do not suspect 
raising any great terror on tliis occasion, 
we liave reason to fear some otlier appre- 
hensions may here arise in our reader, mto 
which we would not willingly betray him ; 
I mean, that we are going to take a voyage 
into fairy land, and to introduce a set of 
behigs into our history, which scarce any 
one was ever childish" enough to believe, 
though many have been foolish enough to 
spend thtir tiniu in wriUng and Tcaiiitv^ 
ifwir adventures. 



To prevent, tlierefore, any stich suspi- 
cions, so pn'ju<Iicia1 to tlie credit of an hi§- 
torian, Avho |)role88es to draw his materials 
trom nature only, we shall now proceed to 
acquaint tlie reader who these pt»ople were, 
whosi* sudden appearance had struck such 
terrors into Partridge, had more than half 
tHghiened the post-boy, and Imd a little 
surprised even jilr. Jones liimself. 

The pt'ople then assembled in this ham 
were no other than a company of EHy|>- 
tians, or, as they are vulgarly called, Gyp- 
sies; and they were now celebrating tfie 
wedding of one oi' their society. 

It is imi)ossible to conceive a happier set 
of peo|)le than appeared to be here met 
ttigether. The utmost mirth, indeed, sliowed 
itself in every countenance ; nor was their 
ball totallv void of all order and decorum. 
Perha]>s it had more than a country asseiii- 
blv is sometimes conducts 1 with : lor these 

■ 

[)eople are subject to a Ibrmal government 
and laws of their own, and all pay obe- 
dience to one great magistrate, whom they 
call their king. 

Greater plenty, likewise, was no where 
to be seen, than what f](mrished in this 
l>arii. Here was, indeed, no nicety nor ele- 
gance, nor did the keen appetite of the 
guilts require any. Here was giKkl store 
of bac(m, li)wls, and mutton, to which every 
one present provided better sauce hirasell', 
than the best and dearest French cook can 
prepan*. 

^Eneas is not described under more con- 
sternation in the temple of Juno, 

Dum Btupet obtutiHiue hmrvt dvfixus in uno, 

than was our hero at what he saw in this 
barn. While he was looking every where 
round him witli astonishment, a venerable 
person approached him with many friendly 
salutations, rather of too hearty a kind to 
be called courtly. This Avas no other than 
the king of the Gyi>sie8 himself. He was 
very little distinguished in dress from his 
subjects, nor had he any regalia of majesty 
tosupiK)rt his dignity; and yet there seem- 
ed, (as Mr. Jones said,) to be somewhat in 
his air Avhich denoted authority, and in- 
spired the beholders witli an idea of awe 
and respect ; tliough all this was perhaps 
imaginary in Jones ; and the finith may be, 
that such ideas are incident to power, and 
almost inseparable from it. 

There was somewhat in the open coun- 
tenance and c(mrteous behaviour of Jones, 
which, being accompanied with much c^)me- 
liness of person, greatly n»commended him 
at first sight to every beholder. These, 
were, perhaps, a little heightened in the 
present instance, by that profound respect 
which he paid to the king of the Gypsies, 
AVv& moment he was acquainted with his 
\ dixc^uX^ ^ «:^ ^\aOE^ >N«& \b£ sweeter to his 
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GypBeian majesty, as he was not used to 
receive such homage from any but his own 
subjects. 

1 he kinoj ordered a table to lie spread 
witli the clioicest of tlieir provisions, for 
his accommodation ; and, having placed 
liimstiil'at his ri/?ht-hand, his majesty oe^n 
to discourse wiux our hero in the followmg 
manner: 

* Me doubt not, sir, but you have often 
seen some of my ixjopSc, who are what you 
call de parties detache ; for dey go al>out 
every where: but me fancy you imagine 
not we be so considerable Hody as we be ; 
and may be you will be surprise more, when 
you hear de Gyjwy l)e as orderly and well 
govern people as any ujwn fac^; of de 
earth. 

* Me have honour, as me say, to be deir 
kin^, and no monarch can do boast ofmore 
dutiful suhgect, nc no more affectiimate. 
How lar me deserve deir good-will, me no 
say ; but dis me can say, dat me never de- 
sign any ting but to do dem good. Me sail 
no do boast of dat ncider : for what can me 
do oderwise dan consider of de good of dose 
pf)or people, who go about all day to give 
me always de best of what dey get ? Dey 
love and honour me dareforc,* because me 
do love and take care of dem ; dat is all, me 
know no oder reason. 

' About a tousand or two tousand year 
ago, me cannot tell to a year or two, as can 
ncider read nor writ*;, dere was a great 
what you call, — a volution among de Gyp- 
i<y ; for dere Avas de lord Gyiwy in dose 
days; and dese lord ditl quarrel vid one 
anoder about de place; but de king of de 
Gypsy did demolish dem all, and made 
all his subject equal vid each oder; and 
since dat time dey have agree very well : 
for dey no tink of being king, and niiiy 
be it be better for dem as dey be; for 
me assure you it be ver troublesome ting 
to be king, and always tr) do justice : me 
have often wish to be de private Gyp- 
sy, when me have been forced to punish 
my dear friend and relation ; for dou<;h we 
never put to death, our punishments Iw ver 
severe. Dey make de Gypsy ashamed of 
demselves, and dat be ver terrible punish- 
ment ; me have scarce ever known de 
Gypsy so punish do harm any more.' 

The king tln^i proceeded to express some 
Avonder that there was no such punishment 
asshameinothergovernments. Upon which 
Jones assured him to the contrary : lor that 
there were many crimes for which shame 
was inflicted by the English laws ; and that 
it was indeed one consequence of all punish- 
ment. ' Dat be ver strange,' said the king; 
' for me know and hears good deal of your 
people, dough me no Uve amou^ dem ; and 
me nave ofren hear dat sham is de conse- 
<iuence and de cause too of many of your 



rcAvards. Are your rewards and punish- 
ments den de same ting ?' 

While his majesty was thus discoursing 
with Jones, a sudden uproar arose in the 
barn, and, as it seems, upon this occasion : 
the courtesy of these people had by dejijrees 
removed all the apprehensions of Cartridge, 
and he was prevailed upon not only to stuff 
himself with their food, but to taste some of 
thejr liquors, which by degrees entirely ex- 
pelled all fear from his composition, and in 
its stead introduced much more agreeable 
sensations. 

A young female Gypsy, more remarkable 
lor her wit than her beauty, had deci)yed 
the honest fellow aside, pretending to tell 
his fortune. Now, when Uiey were alone 
togetljn ^ ^ remote part of the barn, 
whether it pn)cceded from the strong 
liquor, Avhich is never so apt to inflame in- 
ordinate desire as af\er moderate fatigue ; 
or whether the fair Gypsy herself threw 
aside the delicacy and decency of her sex, 
and tempted the youth Partridge with ex- 
press solicitations; but they were disco- 
vered in a very improper manner by the 
husband of the Gypsy, who, from jealousy, 
it seems, had kept a watchful eye over his 
wife, and had dogged her to the place, 
where he found her in the arms of her gal- 
lant. 

To the great confusion of Jones, Par- 
tridge was now hurried before the kinir; 
who heard the accusation, and likewise the 
culprit's defence, Avhich was indeed very 
trilling; for the poor fello|^ was confounded 
by the plain evidence which appeared 
iigainst him, and had very little to say for 
himself. His majesty, then, turning to- 
wards Jones, said, * Sir, you have heard 
what dey say; what punishment do you 
tink your man deserve .'' 

Jones answered, * He was sorry for what 
had happened, and that Partridge should 
make the husband all the amends in his 
lM>wer :' he said, * he had very little money 
alKHit him at that time;' and, putting hu 
hand into his pocket, offered tn^iellow 
guinea. To which he immediately 
swered, * He honed his honour would 
think of giving him less than five.' 

This sum, after some altercation, was 
diiced to two ; and Jonea, having stipulated 
for the full forgiveness of both Partridge 
and the wife, was going to pay the money; 
when his majesty, restraining his hand, 
turned to the witness, and asked him, ' At 
Avhat time he had discovered the criminals f 
To which he answered, * That he had been 
desired by the husband to watch the mo- 
tions of his wife from her first speaking to 
the stranger, and that he had never loei 
sight of her afterwards till the crime had 
been committed.' The kin^ thatv «akftA.^ 
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in his lurking-place?^ To wliicli he an- 
swered in the affirmative. His Esryptinn 
ma jesty then a(ldres8(.>d himself to the hus- 
band as follows : * Me be sorrv to see anv 
Gypy dat have no more honour dan to sell 
de iionour of his wife for money. If you 
had de love for your wife, you would have 
prevented dis matter, and not endeavour to 
make her de whore dat you miglit discover 
her. Me do order, dat you have no mo- 
ney jpriven you, foryoii deser\-e ]^uni»hment, 
not rew^nl : me do «)rder, derelore, dat you 
be de infamous Gyi)sy, and do wear a pair 
of horns uixjin your forehead for tme month; 
and dat your wile be called de whore, and 
pointed at all dat time; for you lie de inla- 
mouH Gyi>s*y, but slie be no less de infamous 
whore.' * ^ 

The Gypsies immediately proceeded to 
execute tlie seuteuce, and leO Jones and 
Partridirt^ alone with his majesty. 

Jones irrpaily applaude-d the justness of 
the sentence ; ur«n which the kinir tuniinir 
to him, said, ' ^le believe you U' surprise : 
for me 8up]H):«' you have ver bad opinion 
of my p(M)ple ; me suppose you tink us all 
de tieves.' 

* I must confess, sir,' said Jones, * I have 
not heard so favourable an account of them 
as they s«M?m to deserve.' 

*Me vil tell you,' said tlie kin^, *how 
the dilftTence is lK»twei*n vou and us. Mv 
peo|)le rob your people, and your people 
rob one antnler.' 

Jones afterwards proceeded very jrravely 
to s'mix Ibrth the liAppiness of those subjects 
who live under such a mairistrate. 

Indeed, their hapi)iness appears to have 
Ix'en so complete, that we are aware lest 
some advocate for arbitrary jxm'er should 
herealler quote the case of those p<?ople, 
as an instance of the great advantages 
which attend that government above all 
others. 

And here we will make a concession, 
which would not perhap have been ex- 
pected from us, that no hmited form of go- 
vernment is culpable of rising to the same 
degree of perfection, or of producing the 
same benefits to society with this. Man- 
kind have never been so happy, as when 
the greatest part of the then known world 
was under thedoHlBiaii of a single master; 
and this state of ttdr felicity continued 
during the reigns of five successive princes.* 
This was the true era of Uie golaen age, 
and the only golden age whicli ever had 
any existence, unless in the warm imagi- 
nations of the poets, from the expulsion 
from Eden dow^n to this day. 

In reality, I know but of one solid objec- 
tion to absolute monarchy ; the only defect 
in which excellent constitution seems to 
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l)e, the difficulty of finding any man ade- 
quate to the office of an alisotute monarch: 
tor this indis}.K'nsably requires three quali- 
ties very difficult, as it uppears from hU- 
tory. to be found in princely natures: First, 
a sulHcieni quantity of moderation in the 
I)rince, to be contented with all the power 
which is possible for him to have. 2ndly, 
Enough of \visdom to know his own hap- 
piness. And Sdly, Goodness sufficient to 
8uppi>rt the happiness of others, when not 
only compatible with, but instrumental to, 
his own. 

Now, if an alKtolute monarch, with all 
these great and ran* qualifications, should 
lie allowed cai)able of conferring the great- 
est iUHxl on society, it must be surely 
granted, on the c^uitrarv, that alisi>hitc 
(M)wer, vested in the hands of one wlio is 
drficif^nt in them all, is likely to be attended 
Avith no less a deirree (»f evil. 

In short, our own religion furnishes us 
with ade(|uate ideas of the blessing, as well 
as cursr, which may attend al*solute power. 
The pictures of heaven and of hell will 
l)lace a very lively image of both before 
our eyes; for thou£;h the prince of the lat- 
ttrr can have no j)ower but wfiat he origi- 
nally derives from the omnipotent Sove-. 
ri'ignin the former; vet it plainly appears 
from scripture, that aWlute power in his 
infernal dominions is granted to their dia- 
bolical ruler. This is, ind(»ed, tlic only ab- 
solute |X)wer w^hich can by scripture be 
derived from heaven. If, therefore, the 
several tyrannies upon earth can pmve 
any title to a divine authority, it must be 
derived from tliis original grant to the 
prince of darkness ; and these suliordinate 
deputations must consequently come imme- 
diately from him whose stamp they so ex- 
pressly bear. 

To conclude ; as the examples of all a^ 
show us, that mankind in general desire 
power only to do harm, and, when ihev 
obtaui it, use it for no other purpose, it is 
not consonant with even the least degree 
of pnidenee to hazard an alteration where 
our ho|x^s are poorly kept in countenance 
by only tAvo or three excerptions out of a 
thouKind instances to alarm our fears. In 
this case it will be much wiser to submit to 
a few mconveniences arising fmm the dis- 
passionate deafness of law^s, than to remedy 
them by applying to the passionate open 
ears of a tyrant. 

Nor can the example of tlie Gypsies, 
though possibly tliey may have long been 
happy under tliis form of govermnent, be 
here urged ; since we must" remember the 
very material respect in which they differ 
from all other people, and to which, per- 
haps, this their nappiness is entirely owing, 
namely, that they have no false honours 
axiio^^2Mm\«sA^D»X\bft^ look on shame 
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«s the mo6t grievous punishment in the 
world. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

nd dialogue htl^^een Jonet and Partridge, 

The honest lovers of liberty will, we 
doubt not, pardon tliat lon^ digression into 
which we were led at the close of the last 
chapter, to prevent our liistory from being 
applied to the use of the most pernicious 
doctrine which priestcraft had ever the 
wickedness or the impudence to preach. 

We will now proceed with Mr. Jones, 
who, when tlie storm was over, took leave 
of his Egyptian majesty, after many thanks 
for his courteous behaviour and kind enter- 
tainment, and set out for Coventry; to 
which place, (for it was still dark,) a Gypsy 
was ordered to conduct him. 

Jones having, by reason of his deviation, 
travelled eleven miles instead of six, and 
most of those through very execrable roads, 
where no expedition c®uld have been made 
in quest of a midwife, did not arrive at 
Coventry till near twelve. Nor could he 
possibly get again into the saddle till past 
two ; lor post-horses were now not easy to 

get ; nor were the hostler or post-boy in 
alf so great a hurry as himself, but chose 
rather to imitate the tranquil disposition of 
Partridge ; who, being denied the nourish- 
ment ol sleep, took all opportunities to 
supply its plac4; with every other kind of 
nourishment, and was never better pleased 
than Avhen he arrived at an inn, nor ever 
more dissatisiied than when he was again 
forced to leave it. 

Jones now travelled post : we will folloAV 
him, therefore, accordmg to our custom, 
and to the rules of Longinus, in the same 
manner. From Coventry he arrived at 
Daventry, from Daventry at Stratford, 
and from Stratford at Dunstable, whither 
he came the next day a little after noon, 
and within a few hours after Sophia had 
left it : and though he was obliged to stay 
here longer than he wished, whue a smith, 
with great deliberation, shoed the post- 
horse ne was to ride, he doubted not but 
to overtake his Sophia before she should 
set out from St. Albans ; at which place he 
concluded, and very reasonably, tliat his 
lordship would stop and dine. 

And had he been right in this conjecture, 
he most -probably would have overtaken 
his angel at the aforesaid place ; but un- 
luckily my lord had appointed a dinner to 
be prepared for him at his own house in 
London, and, m order to enable him to 
reach that place in proper time, he had or- 
dered a relay of horses to meet him at St 
Albans. When Jones therefore arrived 
there, he was informed that the coach and 
six had set out two hours before. ^ 

Vol. /. If If 



If fresh post-horses had been now ready, 
as they were not, it seemed so apparently 
impossible to overtake the coach before it 
reached London, that Partridge thought he 
had now a proper opportunity to remind 
his friend of a matter which he seemed en- 
tirely to have forgotten ; what this was the 
reader will guess, when we inform "him 
that Jones had eat nothin£r more than one 
poached egg since he had left the alehouse 
where he had first met the guide returning 
from Sophia ; for with the Gypsies, he had 
feasted only his understanding. 

The landlord so entirely agreed with the 
opinion of Mr. Partridge, that he no sooner 
heard tlie latter desire his friend to stay 
and dine, than he very readily put in his 
word, and retracting his promise before 
given of furnishing the horses immediately, 
he assured Mr. Jones he would lose no 
time in bespeaking a dinner, which, he 
said, could be got ready sooner than it was 
possible to get the horses up from grass, 
and to prepare them for their journey by a 
feed of corn. 

Jones was at length prevailed on, chiefly 
by the latter argument of the landlord: and 
now a joint of mutton was put down to the 
fire. While this was preparing. Partridge, 
being admitted into the same apartment 
withliis friend or master, began to harangue 
in the following manner : 

* Certainly, sir, if ever man deserved a 
voung lady, you deserve young Madam 
Western ; tor what a vast quantity of love 
must a man have, to be abli to live upon it 
without any other food, as you do? I am 
positive I have eat thirty times as much 
within these last twenty-four hours as your 
honour, and yet I am almost famished ; for 
nothing makes a man so hungry as travel- 
ling, especially in this cold raw weather. 
And yet I can't tell hoAv it is, but your 
honour is seemingly in perfect good health, 
and you never looked better nor fresher in 
your life. It must be certauily love that 
you live upon.' 

* And a very rich diet, too. Partridge,' an- 
swered Jones. * But did not fortune send 
me an excellent dainty yesterday ? Dost 
thou imagine I cannoC ^|0^ more than 
twenty^bur hours on^jnHMpar pocket- 

* Undoubtedly,' crie w l p BlRe, ' there is 
enough in that pocMtnpK to purchase 
many a good meal. Fortuhe sent it to your 
honour very opportunely fi)r present use, ^ 
as your honour's money must be almost out 
by this time.' 

* What do vou mean ?' answered Jones ; 
* I hope you clon't imagine that I should be 
dishonest enough, even if it belonged to any 
other person, besides Miss Western ' 

* Dislionest !' reolied PwVcvi^N ^ >^«^- 
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much ; but whore's the dishonesty in bor- 
rowing a little for pit-sent 8i)endin£r, since 
vou will ho, so wril able to ]>ay the lady 
hereatUT? No, iiichrd, I would have \t)ur 
honour pay it iiirMJn, as soon as it is conve- 
niiuit, by ail nu-.-uis ; but where can be the 
harm in niiikin«x u>i* tifit now you want it? 
Indeed, if it IxLuiLred to a iK>or Ixxly, it 
would be imotlji-r ihinjr; but so (j^reat a 
hidy to be sure can mver want it, especially 
now as she is altmjr with a lord, who, it 
can't Ik.' dinditrd, will let her have Avhati.'ver 
:>he hath need of. Besides, if she should 
want a little, she can't want the whole, 
thereJJ)re I would ^ive her a little ; but I 
woiild Ih' haniri'd belbre I mentioned the 
liavlnir itnuul it at first, and before I got 
some nuMiey of my own ; for London, I 
have heard, is the worst of places to \)C in 
without momy. Indeed, if I had not known 
to whom it belonjrcd,! mii^ht have thought 
it was the deviPs money, and have U'en 
alraid to use it; but as ymi know otherwise, 
and came lionestlv bv it, it would be an 
airrt)nt to fortune to j)art with all a<j^ain, at 
the very time when you want it most; ymi 
can hardly expect she should ever <lo vou 
s;icli anotht* ^ood turn ; lor forhtna nun- 
qnam perpthio est bona. You will do as 
y«>u please, notwithstanduifr all I say ; but, 
li)r my part, I would l)e hanged before I 
mentioned a word of the matter.' 

*• By what I can see, Partridge,' cries 
Jones, * hanging is a matter noti hiiift alu- 
num d, 8C(tvoUt shidiis,^ — * You should say 
alienus,' says Partridge. * I remembiT the 
j)assage ; it is an example under cornmuuis^ 
alirnuSf immunU^ varus caaibus scrviuut.' 
— * If you i\o remend>er it,' cries Jones, ' I 
tind you don't understand it ; but I tell 
thee, friend, in plain English, tliat he who 
linds anothtT's property, and wilfully de- 
tains it from the known owner, deserves in 
foro conscicntuty to be hanged, no less than 
if he had stolen it. And as for this very 
identical bill, which is the property oC my 
angel, and was once in her dear |x>ssession, 
I will not deliver it into any hands but her 
own, u|xm any consideration whatever; 
no, tliouirh I was as hunirry as thou art, 
and had no otlier means to satisfy my cra- 
ving appetite; this I hope to do before I 
sleep ; but if it irfMNild happen otherwise, T 
charge thee, if uiou would st not incur my 
displeasure for ever, not to shock me any 
more by the bare mention of such detestable 
baseness.' 

* I should not have mentioned it now,' 
cries Partridge, ' if it had appeared so to 
me; for I'm sure I scorn any wickedness 
as much as anotlier ; but perhaps you know 
better ; and yet I might have imagined 
that I should not have Uved so many years, 
nnd have taught school so long, without 



nefas ; but it seems we are all to live and 
learn. I remember my old schooUnaster, 
who Avas a prodigious great sctiolar, used 
often to say, Polly tivaieie try town n my 
daskalon, Tlie Engfish of which, he told 
us, was. That a cliild maj^^,8on]etime8 teach 
his grandmotlier to suci eggs. I have 
lived to a fine purpose, truly, if I am to be 
tauirht my grammar at this time of day. 
Perliaps, young gentleman,you may chaa^i 
your oi)inion, if you live to my years : lor 
I remember I thought myself as wise wht-n 
I was a stripling of one or two and twenty 
as I am now. 1 am sure I always taught 
alienuM^ and my master ri*ad it so before me.' 

Tliere were not many instances in which 
Partridge could provoke Jones, nor were 
there many in which Partridge himaelt' 
could have btvn hurried out of his respect. 
Unluckily, however, tliey had both iiit on 
one of these. We Iiave already seen Par- 
tritlge could not bear to have his learning 
attacked, nor could Jones bear some pas- 
sage or other in the foregoing spetnrh. 
And now, l(K)king uiAn his companion v^itli 
a contem]>tuons aim disdainiul air, (a thing 
not usual with him,) he cried, * Partridge, 
I s(K> thou art a conceited old fool, and 
I wish thou art not likewise an old rogue. 
Indeed, if I was as well convinced of the 
latter as I am of the former, thou shouldst 
travel no liirther in my comf>any.' 

The saire i)e<lagogue was contented with 
tlie vent which he had already given to his 
indignati(»n ; and, as the \iilgar phrase is, 
immediately ilrew in his horns. He said, 
he was sorry he had uttered any thing 
whieh might give otTencc, for that he had 
never intendeil it ; but nemo Oftmibus horis 
snpiL 

As Jones had the vices of a warm dispo- 
sition, he was entirely free from those of a 
cold one; and if his friends must have con- 
fessed his temper to have been a little too 
easily rulHed, his enemies must at the same 
time have conlessed, that it as soon sub- 
sided ; nor did it at all resemble the sea, 
whose swelling is more violent and dan- 
gtTous after the storm is over, tlian while 
the storm itself subsists. He iastantly ac- 
cepted the submission of Partridge, shook 
him by the hand, and with the most benign 
asi>ecl imaginable, said twenty kind tilings, 
luid at the same time very severely con- 
demned liimself, thoufrh not ha If so severely 
as he will most probably be condemned by 
many of our good readers. 

Partridge was now^ highly comforted, as 
his fears of having offended were at once 
abt)lished, and his pride completely satisfied 
by Jones having owned himself in the 
wrong, which submission he instantly ap- 
plied to what had principally nettled him, 
and repeated, in a muttering voice, * To be 
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to miaJb'iii''flonie things; but as to the 
grammar, I think I may chaOenge any man 
nvini^. I think, at least, I have that at my 
fin^r's end.' 

ff any thing could add to the satisfaction 
which the poor man now enjoyed, he re- 
ceived this addition by the arrival of an 
excellent shoulder of mutton, that at this 
instant came smoking to the table. On 
which having both plentifully feasted, they 
again mounted their hor8es,and set forward 
for London. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

What fmpfened to Mr, Janes in fns journey from 

St, Albans. 

Thet were got about two miles beyond 
Barnct, and it was now the dusk ot' the 
evening, when a genteel looking man, but 
upon a very shabby horse, rode up to 
Jones, and asked him whether he was 
going to London ? To which Jones an- 
swered in the affirmative. The gentleman 
replied, * I should be obliged to you, sir, if 
you will accept of my company ; for it is 
very late, and I am a stranger to the road.' 
Jones readily complied with the request ; 
and on' they travelled together, holding 
tliat sort of discourse which is usual on 
such occasions. 

Of this, indeed, robbery was the princi- 
pal topic : upon wliich suf>ject the stranger 
expressed great apprehensions ; but Jones 
declared he had very little to lose, and c<m- 
sequently as little to fear. Here Partridge 
could not forbear putting in his word. 
* Your honour,' said he, * may think it a 
little, but I am sure, if I had a hundred 
pound bank-note in my pocket, as vou 
have, I should be very sorry to lose it ; but, 
ior my part, I never was less afraid in my 
life ; for we are four of us, and if we ail 
stand by one another, the best man in 
England can't rob us. Suppose he should 
have a pistol, he can kill but one of us, and 
a man can die but once — That's my com- 
fort ; a man can die but once.' 

Besides the reliance on superior num- 
bers, a kind of valour which hath raised a 
certain nation among the moderns to a high 
pitch of glory, there was another reason 
for the extraordinary courage which Par- 
tridge now discovered ; for ne had at pre- 
sent as much of that quality as was in tlie 
power of liquor to bestow. 

Our company were now arrived within 
a mile of Highgate, when the stranger 
turned short upon Jones, and, pulling but 
a pistol, demanded that little baid&-note 
which Partridge had mentioned. 

Jones was at first somewhat shocked at 
this unexpected demand; however, he 
presently recollected himself, and told the 



highwajrman, all the money he had in his 

pocket ^\'as entirely at his service ; and so 
saying, he pulled out upwards of' three 
guineas, and ofiercd to deliver it ; but the 
other answered, with an oath, that would 
;iot do. Jones answered, coolly, he was 
very sorry for it, and returned the money 
into his pocket. 

The highwayman then threatened, if he 
did not deliver the bank-note that moment, 
he must shoot him ; holding his pistol at 
the same time very near to his breast. 
Jones instantly caught hold of the fellow's 
hand, which trembled so that he could 
scarce hold the pistol in it, and turned the 
muzzle irom him. A struggle then en- 
sued, in which the former wrested the pis- 
tol from the hand of his antagonist, and 
both came from their horses on the ground 
together, the highwayman upon his back, 
and the victorious Jones upon him. 

The poor fellow now be^n to implore 
mercy of the conqueror ; lor, to say the 
truth, he was in stren^h by no means a 
match for Jones. * Indeed, sir,' says he, 
*I could have had no intention to slioot 

{roxi ; for you will find the pistol was not 
oaded. This is the first robbery I ever 
attempted, and I have been driven by dis- 
tress to this.' 

At this instant, at about a hundred and 
fifty yards distance, lay another person on 




endeavouring to make his escape from the 
engagement, had been thrown from his 
horse, and lay flat on his face, not daring 
to look up, and expecting every minute to 
be shot. 

In this posture he lay, till the guide, who 
was no otherwise concerned than for his 
horse, having secured the stumbling beast, 
came up to him and told him, his master 
had got the better of the highwayman. 

Partridge leaped up at this news, and 
ran back to the place, where Jones stood 
with his sword drawn in his hand to guard 
tlie poor fellow ; which Partridge no soon- 
er saw, than he cried out, 'Kill the villain, 
sir ; run him through Uie body ; kill him 
this instant !' 

Luckily however for thMOor wretch, he 
had fallen into more SMraAil hands ; for 
Jones having examined the pistol, and 
found it to be really unkMided, began to be- 
lieve all the man had told him before Par- 
tridge came up; namely, that he was 
a novice in tlie trade, and that he had been 
driven to it by the distress he mentioned, 
the greatest indeed imaginable, that of five 
hungry children, and a wife lying-in of a 
sixth, in the utmost want and misery. The 
truth of all which the highwayman most 
vehemently ^fi&iaXxi^^^TA q.'Srx^^\» ^w^- 
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vince Mr. Jones of it, if he would take the 
trouble to go to hi» house, which was not 
above two miles off; sayini^, * That he de- 
sireil no favour, but upon condition of prov- 
intr all lie had allep^etl.' 

joncs at first ])rotcnded that he would 
take tlie fellow at his word, and go with 
him, (leclarintr that his fate should depend 
entirely on the irutli of his story. Upcm 
tliis the poor fellow immediately expressed 
so much alacrity, that Jones was perfectly 
satisfied willi his veracity, and began mnv 
to entertain sentinienta of cx)mpassion Cot 
him. He returned the fellow his empty 
pistol, advised him to tliink of honester 
means of relieving his dress, and gave him 
a couple of guineas for the immediate sup- 
port of his wife and his family; adding, 
' he wished he had more for his sake ; tor 
the hundred pounds that had been men- 
tioned vras not liis own.' 

Our readers Avill probably be divided in 
their opinions concerning this action : some 
may applaud it perhajKS as an act of extra- 
onlinary humanity, while tlia^e of a more 
satuniinc temper will consider it as a want 
of regard to that justice Avhich every man 
owes to his country. Partridge, certainly, 
saw it in that light ; for he testified much 
disiiatisfaction on the occasion, quoted an 
old proverb, and said, * He should not won- 
der if the roffue attacked them again be- 
Ibre they reached London.' 

The liiglnvayman was full of expressions 
of thankfulness and gratitude. He actually 
dropped tears, or pretended so to do. He 
vowed he would immediately return home, 
and would never afterwards commit such a 
transgression ; whether he kept his word 
or no, perhaps may appear hereafter. 

Our travellers having remounted their 
horses, arrived in town witliout encounter- 
ing any new mishap. On the roa<l much 
pleasant discourse passed lietween Jones 



and Partridge, on the subject of tfidr last 
adventure. In which Jones expiesied a 
great compassion for l!hose hi^waymen 
who are, by unavoidable distress, driven, 
as it were, to such illegal courses, as gene- 
rally brings them to a shaiMul death. * I 
mean,' said he, ' those only w)»8e highest 
guilt extends no farther than to roDo^, 
and who are n^er guilty of cruelty nor 
insult to any person, which is a circum- 
stance that, I must say, to the honour of 
our country, distinguishes the 1h>l>bers of 
England from those of all oth^ nations ; 
for murder is, amongst tlidse, almost inse- 
parably incident to robbery.' 

' No doubt,' answered Partridfl^ * it is 
better to take aAvay one's money than one's 
lile ; and yet it is very hard upon honest 
men, that they can't travel about their bu- 
siness without being in danger of these vil- 
lains. And to be sure it would be better 
that all rogues were hanged out of the wayi 
than that one honest man should suffer. 
For my own part, indeed,! should not care 
to have tlie Wood of* any of them on my 
own hands ; but it is very proper for thV 
law to hang them all. XVnat right hath 
any man to take six-penc« from me, unless 
I give it him ? Is there any honesty in such 
a man?' 

* No, surely,' cries Jones, * no more than 
there is in him wlio takes the horses out of 
another man's stable, or who applies to his 
own use the money which he finds, when 
he knows the right owner.' 

These hints stopped the mouth of Par- 
trid^ ; nor did he open it again, till Jones 
havmg thrown some sarcastical jokes on 
his cowardice, he offered to excuse him- 
self on the inequality of fire-arms, saying, 
* A thousand naked men are nothing to one 
pistol; for lliough it 'm true, it will kill but 
one at a single discharge, yet who can tell 
but that one may be himself.' 
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COlfTAINIlfO ABOUT THE SPACE OF TWELVE DATS. 



CHAPTER I. 

•^n invocation. 

Come, bright love of fame, inspire my 
fl^lowing breast ! not thee I call, wno, over 
swelling tides of blood and tears, dost bear 
the hero on to glory, while sighs of millions 
waft hia spreading sails; but thee, fair, 
gentle maidj whom Mnesia, bapp^ nympYi) 



first on the banks of Hebrus did produce. 
Thee, whom Mceonia educated, whom Man- 
tua charmed, and who, in that fair hill which 
overlooks the proud metropolis of Britain, 
sat'st, with thy Milton, sweetly tuning the 
heroic lyre, till my ravished fancy with 
the hopes of charming ages yet to come. 
Foretel me, that some tender maid, whose 
\ snxL<^Qthfir is yetunborDyhercAiler^wheiii 
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under the fictitious name of Sophia^ she 
reads the real worth which once existed in 
^y Charbtte, shall from her sympathetic 
breast send forth the heaving sigh. Do 
thou teach me not only to foresee, but to 
enjoy, nay, even to feed on future praise. 
Comfort me by a solemn assurance, that, 
when the little parlour, in which I sit at 
this instant, shall be reduced to a worse 
furnished box, I sliall be read, with honour, 
by those who never know nor saw me, and 
whom I shall neUher know nor see. 

And thou, much plumper dame, whom 
no airy forms nor phantoms of imagination 
clothe ; whom the well-seasoned beef, and 
pudding richly stained with plumbs, delight 
Thee I call : of whom in a Treckschuyte, 
in some Dutch canal, the fat ufrow gelt, 
impregnated by a jolly merchant of Am- 
sterdam was delivered: in Grub-street 
school didst thou suck in the elements of 
thy erudition. Here, hast thou, in thy ma- 
turer a^, taught poetry, to tickle not the 
fancy, but the pride oi' the patron. Co- 
medy from thee learns a grave and solemn 
air ; while tragedy storms loud, and rends 
the afi'righted theatres with its thunder. 
To sooth thy wearied limbs in slumber. 
Alderman History tells his tedious tale; and, 
again, to awaken thee. Monsieur Romance 
performs his surprising tricks of dexterity. 
Nor less tliy well-fed bookseller obeys thy 
influence. By thy advice the heavy, un- 
read, folio lump, which long had dozed on 
the dusty shell, piecemealed into numlxTS, 
runs nimbly through the nation. Instruct- 
ed by thee, 8()me books, like quacks, im- 
pose on the world by promising wonders ; 
while others turn In^aus, and trust all their 
merits to a gilded outside. Come, thou 
jolly substance with thy shining face, keep 
back thy inspiration, but hold forth thy 
tempting rewards; thy shining, chinkiiur 
heap; thy quickly convertible bank-bill, 
big with unseen riches; thy often varying 
stock ; the warm, tlie comfortable house ; 
and, lastly, a fair portion of that bounteous 
mother, whose flowing breasts yield redun- 
dant sustenance for all her numerous oflf- 
spring, did not some too greedily and wan- 
tonly drive their brethren from the teat. 
Come thou, and if I am too tasteless of thv 
valuable treasures, wann my henrt with 
the transjK)rting thou«rht of conveying them 
to others. Tell me tliat, throujrh thv boun- 
ty, the i)rattlingbalK*s, whose iunoc^'nt play 
hath often been interrupted by my labours, 
may one time be amply rewanled for them. 

And now this ill-yoked pair, this lean 
sliadow, and this iat substance, have 
prompted me to write, whose assistance 
shall I invoke to direct my pen ? 

First, Genius; thou gi!\ of Heaven; 
without whose aid in vain we struggle 
against the stream of nature. Thou, who 



dost sow the generous seeds which art 
nourishes, and brings to perfection. Do 
thou kindlv take me by tiie hand, and lead 
me through all the mazes, the winding la- 
byrinths of nature. Initiate me into all 
those mysteries of which profane eyes never 
beheld. Teach me, which to thee is no 
diflicult task, to know mankind better than 
thew know tiiemselves. Remove tliat mist 
which dims the intellects of mortals, and 
causes them to adore men for their art, or 
to detest them for their cunning in deceiv- 
ing others, when they are, in reality, tlie 
objects only of ridicule, for deceiving them- 
selves. Strip otf the thin disguise of wis- 
dom from self-conceit, of plenty from ava- 
rice, and of glory Irom ambition. Come, 
thou, tJiat hast inspired thy Arist4)phaneR, 
thy Lucian, thy Cervantes, thy Rabelais, 
tliy Moliere, thy Shakspeare, thy Swill, 
tliy Marivaux, fill my pages with humour ; 
till mankind learn the grx>d-nature to laugh 
only at the follies of otners, and the humi- 
lity to grieve at their own. 

And thou, almost the constant attendant 
on true genius, humanity, bring all thy 
tender sensations. If thou hast already 
disposed of them all between thy Allen and 
thy Lyttleton, steal them a little while from 
their bosoms. Not without these tlie ten- 
der scene is painted. From these alone 
proceed the noble disinterested friendship, 
the melting love, the generous sentiment, 
the ardent gratitude, tlu; soft compassitju, 
the candid opinion; and all those strong 
energies of a giwhi mind, which fill the 
moistened eves with tears, the glowintj 
cheeks with f)lood, and swell the heart with 
tides of grief, joy, and benevolence. 

And thou, 6 learning ! (for without thy 
assistance nothing pure, nothing correct, 
can genius produce,) do thou guide my 
pen. ^ Thee, in thy favourite fields, where 
the limpid, gentlv-rolling Thames washes 
thv Etonian banW in earlv vouth I have 
worshipped. To thee, at thy birchen aluir, 
with true Spartan devotion, I have sacri- 
ficed mv blood. Come, then, and from thv 
vast, luxuriant stores, in long antiquity 
piled up, pour ibrth the rich profusion. 
Open thy Mn.'onian and thy Mantuan cof- 
fers, with whatever else includes thy phi- 
losophic, thy p(M*tic, and thy historical 
treasures, whether Avith Greek or Roman 
characters thou hast chosen to inscril)e the 
Ix)nderous chests ; give me awhile that key 
to all thy treasures, which to thy Warbur- 
ton thou hast intrusted. 

Lastly, come experience, long conversant 
with the wise, the good, the learned, and 
the |)olite. Nor with them only, but with 
everv kind of character, from the minister 
at his levee, to the bailiff in his spunging- 
house ; from the duchess at her drum, to 
the landlady behind her bnx* ¥\^\a^ >iM«. 
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only can the manners of mankind \ic 
known; to which thir recliisf pedant, how- 
ever jy^eat Ills parts, or extensive his leani- 
in«T may hi\ liath t.'ver U^en a slranirtT. 

Come all tliej^t*, and mort', if |)«>ssihle ; 
fnr anUious is the task I Jiave undertaken ; 
and, without all your assistance, will, I tind, 
Ik* t(Mi heavy f()r me to sup|Mirt. But if 
you all nmile on my labours, I ho{>e still to 
bring them to a happy eonelu:»ion. 



CHAPTER II. 

JVhat btftl JVfr. Jones on his arrival in London. 
The learned Dr. Misauhin used to say, 



that the pn)jHT direction to him was, ih 
/>. Misauhin, i/i ^/le World; iutimalin£r. 
that there were few peoj)h' in it to whom 
his ffrv'AX rej>utation was not known. Ami, 
p'rhaps, U])on a vitv nice examination 
mlo the matter, wo shall tlnd tliat this cir- 
cumstance Ix'ars no inconsiderahle part 
amouiT the many l>lcssinirs of j^ranileur. 

Tin' i^reat happiness of In-inrr known to 
posterity, with the ho|M»s of which wtr stj 
dcliuhtcil ourselves in the precedin«r chai> 
ter, is the |K>rtion of lew. To have the se- 
veral elements which comi)ose our names, 
as Svdenliam exj)resses it, repeated a thou- 
sauii years hence, is a irift heyond the power 
of title and wealth; and is scarce to he i)ur- 
cliascd, unless hy the sword and the jK'n. 
But to avoid the S(*andalous imputation, 
while we yet live, of btMUij one whom no- 
body knoif^s, (a scandal, by the by, as old 
as the days of Homer,*) will always be the 
envied jxjrtion of those, who have a le«7al 
title either to honour or estate. 

From that fiij^ure, thereft)re, which the 
Irish peer, who brought Sophia to town, 
hath already made in this historv, the rea- 
der will conclude, doubtless, it must have 
]K*en an easy matter to have discovered his 
house in Lomlon, without knowing the jwr- 
ticular street or square which he inhabited, 
since he must have U-en one irhom tvcry 
body knotJDsi. To say the tmtli, so it would 
have l)een to any of those*tratiesmen who 
are accustomed to attend the rcirionsof the 
^reat; lor the d<K)rs of the j^reat are irene- 
rally no less easy to find, than it is dilficult 
to tret entrance into them. But .J(mes, as 
well as Partridi^e, was an entire stramrtT in 
London; and as he happened to arrive first 
in a quarter of tlic town, the inhabitants of 
which have very little intercourse witli the 
laniseholders of Hanover or Grosvenor- 
Square, (for he entered thnm^h Gray's- 
Inn-Lane,) so he rambled alxnitsome time, 
before he c^mld even find his way to those 
liappy maui^ions, where fortune segrefrntes 
from the vuli^jir those ma^animous hennas, 

*■ See the 2d OdysMyi ver. lib. 



tlie de.5ceiulants of ancient Britons, StamHS 
or Danes, whoseanceNtoi-Sibeinfar bprii in bet' 
ter days, by sundry kbids of nierii, have en- 
tailed riches and honour on their poBterity. 

Jones, being at lenieth arrived at Uk^c 
terrestrial Klysian fieldR, would now sona 
have disi'overed his Iords)iip*s mansion ; Itat ♦*• 
the peer unluckily quitted his Ibrmcr hoiue ^ 
when he went tor Ireland ; and, as he was 
just entered into a new one, the tame of his 
equipage had not yet suiticieutly blazed ia 
the neighbourhoo«l ; so tjiat, atler a siir- 
cessless inquiry till the cU^k liad rtnick 
eleven, Jones at last vielded to the ud\ict 
of Partridire, and retreated to the Bullaud 
Gate in Hoiborn, tliat being the inn wliere 
he had finit aliirhted, and where he retired 
to enj<)y that kind of reiK>se which usually 
atteutls p<.'rsons in his circumstanc^rs. 

Karly in the morning he again set forth 
in pursuit of Sophia; and many a weaty 
step he t(H>k to no In'tter purpose than he- 
!J)re. At last, AvJu'ther it was that fortune 
relentcil, ()r whetlier it wjis no longer in her 
])ower t(» disapiKunt liim, he cainc into tJie 
vrTv street which was honoured hy Jiis lonl- 
ship's resicU^nce ; and bi'ing directed to the 
house he gave one gentle rap at the diK)r. 

The porter, wJio, Irom tin* modesty of the 
knock, had conceived no high idea' of the 
pTson approaching, conceived but little 
wetter from the appearance of Mr. Jones, 
who was dressed in a suit of ftistian, and 
had by his side the weaixm formerly pur- 
chased of the sergeant; of which, tliough 
the blade miglit be cohiposed of well-tem- 
pered steel, the handle was conn)os<^d only 
of bniss, and that none of the brightest. 
When Joni»s, tlierelbre, inquired after the 
young lady who had come totown Avithhis 
lordsiiip, this lellow answered surlily, ' That 
there were no ladies there.' Joties tlicn 
d(.'sired to see the master of the house; but 
was informed, that liis lordship Avould siT 
nol)ody that morning. And, iqwn growing 
mr)re i)ressing, the porter said, * He had |)0- 
sitive orders to let no person in ; but ii'you 
think projxT,' saiil he. Mo leave yimrnartie, 
I w^ill acquaint his lordship; and ifyouc^ll 
another time, you shall know when he. will 
see you.' 

Jones now declared, * that lie had very 
particular business with the younij lady, 
and could not depart without 'seeing her.* 
Upon which the pt>rter, with no very agree- 
able voice or aspettt, affirmed, * that there 
was no young lady in that house, and ct»n- 
sequently none could he see ; adding, * sure 
you are the strangest man I ever met with ; 
ibr you will not take an answer.' 

I have often thought that, l)y tlio par- 
ticular description of Cerberus, the pH»rreT 
of hell, in the Sixth iEneid, Virgil might 
possibly intend to satirize the porters of 
\ \\\Ki g;reat men in his time ; the picture, al 
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least, re8em1)l|9 those wbo Imve the honour 
to attend at tibe doors of our great men. 
The porter, in his lodge, answers exactly 
to Cerberna in his den ; and, Ukc him, 
must be appeased by a sop, bef«)re access 
can be gained to his master. Perhaps 
Jones might have seen him in that light, 
and have recollected the passage, where 
the Sibyl, in order to procure an entrance 
for -/Eneas, presents the keeper of the Sty- 
gian avenue with such a sop. Jones, in 
like manner, now began to oner a bribe to 
the human Cerbenw, which a footman 
overhearing, instantly advanced, and de- 
clared, * if Mr. Jtmes would give him the 
sum proposed, he would conduct him to 
the lady.' Jones instantly agreed, and 
was forthwith conducted to tlie lodging of 
Mrs. Fitzpa trick, by the very fellow who 
had attended tlie ladies thither the day be- 
fore. 

Nothing more aggravates ill success than 
tlie near approach to good. The game- 
ster, who loses his party at piquet by a sin- 
gle point, laments his bad luck ten times 
as much as he who never came within 
prospect of the game. So in a lottery, the 
pn)prietors of the next numbers to that 
which wins the great prize are apt to ac- 
count themselves much more unfortunate 
than their fellow sufferers. In short, these 
kind of hair-breadth missings of happiness 
look like the insults of fortune, who may be 
considered as thus playing tricks with us, 
and wantonly diverting herself at our ex- 
pense. 

Jones, who more than once already had 
experienced this frolics(mie disposition of 
the heathen goddess, was now again 
doomed to be tantalized in the like man- 
ner; for he arrived at the door of Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick about ten minutes after the de- 
parture of Sophia. He now addressed 
himself to the waiting-woman belonging to 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick; who told him the dis- 
agreeable news, tliat the lady was gone ; 
but could not tell him whither; and the 
same answer he afterwards received from 
^ Mrs. Fitzpatrick herself. For as tliat lady 
made no doubt but that Mr. Jones was a 
person detached from her uncle Western, 
in pursuit of his daughter, so she was too 
generous to betray her. 

Though Jones had never seen Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, yet he heard that a cousin of 
Sophia was married to a gentleman of that 
n>me. This, however, in the pn*sent tu- 
mult of his mind, never once recurred to 
his memory; but when the footman, who 
had conducted him from his lordship's, ac- 
quainted him with the great intimacy be- 
tween the ladies, and with their calling 
each other cousin, he then recollected the 
story of the marriage which he had former- 
ly heard; and, as he was presently con- 



vinced that this was the same woman, he 
became more mirprised at the answer which 
he had rec^iived, and very earnestly desired 
leave to wait on the lady hcrsell*; but she 
as positivelv refused him tliat honour. 

Jones, who, though he had never seen a 
court, was better bred than mast wiio fre- 
quent it, was incapable of any rude or ab- 
rupt behaviour to a lady. \\'hen he had 
received, therei()re, a peremptory denial, 
he retired for the present, saying to the 
waiting-woman, * Tliat if this wiu* an im- 
proper hour to wait on her lady, he would 
return in the aftern<K)n ; and that he then 
hoped to have the honour of seeing her.' 
The civility with which he uttered tliis, 
added to the great comeliness of his per- 
son, made an impression on the waiting- 
woman, and she could not help answering, 
* Perhaps, sir, vou may:' and, indeed, she 
afterwards saic! every thing to her mistress, 
which she thought mwt likely to prevail 
on her to admit a visit from the handsome 
young gentleman; for so she called him. 

Jones very shrewdly suspected, that So- 
phia herself was now with her cousin, and 
was denied to him ; w^hich he imputed to 
her resentment of what had happened at 
Upton. Having, therefore, despatched 
Partridge to procure him lodgings, he re- 
mamed all day in the street, watching the 
door where he thought his angel lay c(m- 
cealed ; but no person did he see issue 
forth, except a servant of the house, and in 
the evening he returned to pay his xisit to 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, which that good lady at 
last condescended to admit. 

There is a certain air of natural gentility, 
which it is neither in the power ofdress to 
give, nor to conceal. Mr. Jones, as hath 
been before hinted, was possessed of this in 
a very eminent degree. He met, there- 
fore, with a reception from the ladv some- 
what dilferent from what his apparefseemed 
to demand ; and, after he had paid her his 
proi)er respects, was desired to sit down. ^ 

The reader will not, I believe, be desirous 
of knowing all the particulars of this con- 
versation, which ended very little to the 
satisiaction of poor Jones. For though 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick soon discovered the lover, 
(as all women have the eyes of hawks in 
those matters,) yet she stifl thought it was 
such a lover, as a generous friend of the 
lady should not betray her to. In short, 
she suspected this was the very Mr. Blifil, 
from whom Sophia had flown ; and all the 
answers which she artfully drew from 
Jones, concerning Mr. Allworthy's family, 
r/)nfirmed her in this opinion. She there 
f()re strictly denied any knowledge concern- 
ing the place whither Sophia was gone ; 
nor could Jones obtain more than a per- 
mission to wait on her a^ln tbf^ \&j^tX 
cvcumg. 
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When Jones was departed, Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick comniiinir.:ited her'suspicion con- 
cerniiuf Mr. Blifil to her maid ; wlio an- 
Bwcred, * Sure, madam, he is too j)rrtty a 
man, in my opinion, lor any woman in the 
world to run away rrom." I had rather 
fancv it is Mr. Jones.* — ' Mr. Jones,' sjtid 
the lady, * what Jones ?' For Sophia liad 
not given the least hint of any such person 
in alt tlieir conversation : but Mrs. Honour 
had been much more comnmnicative, and 
had acquainted lier sister AluiTJul with the 
whole iiistory of Jones, whieh this now 
aijrain related to her mistress. 

Mrs. F'itzpa trick no sooner received this 
iniormation, than she immediately aijreetl 
with the opinion of iter maid ; and, what is 
very unaccountable, saw charnis in the 
ffaliant, happy lover, wliich slie had over- 
KH)ked in the sli<^hted scjuire. ' Betty,' 
says she, 'you are certainly in the ri^ht: 
he is a very pretty ft^llow, and I don't W(»n- 
der that my cousin's maid should tell you 
80 manv women are fond of him. I am 
sorry now I did not inlorm him where my 
cousin was ; and yet, if he he so terrible a 
rake as you tell me, it is a pity slie should 
ever see him any more ; for what but her 
ruin can liappen l'h)m marrying a rake and 
a beffirar a^inst her father's consent. I 
protest, if he be such a man as the wench 
described him to vou, it is but an otiice of 
charitv to keep her from liim ; ami, I am 
sure, It would be un]>ar(lon:)ble in me to 
do otherwise, who have tasted so bitterly 
of the mistbrtunes atteiulinij such mar- 
riafr«'s.' 

llere she was interrupted by the arrival 
of a visitor, whieh w:is m) other than his 
lordship; ami, as nolhinjr passed at this 
visit either ninv or extraordinary, or any 
ways material to this history, we shall here 
put an end to this chaj)ter.' 



CHAPTER III. 

Ji project of J\Ir.i. FilziHttrick, and her visit to 
Lady Bellaslon, 

When Mrs. Fitzpa trick retinMl to rest, 
her thoughts were entirely taken up l>y her 
cousin Sophia and Mr. Jones. She was, 
indeed, a utile olfended with the former, for 
thedisingenuity which she now disirovered. 
In which meditation she had not lonij ex- 
ercised her imairination, U^lbre the Ibllovv- 
ing conceit suiTfriis ted itself: that coultl she 
i)ossibly iKcome the means of prescrvincr 
ooj)hia from this man, and of restorin;^ her 
to her father, she should, in all human pro- 
bability, by so ijreat a service to the iiunily, 
reconcile to herself l>oih her uncle and her 
aunt Western. 

Aa tins was one of lier most favourite 
mates, so the hope of succesa ^eme^ ^ 



reasonable, that nothing remained bat to 
consider of proper methods to accompliiK 
her scheme. To attempt to reason the 
case with Sophia, did not appear to ber one 
of those methods : (or as Bettv had report- 
ed frtmi Mrs. Honour, tliat £!opfaia had a 
violent inclination to Joncg, ahe conceive^], 
that to dissuade her from ihcznntrh was an 
endeavour of the same kind is it would be 
verv heart ilv and earnestly U) entreat a 
moth not to Hy ijito a candle. ' * 

If the reader will please to remember, 
tliat the acquaintance wliich Sophia had 
with Lady Bellaston was contracted at the 
liouse of Mrs. Western, and must haw 
irn)wn at the very time when Mrs. Fitz- 
pa trick lived witii this latter lady, he wiil 
want no information, that Mrs. Pitzpairick 
must have been acquainted witli her like- 
wise. They were, besides, botli equally 
her distant R'lations. 

After much consideration, therefore, shf 
resolved to jro early in the morning to that 
lady, and endeavour to see her, unknown 
to Sophia, and to acquaint her with the 
whole atlair. For she did not in the least 
doubt, but that the prudent lady, wlio had 
ollen ridiculed nmiantic love, and indiscrctt 
marriages, in her conversation, would very 
readily concur in her sentiments concern- 
ing this match, and would lend her utincH>t 
assistance to prevent it. 

This resolution she accordingly executed; 
and the next morning befi»re tlie sun she 
huildled on her cloth^'s, and, at a very un- 
fashionable, unreasonable, unvisitable hour, 
went to Lady Bellaston, to wliom slie gtit 
acr'ess, without the least knowledge or sus- 
picion of Siphia, who, though not asleep, 
lay at. that time awake in her bed, wiili 
Honour snoring by her side. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick made many apologies 
Cot an early abrupt visit, at an fiour when, 
she said, ' she should not have thought of 
disturbing her ladyship, but upon business 
of the utmost consequence.' She then 
oi)Cned the whoKr atiiiir, told her all she hail 
heard from Betty; and did not forgiM the 
visit which Jones had paid to herself the 
precedinif evening. 

Lady Bellaston answered with a smile, 
'Then you have seen this terrible man, 
madam; pray, is he so very fine a tigurf 
as he is represented? for Etofientertaim^d 
me last night almost two hours with him. 
Th(; wench, I believe, is in love with him 
by reputation.' Here the reader will be tpt 
to wonder; but the tnith is, that Mrs. 
Etofl', who had the hommr to pin and un- 
pin the lady Bellaston, had received C4>m- 
plete information ci>ncerning the said Mr. 
Jones, and had ihithfullv conveyed the 
same to her lady last night, (or rather 
that morning,) while she was undressincr; 
\o\\ ^VvMi^tv ^Q^;(^vcciV «i\\<& had been detained in 
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her office above the Bpaee of an hour and a 
half. 

The lady, indeed, though generally well 
enouffh pleased with the narratives or Mrs. 
EtofT at those aeasons, gave an extraordins- 

B attention to her account of Jooea ; for 
anour had described him as a very hand- 
Bome fellow ; and Mrs. Etoff, in her huny, 
added bo much to the beauty of his person 
in her report, that Lady BeUaaton began to 
; him to be a kind of miracle in 



The curiosity which her woman had in- 
spired was now greatly increased by Mrs. 
Filzpatrick, who spoke bb much in favour 
of the person of ^nes, as she had before 
spoken in dispraise of his birth, character, 
and fortune. 

When Lady Bellaston had heard the 
whole, she answered gravely, 'Indeed, 
madam, this is a matter of great conse- 
quence. Nothing can certainly be more 
CommendaUe than thepart you act; and! 
nhail be very glad to have my share in the 
preservation of a voung laity of ao much 



I for wnom. I have so much 



' Doth not your ladyship think,' says Mra. 
Fitzpatrick, ea^rly, ' that it would be the 
best way to wnte immediately to my uncle. 



thus answered — ' Why, no, madam ; I think 
not. Di Western hath described her bro- 
ther to me to be such a brute, that I cannot 
consent to put any woman under his power 
who hath escaped from iL 1 have heard he 
behaved like a monster to his own wife ; for 
he is one of those wretches who think they 
have a right to tyrannize over us ; and from 
euch I shall ever esteem it the cause of my 
■ex to rescue any woman who is so unfor- 
tunate as to be under their power, — The 
busioesB, dear cousin, will be only to keep 
Miss Western from seeing this young fel- 
low, till the good company, which ahe will 
have an opportunity of meeting here, give 
her a proper turn.' 

' If be ahould find her out, madam,' an- 
swered the other, ' your ladyship may be 
assured he will leave nothing unattempted 
to come at her.' 

' But, madam,' repMed the lady, ' it is 
impossible he should come here ; — thou^ 
indeed it is possiUe he may get some intel- 
ligence where she is, and flien rAy lurk 
about the house — I wish therefore I knew 
his person. 

'la there no way, madam, by which I 
could have a Bieht of him ! fi>r otherwise 
jfou know, eousm, ehe may contrive to see 
ftim here without my knowledge.' Mre. 
Fitzpalrick answered, ' That he had threat- 
ened her with another visit that afternoon, 
•nd that if her ladyship pleased to do her 
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the honour of calling upon her then, she 

would hardly fiul of seeing him between six 
and seven ; and if he came earlier, she 
would, by some means or other, detain him 
dll her ladyship's arrival.' Lady Bellaston 
replied, ' She would come the moment she 
could get from dinner, which she supposed 
would DC by seven at farthest ; fiir that it 
was absolutely necessary she shoukl be ac- 
quainted with his person. Upon mv word» 
madam,* says she, 'itwas very good to take 
this care of Mrs Western ; but comnum 
humanity, as well as regard to our family, 
requires it of us both': for it would be B 
dreadful match indeed. 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick failed not to make a 

E'oper return to the compliment whidi 
ady Bellaston had bestowed on her cousin, 
and, afYer some little immaterial conversa- 
. withdrew ; and getting as fast as ahe 
could into her chair, unseen by Sophia or 
Honour, returned home. 



CHAPTER IV. 

WUei cauUtl rf MUtg. 

Hb. Jcmes had walked within sight of & 
certain door during the whole day, which, 
though one of the Siorteat, appearal to him 
to be one of the longest in the whole year. 
At length, the clock having struck five, he 
returned to Mrs. Fitzpatnck, who, though 
it was a fiill hour earlier than the decent 
time of visiting, received him very civilly ; 
but still persisted in her ignorance concern- 
ing Sophia. 

Jones.in asking for his an^l, had dropped 
the word cousin ; upon which Mrs. Fitzpa- i 

trick said, ' Then, sir, you know we are 
related ; and, as we are, you will permit me t 
the right of inquiring into the particulars of 
your bustnesawith my cousin. HereJones j 
he«tated a good while, and at last an- jJ ^ 
swered, 'He had a considerable sum "f ^ 
money of hers in his hands, which he de- ' 
sired to deliver to her.' He then produced 
the pocket-book, and acquainted Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick with the contents, and with the 
method in which they came into his handa. 
He Had scarce finished his stoiy, when ft 
most violent noise shook the whole house. 
To attempt to describe this ntuK to those . 
who have heard it, would be in vain j and 
to aim at giving any idea of it to those who 
have never heard the like, would be wtii 
more vain : for it may be truly said. 



Bic grniiiuit Corrbanu* ^«. 

The priests of Cybele do not so rattle theii 
Eounaing brass. 

In short, a footman knocked, oi rather 
thundered, st the door. Jones waa a little 
surprised Bt thia i«»BA»^«Tm^iB««'*a«A 
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it before : biit Mre. Fitzpatrick very calmly 
iMiid, that, as some company were coming, 
bIic could not make him any answer now ; 
but if he pleased to stay till they were flni>ne, 
she intimated she had something to say to 
him. 

The door of tlie room now flew open, 
and, a Her pushing in her htiop sideways 
before her, entered Lady Bellaston, who, 
having first made a very low courtesy to 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and as low a one to Mr. 
Jones, was ushered to the upper end of the 
room. 

We mention these minute matters fi)r 
the sake of scmie country ladies of our ac- 
quaintance, who think it ci>ntniry to the 
rules of modesty to bend their knees to a 
man. 

The company were hardly well set lied, 
before the arrival of the iH»er lately men- 
tioned caused a fn*sh disturbance, and a 
repetition of ceremonials. 

These Ininfj over, the conversation l>e- 
can to Ik*, (as the phrase is,) extremely 
brilliant. However, as nothinir passt^d in 
it which can be thouirht material to this 
history, or, indeed, very material in itself, I 
snail omit the relation; the rather as I 
have known some very fine polite conver- 
sation grow extremely dull, when tran- 
scribed into books, or repeated on the stage. 
Indeed, this mental repast is a dainty, of 
which those, who are excluded from liolite 
assemblies, must be contented to remain as 
ignorant as they must of the several dain- 
ties of French cookery, which are served 
only at the tables of the great. To say 
the truth, as neither of these are adapted 
to every taste, they might both be often 
thrown away on tlie vulgar. 

Poor Jones was ratlier a spectator of this 
elegant scene, than an actor in it; for 
though, in the sliort uiterval before the 
peer*8 arrival. Lady Bellastt)!! first, ^d 
. afterwards Mrs. Fitzpatrick, had addressed 
some of their discourse to liim; yet no 
sooner was the noble lord entered, than he 
engrossed the whole attention of tlie two 
ladies to himself; and as he took no more 
notice of Jones than if no such person had 
been present, unless by now and then 
staring at him, the ladies followed liis ex- 
ample. 

The company had now staid so long, 
that Mrs. Fitzpatrick plainly perceived 
they all designed to stay out each other. 
She therefore resolved to rid herself of 
Jones, he being the visitant to whtim she 
thought the least ceromtmy was due. 
Taking therefore an op^xirt unity of a ces- 
sation of chat, she addresst^d herself gravely 
to him, and sjiid, »Sir, I sliall not possibly bie 
able to give you an answer to-night, as to 
thai buainess; but if you please to leave word 
wliere J nuy send tr^ you lo-moirovi ? 



Jones had natural^ but not artificisl, 
good-breeding. Instead therefore of com- 
municating tlie secret of his lodgings to a 
ser\'ant, he acquainted Uic laay herself 
with it particularly, and soon aAer very 
ceremoniously withdrew. 

He was no sooner gone, tlian the great 
persona gt^s, who liad taken no notice of 
him present, began to take much notice of 
him in his absence ; but if the reader hath 
already excused us from relating the more 
brilliant i)art of this conversation, he will 
surely })e very ready to excuse the repeti- 
tion of what may 6e called vulgjir abuse; 
though, perhaps, it may be material to our 
history to mention an observation of Lady 
Bollaslon, who took lier leave in a ftw 
minutes after liim ; and then said to Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, at her departure, 'I am satis- 
fie<l on the account oi my cousin : she can 
be in no danger from this fellow.' 

Our liistory shall follow the example of 
Lady Hellaston, and take leave of the pre- 
sent company, which was now reduced to 
two perst»ns ; lietween whom, as nothing 
j)assed, which in the least concerns us or 
our reader, we shall not sutler ourst^lvesto 
be diverted by it from matters which must 
seem of more conseauence to all those who 
are at all interested in the afiiiirs of oar 
hero. 



CHAPTER V. 

J3n adDerUwre tchich happened io Mr, Jomt at ku 
lodging ; tcith awne accotaU of a young genlU' 
man who lodged there, and of the mutreu of tkt 
hoitsef and her two daughters. 

The next morning, as early aa it was de- 
cent, Jones attended at MrsI Fitz|>atrick'3 
diK)r, where he was answered that the lady 
was not at home; an answer which surprised 
him the more, as he had walketl backwards 
and lonvards in the street fmm break of 
day ; and if she had gone out, he must Jiavc 
seen lier. This answer, however, he was 
obliged to receive, and not only now, but 
to five several visits which he made her 
tliat day. 

To be plain with the reader, the noble 
peer had, fn>m some reawm or other, per- 
haps from a reg:ird for the lady's lumour, 
insisted that she should not see Mr. Jones, 
whom he 1( Miked on as a scrub, any more ; 
and th#lady had complied in making that 
proAise, to which we now see her so strict- 
ly adhere. 

But, as our srentle reader may possibly 
have a better opinion of tlic young gentle- 
man than her ladyship, and may even have 
some concern, should it be apprehended 
that, during this unhappy separation from 
Sopliia, lie t(M)k up liis residenee eitlRT at 
\w\\\«v^ox m lUe street, we shall now give 
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an account of his lodging, which was, in- 
deed, in a very reputable house, and in a 
very good part of the town. 

Mr. Jones, then, had oflen heard Mr. 
Allworthy mention the gentlewoman at 
w^hose house he used to lodge when he was 
in town. This person, who, as Jones like- 
wise knew, lived in Bond-street, was the 
widow of a clerj^yman, and was left by him, 
at his decease, m possession of two daugh- 
ters, and of a complete set of roanuscnpt 
sermons. 

Of these two daughters, Nancy, the 
elder, was now arrived at the age of seven- 
teen; and Betty, the yoimger, at that of 
ten. 

Hither Jones had despatched Partridge, 
and in tliis house he was provided with a 
room for liimseif in tlie second floor, and 
with one for Partridge in tlie fourth. 

The first floor was inhabited by one of 
those young gentlemen, who, in the last 
age, were called men of wit and pleasure, 
about town, and properly enough ; for as 
men are usually denommated from their 
business or profession, so pleasure may be 
said to have been the only business or pro- 
fession of those gentlemen, to whom for- 
tune had made all useful occupation unne- 
cessary. Play-houses, coflee-houscs, and 
taverns, were Uie scenes of their rendezvous. 
Wit and humour were the entertainment of 
their looser hours ; and love was the busi- 
ness of their more serious moments. Wine 
and the muses conspire to kindle the bright- 
est flames of their breasts ; nor did Uiey 
only admire, but some were able to cele- 
brate, the beauty they admired, and all to 
judge of the merit of such compositions. 

Such, therefore, were properly called the 
men of wit and pleasure : but I question 
whether the same appellation may, with 
the same propriety, be given to those young 
gentlemen ol our times, who have tlie same 
ambition to be distinguished for parts. Wit 
certainly they have nothing to do with. To 

S' ve them their due, they soar a step higher 
an their predecessors, and may he called 
men of ^visdom and vertu, (take heed you 
do not read virtue.) Thus at an age when 
the gentlemen above mentioned employed 
their time in toasting the charms of a woman, 
or in making sonnets in her praise ; in giv- 
ing their opinion of a play at a theatre, or of 
a poem at Will's or Button's ; these gentle- 
men are considering of methods to bribe a 
corporation, or meditating s])ceches for the 
house of commons, or rather for the maga- 
zines. But the science of gaming is that 
which above all others employs their 
though U). These are the studies of* their 

Saver hours ; while for their amusements 
ey have the vast circle of connoisseursliip, 
painting, music, statuary, and natural philo- 
■ophy, or rather wmtUmUf which deals in 



the wonderful, and knows nothing of na- 
ture, except her monsters and imperfections. 

When Jones had spent the whole day in 
vain inquiries after Mrs. Fitzpatrick, he re- 
turned at last disconsolate to his apartment. 
Here, while he was venting his ^rief in 
private, he heard a violent uproar below 
stairs ; and soon after a female voice begged 
him for Heaven's sake to come and prevent 
murder. Jones, who was never backward 
on any occasion to help the distressed, im- 
mediately ran down stairs ; when stepping 
into the dining-room, whence all the noise 
issued, he beheld the young gentleman of 
wisdom and vertii just before mcntipned, 
pinned close to the wall by his footman, and 
a young woman standing by, wringing her 
hands, and crying out, * He will be mur- 
dered, he will be murdered !' And indeed 
the poor gentleman seemed in some danger 
of being choked ; when Jones flew hastily 
to his assistance, and rescued him just as he 
was breathing Ids last, from the unmerciful 
clutches of tlie enemy. 

Though the fellow had received several 
kicks and cufis from the little gentleman, 
who had more spirit tlian strength, he had 
made it a kind of scruple of conscience to 
strike his master, and would have contented 
himself with only choking him ; but towards 
Jones he bore no such respect : he no sooner 
therefore, found liimseif a little roughly han- 
dled by his new antagonist, than he gave 
him one of those punches in the guts, which, 
though tlie s]x;ctators at Broughton's am- 
phitheatre have such exquisite delist in 
seeing them, convey but very little pleasure 
in the feeling. 

The lustv youth had no sooner received 
this blow, tfian he meditated a most grateful 
return ; and now ensued a combat between 
Jones and the footman, which was very 
fierce, but short; for this fellow was no more 
able to contend with Jones, than his master 
liad before been to contend with him. 

And now Fortune, according to her usual 
custom, reversed the face of aflairs. The 
former victor lay breathless upon the 
ground, and tlic vanquished gentleman had 
recovered breath enough to tliauk Mr. 
Jones for his seasonable assistance : he re- 
ceived likewise the hearty thanks of the 
young woman present, who was, indeed, no 
other than Miss Nancy, the eldest daughter 
of the house. 

The footman having now recovered his 
legs, shook his head at Jones, and, with a 
sagacious look, cried — *0 d — n me. 111 
have nothing more to do with you; you 
have been upon the stage, or I am d — nably 
mistaken.' And, indeed, we may fori^ive 
this his suspicion ; for such was the agility 
and strength of our hero, that he wai 
haps, a match (be cmcaciS ^Safe ^ as li ij 
era, and cm&d^'miiKi^gc«ii«MtoC^K"^'^ 
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ton's school. 

The master, foaming with wrath, ordered 
his man immediately to strip ; to which the 
latter very readily agreed, on condition of 
receiviyg his wages. This condition was 
presently complied with, and the lellow dis- 
charged. 

And now the youncr gentleman, whose 
name was Nightingale, very strenuously 
insisted, that his deliverer should take part 
of a bottle of wine with him ; to which Jones, 
after much entreaty, consented, though 
more out of complaisance than inclination ; 
for the uneasiness of his mind fitted him 
very little for conversation at this time. 
Miss Nancy, likewise, who was the only 
female then in the house, her mamma and 
sister being both gone to the play, con- 
descended to favour them with her com- 
pany. 

When the bottle and glasses were on the 
iable, the centleraan began to relate tlie 
occasion of^hc preceding disturbance. 

* I hope, sir,' said he to Jones, ' you will 
not from this accident conclude, that I 
make a custom of striking my servants; 
for I assure you this is the first time I have 
been guilty of it in my remembrance ; and 
I have passed by many provoking faults in 
this very fellow, before he could pn>voke 
me to it ; but when your hear what hatli 
happened this evening, vou will, I believe, 
think me excusable. 1 happened to come 
home several hours before my usual time, 
when I found ft)ur gentlemen of the cloth 
at whist by my fire ; — and my Hoyle, sir, 
— my best" Hoyle, which cost me a guinea, 
lying open on the table, with a quantity of 
porter 8))illed on one of the most material 
leaves of the whole book. This, you will 
allow, was provoking ; but I said nothing 
till the rest of the honest company were 
gone, and then gave the fellow a' gentle 
rebuke; who, instead of expressing any 
concern, made me a pert answer, "That 
servants must have their diversions as well 
as other people ; that he was sorry for the 
accident which had happened to the book, 

* Lcpt posteri^ should bo puzzled by Uiis epithet, 
I think proper to explain it by an advertisement, 
which was puUbhed Feb. 1, 17417. 

' N. B. Mr. Broughton proposes, with proper as- 
■istanta, to open an academy at hia house in the Hay- 
Marketj for the instruction of thoso who are willing 
to be initiated in the mystery of boxing ; where the 
whole theory and pracUce of that truly British art, 
with all the. various stops, blows, cross-buttocks. &c. 
isacident to combatants, will be fully taucht and ex- 
plained ; and that persons of quality ana distinction 
may not be deterred from entering* into a couth of 
Aote techtrtt, they will be given with the utmost ten- 
deraess and regard to the delicacy of the frame and 
oonstttution of the pupil ; for wfiich reason muffles 



bought the same for a shilling; and that 1 
might stop as much in his wages, if I 
pleased." I now gave him a severer re- 
primand than before, when the rascal bad 
the insolence to — ^In short, he imputed my 
early coming home to^In short, he cast r 

reflection He mentioned the name of a 

youncT lady, in a manner — in such a man- 
ner that incensed me beyond all patience, 
and, in my passion, I struck hinu' 

Jones answered, 'That he believed no 
person living would blame him; for my 
part,' said he, * I confess I should, on the 
last-mentioned provocation have done the 
same thing,' 

* Our company had not sat long, before 
they were joined by the mother and daugh- 
ter, at their return from the play. And 
now they all spent a very cheerful evening 
together ; for all but Jones were heartily 
merry, and even he put on us much con- 
strained mirth as possible. Indeed, hall 
his natural flow of animal spirits, joined to 
the sweetness of his temper, was sufficient 
to make a most amiable companion ; and, 
notwithstanding the heaviness of his heart, 
so agreeable did he make himself on the 
present occasion, that, at their breaking 
up, the yoimg gentleman earnestly desired 
his further acciuaintance. Miss Nancy 
was well pleaseo with him ; and the widow, 
quite charmed with her new lodger, in- 
vited him, with the other, next morning to 
breakfast. 

Jones,* on his part, was no less satisfied. 
As for Miss Nancy, though a very little 
creature, she was extremely pretty, and the 
widow had all the charms Which can adorn 
a woman near flfly. As she was one of 
the most innocent creatures in the world, 
so she was one of the most cheerful. She 
never thought, nor spoke, nor wished, any 
ill ; and had constantly that desire of plea- 
sing, wliich may be called the happiest of 
all desires, in this, that it scarce ever fails 
of attaining its ends, when not disgraced 
by aflectation. In short, though her power 
was very small, she was in her heart one 
of the warmest friends. She had been a 
most affectionate wife, and was a most fond 
and tender mother. 

As our history doth not, like a news- 
paper, give great characters to people who 
never were heard of before, nor will ever 
be heard of again, the reader may hence 
conclude, that this excellent woman will 
hereafter appear to be of some importance 
in our hist<»rv. 

Nor was Jones a little pleased with the 
young gentk^mnn himself, whase wine he 
had been drinking. He thought he dis- 
cerned in him much good sense, though a 
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were some sentiments of great generosity 
and humanity, which occasionally dropped 
from him ; and particularly many expres- 
sions of the highest disinterestedness in the 
affair of love. On which subject the young 
gentleman delivered himself in a language 
which might have very well become an 
Arcadian shepherd of old, and which ap- 
peared very extraordinary when proceed- 
mg from the lips of a modern fine ^ntle- 
man; but he was only one by imitation, 
and meant by nature for a much better 
character. 



CHAPTER VI. 

What arrived vohUe the company were at breajtfast ; 
with 9ome hinti coneemmg the gwemment of 
daughters. 

Our company broucrht together in the 
morning the same good Inclinations towards 
each other, with which they had separated 
the evening before ; but poor Jones was 
extremely disconsolate ; for he had just re- 
ceived information from Partridge, that 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick had left her lodging, and 
that he could not learn whither she was 
gone. This news highly afflicted him, 
and his countenance as well as his beha- 
viour, in defiance of all his endeavours to 
the contrary, betrayed manifest indications 
of a disordered mind. 

The discourse turned at present, as be- 
fore, on love ; and Mr. Nightingale again 
expressed many o£ those warm, generous, 
and disinterested sentiments upon this sub- 
ject, which wise and sober men call roman- 
tic, but which wise and sober women gene- 
rally re^d in a better light Mrs. Miller, 
(for so the mistress of the liouse was called,) 
greatly approved these sentiments; but 
when the young gentleman appealed to 
Miss Nancy, she answered only, ' That she 
believed the gentleman who had spoke the 
least, was capable of feeling the most.' . 

This compliment was so apparently di- 
rected to Jones, that we should have been 
sorrv had he passed by it unregarded. He 
made her, indeed, a very poute answer; 
and concluded with an oblique hint, that 
her own silence subjected her to a suspicion 
of the same kind; for, indeed, she had scarce 
opened her lips either now or the last eve- 
mng. 

* 1 am glad, Nancy,' says Mrs. Miller, 
* the gentleman hath made the observation : 
I protest I am almost of his opinion. What 
can be the matter with you, child ? I never 
saw such an alteration. What is become 
of all your gayety ? Would you tliink, sir, 
I used to call her my little prattler ? She 
hath not spoken twenty wonls this week.' 

Here their conversation was interrupted 
by the entrance of a maid-0ervant, who 



brought a bundle in her hands, which she 
said, ' was delivered by a porter for Mr. 
Jones.' She added, * That the man hnme- 
diately went away, saying, it required no 
answer.' 

Jones expressed some surprise on thif 
occasion, and declared it must oe some mis- 
take ; but the maid persisting that she was 
certain of the name, all the women were 
desirous of having the bundle immediately 
opened ; which operation was at length per- 
formed by little Betsey, with the consent of 
Mr. Jones ; and the contents were found 
to be a domino, a mask, and a masquerade- 
ticket. 

Jones was now more positive than ever 
in asserting, that these things must have 
been delivered by mistake ; and Mrs. Miller 
herself expressed some doubt, and said, 
' She knew not what to think.' But when 
Mr. Nightingale was asked, he delivered a 
very different opinion. 

' All I conclude, from it, sir,' said he, ' is, 
that you are a very happy man ; for I make 
no doubt but these were sent you by some 
lady, whom you will have the happmessof 
meeting at the masquerade.' 

Jones had not a sufficient degree of va- 
nity to entertain any such flattering ima|g;i- 
nation ; nor did Mrs. Miller herself give 
much assent to what Mr. Nightingale nad 
said, till Miss Nancy having lifled up the 
domino, a card dropped from the sleeve, in 
wliich was written as follows : 

TO MR. JOITES. 

The queen of the fairies sends yua this ( 
Use her farours not amiss. 

Mrs. Miller and Miss Nancy now both 
agreed with Mr. Nightingale ; nay, Jones 
hunself was ahnost persuaded to l>e of the 
same opinion. And as no other lady but 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, he thought, knew his 
lodgings, he began to flatter himself with 
some hopes that it came from her, and that 
he might possibly sec his Sopliia. These 
hopes had surely very little foundation; 
but as the conduct of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, in 
not seeing him according to her promise, 
and in quitting her lodgings, had been very 
odd and unaccountable, he conceived soma 
faint hopes, that she, (of whom he had for- 
merly heard a very whimsical character,) 
might possibly intend to do him that ser- 
vice in a strange manner, which she de- 
clined doing by more ordinary methods. 
To say the truth, as nothing certain could 
be concluded from so odd and uncommon 
an incident, he had the greater latitude to 
draw what imaginary conclusions from it 
he pleased. As his temper, therefore, Ms 
naturally sanguine, he indid^ed it on this 
occasion; ana his imagination. ^irateAL>»g^ 
athovunx^c)Qin»d\a^\A^N^s^ 
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his expectations of meeting his dear Sophia 
in the evening. 

Reader, if thou hast any good wishes 
towards me, 1 will fully repay them, by 
wishing thee to be possessed of this san- 

fuine disposition of mind ; since, al)er 
aving read much, and considered long on 
that subject of happiness wliich hath em- 
ployed so man^ ^at pens, I am almost 
mciincd to fix it in the possession of this 
temper ; which puts us in a manner out of 
the reach of Fortune, and makes us happy 
without her assistance. Indeed, the sensa- 
tions of pleasure it gives are much more 
constant, as well as much keener, than 
those which that blind lady bestows ; na- 
ture having wisely contrived, that some 
satiety and languor should be annexed to 
all our real enjoyments, lest we should be 
80 taken up by them, as to be stopped from 
further pursuits. I make no manner of 
doubt, but that, in this light, we may see 
tlie imaginary future chancellor just called 
to the bar, the archbishop in craj)e,and the 
prime minister at the tail of an opposition, 
more truly happy than those who are in- 
vested with all the power and profit of 
thtrse res^K'ctive otfices. 

Mr. Jones having now determined to go 
to the masquerade that evening, Mr.Ni«jrht- 
ingale oficred to conduct him thither. The 
young gi^ntleman, at the same time, offered 
tickets to Miss Nancy and her mother ; but 
the good woman would not accept them. 
She said, * she did not conceive the harm 
which some people imagined in a mas- 
querade ; but that such extravagant diver- 
sions were proper only lor persons of quality 
and fortune, and not for young women who 
were to get their living, and could, at best, 
hope to be married to a crood tradesman.' — 
*A tradesman!' cries Nightingale; *you 
shan't undervalue my Nancy. There is 
not a nobleman upon earth above iier 
merit.' 'O fie! Mr. Nightingale,' an- 
swered Mrs. Miller, *you must not fill the 
girl's head with such iancies: but if it was 
her good luck,' (says the mother, with a 
simper,) ' to find a gentleman of your gene- 
rous vmy of thinking, I hope 'she would 
make a better return to his generosity tlian 
to give her mind up to extravagant plea- 
sures. Indeed, where young ladies bring 
great fortunes themselves, they have some 
right to insist on spending what is their 
own ; and on that account I have heard 
the gentlemen say, a man has sometimes a 
better bargain with a poor wile, than with 
a rich one. — But let my daughters marry 
vrhSm they will, I shall endeavour to make 
them blessings to their husbands : — I beg, 
tlMVcfbre, I may hear of no more masque- 
rades. Nancy is, I am certain, too good a 
girl to desire to go ; for she must rciucuibcr 



almost turned her head; and she did not 
return to herself, or to her needle, in a 
month afterwards. 

Though a gentle sigh, which stole from 
the bosom of Nancv, seemed to argue some 
secret disapprobation of tliese sentiments, 
she did not dare openly to oppose them. 
For as this good woman had all the ten- 
derness, so ^e had preserved all the au- 
thority, of a parent : and as her indulgence 
to the desires of her children was restrained 
only by lier fears for their safety and future 
welfare, so she never suffered those com- 
mands which proceeded from such fears, to 
be either disobeyed or disputed. And this 
the young gentleman, who had lodged two 
years in the house, knew so well, that he 
presently acquiesced in the refusal. 

Mr. iJightingale, who grew every minute 
fonder of Jones, was very desirous of his 
company that day to dlmier at the tavern, 
where he oflered to introduce him to some 
of his acquaintance ; but Jtmes begged to 
be excused, ' as iiis clothes,' he said^ * were 
not vet come to town.' 

T*o confess the truth, Mr. Jones was now 
in a situation, which sometimes happens to 
be the C4ise of young gentlemen ol much 
better figure than himself. In short, he had 
not one penny in his pocket ; — a situation 
in much greater credit among the ancient 
philosoi)her8, than among the modem wise 
men who live in Lombard-street, or tliose 
who frequent White's chocolate-house. 
And, perhaps, the great honours which 
those philosophers have ascribed to an emp- 
ty pocket, may be one of the reasons of 
that high contempt in wliich they are held 
in the aforesaid street and chocolate-house. 

Now if the ancient opinion, that men 
might live very comfortably on virtue only, 
be, as the modern wise men just above men- 
tioned pretend to have discovered, a noto- 
rious error ; no less false is, I apprehend, 
that position of some writers of romance, 
that a man can live altogether on love: for 
however delicious repasts • tliis may afford 
to some of our senses or appetites, it is most 
certain it can afibrd none to others. Those, 
therefore, who have placed too great a con- 
fidence ill such writers, have experienced 
their error when it was too late ; and have 
found that love was no more capable of 
allaying hunger, tlian a rose is capable of 
delighting the ear, or a violin of gratifying 
the smelL 

Notwithstanding, therefore, all the deli- 
cacies which love had set before him, name- 
ly, the hopes of seeing Sophia at the mas- 
querade ; on which, however ill-founded his 
imagination might be, he had voluptuously 
feasted during the whole day, the evening 
no sooner came, than Mr. Jones began to 
languish for some fiH)d of a grosser kind. 
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took ihe occasion to give some oblique hints 
concerning the bank-bill ; and when these 
were rejected with disdain, he collected 
courage enough once more to mention a 
return to Mr. Allworthy. 

' Partridge,' cries Jones, ' you cannot see 
my fortune in a more desperate light than 
I see it myself; and I begin lieartily to re- 
pent that I suffered you to leave a place, 
wliere you was settled, and to follow me. 
However, I insist now on your returning 
home; and for the expense and trouble 
which you have so kindly put yourself to 
on my account, all tJie clothes I left be- 
hind in your care, I desire vou would 
take as your own. I am sorry 1 can make 
you no other acknowledgment' 

He si)oke these words with so pathetic 
an accent, that Partridge, among wliose 
vices ill-nature or hardness of heart were not 
numbered, burst into tears ; and after swear- 
ing he would not quit liim in Iiis distress, 
he began with the most earnest entreaties 
to urge liis return Iiome. ' For Heaven's 
sake, sir,' says he, ' do but c^)nsider ; what 
can your honour do ? How is it possible 
vou can live in this town without money ? 
bo what you will, sir, or go wherever you 
please, I am resolved not to desert you. — 
but, pray, sir, consider, — do pray, sir, for 
your own sake, take it into your conside- 
ration ; and I'm sure,' says he, * thnt your 
own good sense will bid you return home.' 

* How ollen shall I tell thee,' answered 
J(mes, * that I have no home to return to? 
Had I anv hopes that Mr. Alhvorthy's 
doors would be r)j)en to receive me, I want 
no distress to urge me : — nay, there is no 
other cause uj)(>n earth, whirli could detain 
me a moment from Hying to his presence; 
but, alas ! that I am for ever banished 
from. — His last words were — O, Partridge, 
they still riiijj in my ears — His last words 
were, when he gave me a sum of money, 
what it was I know not, but considenilile 
I'm sure it was — Ilis last words were — "I 
am resolved from this day forward, on no 
account, to converse with you any more." ' 

Here passion stopped the mouth of Jones, 
as surprise, for a moment, did that of Par- 
tridge : but he soon recovered the use of 
speech, and, after a short preface, in which 
he declared he had no inquisitiveness in 
his temper, inquired, what Jones meant by 
a consiilerable sum — he knew not liow 
nmch ; and what was become of the money. 

In both these points lie now received full 
satisfaction; on which lie was proceeding 
to comment, when he was interrupted by a 
messarre from Mr. Nightingale, who de- 
sired liis master's company in his apart- 
inont. 

When the two gentlemen were both at- 
tired lor the masquerade, and Mr. Night- 
ingale had given orders for chairs to be 



sent for, a circumstance of distress occurred 
to Jones, which will appear very ridiciflous 
to many of my readers. This was, how 
to procure a shilling ; but if such readers 
will reflect a little on what tliey have them- 
selves felt from the want of a thousand 
pounds, or, perhaps, of ten or twenty, to 
execute a favourite scheme, they will nave 
a perfect idea of what Mr. Jones felt on 
tins occasion. For this sum, therefore, he 
applied to Partridge, which was the first he 
had permitted him to advance, and was 
the last he intended that poor fellow should 
advance in his service. To say the truth, 
Partridge had lately made no offer of this 
kind J ^vliether it was that he desired to see 
t[ie bank-bill broke in upK)n, or that distress 
should prevail on Jones to return home, or 
from what other motive it proceeded, I 
will not determine. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Conltdning the tohoU kumowrs of a masqwraJU, 

Our cavaliers now arrived at that tem- 
ple, where Heydegger, the great Arbiter 
Deliciarum, the great high-priest of plea- 
sure presides; and, like other heathen 
priests, imposes on his votaries by the pre- 
tended presence of the deity, when in re- 
ality no such deity is tliere. 

J&r. Nightingale having taken a turn or 
two with'his companion, soon left him, 
and walked ofi'with a female, saying, 'Now 
you are here, sir, you must beat about for 
your own game.' 

Jones l)egan to entertain strong hopes 
that his Sophia was present; and these 
hopes gave liim more spirits than the 
lights, the music, and the company; though 
these are pretty strong antidotes against 
the spleen. He now accosted every wo- 
man he saw, whose stature, shape, or air 
bore any resemblance t«> his angel. To 
all of whom he endeavoured to say some- 
thing smart, in order to engage an answer, 
by which he might discover that voice 
which he thought it impossible he should 
mistake. Some of these answered by a 
question, in a squeaking voice, * Do you 
know me ?' Mucli the greater number said, 
* I don't know you, sir, and notliing more. 
Some called him an impertinent fellow; 
some made him no answer at all; some 
said, ' Indeed I don't know your voice, 
and I shall have nothing to say to you ;' 
and many gave him as kind answers as he 
could wish, but not in the voice he desired 
to hear. 

Whilst he was tiilking with one of these 
last, (who was in the habit of a sheperdcss,) 
a lady in a domino came up to him, and, 
slapping him on Uie shoulder, whispered 
him, at the sam& \xcDkfc»'\sv^'^ «w> ""^ ^'^^Vvt 5^ 
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talk^uiy longer with that trollop, I will ac- 
quaint Miss iVestem.' 

Jones no sooner heard that name, than im- 
mediately quittini^ liis former companion, 
he applied to tlie domino, hes^ng and en- 
treating her to show him the Fady she had 
mentioned, if she was then in the room. 

The mask walk^ hastily to the upper 
end of the innermost apartment before she 
spoke; and then, instead of answering him, 
tat down, and declared she was tired. 
Jones sat down by her, and still persisted 
in his entreaties. At last, the laay coldly 
answered, ' I imagined Mr. Jones had been 
a more discerning lover, than to sufler any 
disguise to conceal his mistress from him.' 
— *l8 she here, then, madam/ replied Jones, 
with some vehemence. Upon which the 
lady cried, * Hush, sir, you will be observed. 
I promise you, upon my honour, Miss Wes- 
tern is not here. 

Jones now, taking the mask by the hand, 
fell to entreating her, in the most earnest 
manner, to acquaint him where he might 
find Sophia ; and, when he could obtain no 
direct answer, he began to upbraid her gen- 
tly for having disappointea him the day 
before; and concluded, saying, < Indeed, 
my good fairy queen, I know your majesty 
very well, notwithstanding the affected dis- 
guise of your voice. Indeed, Mrs. Fitzna- 
trick, it is a little cruel, to divert yourself at 
the expense of my torments.* 

The mask answered, * Though you have 
Bo ingeniously discovered me,l must still 
speak hi the same voice, lest I should be 
known by others. And do you think, good 
air, that I have no greater regard lor my 
cousin, than to assist in carrying on an 
affair between you two, which must end in 
her ruin, as well as your own ? Besides, I 
promise you, my cousin is not mad enough 
to consent to her own destruction, if you are 
so much her enemy as to tempt her to it.' 

'Alas, madam!' said Jones, *you little 
know my heart, when you call me an enemy 
of Sophia.' 

* And yet to ruin any one,' cries the other, 
* you will allow, is the act of an enemy ; 
and when by the same act you must know- 
in^y and certainly bring ruin on yourself, 
is It not folly or madness, as well as guilt ? 
Now, sir, my cousin hath very little more 
than her father will please to give her ; very 
little for one of her fashion — ^you know him, 
and you know your own situation.' 

Jones vowed he had no such design on 
Sophia, « That he would rather sufler the 
most violent of deatlis than sacrifice her 
interest to his desires.' He said, * he knew 
how unworthy he was of her, every way ; 
that he had long ago resolved to quit all 
sucli aspiring thoughts, but that some 
Btrange accidents had made him desirous 
to aee her once more, when he ptoix^a^Vv& 



would take leave of her for ever. No» 
madam,' concluded he, ' my love is not of 
that base kind, which seeks ita«own satis- 
faction, at the expense of what is moat dear 
to its object. I would sacrifice every thing 
to the possession of my So{^iia, but Soj^iia 
herself.' 

Though the reader may have already 
conceived no very sublime idea of the virtue 
of the lady in tlie mask ; and thou^ pos- 
sibly she may hereaf\er appear not to de- 
serve one of the first characters of her sex ; 
yet, it is certain, these generous sentiments 
made a strong impression upon her, and 
greatly added to the affection she had be- 
fore conceived for our young hero. 

The lady now, af\er a sffence of a few 
moments, said, ' She did not see his pre- 
tensions to Sophia so much in the light of 
presumption, as of imprudence. Young 
fellows, says she, ' can never have too a»- 
piring thoughts. I love ambition in a young 
man, and I would have you cultivate it as 
much as possible. Perhaps you may suc- 
ceed with those who are infinitely superior 
in fortune ; nay, I am convinced there are 
women — ^but don't you think me a strange 
creature, Mr. Jones, to be thus giving ad- 
vice to a man, with whom I am so little 
acquainted, and one with whose behavk)ur 
to me I have so little reason to be pleased ?' 

Here Jones began to apologize, and to 
hope he had not offended in any thing he 
had said of her cousin. To which the 
mask ansi^-ered, *And are you so little 
versed in the sex, as to imagine you can 
well afiront a lady more, than by entertain- 
ing her with your passion for another wo- 
man ? If the Fairy Queen had conceived 
no better opinion of your gallantry, she 
would scarce have appointed you to meet 
her at a masquerade. 

Jones had never less inclination to an 
amour than at present; but gallantry to the 
ladies was among his principles of h<Niour; 
and he held it as much incumbent on him 
to accept a challenge to love, as if it had 
been a challenge to fight. Nay, his very 
love to Sophia made it necessary for him to 
keep well with the lady, as he made no 
doubt but she was capable of bringing him 
into the presence of tne other. 

He began, therefore, to make a very 
warm answer to her last speech, when a 
mask, in the character of an old woman, 
joined them. This mask was one of those 
ladies who go to a masquerade only to vent 
ill-nature, by telling people rude truths, 
and by endeavouring, as the phrase is, 1o 
spoil as much sport as they are able. Thii 
good lady, therefore, having observed Jones 
and his friend, whom she well knew, in 
close consultation together in a comer of 
the room, concluded she could no where 
^«^tia^ her spleen better than by interrupts 
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ing theixL She attacked them, therefore, 
and soon drove them from their retirement ; 
nor was she contented with this, but pur- 
sued them to every place to which they 
shifted to avoid her ; till Mr. Nightingale, 
seeing the distress of his friend, at last re- 
lieved liim, and engaged the old woman in 
another pursuit. 

While Jones and his mask were walking 
together about the room, to rid themselves 
of the teazer, he observed liis lady speak to 
several masks, with the same freedom of 
acquaintance as if they had been bare-faced. 
He could not help expresHing his surprise 
at this ; saying, ' Sure, madam, you must 
have infinite discernment, to know people 
in all disguises.' To which tlie lady an- 
swered, *you cannot conceive any thing 
more insipid and childish than a masque- 
rade to the people of fashion, who in general 
know one another as well here, as wlien 
they meet in an assembly or a drawing- 
room ; nor will any woman of condition 
converse with a pers(m with wliom she is 
not acquainted. In short, the generality 
of persons whom you see here, may more 
properly be said to kill time in this place, 
than ill any other; and generally retire 
from hence more tired than from the^ long- 
est sermon. To say the truth, I begin to 
be in that situation myself ; and if 1 have 
any faculty at guessing, you are Tiot much 
better pleased. I protest it would be almost 
charity in me to go home for your sake.' — 

* I know but one charity equal to it,' cries 
Jones, * and that is to suffer me to wait on 
you home.' — * Sure,' answered the lady, 

* you have a strange opinion of me, to ima- 
gine, that, upon such an acquaintance, I 
would let you into my doors at this time of 
niffht. I Yancy you impute the friendship 
I have shown my cousin to some other mo- 
tive. Confess, honestly ; don't you consi- 
der this contrived interview as little better 
than a downright assignation? Are you 
used, Mr. Jones, to make these sudden 
eonquests?' — 'I am not used, madam,' suid 
Jones, 'to submit to such sudden conquests; 
but as you have taken my heart by sur- 
prise, the rest of my body hath a^ right to 
tollow; so you must pardon me, if I resolve 
to attend you wherever you go.' He ac- 
companied these words with st)me proper 
actions; upon which the lady, after a gen- 
tle rebuke, and saying their familiarity 
would be observed, told him, 'She was 
going to sup with an acquaintance, whither 
she hoped he would not follow her ; for if 
you should,' said she, 'I shall be thought 
an unaccountable creature, though my 
friend, indeed, is not censorious : vet I hope 
you won't follow me : I protest f shall not 
know what to say if vou do.' 

The lady presently a(\er quitted tlie 
masquerade; and Jones, notwithstanding 



the severe prohibition he had received, 
presumed to attend her. He was now re- 
duced to the same dilemma we have men- 
tioned before, namely, the want of a shilling, 
and could not relieve it by borrowing as 
before. He therefore walked boldly on 
after the cliair in wliich Ids lady rode, pur- 
sued by a grand huzza from all the chair- 
men present, who wisely take the best care 
they can to discountenance all walking 
albot by their betters. Luckily, however, 
the gentry who attend at the Opera-house 
were too ousy to quit their stations ; and, 
as the lateness of the hour prevented him 
from meeting many of their brethren in 
the street, he proceeded, without molesta- 
tion, in a dress which, at another season, 
would have certainly raised a mob at his 
heels. 

The lady was set down in a street not 
far from Hanover-square ; where the door 
being presently opened, she was carried in ; 
and the gentleman, without any ceremony, 
walked in after her. 

Jones and his companion were now 
togetlier in a very well-fiirnished and well- 
warmed room ; when the female, still 
speaking in her masquerade voice, said, 
she was surprised at her friend, who must 
absolutely have forgot her appointment ; at 
which, after venting much resentment, she 
suddenly expressed some apprehension 
from Jones, and asked him what the world 
would think of their having been alone to- 
getlier in a house at that time of night ? 
But, instead of a direct answer to so im- 
[)ortant a question, Jones began to be very 
unportunate with the lady to unmask ; and 
at length having prei-ailed, there appeared 
not Mrs. Fitzi)atrick, but the Lady Bellas- 
ton herself. 

It would be tedious to give the particular 
conversation, which cimsisted of very com- 
mon and ordinary occurrences, and which 
lasted from two till six o'clock in the 
morning. It is sufficient to mention all of 
it that is any wise material to this history. 
And this was a promise, tliat the lady 
would endeavour to find out Sophia, and 
in a few days brin^ him to an mterview 
with her, on condition that he would then 
take his leave of her. When this was tho- 
roughly settled, and a second meeting in 
the evening appointed at the same p&ce, 
they separated ; tlie lady returning to her 
house, and Jones to his lodgings. 



CHAPTER Vra. 

Contakihig a Mcene of dittress, VfkUk will 
very extraordinanf to mott of our readeri,' 

Jones, having refreshed himself with a 
few hours' sleep, summoned Partridge to 
his presence-, «iid^^VLNct^^\fl3&.'%\M^^ 
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note of filly pounds, ordered him to go and 
chanse it. Partri(i^ received this witli 
sparklinp^ eye«, thoiijih, when he came to re- 
flect farther, it raised in him some suspicions 
not very advantageous to the Iionour of liis 
master ; to these^ the dreadful idea he had 
of the masquerade, the disi^ise in wliich 
his master had ^one out and returned, and 
his having been abroad all ni^ht, con- 
tributed. In plain lanG:ua^, the onlv way 
he could |x>st>ibly find to account lor the 
possession of lhi.s note, was by robbery; 
and, to confess the truth, the reader, unless 
he should suspect it was owinjyf to the 
ffenemsity of Lady Bellaston, can hardly 
miagine any other. 

To clear, theref()re, the honour of Mr. 
Jones, and to do justice to the libenility of 
the lady, lie had really received this present 
from her, who, thoujj^h she did not give 
much into the hacknt^v charities of the age, 
such as building hos])itals, &c. was not, 
however, entirely void of that christian 
virtue ; and conceived, (very rightly, I 
think,) that a young fellow of merit, with- 
out a shilling in the world, was no improper 
object of this virtue. 

Mr. Jones and Mr. Nightingale l»ad been 
invited to dine this day with Mrs. Miller. 
At the appointed hour, therelorc, the two 
young trentlemen, with the two girls, at- 
tended m the parlour, where they waited 
from three till almost five bt*fore the good 
woman appeared. She had been out of 
towni to visit a relation, of whom, at her 
return, she gave the folio winir accou;it. 

•I hop<', gentlemen, you will pardon my 
making you wait; I am sure, it you knew 
tlie occasion — I have bc^'n to see a cousin 
of mine, aliout six miles oil", who now lies- 
in. It should l>o a warning to all jXTsons,' 
(says she, looking at her daughters,) * how 
they marry indiscreetly. There is no hap- 

Siness in tliis world without a compt?tency. 
> Nancy! how shall I describe the wretched 
condition in which I iJ»und your poor cou- 
sin? She hath scarce lain-in a week, and 
there was she, this dreadful weather, in a 
cold room, without any curtains to herbt»d, 
and not a l)ushel of coals in her house to 
supply her with fire ; lier second son, that 



saw the poor child, Mr. Nightingale, turn 
about, and privately wipe the tears from 
her eyes.' Here Mrs. Miller was prevented 
by lier own tears, from going on ; and there 
was not, I 1x,*lieve, a person present who 
did not accompany her in them ; at lengdi 
slie a little recovered herself, and proceeded 
thus : * In all this distress, tlie mother sup- 
ports her spirits in a surprising manner. 
The danger of her son sits heaviest upon 
her ; and yet she endeavours, as much as 
possible, to conceal even this concern, on 
lier husband's account. Her grief, how- 
ever, sometimes gets the better of all her 
endeavours; for she was always extrava- 
gantly fond of this boy ; and a most sen- 
sible, "sweet-tempered creature it is. 1 pro- 
test, I was never more aflected in my life, 
than when 1 heard the little WTctch, who is 
hardly yet seven years old, while his mother 
was wetting him with tears, beg her to 
be comforted. "Indeed, mamma," cried 
the child, " I shan't die ; God Almighty, 
I'm sure, won't take Tommy away; let 
Heaven be ever so fine a place, I had rather 
stay here, and starve with you and my 
])apa, than go to it." Pardon me, gentle- 
men, I can't help it,' says she, wiping her 
eves, *8uch sensibilitv .ind affection in a 
lild — and yet, perhaps, he is least the ob- 
ject of pity ; for a day or two ivill, mort 
probably, place him lx*yond the reach of all 
human evils. The father is, indeed, mosit 
worthy of compassion. P(x»r man, his 
countenance is tlie very picture of horror, 
and he Im^ks like one rather dead than alive. 
Oh ! Heavens, what a scene did I behold 
at my first coming into the room ! The 
gcMxl creature was lying beliind the lM>lster, 
su{)porting at (mee both his child and hU 
wile. He had nothiiiir on but a thin waist- 
coat ; for his coat was spread over the ImhI, 
to supj)ly tlie want «)f blankets. When he 
rose up at my entrance, I scarce knewliiin. 
As comely a man, Mr. J(»nes, within this 
fortnijrlit as you ever Ixheld ; Mr. Niglil- 
inirjile hath seen him. His eves sunk, his 
face i)ale, with a long l)eard. His body 
shivering with cold, and worn with hunger 
too: tor my cousin says, she can hardly 
prevail uprm him to eat. He told mehim- 



sweet little felUuv, lies ill of a quinsy, in the : self in a whisper — he told me — I can't re- 
same l)ed with his mother ; for there is no | peat it — he said, he coiild not l)ear to cat 
other bed in the house. Poor little Tom- ■ the bread his cliildren wanted. And vet. 



my! I believe, Nancy, you will never see 
your favourite any more ; ibr he is really 
very ill. The rest of the chiKlren are in 
pretty good health ; but Mj)lly, I am afraid, 
will do herself an iniurv ; she is but thir- 
teen years old, Mr. Niirhtinirale, and yet, 
in my lile, I never snw a In^tter nurse : she 
tends both her mother and her brother; 
and, what is wonderful in a creature st) 
young, she sliowa all the c\\ocrf\\U\css in the 



can you believe it, giMitlemen ? in all this 
misery, his wile has as go<Kl caudle as if 
she lay-in in the midst of the greatest aHiii- 
ence : I tasted it, and I scarce ever tasted 
better. The means of procuring her this, 
he said, he believed was sent him by an 
angt^l Irom Heaven. I know not what he 
meant ; for I had not spirits enough to ask 
a single question. 

' This was a love-match, ns thcv call it. 



worliTto her mother ; and ycl I eaw \vct— \\ o\i\»\\\ ^\\v»\ \VvaX ia^ a match between 
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two beg^rs. I must indeed say, I never 
saw a touder couple ; but what is their 
fondness good for, but to torment each 
other?' — 'Indeed, mamma,' cries Nancy, 
' I have always looked on my cousin An- 
derson, (for that was her name,) as one of 
the happiest of women.' — * I am sure,' says 
Mrs. Miller, ' the case at present is much 
otherwise ; for any one might have discern- 
ed, that tiic tender consideration ot* each 
other's sutlcrinirs makes the most intolera- 
. ble part of tiieir calamity, both to the hus- 
band and the wife, compared to which, 
liunger, and cold, as they affect their own 
persons only, are scarce evils. Nay, the 
very children, the youngest, which is not 
two years old, cxceptecf, feel in Uie same 
manner ; for they are a most loving family ; 
and, if they had but a bare competency, 
would be the liappiest people in the world.' 
— ' I never saw the least sign of misery at 
her house,' replied Nancy ; ' I am sure my 
heart bleeds lor what you now tell me.' — 
' O child,' answered the mother, * she liath 
always endeavoured to make tlie best of 
every thing. They have always been in 
great distress; but, indeed, tliis a1)solutc 
ruin hatli been brought upon them by 
others. The poor man was bail for the 
villain his brother ; and, about a week ago, 
the very day before her lying-in, their goods 
were all carried away, and sold by an exe- 
cution. He sent a letter to me ot it by one 
of the bailiffs, which the villain never de- 
livered. What must lie think of my suffer- 
ing a week to pass be(t)re he heard of me ?' 

It was not with dry eyes that Jones 
heard this narrative ; when it was ended, 
he took Mrs. Miller apart with him mto 
another room, and delivering her his purse, 
in which was the sum of fifty pounds, de- 
sired her to send as much of it as she 
thought pn)per to these poor people. The 
look which Mrs. Miller gave Jones, on this 
occasion, is not easy to be dciicribed. 
She burst into a kind of agony of trans- 
port, and cried out, * Good Heavens ! is 
there such a man in the world ?' But, re- 
collecting herself, she said, ' Indeed, I know 
one such ; but can there be another ?' — * I 
hope, madam,' cries Jones, ' tliere are ma- 
ny who have common humanity : for -to 
relieve such distresses in our fellow-crea- 
tures can hardly be called more.' Mrs. 
Miller then took ten g^iineas, which were 
the utmost he c^uld prevail with her to ac- 
cept^ and said, 'She would find some means 
of conveying them early the next morning;' 
adding, ' that she had herself done some 
little matter for the poor people, and had 
not letl tliem in quite so much misery as 
she found them. 

They then returned to the parlour, where 
Nightingale expressed much concern at the 
dreadfulsituation of these wretches, whom 



indeed he knew ; for he had seen them more 
than once at Mrs. Miller's. He inveicrhed 
against the folly of making one's self liable 
for the debts ol others ; vtMited many bitter 
execrations against the brother ; and con- 
cluded with wishing something c<>uld be 
done for the unfortunate family. 'Suppose, 
madam,' said he, 'you should recommend 
them to Mr. Allworthy? Or wliat think 
you of a collection? I will give them a 
guinea with all my heart.' 

Mrs. Miller made no answer; and Nancy, ' 
to whom her mother had whispered the 
generosity of Jones, turned pale upon the oc- 
casion ; though, if either of tliem was an- 
gry with Nightingale, it was surely without 
reason. For tlie liberality of Jones, if he 
had known it, was not an example of 
which he had any obligation to follow ; and 
there are thousands who would not have 
contributed a single halt{)enny, as indeed 
he did not in effect, for he made no tender 
of any thing; and, therefore, as the others 
thought proi)er to make no demand, he 
kept his money in his pocket. 

I have in truth observed, and shall never 
have a better opportunity than at present 
to communicate my observation, that the 
world are in general divided into two opi- 
nions concerning charity, which are tne 
very reverse of each other. One party 
seems to hold, that all acts of this kind 
are to be esteemed as voluntary gills ; and 
however little you give, (if indeed no more 
than your good wishes,) you acquire a great 
degree of merit in so doing. Others, on 
the contrary, api>ear to be as firmly per- 
suaded, that beneficence is a positive duty, 
and tliat whenever the rich fall greatly 
short of their ability in relieving tne dis- 
tresses of the poor, their pitiful largesses 
are so far from being meritorious, that they 
have only performed their duty by halves, 
and are in some sense more contemptible 
tlian those who have entiri'ly neglected it. 

To reconcile these different opinions is 
not in my power. I shall only add, that 
the givers are generally of the former sen- 
timent, and the receivers are almost uni- 
versally inclined to tlie latter. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Which treats of matters qf a very different kind 
from those in the preceding chapter. 

In the evening Jones met his lady again, 
and a long conversation a^in ensued be- 
tween them ; but as it consisted only of tlie 
same onlinary occurrences as before, we 
shall avoid mentioningpnrticulars, which we 
despair of rendering agreeable to the reader; 
unless he Ls one whose devotion to the fair 
sex, like that of tlie papists to tlieir saints, 
wants to be miscd \s.>3 \SftB. ^!1A ^"v. >gv^NMS5a. 
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But I am 80 far from desiring to exhibit 
such pictures to the puhUc, that I would 
wish to draw a curtain over tliose that 
have been latclv set forth in certain Fn^ncli 
novels ; very bun^Ung copies of wiiich 
have been presented iis here, under tlie 
name of translations. 

Jones i^rew still more and more impatient 
to see Sophia ; and fuidini^, al\er repeated 
interviews with Ladv Beilaston, no likeli- 
hood of obtaining this by her means, (for, 
on tlie contrary, the lady U-i^n to treat 
even the mention of the name of Sophia 
with resentment,) he resDlved to try some 
other metluKl. He made no doubt but that 
tlie Lady Kellaston knew where his angel 
was ; so he thought it most likely that some 
of her servants should 1x3 acquaintiul with 
the same secret. Partridge, t herefore, was 
employed to get acquainted with those ser- 
vantH,'in order to fish tliis secret out of 
them. 

Few situations can be imagined more 
uneasy than that to which his p<H)r master 
was at present reduced ; for besides the 
difficulties he met witli in discovering So- 
phia, btrsides the fears he had of having 
disobliired her, and the assurance he had 
received fmm Lady Bellaston, of the reso- 
luticm which Sojihia had tjiken against him, 
and of lier having puriwsely concealed her- 
self fn)m him, wliirh he had sutFicient rea- 
son to U^lievc might be true; he had still 
a dilliculty to cond^at, which it was not in 
the power ol* his mistress to remove, how- 
ever kind her hiclination might have been. 
This was the exposing of her to In? disin- 
herited of all her fatlier's estate, the most 
inevitable consequence of their coming to- 
gether without a consent, which he had no 
hopes of ever obtaining. 

Add to all these, the many obligations 
which Lady Bellaston, whose violent fond- 
ness we can no loni^.T conceal, liad heaped 
upon him ; so that, by her means, he was 
now become one of the best dresseil mt.*n 
about town; and was not onlv relieved 
from those ridiculous distresses we have 
before mentioned, but was actually niised 
to a slate of alHuence beyond what he had 
ever known. 

Now, though there are many gentlemen 
who very well reconcile it to their con- 
sciences to |)osstrsH themselves of tin* whole 
fortune of a woman, without makint^ her 
any kind of return; yet, to a mind, the 
proprietor of which di)th n(»t deserve to Ik* 
hanged, nothing Is, I b«'lieve, more irksome 
tlian to sup{>ort love with gratitude only ; 
especially where inclination pulls the heart 
a contrarv way. Such was the unha])py 
case of Jones; lor thou«rh the virtuous 
love he l)ore to Sophia, and which left very 
Uttic aiicction tor anv other woman, had 
bcea entirely out of the question, \ve coviid 



never have been able to have made an 
adequate return to the generous passion of 
this lady, who had, indeed, been once an 
object of desire ; but was now entered at 
least into the autumn of life ; though she 
wore all tlie gayety of youtli, botJi in her 
dress and manner ; nay, she contrived still 
to maintain the roses in her cheeks ; but 
these, like flowers fjireed out of season by 
art, had none of that lively blooming frei^ 
ness witli which nature, at the proper time, 
bedecks her own prcnluctions. She had, 
besides, a certam imjierfection, which ren- 
ders some flowers, though very beautiful 
to the eye, very improi>er to be placed in 
a wilderness of sweets, and what above all 
others is most disagreeable to the breath 
of love. 

Though Jones saw all these discourage- 
ments oil the one side, he telt his oUi^- 
ti(His full as strontrly on the other; nor aid 
he less plr.inly discern the ardent passwn 
whence thtxse oUigations proceedc^d: the 
extreme violence of which, if he ^led to 
equal, he well knew the lady would tliink 
him ungratetlil; and, what is worse, he 
would have thought himself so. He knew 
the tacit consideration upcm wliich ail her 
favours were ctmlerred; and as his neces- 
sity f)l>liged him to accept them, so his ho- 
nour, he C(mclu<led, lorced him to pay the 
price. This, thereibre, he resolved to do, 
whatever misery it cost him, and to devote 
himself to her, trom that great principle ot* 
justice, by which the laws of some countries 
obligi^ a debtor, who is no otherwise capa- 
ble of discharging his debt, to become the 
slave of his creditor. 

While he was meditating on thefie mat- 
ters, he received the following note from the 
lady : 

" A very fi>olish, but a very perverse, ac- 
cident hath happiMied since our last meet- 
ing, which makes it improper I should see 
you any more at tlie usual place. I will, if 
piwsible, eontrive some other place by to- 
morrow. In the mean time, adieu !" 

This disappointment, perhaps, the reader 
may conclude was not very great ; but if 
it was, he was quickly relieved ; for in less 
than an hour al'terwards, another note was 
l)rou<rht him Irom the same hand, which 
contained as follows : — 

" I have alt*? red my mind since I wrote; 
a change which, if you are no stranger to 
the tenderest of all passions, you will not 
wonder at. I am now resolved to see you 
this evening at my own house, whatever 
may be the consequence. Come to me ex- 
actly at seven ; I dine abroad, but will be 
at home by that time. A day, I find, to 
those that sincerely love, seems longer tbiQ 
I imagined. 
\ ^' If you should accidentally W a few 
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moments before me, Ind them show you 
into the drawin^room.'' 

To confess the truth, Jones was less 
pleased with this last epistle, than he had 
Seen with the former, as he was prevented 
by it with complying with the earnest en- 
treaties of Mr. Nightingale, with whom he 
had now contracted much intimacy and 
friendship. These entreaties were to go 
with that young gentleman and his com- 
pany to a new play, which was to be acted 
that evening, and which a very larije party 
had agreed to damn, from some dislike they 
had taken to'Uie author, who was a friend 
to one of Mr. Nightingale's acquaintance. 
And this sort of fun, our hero, we are 
ashamed to confess, would willingly have 
preferred to the above kind appointment ; 
but his honour got the better of his incli- 
nation. 

Before we attend him to this intended 
interview with the lady, we think proper to 
account for both the preceding notes, as 
the reader may possibly be not a little sur- 
prised at the imprudence of Lady Bellaston, 
in bringing her lover to the very house 
where her rival was lodged. 

First, then, the mistress of the house 
where these lovers had hitherto met, and 
who had been for some years a pensioner 
to that lady, was now become a methodist, 
and had that very morning waited upon 
her ladyship, and, after rebuking her very 
severely for her past life, had positively 
declared, that she would, on no account, 
be instrumental in carrying on any of her 
affairs for the future. 

The hurry of spirits into which this ac- 
cident threw tlie lady, made her despair ol' 
possibly finding any other convenience to 
meet Jones that evening ; but, as she began 
a little to recover from her uneasinessr at 
the disappointment, she set her thoughts 
to work; when luckily it came into her 
head to propose to Sopliia to go to the 
play, which was immediatelv consented to, 
and a proper lady provided for her com- 
panion. Sirs. Honour was likewise de- 
sjMitched with Mrs. Etoff on the same 
errand of pleasure ; and thus her own house 
was left free for the safe reception of Mr. 
Jones, with whom she promised herself two 
or three hours of uninterrupted conversa- 
tion, after her return from the place where 
she dined, which was at a friend's house in 
a pretty distant part of the town, near her 
old place of assignation, where she had en- 
gaged herself before she was well apprised 
of the revolution that had happened m the 
mind and morals of her late confidant 



CHAPTER X. 

A chqiler vihkh, thmigh shorty mof drmo tewn 
from tome eyes. 

Mr. Jones was just dressed to wait on 
Lady Bellaston, when Mrs. Miller rapped 
at his door ; and, being admitted, very ear- 
nestly desired his company below stairs to 
drink tea in the parlour. 

Upon his entrance into the room, eiie 
presentlv introduced a person to him, say- 
mg, ' 1*his, sir, is my cousin, who hath 
been so greatly beholden to your goodness ; 
for which he begs to return you his sin- 
cerest thanks.' 

The man had scarce entered upon that 
speech, which Mrs. Miller had so kindly 
prefaced) when both Jones and he, looking 
steadfastly at each other, showed at once 
the utmost tokens of surprise. The voice 
of the latter began instantly to falter : and, 
instead of finishing his speech, he sunk 
down into a chair, crying, ' It is so ; I am 
convinced it is so !' 

' Bless me ! what's the meaninff of this ?' 
cries Mrs. Miller ; * you are not ffl, I hope, 
cousin ? Some water ! a dram this instantr 

•Be not frighted, madam,' cries Jones; 

* I have almost as much need of a dram as 
your cousin. We are equally surprised at 
this unexpected meeting. Your cousin is 
an acquaintance of mine, Mrs. MUler.' 

• An acquaintance I' cries the man,— 

* Oh, Heaven 1' 

*Ay, an acquamtance,' repeated Jonei, 
•and an honoured acquaintance too. When 
I do not love and honour the man who 
dares venture every thing to preserve his 
wife and children Irom instant destructioiii 
may I have a friend capable of disowning 
me in adversity.' 

• O, you are an excellent young mun^ 
cries Mrs. Miller : — ' Yes, mdeed, poor 
creature ! he hatli ventured every thing^ 
If he had not had one of the best of coasts 
tutions, it must have killed him.' 

• Cousin,' cries the man, who had now 
pretty well recovered himself, • this is ther 
angel from Heaven whom I meant. Thi» 
is he to whom, before I saw you, I owed 
the preservation of my Peggy. He it waty 
to whose generosity, every comfort, eveiy 
support, which I have procured for her, 
was owing. He is indeed the worthiesIL 
bravest, noblest, of all human beings. O 
cousin, I have obligations to this gentlemen 
of such a nature !' 

• Mention nothing of obligation^ ^^net 
Jones, eagerly ; * not a word, I insist upon 
it, not a word I' (meaning I suppose, that 
he would not have him tetray the afiair of 
the robbery to any person.^— • If, by the 
trifle you have received from me, I have 
preserved a whole family, sure plensure 
was never bought sa «]k«SK^* 
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<0, Rir!' cries the man, *I wish you 
could this instant nvc my house. If any 
persDii hail over a ri^ht to the pleasure you 
mention, I am convinced it is yourself. 
My cousin tells me, she acquainted you 
with tlie distress in which she found us. 
That, sir, is all jrreatlv removed, and chiefly 
by your troidness. — My ciiildren have now 
a bed to lie on, — and they Jiave-— they 
have — eternal hlessin<r* reward vi»u for it — 
tliey have hread to eat. ' My little b«n' is 
rcc(»vcred, my wile is out of diUi;r<T, and I 
am happy. All, all, owim; to you, sir, and 
to my cousin 1k^', one of the Ix'St of wo- 
men. Indii-d, sir, I must see ytm at my 
house. Indeed, my wife must see you, and 
thank you. My ehildren loo nuist express 
their jxnititude. — hideed, sir, they are not 
without a si'nse of their oMiiration ; hut 
what is my feelinji, when I reflect to whom 
I owe, that they are now capahle of ex- 
pressiniT their irratitude! O, sir! the little 
Fiearts, which you have warmed, had now 
been ci»ld as ice without vour assistance.' 

Here Ji»nes attenmted to jirevent theix)or 
man trom pnuieedmir; hut, indeed, the 
overllowiufj of his own heart would of itself 
have stopped his words. And now Mrs. 
Miller likewise U-Lran to pour fortli thanks- 
p villus, as well in her own name, as in 
tliat of her cousin, and concluded with sav- 
ing, ' She douhted not but such goodness 
would meet a glorious reward.' 

Jones ansAvered, *lle had been sufficiently 
rewarded already. Your cousin's ac- 
count, madam,' said he, ' Iiath given me 
a sensation more pleasing tlian I liave 
ever known. He must ho a wrt-tch, 
who is muni^ved at hearing such a story; 
how transi)orting then must !)e the thought 
of having happily acted a i)art in this scene ! 
If there are men who cannot feel the delight 
of giving liappiness to others, I sincerely 
pity thein, as they are iucapahlc of tasting 
what is, in my opinion, a greater honour, a 
bighcr interest, and a sweeter pleasure, 
than the ambitious, the avaricious, or the 
vduptuous man can ever obtain.' 

The hour of ap])ointment K'ing now 
come, Jones was forced to take a hasty 
leave, but not befl)re he had heartily sha- 
ken his friend by the hand, and desired to 
see him agjiin as soon as possible ; promis- 
ing, that he would himself take tJie first 
omwrtunity of visiting him at his ouii house. 
He then stepped into his chair, and pro- 
ceeded to Lady Bellaston's, greatly exult- 
ing in the hapfjiness which he had procured 
to this pot»r family ; nor could he forbear 
reflecting, without horror, on the dreadful 
conaequences which must have attended 
them, had he listirned rather to the voice 
of strict justice than to that of mercy, wlien 
he waB attacked on the h\sh road. 



Jones, during the whole evening, !n which 
Mr. Anderson, while he stayed, so pas- 
sionately accompanied her, that he was of* 
ten (m the the very point of mentioning 
the circumstances of tlic robberj'. How- 
ever, he luckily recollected himself, and 
avoided an indiscretion, wliich would have 
been so nmch the greater, as he knew Mrs. 
Miller to Ix? extremely strict and nice in 
her principles. He was likewise well ap- 
prisetl of the loquacity of this lady ; and 
yet such was his gratitude, that it had al- 
most got the better both of discretion and 
shame, and made him publish ttiat which 
would have defamed his own character, 
rather than omit any circumstances which 
might do the fullest honour to liis benefac- 
tor. 



CHAPTER XL 

In which the reader irttf be aurpfised, 

Mr. Jones was rather earlier than the 
time appointed, and earlier tlian the ladv; 
whose arrival was hindered, not only by tlie 
distance; of the place where she dined, but 
by some other cross accidents, very vexa- 
tious to one in her situation of mind. He 
was accordingly shown into tlie drawinjf- 
nxmi, where he had not been many minutea 
l>efbre tlie door oi)ened, and in came — no 
other than Sophia herself, who had lef\ the 
play before the end of the first act; for 
this, as we have ah*eady said, being a new 
play, at which two large parties met, the 
one to danui, and the other to applaud, a 
vit)lent uproar, and an engagement between 
the two" partitas, had so terrified our he- 
roine, that she was glad to put herself under 
the protection of a young gentleman, who 
safely conveyed her to her chair. 

As Lady Bellaston had acquainted her 
that she should not be at home till late, 
Sophia, expecting to find no one in the 
room, came hastily in, and went directly to 
a glass, wliich almost fronted her, without 
once looking towards the upper end of the 
nx)m, where the statue of Jones now stood 
motionless. In this glass it was, afler con- 
templating her own lovely face, that she 
first discovered the said statue ; when in- 
stantly turning about, she pt'rceived the 
reality of the vision: upon which she gave 
a violent scream, and scarce pre8er\'ed 
herself trom fiiintinur, till Jones was able to 
mt>ve to her, and supix)rt her in his arms. 

To paint llie kxiks or thoughts of either 
of tliese lovers is beyond my power. As 
their sensations, from their mutual silence, 
may he judged to have bet^n too big for 
their own utterance, it cannot be supposed 
that I should be able to express them ; and 
the misfortune is, that few of my readers 
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own hearts what passed at this time in 
theirs. 
After a short pause, Jones, with faltering 

accents, said * I see, madam, you are 

surprised.' :' Surprised!' answered she ; 

* Oh Heavens ! Indeed, I am suri)rised. I 
almost doubt whether you are the person 
you seem.' — * Indeed,' cries he, 'my So- 
phia — pardon me, madam, for this once 
calling you so — I am that very wretched 
Jones whom fortune, after so many disap- 
pointments, hath at last kindly conducted 
to you. Oh ! my Sophia, did you know the 
thousand torments I have 8uflere<l in this 
lon«;, fruitless pursuit.' — 'Pursuit of whom?' 
said Sophia, a little recollectinor herself, and 
assimiin^ a reserved air. — * Can you be so 
cruel to ask that question?' cries Jones. 

* Need I sa v, of vou ?' — ' Of me !' answered 
Sophia : ' hath Mr. Jones then any such 
]ni}K)rtant business with me ?' — * To some, 
madam,' cries Jimes, 'this might seem an 
important business,' (giving her the pocket- 
book.) * I hope, madam, you will find it of 
the same value, as when it was lost.' So- 
phia took the pockt^t-book, and was going 
to speak, when he intemipted her, thus: — 
*Let us not, I beseech you, lose one of 
these precious moments which fortune hath 
80 kindly sent us. O my Sophia ! I liave 
business of a much superior kind. Thus, 
on my knees, let me ask your pardon.' — 

* My pardon,' cries she : ' Sure, sir, after 
what IS passed — ^you cannot expect, after 
what I have lieard.' — ' I scarce know what 
I say,' answered Jones. ' By Heavens ! I 
scarce wish you should pardon me. O, 
my Sophia ! henceforth never cast away a 
thought on such a wretch as I am. • If any 
remembrance of me should ever intrude to 
give a moment's uneasiness to tliat tender 
Bosom, think of my unworthiness ; and let 
the remembrance of what passed at Upton 
blot me for ever from vour mind.' 

So|^hia stood trembling all this while. 
Her lace was whiter than snow, and her 
heart was thmbbing through her stays. 
But at the mention of Upton, a blush arose 
in her cheeks, and her eyes, which before 
she hail sciirce lifted up, were turnt'd uimmi 
Jones with a glance of disdain. He under- 
stood this silent reproach, and n^plied to it 
thus : ' O my Sophia ! my only love! you 
cannot hate or des])ise me more for what 
happened there, than I do mvself: but yet 
do me the justice to think, that my heart 
was never unfaithful to you — that had no 
share in the folly I was guilty of: it was 
even then unalterably yours. Though I 
despaired of possessing you, nay, almost of 
ever seeing you more, I doted still on 
vour charming idea, and could seriously 
love no other woman. But if my heart 
had not l)een engasred, she, into whose 
oompany I accidentally fell at that cursed 
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place, was not an object of serious love. 
Believe me, my angel, I have never seen 
her from that day to this : and never in- 
tend, or desire, to see her again.' 

Sophia, in her heart, was very glad to 
hear this ; but forcing into her lace an air 
of more coldness than she had yet assumed, 
' Why,' said she, ' Mr. Jones, do you take 
the trouble to make a defence where you 
are not accused ? If I thought it worth wliile 
to accuse you, I have a charge of an un- 
pardonable nature indeed.' — ' What is it, 
lor Heaven's sake ?' answered Jones, trem- 
bling and pale, expecting to hear of his 
amour with Lady Bellaston. 'Oh,' said 
she, ' how is it possible ? Can every thing 
noble, and every thing base, be lodged to- 
gelhar in the same bosom?' Lady Bellas- 
toi^and the ignominious circumstance of 
having been kept, rose again in his mind, 
and stimfied his mouth from any reply. 
' Could 1 have expected,' proceeded Sopnia, 
' such treatment Jrom you ? Nay, from wjy 
gentleman, from any man of honour? To 
nave my name traduced in public ; in inns, 
among tlie meanest vulgar ! To have any 
little favours that my unguarded heart may 
have too lightly betrayed me to grant, 
boasted of there ! Nay, even to hear that 
you had been forced to fly from my love !' 

Nothing could equal Jones's surprise at 
these words of Sophia ; but yet, not being 
guilty, he was much less emlmrrassed how 
to defend hunself, than if she had touched 
that tender string, at which his conscience 
had been, alarmed. By some examination, 
he presently found, tliat her supposing him 
guilty of so shocking an outrage against 
his love and lier reputation, was entirely 
owing to Partridge's talk at the inns, before 
landlords and servants; for Sophia con- 
fessed to him, it was from them that she 
received her intelligence. He had no very 
great difficulty to make her l»elieve that he 
was entirely mnocent of an ofience so fo- 
reign to his character ; but she had a greit ^ 
deal to hinder him from going instant^ ' 
home and putting Partridge to death, whiOB 
iie more than once swore he would dow 
This point being cleared up, they soon ^ 
f()und themst^lves so well pleased with each 
other, that Jones quite forgot he had began 
the conversation with conjuring lier to give 
up all thoughts of him ; and she was m a 
temper to have given ear to a petition of a 
very dillerent nature ; for before they were 
aware, they had both gone so far, mat he 
let fall some words that sounded like a pro- 
posal of marriage. To which she replied, 
' That, did not her duty to her father for- 
bid her to follow her ow'n inclinations, ruin 
with him would be more welcome to her, 
than the most affluent fortune with another 
man.' At the mention of the word ruin, he 
started, let dro^ bfct Vaiwi^^Xvtf^Xsfc'^^'^ 
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for dome time, and Rtrikin^; his hreust with 
his own, cried on I, ' Oh, Sophia ! cnn I then 
ruin thee ? No ! by Heavens, no ! I never 
will act so base a part. Dearest S«>phia, 
whatever it costs me, I will rtunnuicc you : 
I will give you up : I will tear all such liojx's 
from my heart as are inconsistent with y«nir 
real good. My love I will i*ver retain, hut 
it shall be in Kill'nce; it shall 1)e at a ilistanre 
from you ; it shall l>e in some Ibreiirn land; 
fn»m 'whence no voice, no siirh of my de- 
spair, shall ever reach and ilisturb your 
cars. Ami whm I am dca«r — He wouKl 
have gone on, hut was sio|)|H*d hv a fliuxl 
of tears, which Sophia let tall in Ins liasom, 
upon which she leaned, without U'lnir able 
to s])eak one wt)rd. He ki«s«.Ml them olK 
wliich, tor sonie moments, she allowciyiim 
to do without any R\»«istance; but ihc^rc- 
collectini; herself, pently withilrew t»ut of 
his arms ; and, to turn the discourse Irom 
a subject too tcniler, and Avhich she lound 
she couhl n(»t su])j)4)rt, iK'thoujjht herself to 
ask him a question she never had time to 
put to him b<*fi)re — * How he came into that 
n>om?' He bvtrJin to stanmier, and would, 
in all pn>bability, liave nii*ic<l her suspi- 
cions by the answer he was ^»inir to tnve, 
when, at once, tlic door opened, and in 
came Lady Bcllnston. 

Having advana^d a few steps, and secin£r 
Jones and S(>i)hia toother, she s\iddenly 
stopped ; when, at\er a pause of a few mo- 
ments, recollectin£f herself, with admirable 
presence of mind, she said, though with 
sufTicicnt indications of surprises both in 
voice and countenance, 'I thouirht. Miss 
Western, you had been at the playr' 

Thoujrh Sophia had no op]>ortunlty of 
learning of Jones by what nnrans lie had 
discovered )ht, yet as she had n(»t the least 
suspicion of the real truth, or that Jones 
and Lady Bellaston were acquainted, so she 
was very little confounded; and the less, as 
the ladv had, in all their ccmversations on 
the subject, entirely taken her siile asainst 
her father. With very little hesitation, 
therefore, she went throucrh the whole story 
of what had hapiM*ned at the playhouse, and 
the cause of her hasty return. 

The length of this narnitive ffave Lady 
Bellaston an opportunity of m Hying her 
spirits, and of considerinii i" what manner 
to acl. And as the lx»haviour of Sophia 
pave her hopes that Jones had not b< strayed 
ner, she put on an air of in>od humour, and 
sairi, * I should not have })n»kcn in so ab- 
ruptly upon you. Miss Western, if I had 
known you had C4>mpany.' 

Lady Bellaston lixed her eyes on Sophia 
whilst she spoke these words. To wliich 
that poor young la«ly, having her face over- 
spread with blushes and confusion, an- 
swered, in a Btammer\i\g voice, * 1 am sure. 



your ladyship's company' — *I hope, it 
least,' cries Lady Bellaston, 'I interrupt no 
business.' — *No, madam,' answered So- 
phia; ' our business was at an end. Your 
ladyship may be pleased to remember, I 
have often mentioned the loss of my pocket- 
In M»k, which this gentleman, having veiy 
luckily limnd, was so kind to return it to 
me with the bill in it.' 

Jones, ever since the arri\7kl of Lady 
Bellaston, had l>een ready to sink with fear. 
He sat kicking his heels, playing with his 
tingi^rs, and hoiking more like a llwl, if it 
lie possible, than a young booby squire, 
when he is first intnxluced into a polite as- 
sendilv. He beiran, however, now to re- 
cover himself; and taking a hint from the 
l>eh:iviour of Lady Bellaston, who he saw, 
did not intend to claim any acquaintance 
with him, he resolved as entirely to affect 
the stranger on his part. He said, *Ever 
since he liad the pocket-book in his posses- 
sion, he had used (rreat diligence in inqiu- 
ring out the lady wht)sc name was writ in 
it ; Imt never till that day could be so fo^ 
tunate to discover her.' 

biopliia had, indeed, mentioned the losa 
of her pocket-Uxik Xo Lady Bellaston; but 
as Jones, for some reason or other. Lad 
never once hinted to lier that it w*as in his 
posst^ssion, she U'lieved not one syllable of 
what Sophia now said, and wonderfully 
admirt^d the extreme quickness of the younlj 
lady, in inventing such an excuse. The 
reason of Sophia s leaving the playhouse 
met with no l^etter credit ; and, though she 
C4mld not account ll»r the meeting bt'iween 
tht\s4! two lovers, she was firmly persuaded 
it was ;iot accidental. 

With an affected smile, therefore, she 
said — * Indeed, Miss Western, you have 
had very ijood luck in recovering your 
money. Not only as it fl'U into the hands 
of a gtmtleman ot honour, but as he hap- 
p^'iied to discover to whom it belonged. I 
tjiink you would not consent to have it ad- 
vert if^ed. It was great good fortune, sir, 
that you found out to whom the note be- 
hmifed.' 

* O, madam,' cries Jones, * it was enck"»sed 
in a j)ocket-lx)ok, in which the young lady's 
name was written.* 

*That was very fortunate, indeed,' cries 
the ladv ; ' and it was no less so, that you 
heard Miss Western was at my liouse; for 
she is very httle knt)wn.' 

Jones had at leni^th perfectly recovered! 
his spirits; and as he e^uiceived he had now 
an opportunity of satisfying Sophia, as to 
the (piestion she had asked liim just before 
Lady Bellaston came in, he proceeded 
thus: * Why, madam,' answered he, 'it was 
by the luckiest chance imaginable I made 
tliis discovery. 1 was mentioning what I 
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other ni^ht, to a lady at the masquerade, 
who tola me, she helievcd she knew wliere 
I might ^ee Miss Western ; and if I would 
come to lier house the next morning, she 
would inform me. I went accordinc^ to her 
appointment, hut she was not atliome; 
nor could I ever meet with her till this 
morning, when she directed me to your 
ladyship's house. I came accordingly, and 
did myself the honour to ask for your lady- 
ship ; and upon my saying tliat I had very 
particular business, a servant showed me 
mto this room : where I had not been long 
before the young bdy returned from the 
play.' 

Upon his mentioning the masquerade, he 
looked very slily at Lady Bellaston, without 
any fear of being remarxed by Sophia ; for 
she was visibly too much confounded to 
make any observations. Tliis hint a little 
alarmed the lady, and she was silent ; when 
Jones, who saw the agitationsi. of Sophia's 
mind, resolved to take the only method of 
relieving her, which was by retiring : but 
beibre lie did this, he said, ' I believe, ma- 
dam, it is customary to give some reward 
on these occasions; — ^I must insist on a 
very high one for my honesty ; — it is, ma- 
dam, no less than the honour of being i)er^ 
mitted to pay another visit here.' 

* Sir,' replied the lady, * I make no doubt 
that you are a gentleman, and mv doors 
are never shut to people of fashion. 

Jones then, after proper ceremonials, de- 
parted, higlily to his own satisfaction, and 
no less to that of Sophia ; who was terribly 
alarmed lest Lady Bellaston should discover 
what she knew already but too well. 

Upon the stairs, Jones met his old ac- 
quaintance, Mrs. Honour, who, notwith- 
standing ail she had said against him, was 
now so well-bred as to behave with great 
civility. This meeting proved indeed a 
lucky circumstance, as he communicated to 
her the house where he lodged, with which 
Sophia was unacquainted. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

In tohkh the thirteenth book it concluded. 

The elegant Lord Shaftsb#y somewhere 
objects to telling too nmch truth ; by whicli 
it may be fairly inferred, that, in some 
cases, to lie is not only excusable, but com- 
mendable. 

And surely there are no persons who 
may so properly challenge a right to this 
commendable deviation from truth, as 
young women in the affair of love ; for 
which tliey may plead precept, education, 
and, above all," the sanction, nay, I may 
say, the necessity, of custom ; by which 
they are restrained, not from submitting to 
the honest impulses of nature, (for that 
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would be a foolish prohibition^ but from 
owning them. 

We are not, therefore, ashamed to say, 
that our herf)ine now pursued the dictates 
of the above-mentioned right honourable 
philosopher. As she was i)erfi:ctly satisfied, 
then, that Ladv Bellaston was ignorant of 
the person of Jones, so she determined to 
keep lier in that ignorance, though at the 
expense of a little nbbiug. 

Jones had not been long gone, before 
Lady Bellaston cried, ' Upon my word, a 
good pretty young fellow : I wonder who 
he is ; for I don't remember ever to have 
seen his face before.' 

'Nor I neither, madam,' cried Sophia* 
' I must say he behaved very handsomely 
in relation to my note.' 

' Yes ; and he is a very handsome fel- 
low,' said the lady : ' don't you ttunk so ?' 

' I did not take much notice of him,' an- 
swered Sophia ; ' but I thought he seemed 
rather awkward, and ungentecl than other* 
wise.' 

* You are extremely right,' cries Lady 
Bellaston : ' you aay see, by his manner, 
that he hath not kept good company. Nay^ 
notwithstanding his returning your note, 
and refusing the reward, I almost question 
whether he is a gentleman. I have always 
observed there is a something in persons 
well-born, which others can never acquire. 
I think I will give orders not to be at home 
to him.' 

' Nay, sure, madam,' answered Sophia, 
' one can't 8usi)ect after what he hath done; 
— ^besides, if your ladyship observed him, 
there was an elegance in his discourse, a 
delicacvi a prettmess of expression, that, 
that — ^' 

'I confess,' said Lady Bellaston, Hhe 

fellow hath words ^And indeed, Sophia^ 

you must Ibrgive me, indeed you must,' 

' I forgive your ladyship '.' said Sophia. 

*Yes, indeed you must!' answered she, 
laugliing ; ^forl liad a horrible suspicion 

when 1 first came into the room ^I vow 

you must forgive it ; but I suspected it was 
Mr. Jones himself.' 

'Did your ladyship, indeed?' cries So- 
phia, blushing, and affecting a laugh. 

' Yes, I vow I did,' answered she. * I 
can't imagine what put it into my head ; 
for, give the fellow riis due, he was gen- 
teelly dressed ; which, I think, dear Sophv, 
is not commonly the case with your friend.' 

* This raillery,' cries Sophia, * is a little 
cniel. Lady Bellaston, after my promise to 
your ladysliip.' 

' Not at all, child,' said the lady ; ' it 
would have been cruel before; but ailer 
you promised me never to marry without 
your father's consent, in which you know 
is implied your giving up Jones, sure you 
can bear a little raiUen «^^\»w®*^''*^^^*^ 
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was pardonable enou^ in a youns sriH in 
the country, and of which you tell me vou 
have eo entirely got the "better. What 
must I think, my dear Sophy, if you can- 
not bear a little ridicule even on Itis dress ? 
I shall begin to fear you arc very far gone 
indeed ; and almost question wbctlier you 
have dealt ingenuously with me.' 

Mndeed, madam,' cries Sophia, *vour 
ladyship mistakes me, if you imagine t had 
any concern on his account.' 

*0n his account!' answered the ladv: 
' vou must have mistaken me : I went no 
farther than his dress ; tor I would not in- 

J'ure your taste by any other comparison, 
don't imagine, my dear Sophy, if your 
Mr. Jones had been such a fellow as this — ' 

' I thouglit,' says Sophia, * your ladyship 
had allowed him to be handsome.' 

*Whom, prav?' cried the lady, hastily. 

* Mr. .lones,* answrrod Sophia ; — and 
immedintelv nrc«>llecting herself, 'Mr. Jones! 
no, no ! I ask y«)ur pardon ; — ^I mean the 
gentleiiinn who was just now here.' 

' O Sophy ! Sophy i cries tlie lady ; * tliis 
Mr. Jones, I am afraid, «Btiil runs in your 
head.' 



' Then, upon my honour, madam,' raid 
Sophia, ' Mr. Jones is as entirely indif^ 
ent to me, as the gentleman who just novr 
leO us.' 

* Upon my honour,' said Lady Bellaston, 
* I believe it. F'orgive me, therefore, a 
little innocent raillery ; but 1 promise you I 
will never mention his name any more.' 

And now the two ladies separated, in- 
finitely more to the delight of Sophia than 
of liddy Bellaston, who would willingly 
have tormented her rival a little longer, had 
not business of more importance called ber 
away. As for Sophia, ner mind was not 
perfectly easy under this first practice of 
deceit; upon which, when she retired to 
her chamber, she reflected with the*highest 
uneasiness and conscious shame. Nor 
could the peculiar hardship of her situa- 
tion, and the necessity of the case, at all 
reconcile her mind to her conduct ; for the 
frame of her mind was too delicate to bear 
tlie thought of having been guilty oft 
falseh(K>d, however qualified by circum- 
stances. Nor did this thought once sufler 
her to close her eyes during tlie whole suc- 
ceeding night. 
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CHAPTER I. 

•An uamf to prove that an author will writf. the bet- 
terfor haimg Bome knowledge of the subject on 
which he writes. 

As several gentlemen in these times, by 
the wonderful Torce of genius only, without 
the least assistance of learning, (perhaps, 
without being well able to read,) have made 
a considerable figure in the republic of let- 
ters, the modern critics, I am told, have 
lately begun to assert, that all kind of learn- 
ing IS entirely useless to a writer ; and, in- 
deed, no other than a kind of fetters on the 
natural sprightliness and activity of tlie 
imagination, which is thus weighed down, 
and prevented from soaring to those high 
flights which otherwise it would be able to 
reach. 

This doctrine, I am afraid, is, at present, 
carried much too far; for why sliould writ- 
ing difler so much from all other arts? 
Tlic nimbleness of a dancing-mnster is not 
at all prejudiced by being taught to move; 
nor doth any mechanic, I believe, exercise 
his tools tlie worse by having learned to use 
them. For my own part, I cannot cowccWt 



that Homer or Virgil would have written 
with more fire, if, instead of being masters of 
all the learning of their times, they had been 
as ignorant as most of the authors of the 
present age. Nor do I believe that aU the 
imagination, fire, and judgment of Pitt, 
could have produced those orations that 
have made tlie senate of England, in these 
our times, a rival in eloquence to Greece 
and Rome, if he had not been so well read 
in the writings of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
as to have transferred their whole spirit 
into his speedy, and with their spirit, tSieir 
knowledge to<ff 

I would not here be understood to insist 
on the same fund of learning in any of my 
brethren, as Cicero persuades us is nece^ 
sary to the composition of an orator. On 
the conlrar\% very little reading is, I con- 
ceive, necessary to the poet, less to the 
critic, and the least of all to the politician* 
For the first, perhaps, Byshe's Art of Po- 
etry, and a few of our motlern poets, miy 
snfiici'; for the second, a moderate heapof 

[)lays ; and, for the last, an indiifcrcnt col- 
cction oC political journals. 
To say the truth, I require no more thin 
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that a man should have some little know- 
ledge of the subject on which he treats, ac- 
cording to the old maxim of law, Quam 
quuque norit ariem in ea te ezereeat. With 
this alone, a writer mav sometimes do tole- 
rably well ; and, indeed, without this all the 
other learning in the world will stand him 
in little stead. 

For instance, let us suppose that Homer 
and Virgil, Aristotle ana Cicero, Thucy- 
dides ana Livy, could have met all together, 
and have clubbed tlieir several talents to 
have composed a treatise on the art of 
dancing : I believe it will be readily agreed 
they could not have equalled the excellent 
treatise which Mr. Essex hath given us on 
that subject, entitled. The Rudiments of 
ffenteel Education. And, indeed, should 
uie excellent Mr. Broughton be prevailed 
on to set fist to paper, and to complete the 
above-said rudiments, by delivering down 
the true principles of athletics, I question 
whether the world will have any cause to 
lament, that none of the great writers, 
either ancient or modem, have ever treated 
about that noble and useful art 

To avoid a multiplicity of examples in so 
plain a case, and to come at once to my 
pomt, I am apt to conceive, that one re»" 
son why many Elnglish writers have total- 
ly failed in describing the manners of upp^r 
life, may possibly be, that, in reality, they 
know nothing ot' it. 

This is a knowledge unhappily not in 
the pt)wer of many authors to arrive at 
Books will give us a very imperfect idea of 
it ; nor will the stage a much better : the 
fine gentleman, formed upon reading the 
former, will almost always turn out a pe- 
dant ; and he who forms himself upon the 
latter, a coxcomb. 

Nor are the characters drawn from these 
models better supported. Vanburgh and 
Congreve copied nature: but they who 
copy them, draw as unlike the present age, 
as Hogarth would do if he was to paint a 
rout or a drum in tlie dresses of Titian and 
of Vandyke. In short, imitation here will 
not do the business. The picture must be 
aAer nature hersell*. A true knowledge of 
the world is gauied only by conversation, 
and the manners of every rank must be 
seen, in order to be known. 

Now it happens tliat this higher order of 
mortals is not to be seen, like 3A the rest of 
the human species, for nothing, in the 
streets, shops, and coffee-houses : nor are 
they shown, like the upper rank of animals, 
for so much a-piece. In short, this is a 
sight to which no persons are admitted, 
witliout one or other of these qualifications, 
viz. cither birth or fortune, or, what is 
equivalent to both, the honourable profes- 
sion of a gamester. And, very unluckily 
for the world, persons so qualiiied very 



seldom care to take upon themselves the 
bad trade of writing ; which is generallj 
entered upon by tlie lower and poorer sort, 
as it is a trade which many think requires 
no kind of stock to set up with. 

Hence those strange monsters in lace 
and embroidery, in siISb and brocades, with 
vast wigs and hoops, which, under the 
name of lords and ladies, strut the stage, 
to the ^at delight of attorneys and their 
clerks in the pit, and of the citizens and 
their apprentices in the galleries; and which 
are no more to be found in real life, than 
the centaur, the chimera, or any otlier crea- 
ture of mere fiction. But, to let my reader 
into a secret, this knowledge of upper life, 
though very necessary for preventing mis- 
takes, is no very great resource to a writer 
whose province is comedy, or that kind of 
novels which, like this I am writing, is of 
the comic class. 

What Mr. Pope says of women, is very 
applicable to most in this station, who are 
indeed so entirelv made up of form and 
affectation, that they have no character at 
all, at least, none which appears. I will 
venture to say, the highest liie is much the 
dullest, and affords very little humour or 
entertainment The various callings in 
lower spheres produce the great variety of 
humorous characters; whereas here, ex- 
cept among the few who arc engaged in 
the pursuit of ambition, and the fewer still 
who have a relish for pleasure, all is vanity 
and servile imitation. Dressing and cards, 
eating and drinking, bowing and courtesy- 
in^, make up the ousiness of their lives. 

Some there are, however, of this rank, 
upon whom passion exercises its tyranny, 
and hurries them far bevond the bounos 
which decorum prescribes ; of these, the 
ladies are as much distinguished by their 
noble intrepidity, and a certain superior 
contempt or reputation, from the frail ones 
of meaner dcOTee, as a virtuous woman of 
quality is by the elegance and delicacy of 
her sentiments from the honest wife of a 
yeoman or shopkeeper. Lady Bellaston 
was of this intrepid character; but let not 
my country readers conclude from her, that 
this is the general conduct of women of 
fashion, or that we mean to represent them 
as such. They might as well suppose, 
that every clergyman was represented by 
Thwackum, or every soldier by Ensign 
Northerton. 

There is not, indeed, a greater error, 
than that which universally prevails among 
the vulgar, who, borrowing their opinion 
from some ignorant satirists, have affixed 
the character of lewdness to these times. 
On the contrary, I anr convinced there 
never was less of love intrigue carried on 
among persons of condition, than now. 
Our present wQ«DwwlVaN^'Vft«tw^3K^'^^*\s^ 
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their mothers to fix tlicir tliou^rhts only on 
ambition and vanity, and to despite; tlic 
pleasures of love as unworthy their recrjird ; 
and being afterwards, by the can' of such 
mothers, married witiiout having hus- 
bands, t[u*y seem pretty wtll eoniirmed in 
the justness of those sentiments ; whence 
they content themstlvcs, for the dull re- 
mamder of life, with the pursuit of more 
innocent, but, I am afraid, more childish 
amusements ; the l>are mention of which 
would ill suit with the dimity of this his- 
tory. In my humble opimon, the true cha- 
racteristic of the present Ix^au monde is 
rather i'olly than vice, and the only epithet 
whicli it deserves is tliat of frivolous. 



CHAPTER II. 

Contaimng letUrt and oihtr matltrt which cUtend 

amours, 

m 

JovES had not l>een long at home, before 
he received the following letter : 

" I was never more surprise*! than when 
I found vou was jrone. When vou lel\ the 
roimi, I little imagined you mtended to 
have lell the house without seeing mc 
again. Your behaviour is all of a piece, 
and convinces mc how nmch I ought to 
df'spise a heart which can dote upon an 
idiot ; thougli I know not whether I sliould 
not admire her cunning more than her sim- 
plicity ; wonderful hoth ! For though she 
understood not a word of what passed be- 
tween us, yet she had the skill, the assu- 
rance, the what shall I call it ? to deny 

to my face, that she knows you, or ever 
uw you before. Was thist a scheme laid 
between you, and have you bt^en base 
enough to betray me ? O, how I despise 
her, you, and all the world, but chiefly my- 
self! for 1 dare not write what I should 

aflerwards run mad to read ; but remem- 
ber, I can detest as violently as I have 
loved." 

Jones had but little time given him to 
reflect on this letter, before a second was 
bnnight him from the same hand; and this, 
likewise, we shall set down in the precise 
words. 

" When you consider the hurry of spirits 
in which I must have written, you cannot be 
surprised at any expressions in my former 
note. Yet, perha^xs, on reflection, they 
were rather too warm. At least I would, 
if possible, think all owing to the odious 
plavhouse, and to the impertinence of a 
lool, which detained me beyond my ap- 
pointment How easy is it to think well 
of those we love ? Perhaps you desire I 
should think so. I have resolved to see 
you Uhnight; so come to mcutimei^AaLVdY, 



" P. 8, I have ordered to be at home 
to none but yourself. 

" P. S. Mr. Jones will imagine I shall 
assist him in his defence ; lor I believe 
he cannot desire to impose on me 
more than I desire to impose on myself 

" P, S. Come immediately.'* 

To the men of intrigue I refer the deter- 
mination, whether the angry or the tender 
letter gave the greatest uneasiness to Jones. 
Certam it is, he had no violent inclinatk>a 
to i)ay any more visits that evening, unless 
to one single person. However, he thought 
his honour engaged; and had not this been 
motive sufficient, he would not have ven- 
tured to hl5w the temper of Lady Bellas- 
ton into that flame of which he had reason 
to think it susceptible, and of which he 
feared the consequence might be a dis- 
covery to Sophia, which he dreaded. After 
some discontented walks, therelbre, about 
the room, he was preparing to depart, 
when the lady kindly prevented him, not 
by another letter, but by her own presence. 
She entered tlie room very disordered in 
her dress, and very discomposed in her 
looks, and threw herself mto a chair, where, 
having recovered her breatii, she said: 
* You see, sir, when women have gone one 
length too far, they will stop at none. If 
any person would have sworn this to me i 
week Jigo, I would not have believed it of 
myself.^ 

' I hope, madam,' said Jones, * my charm- 
ing Lady Belhiston will be as difficult to 
believe any thing against one who is eo 
sensible oi the many obligations she hath 
conferred uwm him.^ — * Indeed!' says she; 
*" sensible oi obligations ! Did I expect to 
hear such cold language from Mr. Jones P 
— ' Pardon me, my dear angel,' said he, * if, 
after tJie letters I have received, tiie terrors 
of your anger, though I know not how I 
have deserved it — *And have I then,' 
says she, with a smile, * so angry a counte- 
nance? Have I really brought a chiding 
face wuth me?' — *If tliere oe honour in 
man,' said he, 4 have done nothing to merit 
your anger. You remember the appoint- 
ment you sent me. I went in pursuance — ^ 
' I beseech you,' cried she, * do not run 
tiirough the odious recital. Answer me 
but one question, and I shall be easy.— 
Have you not betrayed my honcmr to her :* 
Jones fell upon his knees, and began to 
utter the most violent protestations^ when 
Partridge came dancing 'and capering into 
the room, like one drunk with joy, crying 
out, * She's found ! She's found I — Here, sir, 
here ; she's here ! Mrs. Honour is upon the 
stairs.' — ' Stop her a moment,' cries Jones. 
' Here, madam, step behind tlie bed : I have 
no other room, nor closet, nor place oo 
\e,Qi\!Ei \.Q \aj\<^ ^v^m ul: sure never was so 
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daxnn'd an accident' — ' Damn'd indeed !' 
said the lady, as she went to her place cyfcon- 
cealment ; and presently afterwards in came 
Mrs. Honour. ' Hey day,' says she, ' Mr. 
Jones, what's the matter? That impudent 
rascal, your servant, would scarce let me 
come up stairs. I hope he hath not the same 
reason to keep me from you as he had at Up- 
ton. I supjwse you liardly expected to sec 
me ; but you have certainly Iwwitched my 
lady I Poor, dear youno* lady ! To be sure, I 
loves her as tenderly as if she was mv own sis- 
ter. Lord have mercy upon you,iifyou don't 
make her a good husband ; and, to be sure, 
if you do not, nothintr can be bad enouji^h 
for you.' Jones begged her o^ly to whis- 
per, ibr that there was a lady dying in the 
next room. *A lady!' cries she; *ay, I 
suppose one of your ladies. O, Mr. Jones, 
there are too many of them in the world ; 
I believe we are got into the house of one ; 
for my Lady Bellsuston, I darst to say, is no 
better than she should be.' — ' Hush ! hush !' 
cries Jones; 'every word isoverheard in the 
next room.' — ' I don't C4ire a fartliing,' cries 
Honour; ' I speaks no scandal of any one ; 
but, to be sure, the servants make no scru- 
ple of saying as how her ladyship meets 
men at another plac, where the house goes 
under the name of a poor gentlewoman ; 
but her ladyship pays the rent, and many's 
the good thing besides, they say, she hath 
of her.' Here Jones, after expressing the 
utmost uneasiness, offered to stop her 
mouth: — * Hey day! why sure, Mr. Jones, 
you will let me speak; I speaks no scandal, 
for I only says what I heard from others — 
and, thinks t to myself, much g(N)d may it 
do to the gentlewoman with her riches, if 
she comes Dy it iu such a wicked manner. 
To be sure, it is better to be [)oor and ho- 
nest.' — *The servants are villains,' cries 
Jones, * and abuse tlieir lady unjustly.' — 

• Ay, to be sure, servants are always vil- 
lains ; and so my lady says, and wonH hear 
a word of it.' — * No, I am convinced,' says 
Jones, *my Sophia is above listening to 
such base scandal.' — ' Nay, 1 believe it is no 
scandal, neither,' cries Honour; * tor why 
should she meet men at another house ? It 
can never be for any frood : for if she had 
a lawful design of being courted, as to be 
sure any lady may lawfully give her com- 
pany to men on that account; why, where 
can be the sense?' — * I protest,' cries Jones, 

* I can't hear all this of a lady of such ho- 
nour, and a relation of Sophia; besides, you 
will distract the poor lady in tlie next room. 
Let me entreat you to walk with me down 
stairs.' — *Nay, sir, if you won't let me 
speak, I have done. Aere, sir, is a letter 
from my young lady, — what would some 
men give to have this ? But, Mr. Jones, I 
think you arc not over and above generous; 
and yet I have*heard some ser\'ant8 aay— 



but I am ture you will do me the justice to 
own I never saw the colour of your mo- 
ney.' Here Jones hastily took the letter, 
and presently aAer slipped five pieces into 
her hand. He then returned a thousand 
thanks to his dear Sophia, in a whisper, and 
begged her to leave him to read her letter; 
she presently departed, not without ex- 
pressing much grateful sense of his gene- 
rosity. 

Lady Bellaston now came from behind 
the curtain. How shall I describe her 
rage ? Her tongue was at first incapable 
of utterance ; but streams of fire darted 
from her eyes ; and well indeed they might, 
for her heart was all in a flame. And now, 
as soon as her voice found way, instead of 
expressing any indignation against Honour 
or her own servants, she began to attack 
poor Jones. * You see,' said she, * what I 
have sacrificed to you ! my reputation ! my 
honour, — gone for ever ! And what return 
have I found ? Ne^ected, slijzhted for a 
country girl, for an idiot.' — ' Wliat neglect, 
madam, or what slight,' cries Jones, Oiave 
I been guilty of?' — ' Mr. Jones,' said she, 
* it is in vain to dissemble ; if you will make 
me easy, you must entirely give her up ; 
and, as a proof of your intention, show me 
the letter.' — *What letter, madam?' said 
Jones. * Nay, surely,' said she, * you can- 
not have the confidence to deny your 
having received a letter by tlie ■ hands of 
that tmllop.' — *And can your ladyship,' 
cries he, ' ask of me what i must part with 
my honour before I grant ? have I acted 
in such a manner by your ladyship ? Could 
I be guilty of betraying this poor innocent 
girl to you, what secunty could you have, 
that I should not act the same part by your- 
self? A moment's reflection will, 1 am 
sure, convince you, that a man with whom 
the secrets of a lady are not safe, must be 
the most contoDaptiblc of wretches.' — * Very 
well,' said she ; < I need not insist on your 
becoming this contemptible wretch in your 
own opinion; for tlie inside of the letter 
could inform me of nothing more than I 
know already. I see the footing you are 
upon.' Here ensued a long conversation, 
which the reader, who is not too curioua, 
will thank me for not inserting at length. 
It shall suffice, therefore, to inform iiim, 
that Lady Bellaston grew more and more 
pacified, and at length believed, or affected 
to believe, his protestations, that his meet- 
ing with Sophia that evening was merely 
accidental^ and every other matter which 
the reader already knows ; and which, at 
Jones set before her iu tlie strongest light, 
it is plain that she had in reality no reaaon 
to be angry with him. 

She was not, however, in her heart, per- 
fectly satisfied witli his refusal to show hec 
the leUfcT \ w> ^<i^X ^x^ 's^^ v^ ^^ ^«wwifc. 
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reason, when it arguea agiinst our prevnil- 
iiig passioiiB. She was, indeed, well con- 
vinced that Sophia possessed the firiit place 
in Jones's aHectinns; and yet, liaushty 
and amorous as this Udy was, she suhznil- 
ted Bt last tu bear tlic second place ; or, to 
express it more projieriy in a legal phrase, 
was contented with the possessioo of that 
ofnhich another woman tiad the reversion. 

Jt was at length a(,Tced, that Jones siiould 
Itir the future visit at the house : for that 
Sophia, her maid, and ail the servants, 
would place these visits to the account of 
Sophia; and tliat she herself would be con- 
sidered as the person imposed upon. 

This sclicnic was contrived by the Indy, 
and liighly relisheil by Junes, who was in- 
deed gfad to have a prospect of pceiu>; his 
Sophia at any rate; and the lady herself 



The next day was appointed for the first 
visit ; and then, after proper ceremonials, 
the Lady Bellaston returned home. 



CHAPTER III. 

Conloinnii' varima malitn. 

JoMU was no sooner alone, than he ea- 



have reason to think you intt;nd coming 
Vhere again, I have sent Hnnour, though so 
late at night, as she tells me she knows 
your lodpingB, to prevent you. I cliarge 
you, by al! the regard you hove for me, not 
to think of visiting here ; for it will cer- 
tainly be discovered ; nay, 1 altnuat doubt, 
from some things which liave dropped fn)m 
her ladyship, that she is out already witb- 
nut some suspicion. Something lavourable 
perhaps may hap|K-n ; we must wait with 
patience ; but 1 once more entreat you, if 
you liave any concern for my cqse, do not 
think of returning hither." 

This letter administered the same kind 
of consulation to poor Jones, which Job for- 
merly received (roni his friends. Besides 
disappointing all the hi>|)es which he pnv 
mised ti) himself from Rccing Sopliie, he was 
reduced to an unhappy dilemma, with re- 
gard to Lady Bellashm; for there are some 
certain engafremeutn, which, as he well 
knetr, do veri^ difficultly admit of any ^- 
cuse for the lailure ; and to go, after (lie 
■triat prohibition ftYini Sophia, he was not 
to be fbrecd by any human ipower. At 
length, sficr much delibcialion, vjtaie^i du- 



ring that niglit ■upi>1ied the place of dtn, 
he determined to leign himself sick: lor 
this suggested itself as the only means of 
failins the appointed visit, witliout inceos- 
iiig Lady Bellaslun, which he had more 
titan one reason of desiring to avoid. 

The first tiling, however, which he did 
in the morning, was, to write an answer to 
Sophia, wliicli he enclosed in one lo Ho- 
nour. He tlien despatched another lo La- 
[|y Bellaaton, containing the above-nMD- 
tioned excuse ; and to this he soon received 
the luUowing answer : 

" I am vcied that I cannot see you here 
this afternoon, but more concerned for the 
DCcaRinn: take CTeat care of yourscll^ and 
liavu the Ust ailvict ; and 1 hope there will 
be no danger. I am so tormented alt this 
Diurning with foots, tliat 1 have scarce a 
ntomenrs time to write to you. Adieu. 

"P. S. I will endeavour to call on yon 
this evening, ut nine. — Be sure to be alone." 

Mr. Jones now received a visit from Mn. 
Miller, who, after some tbrnial introduction, 
began the following speech : — ' I am very 
Mrry, sir, to wait upon you on auch an oc- 
casion ; but 1 hope you will consider the ill 
consequence which it must be to tlie repu- 
tation of my poor girls, if my house ahould 
once be talked of as a linuse of ill-fame. I 
hope you won't tliink me, therefore, guilty 
of impertinence, if 1 beg you not to bring 
nny more ladies in at that lime of ni>;lit. 
The clock had struck two bi^lbreoiieof tliem 
went away.' — ' 1 do assure you, madam,' 
raid Jones, 'llie lady who was here last 
night, and who slatJ the lntc«it, (for the 
uther only brought me a letter,) is a woman 
of very great fasliion, and my near relation,' 
— ' I don't know whet fat^iion she is of,'sn- 
awercd Mrs. Miller, ' but I am sure no wo- 
man ol' virtue, unless a very near relation 
indeed, would visit a young gentleman at 
ten at niglit, and stay Iburliours in liis 
room witli him alone ; besides, sir, the be- 
haviour of her clinirmeu shows what she 
was ; for they did notliing but make jcits 
all the evening in the entry, and asked 
Mr. Partridge, in the hearing of my own 
maid, if madam intended to etay with hia 
master all night; with a great deal of stuff ' 
not proper to be repeated. I have really a 
great respcrl for you, Mr. Jones, upon your 
uivn account ; nay, 1 liave a very high obli- 
gation to you for your geoeroeity to my 
cousin. Indeed, I did not know how verv 
^ood you had been till lately. Little did1 
imagine to what dreadful courses the poor 
man's distress had dri^-ec him. Uttle diil 
[ tliii^.when vou gave me the ten guineas, 
that vou had given them to a highwayman! 

' Heavens ! What fpXHlneas haw ywi 
shown P How have you preserved ihJ* 
\b.'(a&>j I The character whai^ Mr. Alliro> 
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thy hath formerly given me of you, was, I 
find, strictly true. Aiul, in(iei*cl, it* I had 
no obligation to you, my obligations to him 
are such, that, on his account, I should 
show you the utmost respect in my jjower. 
Nay, beUeve me, dear Mr. Jones, if my 
daughters' and my own reputation were 
out of the case, 1 should, lor your own 
sake, be sorry that so pretty a young gen- 
tleman should wmverse with tliese women ; 
but if you are resolved to do it, I must beg 
you to take another lodging ; for I do not 
myself like to have such things carried on 
under my roof; but more especially upon 
the account of my girls, who have little, 
Heaven knows, bt^ides their characters, to 
recommend them.' Jones started and 
changed colour at the name of All worthy. 
'Indued, Mrs. Miller,' answered he, a little 
warmly, ' I do not take this at all kind. I 
will never bring any slander on your house ; 
but I must insist on seeing what company 
I please in my own room ; and if that mves 
you any offence, I shall, as soon as I am 
able, look lor another lodging.' — *I am sorry 
we must part, then, sir, said she ; ' but I 
am convinced Mr. All worthy himself would 
never come witliin my doors, if he had the 
least suspicion of my keeping an ill house.' 
* Very well, madam,' said Jones. *I hope, 
sir,' said she, *you are not angry; for I 
would not lor the world offend any ot Mr. 
Allworthy's family. I have not slept a 
wink all night about this matter.' — * i am 
sorry I iiave disturbed your rest, madam,' 
said Jones; ' but I beg you will send Par- 
tridge up to me immediately ;' which she 
pnimised to do ; and then, with a very low 
courtesy, retired. 

As soon as Partridge arnved, Jones fell 
uiK)n him in the mo.st outrat^eous manner. 
' How olten,' said he, * am I to suffer for 
your folly, or rather for my own in keeping 
you? Is that tongue of yours resolved upon 
my destruction ? — * What have I done, sir ?' 
answered the affrighted Partridge. ' Who 
was it gave you authority to mention the 
storv of the robbery, or that the man vou 
hi'dw here was the jx'rsonr' — *I, sir! cries 
Partridge. * Now don't Xte iruilty of a false- 
hood in denying it,' said Jcmes. ' If I did 
mention such a matter,' answered Par- 
tridge, * I am sure, I thought no harm : for 
I should not have opened my li[>s, if it had 
not iK'tMi to liis own friends and relations, 
who, I imagined, would have let it go no 
farther.' — 'But I have a much heavier 
diarge against you,' cries Jones, * than 
tills. How durst you, arter all the precau- 
tions I gave you, menticm the name of Mr. 
All worthy in this house ?' Partridge denied 
tliat he ever had, with many oatlis. *How 
else,' said Jones, * should Mrs. Miller be 
acquainted that there was any ccmntxion 
between him and me ? And it is but this 



moment she told me, she respected me on 
his account' — *0 Lord, sir,' said Partridce, 
* I desire only to be heard out : and toT)e 
sure, never was any thing so unfortunate ; 
hear me but out, and you will own how 
wronijfully you have accused me. When 
Mrs. Honour came down stairs last night, 
she met me in the entry, and asked me, 
when my master had heard from Mr. All- 
worthy ; and to be sure Mrs. Miller heard 
the very words ; and the moment Madam 
Honour was gone, she called me into the 
parlour to her. "Mr. Partridge," says 
she, "what Mr. Allworthy is that the genr 
tlewoman mentioned ? Is it the great Mr. 
Allworthy of Somersetshire ?"— -Upon my 
word, madam, says I, I know nothing of 
the matter. — " Sure," says she, " your 
master is not that Mr. Jones I have heard 
Mr. Allworthy talk of?" — Upon my word, 
madam, says I, I know nothing of the 
matter. — "Then," says she, turning to her 
daughter Nancy, says she, "as sure as 
ten-pence, this is the very young gentleman, 
and he agrees exactly with tlie squire's 
description." 

' The Lord alone knows who it was told 
her : for I am the arrantest villain that ever 
walked upon two legs, if ever it came out 
of my mouth. I promise ^ou, sir, I can keep 
a secret when I am desired. — ^Nay, sir, so 
far was I from telling her any tiling about 
Mr. Allworthy, tliat I told her the very di- 
rectcontrary ; for though I did not contradict 
it at that moment, yet, as second thoughts, 
they sav, are best ; so when I came to con- 
sider tfiat somebody must have informed 
her, thinks I to myself, I will put an end to 
tlie story ; and so I went back again into 
the parlour, some time aflcrwards, and san 
I, upon my word, says I, whoever, says tf 
told you that tliis gentleman was Mr. Jones; 
that is, says I, that this Mr. Jones was that 
Mr. Jones, told you a conf()unded lie : and 
I beg, says I, you will never mention any 
such matter, says I ; for my master, says I, 
will think I must have told you so ; and I 
defy any body in the house ever to say I 
mentioned any such word. To be certain, 
sir, it is a wonderful thing ; and I have been 
thinking with myself ever since, how it was 
she came to know it ; not but I saw an old 
woman here t'other day a-begging at the 
door, who looked as like her we saw in 
Warwickshire, wlio caused all that mischief 
to us. To be sure it is never good to pass 
by an old woman without giving her 8<)me- 
thing, especially if she looks at you ; for all 
the world shall never persuade me but that, 
they have a great power to do mischief*; and 
to be sure I shall never see an old woman 
again, but I shall think to myself, Infandutn 
resrinayjiibei renovare dqforem.' 

The simplicity of Partridge set Jones a- 
laughing, and put a final end to his an^r>. 
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which had, indeed, seldom any lonjv dura- 
tion in his mind ; and instead of comment- 
ing on his defence, he told him, he intended 
presently to leave those lodgings, and or- 
dered him to go and endeavour to get him 
others. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Whkh wt hope will he attentivdy perused Inf young 
people qf both # exu/ 

Partridge had no sooner IcA Mr. Jones, 
than Mr. Nightingale, witli whom he iiad 
now contracted a great intimacy, came to 
him, and, afler a short salutation, said, 

* So, Tom, I hear you had company very 
late last night. Upon my soul, you' are a 
happy fellow, who have not l)een in town 
ahovc a fortnight, and can keep chairs 
waiting at your dot)r till two in the morn- 
ing.' lie then ran on with much conmion- 

£lace raillery of the same kind, till Jones at 
ist interrupted him, sayinij, * I suppose 
you have received all this inmrmation Irom 
Mrs. Miller, who hath been up here a little 
while ago to give me warning. The good 
woman is afraid, it seems, oi' the reputa- 
tion of her daughters.' — *■ O ! she is won- 
derfully nice,' says Nightingale, * upon that 
account ; if you remember, she would not 
kt Nancy g<) with us to the masquerade.' 
— 'Nay, upon my hcmour, I think she's in 
the right of it,' says Jones ; * however, I 
have taken her at her word, and have sent 
Partridge to look for another lodging.' — * If 
you w^ill,' says Nightingale, * we mav, I be- 
have, be again together; for, to tell you a 
secret, which I desire you won't mention 
in the family, I intend to qiiit the house to- 
day.'—* What, hath Mrs. Miller given you 
warning too, my friend ?' cries Jones. 

* No,' answered the other ; * but the rooms 
are not convenient enough. Besides, I am 
grown weary of tliis part of the town. I 
want to be nearer tlie places of diversion : 
so I am going to Pall-Mall.' — * And do you 
intend to make a secret of your going 
away?' said Jones. *I promise you, an'- 
swered Nightingale, ' I don't intend to bilk 
my lodgings ; but I have a private reason 
for not taking a formal leave.' — * Not so 

rrivate,' answered Jones ; ' I promise you, 
have seen it ever since the second day of 
my coming to the house. Here will be 
some wet eyes on your departure. Poor 
Nancy ! I pity her, faith ! Indeed, Jack, 
you have played the fool with that girl. 
You have pven her a longing, which I am 
afraid nothmg will ever cure her of.' 

Nightingale answered, * What the devil 
would you have me do ^ W^ould vou have 
me marry her, to cure her.?' — *lNo,' an- 
swered Jones ; *I would not have had you I the cause" of misery to any human being.*' 
oulke love to her, as you have often Ao\ie\ ^>N^\\m^\V,' «aii Nightingale, * I believe 



in my presence. I have been astonished it 
the blindness of her mother in never seeing 
it.' — * Pugh, see it !' cries Nightin^rale : 
* What the devil should she see .^— * Why, 
see,' said Jones, * that you have made her 
daughter distractedly in love with you. 
The i)oorgirl cannot conceal it a moment: 
her eyes are never off from you, and she 
always colours every time you come into 
the room. Indeed, t pity her heartily ; for 
she seems to be one ot the hest-natured 
and honestest of human creatures.' — * And 
so,' answered Nightingale, * according to 
your doctrine, one must not amuse one's 
self by any common gallantries with wo- 
men, for fear they should fall in love with 
us.' — ' Indeed, Jack,' said Jones, ' you wil- 
fully misunderstand me : I do not fancy 
women are so apt to fall in love ; but you 
have gone far Ix^yond common gallantries.' 
— ' What, do you suppose,' says Nightin- 
gale, * that we have been a-be(i together?' 
— * No, upon my honour,' answered Jones, 
very seriously, ' I do not suppose so ill of 
you ; nay, I will go farther, I do not ima- 
gine you have laid a regular premeditated 
scheme for the destruction of the quiet of a 
poor little creature, or have even foreseen 
tlie consequence : for I am sure thou art 
a very good-natured fellow ; and such a 
one can never be guilty of a cruelty of that 
kind; but, at the same time, you have 
pleased your o^vn vanity, without considei^ 
mg tliat this poor girl was made a sacrifice 
to it ; and wliile you have had no design 
but of anmsing an idle hour, you have ac- 
tually given her reastm to flatter hentelf, 
that you had the most serious designs in 
her favour. Prithee, Jack, answer me 
honestly : to what have tended all those 
elegant and luscious descriptions of happi- 
ness arising from violent and mutual fond- 
ness ? all those warm pn)fessions of tender 
ness, and generous disinterested love ? Did 
you imagnie she would not Bpply them? 
Or, speak ingenuously, did not you intend 
she should ?'— * Upon my soul, ^f om,' cries 
Nightingale, * I did not think this was in 
thee. Thou wilt make an admirable par- 
son. So, I supiH>se, you would not go to 
bed to Nancy now, if she would let you V 
— ' No,' cries Jones ; ' may I be d — hed if 
I would.' — * Tom, Tom,' answered Night- 
ingale, Mast night; remember last night! 

* —When ev'ry eye was clos'd, and the pale mooa 
And silent stars shone conscious of the thefL' 

* L(H>kee, Mr. Nightingale,' said Jones, 
^ I am no canting hypocrite, nor do I pre- 
tend to the gifl of cnastity more than my 
neighbours. I have been guilty with wo- 
men, I own it ; but I am not conscious that 
I have ever injured any. Nor wduld I, to 
procure pleasure to myself, be knowingly 
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you ; and I am convinced you will acquit 
me of any such thing.' 

* I do, from my heart,' answered Jones, 

* of having debauched the girl, hut not from 
having gained her affections.' 

* If I have,' said Nightingale, *I am sorry 
for it ; but time and ausence will soon wear 
off such impressions. It is a rccei])t I must 
take mysed'; for, to confess the truth to 
you, I never liked any girl half so much in 
my whole life ; but I must let you into the 
whole secret, Tom. My father hath pro- 
vided a match for me, with a woman I 
never saw; and she is now coming to 
town, in order for me to make my ad- 
dresses to her.' 

At Uiese words, Jones burst into a loud 
fit of laughter ; when Nightingale cried, 

* Nay, prithee, don't turn me into ridicule. 
The devil take me if I am not half mad 
about this matter ! My poor Nancy I Oh ! 
Jones, Jones, I wish I had a fortune in my 
own possession.' 

* I heartily wish you had,' cries Jones ; 

* for if this be the case, I sincerely pity you 
both; but surely you don't intend to go 
away without takuig your leave of her ?' 

*I would not,' answered Nightingale, 
' undergo tlie pain of taking leave, for ten 
thousand pounds ; besides, I am convinced, 
instead or answering any good purpose, it 
would only serve to inflame my poor l^ancy 
the more. I beg, therefore, you would not 
mention a word of it to-day, and, in the 
evening, or to-morrow morning, I intend 
to depart.' 

Jones promised he would not ; and said, 
upon reflection, he thought, as he had de- 
termined and was obliged to leave her, he 
took the most prudent method. He then 
told Nightingale, he should be very glad 
to lodge in the same house with him ; and 
it was accordingly agreed between them, 
that Nightingale should procure him either 
the ground-floor, or the two pair of stairs; 
for tlie young ^ntleman himself was to 
occupy that which was between them. 

This Nightingale, of whom we shall be 
presently obliged to say a little more, was, 
m the ordinary transactions of life, a man 
of strict honour, and, what is more rare 
among young gentlemen of the town, one 
of strict honesty too : yet in the affairs of 
love, he was somewhat loose in his morals ; 
not that he was even here as void of prin- 
cii>le as gentlemen sometimes are, and 
orteiier affect to be ; but it is certain he 
had been guilty of some indefensible treach- 
ery to women, and had, in a certain mys- 
tery, called Making Love, practised many 
deceits, which, if he had used in trade, he 
would have been counted the greatest vil- 
ain upon earth. 

But as the world, I know not well for 
what reason, agree to see this treachery in 
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a better light, he was so far from being 
ashamed of his iniquities of this kind, that 
he gloried in them, and would of\en boast 
of his skill in gaining of women, and his 
triumphs over their hearts ; for which he 
had before this time received some rebukes 
from Jones, who always expressed groat 
bitterness against any misbohaviour to the 
fair part of the species, who, if considered, 
he said,iis they ought to be, in the light of 
the dearest friends, were to be cultivated, 
honoured, and caressed with the utmost 
love and tenderness; but if re^jarded as 
enemies, were a conquest of which a man 
ought rather to be ashamed than to value 
himself upon. 



CHAPTER V. 

A short aeeoimt of the history of Mrs. MiUer, 

Jones this day eat a pretty good dinner 
for a sick man, that is to say, the larger 
half of a shoulder of mutton. In the after- 
noon, he received an invitation from Mrs. 
Miller to drink tea ; for tliat good woman 
liaving learnt, either by means of Partridge, 
or by some other means natural or super- 
natural, that he had a connexion with Mr. 
Allworthy, could not endure tlie thoughts 
of parting with him in an angry manner. 

Jones accepted the invitation; and no 
sooner was the tea-kettle removed, and the 
girls sent out of the room, than the widow, 
without much preface, began as follows: 
*Well, there are very surprising things 
happen in this world ; but certainly it is a 
wonderful business, that I should have a 
relation of Mr. Allworthy in my house, 
and never know any thing of the matter. 
Alas ! sir, you little imagine what a friend 
that best of gentlemen hath been to me and 
mine. Yes, sir, I am not ashamed to own 
it : it is owing to his goodness, that I did 
not long since perish Tor wan^ and leave 
my poor little wretches, two destitute, 
helpless, friendless orphans, to the care, or 
rather to the cruelty, of the world. 

* You must know, sir, though I am now 
reduced to get my living by letting lodg- 
ings, I was born and bred a' gentlewoman. 
My father was an oflicer in the army, and 
died in a considerable rank : but he lived 
up to his pay; and as that expired with 
him, his family,, at his death, became beg- 
gars. We were three sisters. One of iis 
had the good luck to die soon afler of the 
small-pox : a lady was so kind as to take 
tlie second out of charity, as she said, to 
wait upon her. The mother of this lady 
had been a servant to my grandmother ; 
and having inherited a vast fortune from 
her father, which he had got by pawnbrok- 
ing, was married to a gentleman of great 
estate and taahioru 
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* She used my sif^ter so barbarously, of\cn 
upbraidiruT her witli her birth and poverty, 
callint; her in derision, a gentlewoman, that 
I beheve she at len<^h broke the heart ot' 
the p<K)r trirl. In short, she likewise died 
within a twelvemonth after my father. 
Fortune thought pro|)er to provide better 
for me; and within a month from his de- 
cease I was married to a clerg^>Tnan, who 
had been my lover a long time beC»re, and 
who had been very ill ust-d by my father 
on that account : for though my poor father 
could not give any of us a shilling, yet he 
bred us up as delicately, considered us, and 
would Jiavc had us consider ourselves as 
highly, as if we had been the richest heir- 
esiies. Out my dear husband forgot all this 
usage ; and the moment we became father- 
less, he immediately renewed his addresses 
to me so warmly, that I, who always liked, 
and now more than ever esteemed him, 
soon complied. Five years did I live in a 
state of ixjrJect happiness with that In'st of 
men, till at last — Oh! cruel! cruel fortune! 
that ever separate*! us, that deprived me of 
the kindest of hushands, and my poor girls 
of the tenderest parent! O, my ]XK)r girls! 
vou never knew the blessing which ye lost. 
) am ashamed, Mr. Jones, of this womanish 
weakness ; but I shall never mention him 
without tears.' — ' I ought rather, madam,' 
jsaid Jones, Uo l)e ashamed that I do not 
accomf>any you.' — * Well sir,' ctmtinued 
she, * I was now left a second time in a 
much worse condition than before ; besides 
the terrible allliction I was to encounter, I 
Jiad two cliildren to provide for ; and was, 
if ]x>ssible, more pennvless than ever, wlien 
that great, that goocf, that glorious man, 
Mr. All worthy, who had some little ac- 
quaintance with my husband, accidentally 
heard of my distress, and immediately writ 
this letter to me. Here, sir, here it is : I 
put it into my pocket to show it to you. 
Tills is the letter, sir ; I must and will read 
it to you. 

" Madam, 

^* I heartily condole with you on your late 
grievous loss, which your own good sense, 
and the excellent lessons you must have 
learned from the worthiest of men, w^ill bet- 
ter enable you to bear, than any advice 
which I am capable of giving. Nor liave 
I any doubt that you, whom! have heard 
to be the tenderest of mothers, will suffer 
any immoderate indulgence of grief to pre- 
vent you from discharging your duty to 
those poor infants, who now alone stand in 
need of your tenderness. 

" However, as you must be supposed at 

present to be incapable of much worldly 

consideration, you will pardon my having 

ordered a person to wait on you, and to pay 

you twenty guincLS, which! \)eg >jom vf\\l 



accept till I have the pleasure of seeing you, 
and oelieve me to be, madam, &.c." 

* This letter, sir, I received within a fort- 
night af\er the irreparable loss I have men- 
tioned ; and within a fortniglit atlerwards, 
Mr. All worthy, — the blessed Mr. AUworthy, 
came to pay me a visit, when he placed me 
in the house where you now see me, gave 
me a large sum of money to furnish it, and 
settled an annuity of bOh a-vear u}M)n me, 
which I have constantly received ever since. 
Judge, then, Mr. Jones, in wliat regard I 
must hold a benefact«>r, to whom I owe the 
preservation of my life, and of tliose dear 
children, for whose sake alone my life is 
valuable. Do not, therefore, thinli me im- 
pertinent, Mr. Jones, (since I must esteem 
one for whom I know Mr. AUworthy hath 
so much value,) if 1 beg you not to con- 
verse with these wicked women. You are 
a young gentleman, and do not know half 
their artful wiles. Do not be angry with 
me, sir, for what I said upon account of my 
house : you must be sensible it would be 
to the ruin of my poor dear girls. Besides, 
sir, you cannot but be acquainted, that Mr. 
Allwortliy himself would never forgive my 
conniving at such matters, and particu- 
larly with you.' 

' Upon my word, madam,' said Jones, 
*you need make no farther apology; nor 
do I in the least Uike any thing ill you have 
said ; but give me leave, as no one can liave 
more value than myself tor Mr. Allworihy, 
to deliver you from one mistake, which, 
perhaps, would not be altogether lor his 
honour : I do assure you, I am no relation 
of his.' 

* Alas! sir,' answrered she, *I know you 
are not, I know very well wlio vou are ; 
for Mr. AUworthy hath told me all ; but I 
do assure you, had you been twenty times 
his son, he could not have expressed more 
regard !l)ryou, than he hath olien expressed 
in my presence. You need not be ashamed, 
sir, of what you are; I promise you no gotnl 
person will esteem you the less on that ac- 
count. No, Mr. Jones ; the words, " dis- 
honourable birth," are nonsense, as my dear 
husband used to say, unless the word*"di8- 
honourabk^" be applied to the parents ; for 
the children can derive no real dishonour 
from an act of which they are entirely inrw 
nocent.' 

Here Jones heaved a deep sigh, and then 
said, ' Since I perceive, madam, you reallv 
do know me, and Mr. AUworthy hatli 
thought proper to mention my name to you, 
and since you have been so explicit with 
me as to your own affairs, I will acquaint 
vou with some more circumstances concern- 
ing myself.' And these Mrs. Miller having 
exi)res8ed great desire and curiosity to hear, 
he began and related to her liis whole his- 
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tory^ without oiuse menttoBing tlie name ol 
Sophia. 

There is a kind of sympathy in honest 
minds, by means of which they fl^ve an 
easy credit to each other. Mrs. Miller be- 
lieved all wliich Jones told her to be true, 
and expressed much pity and concern for 
him. She was beji^inning to comment on 
the story, but Jones interrupted her ; for, 
as the hour of assignation now drew nigh, 
he began to stipulate for a second inter- 
view with the lady that evening, which he 
promised should tie the last at ner house ; 
swearing, at the same time, that she was 
one of great distinction, and that nothing 
but what was entirely innocent was to pass 
between them ; and I do firmly believe he 
intended to keep his word. 

Mrs. Miller was at length prevailed on, 
and Jones departed to his chamber, where 
he sat alone till twelve o'clock, but no Lady 
Bellastim appeared. 

As we have said that tliis lady had a 
great affection for Jones, and as it must 
nave appeared that she really had so, the 
reader may perhaps wonder at tlie first 
failure of her appointment, as she appre- 
hended him to be confined by sickness, a 
season when friendship seems most to re- 
ouire such visits. . This behaviour, there- 
fore, in the lady, may, by some, be con- 
demned as unnatural ; but that is not our 
fault: f(»r eur business is only to record 
truth. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ContMining « Bcene tohkh ice dmibt not toifl tffeet 

all our readers, 

Mr. Jones closed not his eyes, during all 
the former part of the night ; not o^ving to 
any uneasiness which he conceived at being 
disappointed by Ladv Bellaston ; nor was 
Sophia herself, though most of his waking 
hours were justly to be charged to her ac- 
count, tlie present cause of dispelling his 
slumbers. In fact, poor Jones was one of 
the best-natured fellows alive, and had all 
that weakness which is called compassion, 
and which distinguishes tliis imperfect cha- 
racter from that noble firmness of mind, 
which rolls a man, as it were, within him- 
self; and, like a polished bowl, enables him 
to run through the world without being 
once stopped by the calamities which hapH 
pent* d to others. He could not help, there- 
f(>re, compassionating the situation of poor 
Nancy, whose love for Mr. Nightingale 
seemed to him so apparent, that he was as- 
tonished at the blindness of her mother, 
who had more than once, the preceding 
evening, remarked to him the great change 
in the temper of her daughter, * who, from 



riest girls in the worid, wai, on a sudden, 

become all gloom and melancholy.' 

Sleep, however, at length got the better 
of all resistance ; and now, as it' he had 
already been a deity, as the ancients ima- 
gined, and an offended one t<M), he seemed 
to enjoy his dear-bought conquest. To 
speak simply, and witliout any metaphor, 
Mr. Jones slept till eleven the next morn- 
ing, and would, perhaps, liave continued 
in tlie same quiet situation much longer, 
had not a violent uproar awakened liim. 

Partridge was now summoned, who, be- 
ing asked what was the matter, answered, 
' That there w^as a dreadful hurricane below 
stairs ; that Miss Nancy was in fits ; and 
that the other sister, and the mother, were 
both crying and lamenting over her.' Jones 
expressed much concern at this news; 
which Partridge endeavoured to relieve, 
by sayinir* with a smile, 'he fancied the 
young lady was in no danger of death : for 
that Susan,' (which was the name of the 
maid,) 'had given him to understand, it 
was nothing more than a common afiair. 
In short,' said he, ' Miss Nancy hath had 
a mind to be as wise as her mother ; that's 
all : she v/as a little hungry, it seems, and 
so sat down to dinner before grace was 
said ; and so there is a child coming for the 
Foundling Hospital.' — * Prithee, leave thy 
stupid jesting,' cries Jones. * Is the misery 
of these poor wretches a suWect of mirth ? 
Go immediately to Mrs. Miller, and tell 
her I beg leave — Stay, you will make some 
blunder : I will go myself; for she desired 
me to breakfast with her.' He then rose, 
and dressed himself as fast as he could: 
and while he was dressing. Partridge, not- 
withstanding many severe rebukes, could 
not avoid throwing forth certain pieces of 
brutality, commonly called jests, on this 
occasion. Jones was no sooner dressed 
than he walked down stairs, and, knocking 
at the door, was presently admitted by tlie 
maid into the outward parlour, which was 
as empty of company as it was of any af>- 
paratus for eating. Mrs. Miller was in the 
inner room with ner daughter, whence the 
maid presently brought a message to Mr. 
Jones, * That her mistress hoped he would 
excuse the disappointment ; out an acci- 
dent had happened, which made it im- 
passible for her to have tlie pleasure of his 
company at breakfast that day; and bei^^d 
his pardon for not sending mm up notice 
sooner.' Jones desired, 'she would give 
herself no trouble about any thing so trifling 
as his disappointment ; tliat he was heartily 
sorry for tne occasion ; and tliat if he couiii 
be of any service to her, she might com- 
mand him.' 

He liad scarce spoke these words, when 
Mrs. Miller, who heard tliem alU suddeal^ 
being,' she said, * one of the liveliest, mer- llhrewo^u\i\^dooT^%xi'\ wwsC\\!^<»aX\a\>^^^ 
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In ft flood or tan, nid, ' 0, Mr. JoneN 
you are certainly one oi the beat yuuiirr 
men alive. I give you a thousand thanks* 
for your kind ofler of your service; but, 
■IbbI sir, it ia out of yourixuverliiprMerve 
my poi)r j^ri. O my cliitd ! my cliild ! slit 
ia undone, ahe it> ruined forever!' — '1 hope, 
madam,' said Jones, ' no villain — ' ' O, 
Mr. Jones!' aaid alie, 'tliat villain wtin 
yesterday lefi my lod^ngs, hath betrayed 
mypoorgiri; hath deslmycd her: I kntiw 
you are a man of honour. You have a 
^ood — a noble lieart, Mr. Jones. The ac- 
■ tions, to which I have been mvaclf a vril- 
ness, could pniceed from no otlicr. I will 
tell you all; nay. inileed, it iit impoMibic, 
after what hath hapiwned, to keep it a se- 
cret. That Nightingale, that barbarous 
villain, hath undone my daiijiliter. Slie 
ii — she i»-~oli ! Mr. Jones, my frirl is with 
child by him; and in that condition he haili 
deserted her. Here ! here, sir, is his crut'l 
letter: read it, Mr. Ji>iii.'s, and lell me if 
■ucli another monster lives.' 

The letter was as folktwa: 
"Dbar N»Hcr, 

"As I found it impoauble to mention in 
vou what, [ am ufraid, n-i1l be no less siiock- 
in^ to you than it is to me, I liave lakcn 
this mctliod to inform yon, tlial my fathi'r 
insists upon my immediatelv |iayiii^ niy 
addresses to ayounff lady ot'li>rtuni', whom 
he hath provided tijr my — I ui-ed not writi' 
tlic delcBtcd word. Your own jrood undcr- 
atandintf tvill make you sensible, hnwciw 
J lirely lam obligeil to an obedience, by 
which I sliall be liir ever excluded froiii 
your dear arms. Tlic fondnesa of your 
mother may encourage you to trust' her 
with the uniiappy cousotiiicnceorour tuve, 
which may be easily kept a sccri't from tlie 
world, and for which I will lakt- care to 

Erovide, as I will for you. 1 wish you miiy 
vl lesson this account thnti I liavesiilfer- 
lid ; but auninioD all your liirriiiidc to your 
assiatancc, anil forgive and fitt^'t tlie nian, 
wliom nothing but the pniK]K'cl of certain 
ruin could have ihrctnl tii write this letter, 
I bid vou fi)rget me — I mean only as a lover; 
but the best of friends yon Khali ever find in 
"Yourfiiilhfiil, 

" though unhappy, 
"J. N," 

When Jones had read this h-tter, they 
both stood silcnl during a minute, lookioL' 
at cach'ollier: at Inst he began chnii: *l 
itan not cs press, madam, how much I am 
•hocked at what I have read; yet let me 
bee yi>u, in one particular, to take ilie wri- 
ters advice. Consider the reputation of 
your daughter.' — ' It is ipme, it is lost, M 
Jones,* cned she, 'nawellasherinnoc^nci 
She received the letter ii\ a room M of 
company, and immediately aw«»n\ng»'Mi 



upon opening it, the contents wen knon 
to every one present. But the toat of her 
reputation, bad as it is, is not the worat: [ 
shall loBC my child; she hath attempted 
twice to deslroy herself already: and thouffh 
she hath lieen hit herlo prevented, vowasM 
will nut outlive it; uor i^ould 1 myself out- 
live anv accident of tliat nature. Whit 
then wilt become of my little Betsy, a help- 
less infant orphan', and the poor litUe 
wretch will, 1 believe, break her heart tl 
the miseries with which she sees her sister 
and myself distracted, while she is ignorant 
of Ihe c-ausc. O, 'tis the most seosible and 
best naiurcd little thingt The barbarous, 
cruel — liatli destroyed us all. O, my poor 
children ! Is this the reward of oil my cares? 
[s ihis the fruit of all my prospects^ Have 
I so cheerfully undergone nil the la boursand 
(fu ties of a mother? Have I been so tender of 
their iulancy, so careful of their education? 
Have I been toiling so many years, denying 
myself even tlie con veniencicsof life, to pro- 
vide some lillle sustenance for them, to W 
one or both in such a manner?* — 'Indeed, 
iiiadam,' said Jones, with tears in his eves, 'I 
pity you from my soul.' — "O! Mr. Jones,' 
answered she, 'even you, though I know 
Ihi'Siioilneasof your heart, canhave no idea 
III' what I feel. The best, the kindest. llie 
tnosi dutiful of children ! O, my poor Nan- 
cy, the darling of my soul ! the delight of 
rnycys! the pride of my heart! too much, 
indi'i'il, iny pride; for to tliose fuiihsh am- 
liiiioiis ho|K'S, arising from her beauty. I 
owe her ruin. Alasl I saw with pleasure 
the likini; wliich this young nian liad fur 
licr. I thoiichi it Hu honourable a flection; 
and flattered mv foolish vanity with Ibe 
llioujrhts of seeing her married to one so 
much her superior. And a tlMusaiid tieKS 
in my presence, nay, oAcn in youre, he liaih 
eiide'uvoured to south and encourage these 
hopes by the moat generous expressions of 
diainieri'Stcd love, which he hath always 
directed 10 my poor prl, and which I, as 
well as she, Mrlicved to be real. Could I 
have believed that these were only snares 
laid to betray the iimooence Ol' my chiW, 
:indfor (he rum of us all?' At these words, 

crying, ' fiear marama, for Heaven's sake 
my sister; for she is in amitherfii, -; 
cousin can't hold her.' Mr*. Mil- " 

.^. „ ^'diately obeyed Ihe summons; l«il 

lirsl orilerrd Betsy lo stay with Mr. Junes, ' 
nnd heirged him to entertain her for a few 
ninuti^, saying, in a most pathetic vnicc. 
Good Heaven t let mc preserve oneof my 
ciiildren at least.' 

Jones, in compliance with this request, 

did all he could to comfort the little girl, 

though he was, in reality, liimaelf very 

hidily tflectcd with Mrs". Miller's atOTJ. 

\OA\«^,'tt<^ Hiater would be eooa 
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very well again ; that, by taking on in tliat 
manner, she would not only make her sister 
worse, but make her mother ill too.' — * In- 
tlt'od, sir,' says she, ' I would not do any 
thini? to hurt them, for the world. I would 
burst my heart rather than they should see 
me cry. But my poor sister can't see me 
cry. I am afraid she will never be able to 
see me cry any mf)re. Indeed, I can't part 
with her ! indeed I can't And then poor 
mamma, too, what will become of ner? 
She says, she will die too, and leave me : 
but I am resolved I won't be lef\ behind.' — 
' And are you not afraid to die, my little 
Betsy?' said Jones. * Yes,' answered she, 
'I was alwavs afraid to die; because I 
must have left my mamma, and my sister; 
but I am not afraid of going any where 
with those I love.' 

Jones was so pleased with this answer, 
that he eagerly kissed the child ; and soon 
after Mrs. Miller returned, saying, *She 
thanked Heaven, Nancy was now come to 
herself. And now Betsy,' says she, ' you 
may go in ; for your sister is better, and 
longs to see you.' She then turned to 
Jones, and began to renew her apolo<rie8 
for having disappointed him of his breakfast 

'I hope, madam,' said Jones, *I shall 
have a more exquisite repast than any you 
could have provided for me. This, I* as- 
sure you, will be the case, if I can do any 
service to this little family of love. But 
whatever success may attend my endea- 
vours, I am resolved to attempt it. I am 
very much deceived in Mr. Nightingale, if, 
notwithstanding what hath hapi)ened, he 
hath not much goodness of heart at the 
bottom, as well as verv violent aliection for 
your daughter. If this be the case, I think 
tlie picture which I shall lay before him, 
will affect him. Endeavour, madam, to 
comfort yourself, and Miss Nancy, as well 
as you can. I will go instantly in quest of 
Mr. Nightingale ; and I hope to bring you 
good news.' 

Mrs. Miller fell upon her knees, and in- 
vokeil all the blessings of Heaven upon 
Mr. Jones: to which she afterwards added 
the miwt passionate expressions of grati- 
tude. He then dei)art<*d to find Mr. Night- 
in«xalo, and the gixKl woman returned to 
comf»)rt her dauifhter, who wa«< somewhat 
cheered at what her mother told her; and 
)>oth joined in resounding the praises of 
Mr. Jones. 



CHAFFER Vn. 

The intervitxo between .Vr. Jonet and wVr. ^flght' 

ingale. 

The good or evil we confer on others, 
very often, I bt»lieve, recoils on ourselves. 
For as men of a benign dispoeiiion enjoy 



their own acts of beneficence equally with 
those to whom tliey are done, so there sltc 
scarce any natures so entirely diabolical, as 
to be capable of doing injuries, without 
paying themselves some pangs for the ruin 
which they bring on tlieir feilow-creaturca. 

Mr. Nightingale, at least, was not such 
a person. On the contrary, Jones found 
him in his new lodging, sitting melancholy 
by tiie fire, and silently lamenting the un- 
happy situation in which he had placed 
poor Nancy. He no sooner saw his friend 
appear, than he arose hastily to meet liim ; 
and, afler much congratulation, said, * No* 
thing could be more opportune than this 
kind visit; for I was never more in the 
spleen in my life.' 

*I am sorry,' answered Jones, Mhat I 
bring news very unlikely to relieve you : 
nay, what I am convinced must, of all 
other, shock you the most However, it 
is necessary you should know it Without 
furtlier preface, then, I come to you, Mr. 
Nightingale, from a worthy family, which 
vou have involved in misery and ruin.' 
Mr. Nightingale changed colour at these 
words ; but Jones, without regarding it, 
proceeded, in the liveliest manner, to point 
the tragical story with which the reader 
was -acquainted in the last chapter. 

Nightingale never once interrupted the 
narration, tliough he discovered violent 
emotions at many parts of it But when it 
was concluded, after fetching a deep sigh, 
he said, ' What you tell me, my friend, a& 
fects mc in the tenderest manner. Sure, 
there never was so cursed an accident as 
the poor girl's betraying my letter. Her 
reputation might otherwise have been safe, 
and the affair might liave remained a pro- 
found secret; and then the girl might have 
gone off never the worse ; for many such 
thin^ happen in this town ; and if the hus- 
band should suspect a little, when it is too 
late, it will be his wiser conduct to conceal 
his suspicion both from his wife and the 
world.' 

* Indeed, my friend,' answered Jones, 
' this could not have been the case with 
your poor Nancy. You liave so entirely 
gained her affections, that it is the loss of 
you, and not of her reputation, which afllicts 
Iier, and will end in the destruction of her 
and her familv.' — ' Nav, for that matter, 1 
promise you,' cries Niirhtingale, * she hath 
my affections so alwolutely, that my wife, 
whoever she is to Ixj, will have very little 
share in them.' — 'And is it possible, then,' 
said Jones, 'you can think of deserting 
her?' — 'Why, what can I do?' answerea 
the other. 'Ask Miss Nancy,' replied 
Jones, warmly. ' In the condition to which 
you have reduced her, I sincerely think she 
ought to determine what reparation y<W' 
shall maWe V\w. l^«t Vq\rx«x ^Jtoofc^ "^ft^ 
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not yours, ought to be your sole considera- 
tion. But if you ask me, what ^ou shall 
do ? What can you do less,' cries Jones, 

* than fulfil the expectations of her family, 
and her own ? Nay, I sincerely tell you, 
they were mine too, ever since I first saw 
you together. You will pardon me, if I pre- 
sume on the friendship you have favoured 
me with, moved as I am with compassion 
for those piwr creatures. But your own 
heart will test sui^gcst to you, whether you 
have never intended, by your conduct, to 
persuade the mother, as well as the daugh- 
ter, into an opinion, that you designed ho- 
nourably ; and if so, though there may have 
been no direct promise of marriage in the 
case, I will leave to your own good under- 
standing, how far you are bound to proceed.' 

' Nay, I must not only confess what you 
have hmted,' said Nightin^le ; ' but, I am 
afraid, even that very promise you mention, 
I have given.*—* And can you, after owning 
that,' said Jones, * hesitate a moment r' — 

* Consider, my friend,' answered the other ; 
' I know you are a man of honour, and 
would advise no one to act contrary to its 
rules : if there were no other objection, can 
I, after this publication of her disgrace, 
think of such an alliance with honour ?' — 

* Undoubtedly,* replied Jones ; * and the 
very best and truest honour, which is good- 
ness, requires it of ^ou. As you mention 
a scruple of this kind, you will give me 
leave to examine it. (5an you, with ho- 
nour, he guilty of having, under false pre- 
tences, deceived a young woman and her 
family; and of having, by these means, 
treacherously robbed her of'her innocence ? 
Can you, with honour, be the knowing, the 
wilful occasion, nay, the artful contriver of 
the ruin of a human being ? Can you, with 
honour, destroy the fame, the peace, nay, 
probably, both the life and soul, too, of this 
creature ? Can honour bear the thought, 
that this creature is a tender, helpless, de- 
fenceless young woman ? A young woman 
who loves, who dotes on you, who dies fiir 
you : who hath placed the utnjosl confi- 
dence in your promises ; and to that confi- 
dence hath sacrificed every thing which is 
dear to her? Can honour support such con- 
templations as these a moment f 

' Common sense, indeed,' said Nightin- 
gale, * warrants all you say ; but vet you 
well know the opinion of the world is so 
contrary to it, that was I to marry a whore, 
though my own, I should be ashamed of 
ever showing my face again.' 

'Fie upon it, Mr. Nightingale,' said 
Jones, * do not call her by so ungenerous a 
name : when you promised to "marry her, 
she became your wife ; and she hath sinned 
more against prudence than virtue. And 
what is this world, which \o\i -wouVd bt 



and the profligate ? Forgive me, if I say, 
such a shame must proceed fVom falae mo- 
desty, which always attends false honour 
as its shadow. But I am well assured, 
there is not a man of real sense and good- 
ness in the world, who would not hOTOur 
and applaud the action. But admit no 
other would, would not your own heart, 
my friend, applaud it ? And do not the 
warm, rapturous sensatk)n8, which we feel 
from the consciousness of an honest, noble, 

generous, benevolent action, convey more 
elif^t to the mind, tlian the undeserved 
praise of millions? Set the alternative 
tairly before your eyes. On the one side, 
see this poor, unhappy, tender, believing 

firl, in the arms of her wretched mother, 
reatiiing her last. Hear her breaking 
heart, in agonies, sighing out your naaie ; 
and lamenting, rather man accusing, the 
cruelty which weighs her down to destrue- 
tion. Paint to your imagination the a> 
cumstanc«s of her tbnd despairing parent, 
driven to madness, or, perhaps, to death, 
by the loss of her lovely daughter. View 
tie poor, helpless, orphan inlant; and, 
when your mind hath dwelt a moment only 
on such ideas, consider yourself as the cause 
of all the ruin of this poor, little, worthy, 
defenceless family. On tlie other side, 
consider yourself as relieving them from 
their temporary sufferings. Think with 
what joy, with what transports, that k)vely 
creature will fly to your arms. See her 
blood returning to her pale cheeks, her fire 
to her languia eyes, and raptures to her 
tortured breast ! Consider the exultatk>D8 
of her mother; the happiness of all ! Think 
of this little family, made, by one act of 
yours, completely happy. Think of this 
alternative ; and sure I am mistaken in my 
friend, if it requires any long deliberation, 
whether he will sink these wretches down 
for ever, or, by one generous, noble resolu- 
tion, raise them all from the brink of misery 
and despair, to the highest pitch of human 
happiness. Add to this but one considera- 
tion more ; the consideration that it is vour 
duty so to do — That the misery from wWh 
you will relieve these poor people, is the 
misery which you yourself nave wilfully 
brought up(m iliem. 

* O, my dear friend !' cries Nightingale, 
*I wanted not your eloquence to rouse me. 
I pity p(K)r Nancy from my soul, and ^"ouid 
Avillingly give any thing in my power, that 
no familiarities had ever passed between 
us. Nay, believe me, I had many struf 
gles witli my passion before I coul j prevvl 
with myself to write that cruel letter, which 
hath caused all the misery in that unhappy 
family. If I had no inclinations to consult 
but my own, I would marry her to-morrow 
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be to prevail on my father to consent to 
such a match ; besides, he hath provided 
another for me ; and to-morrow, by his ex- 
press command, I am to wait on the lady.' 

' I have not the honour to know your 
father," said Jo^ : ' but suppose he could 
be persuaded, would you yourself consent 
to the only means of preserving these poor 
people?' — *As eagerly as I would pursue 
mv happiness,' answered Nightingale : 
* lor I never shall find it in anv other wo- 
man. O, my dear friend I could you ima- 
gine what I have felt within these twelve 
hours for my poor girl, I am convinced she 
would not engross all your pity. Passion 
leads me onlv to her ; and if I had any 
foolish scruples of honour, you have fully 
satisfied them : could my father be induced 
to comply with my desires, nothing would 
be wanting to complete my own happiness, 
or that of my Nancy.' 

* Then I am resolved to undertake it,' 
said Jones. * You must not be angry with 
me, in whatever light it may be necessary 
to set this afiair, which, you may depend 
on it, could not otherwise be Ion fj hid from 
him : for things of this nature malce a quick 
progress, when once they get abroad, as 
this unhappily hath already. Besides, 
should any fatal accident follow, as, upon 
my soul, I am afraid will, unless imme- 
diately prevented, the public would ring of 
your name in a manner which, if your fa- 
ther hath common humanity, must offend 
him. If you will, therefore, tell me where 
I may find the old gentleman, I will not 
lose a moment in the business; which, 
while I pursue, you cannot do a more ge- 
nerous action than by paying a visit to the 
p(M)r girl. You will find I have not exag- 
gerated in the account I have given of tHe 
wretchedness of the family.' 

Nightingale immediately consented to the 
proiMwal: and now, having acquainted 
Jones with his lather's lodging, and the 
cotlee-liouse where he would most proba- 
bly find him, he hesit'itcd a motncnt, and 
th^'n said, * My dear Tom, you are going 
to undertake an imi)ossihility. If you knew 
my lather, you would never think ol* ol>- 
taining his consent. — Stay, there is one 
way — supiwse you told him I was alrea<ly 
married, it might k' easier to reconcile him 
to the tiict atler it was done; and, upon my 
honour, I am so alfccted with what you 
h:iv(' said, and I love my Nancy so oas- 
sfionat«*ly, I almost wish it was done, what- 
ever might be the ctmsequence.' 

Jr)rii's greatly approved the hint, and 
promised lo pursue it. They tht»n separa- 
ted, Niglitingale to visit his Nancy, and 
Jones in quest of the old gentleman. 



CHAPTER Vffl. 

What pasted between Jone$ and old Jtfr. Jfightm' . 
gale ; unth the arrival of a person not yet ma^ 
tUmed in this history, 

NoTwiTHSTAiTDiiro the sentiment of the 
Roman satirist, which denies the divinity 
of fortune, and the opinion of Seneca to the 
same purpose, Cicero, who was, I believe, 
a wiser man than either of them, expressly 
holds the contrary ; and certain it is, there 
are some incidents in life so very strange 
and unaccountable, that it seems to require 
more than human skill and foresight in pro- 
ducing them. 

Of tliis kind was what now happened to 
Jones, who found Mr. Nightingale the 
elder in so critical a minute, that Fortune, 
if she was really worthy of all the worship 
she received at Rome, could not have con- 
trived such auotlier. In short, the old gen- 
tleman, and the father of the young lady 
whom he intended for his son, had been 
hard at it for many hours ; and the latter 
was just now gone, and had lefl the former 
delighted with the thouglits that he had 
succeeded in a long c-ontention, which had 
been between the two fathers of the future 
bride and bridegroom ; in which both en- 
deavoured to overreach the other ; and, as 
it not rarely happens in such cases, both 
had retreated fully satisfied of having ol>> 
tained the victory. 

This gentleman, whom Mr. Jones now 
visited, was what they call a man of the 
world ; that is to say, a man who directs 
his conduct in this world, as one who, bein^ 
fully persuaded there is no other, is resolv- 
ed to make the most of this. In his early 
years he had been bred to trade ; bu^ 
haviugacquired a very good fortune, he had 
lately neclined his business; or, to speak 
more pmperlv, had changed it from dealing 
in goods, to dealing onlv in money, of which 
he nad always a plentiful fund at command, 
and of which he knew very w^ell how to 
make a very plentiful advantage, sometimes 
of the necessities of private men, and some- 
times of those of the public. He had, in- 
<leed, conversed so entirely with money, 
that it may be almost doubted, whether he 
imagined there was any other tiling really 
existing in the world : ibis at least may be 
certainly averred, that he firmly believed 
nothing else to have any real value. 

The reatler will, I fancy, allow, that For- 
tune could not have culled out a more im- 
proper pe^^w)n for Mr. Jones to attack with 
any probability of success ; nor could the 
whimsical lady have directed this attack at 
a more unseasonable time. 

As money, then, was always uppermost 
in this gentleman's thoughts ; so the mo* 
ment he saw a stranirer witKia Vv\& dQft'c%>>*. 
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that such stranger was either come to brin^ 
him money, or to fetch it from him. And, 
accordincr as one or other of these thoughts 

})rcvailecF, he conceived a favourable or un- 
it vourable idea of the person who ap- 
proached him. 

Unluckily for Jones, the latter of tliese 
was the ascendant at present; M)r as a 
young gentleman had \nsited him the day 
Defore, with a bill from his son for a play- 
debt, he apprehended, at the firsi signt of 
Jones, tliat he was come on such another 
errand. Jones, th(^refore, had no sooner 
told him, that he was come on his son's ac- 
count, than the old ^rcntlenian, being con- 
firmed in his suspicion, burst forth into an 
exclamation, *■ That he would lose his la- 
bour.' — ' Is it then possible, sir,' answered 
Jones, 'that you can gu<*ss mv business?' 
— ' If I do guess it,' replied tfie other, * I 
repeat ai?ain to you, you will lose your la- 
bour. What, I suppose, you are one of 
those sparks who lead my son into all those 
scenes of riot and debauchery, which will 
be his destruction; but I shall pay no more 
of his bills, I promise you. I expect he will 
quit all such company for the future. If I 
had imagined otherwise, I should not have 
provideu a wile for him ; for I would be in- 
strumental in the ruin of nobody.' — * How, 
sir,' said Jones, *and was this lady of your 
providing ?' — * Pray, sir,' answercd the old 
gentleman, * how comes it to be any con- 
cern of yours ?' — * Nay, dear sir,' replied 
Jones, * be not otTended that I interest my- 
self in what regards your son's happiness, 
for whom I have si> great an honour ami 
value. It was ui)on that very account 
I came to wait ufwn you. I can't exi)ress 
the satisfaction you have given me, by what 
you say ; tor I do assure you your son is a 
Derson for whom I have the highest Mhnour. 
Kay, sir, it is not easy to express the es- 
teem I have for you, who could be so gene- 
rous, so good, so kind, so indulgent, to pro- 
vide such a match for your son ; a woman, 
who, I dare swear, w^ill make liim one of 
the happiest men upon earth.' 

There is scarce any thing which so hap- 
pily introduces men to our go<Ki-liking, 
as having conceived some alarm at their 
first appearance : when once those ap- 
prehensions begin to vanish, we soon Ibr- 
tfet the fears which they occasioned, and 
look on ourselves as indebted for our pre- 
sent ease, to those very persons who at first 
raised our tears. 

Thus it happened to Nightingale, who 
no sooner found that Jones had no demand 
on him, as he suspected, than he l)egan to 
be pleased with his presence. ' Pray, gtxui 



sir, said he, * be pleased to sit down. I do 



not remember to have ever had the pleasure 

of seeing you before ; but \{ yow we «l I said the other, ^perhaps he might have 

triend oT my son, and have any t^hixig \o\dLQii^\K.\.\Kt2— -^H^^slLldeny,' nm Jonei; 



say concerning this young lady, I shafl be 
glad to hear you. As to her making him 
happy, it will be his own fault if she doth 
not. I have discharged my duty in taking 
care of the main article. She will bring ' 
him a Ibrtune capable of making any rea- 
sonable, prudent, sober man, happy.' — 
*■ Undoubtedly,' cries Jones ; * for she is in 
herself a Ibrtune ; so beautiful, so genteel, 
so sweet-tempered, and so well educated : 
she is indeed a most accomplished young 
lady; sings admirably well, and Kath a 
most delicate hand at the harpsichord.' — *I 
did not know any of tliese matters,' an- 
swered the old gentleman, * for I never saw 
the lady ; but I do not like her the worse / 
for what you tell me : and I am the better r- 
pleased with her for not laying any stress 
on these qualifications in our oargain. I 
shall always think it a proof of his under^ ^ 
standing. A silly fellow would have brought I 
in these articles'^ as an addition to her lor- ^ 
tune ; but, to give him his due, he never 
mentioned any such matter; though to be 
sure they are no disparagements to a wo- 
man.' — ' I do assure you, sir,' cries Jones, 
'she hath them all m tiie most eminent 
degree : for my part, I own, I was 
afraid you mii^ht have been a little back- 
ward, a little less inclined to the match; 
for your son told me, you had never seen 
the lady; therefore I came, sir, in that 
case, to entreat you, to conjure you, as you 
value the happiness of your son, not to be 
averse to his match with a woman who 
hath not only all the good qualities I have 
mentioned, but many more. 

* If that was your business, sir,' said the 
old gt^ntloman, 'we are lx>th obliged to 
vou ; and you may be perfectly easy ; for 
1 give you my word I was very well satis- 
fied with her fortune.' — *Sir,' answered 
Jones, * I honour you every moment more 
and more. To l)c so easily satisfied, so 
very moderate on lliat account, is a proof 
of the soundness of your understandiiUTj ss 
well as the nobleness of your mind.' — HVot 
so very moderate, young gentleman, not so 
very moderate,' answered the father. * Still 
more and more noble,' replied Jones ; * and 
give me leave to add, sensible : for sure it 
Ts little less than madness to consider mo- 
ney as the sole foundation of happiness. 
Such a woman as this with her little, her 
nothing of a fortune.' — * I find,' cries the 
old ge'ntleman, *you have a pretty just 
opinion of money, my friend ; or else you 
arc InHter acquainted with the person of the 
ladv, than with her circumstances. Why, 

f)ray, what fortune do you imagine this 
ady to have ?' — ' What fortune !' criei 
Jones ; ' why too contemptible a one to be 
named for your son.' — * W ell, well, well !* 
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* for she is one of the best of women.' — 
' Ay, ay, but in point of fortune, I mean,' 
answered the other : ' and ^ret, as to tliat 
now, how much do you imagine your friend 
is to have?' — *How much,' cries Jones, 

* how much ! Why, at the utmost, perhaps, 
two hundred pounds.' — * Do you mean to 
banter me, young gentleman .^' said the fa- 
ther, a little angry. — * No, upon my soul,' 
answered Jones, * I am in earnest : nay, I 
believe I have gone to the utmost farthmg. 
If I do the ladv an injury, I ask her par- 
don.' — * Indeed, you do,' cries the father : 
' I am certain she hath fifty times that sum ; 
and she shall produce fifty to that, before I 
consent that slie shall marry my son.' — 

* Nay,' said Jones, * it is too late to talk of 
consen t now. If she had not fifty fartliings, 
your son is married.' — *My son married'' 
answered the old gentleman, with surprise. 

* Nay,' said Jones, * I thought you was un- 
acquainted with it.' — * My son married to 
Miss Harris !' answered he again. ' To 
Miss Harris t' said Jones ; * no, sir, to Miss 
Nancy Miller, the daughter of Mrs. Miller, 
at whose house he lodged ; a voung lady 
who, though her mother is reduced to let 
lodgings' — * Are you bantering, or are you 
in earnest?' cries the father, witli a most 
solemn voice. — 'Indeed, sir,' answered 
Jones, * I scorn the character of a bantercr. 
I came to you in most serious earnest, ima- 
gining, as I find true, that your son had 
never dared to acquaint you with a match 
60 much inferior to him in point of fortune, 
though tlie reputation of the ladv will suffer 
it no longer to remain a secret. 

While the father stood like one Ktnick 
suddenly dumb at tliis news, a gentleman 
came into the room, and saluted him by the 
name of brother. 

But though tliese two were in consan- 
guinity so nearly related, they were in their 
dispositions almost the oppositcs to each 
other. The brother who now arrived had 
likewise been bred to trade, in whicii he no 
sooner saw himself worth six thousand 
pounds, than he purchased a small estate 
witli the greatest part of it, and retired 
into the country; where he married the 
daughter of an unbeneficed cler£ryinan ; a 
voung lady, who, though she had neitlier 
beauty nor fortune, had recommended her- 
self to his choice, entirely by her good hu- 
mouTy of which she possessed a very large 
•hare. 

With this woman he had, during twentv- 
five years, lived a life more resemblin^r the 
model which certain poets ascribe to tlie 
golden age, tlian any of those i>attems 
which are furnished by tlie present times. 
By her he had four cliildren, but none of 
them arrived at maturity, except only one 
daughter, whom in vulgar language, he 
and nis wife had spoiled ; that ia, had edu- 

▼0£. I. ' 



cated with the utmost tenderness and fond- 
ness, which she returned to such a degree, 
that she had actually refused a very extra- 
ordinary match witli a gentleman a little 
turned of forty, because she could not bring 
herself to part with her parents. 

The young lady whom Mr. Nightingale 
had intended fl)r his son, was a near neigh 
hour of his brother, and an acquaintance of 
his niece ; and, in reality, it was upon the 
account of his projected match, that he was 
now come to town ; not indeed to forward, 
but to dissuade his brother from a purpose 
which he conceived would inevitably ruin 
his nephew ; for he foresaw no other event 
from a union with Miss Harris, notwith- 
standing the largeness of* her fortune, as 
neither her person nor mind seemed to 
him to promise any kind of matrimonial fe- 
licity ; for she was very tall, very thin, very 
ugly, very affected, very silly, and very ill- 
natured. 

His brother, therefore, no sooner men- 
tioned the marriage of his nep^^e w with Miss 
Miller, than he expressed tlie utmost satis- 
faction ; and when the father liad very bit- 
terly reviled his son, and pronounced the 
sentence of beggary ujmu him, the uncle 
began in the following manner: 

'If you was a little cooler, brother, I 
would ask you, whether you love your son 
for his sake or lor your own ? You would 
answer, I suppose, and so I suppose you 
think, for his sake ; and doubtless it is his 
happiness which you intended in the mar- 
ria^re you proposed for him. 

' Now, brother, to prescribe rules of hap- 
piness to others, hath always appeared to 
me very absurd; and to insist on doing this, 
very tyrannical. It is a vulgar trror, I 
know ; but it ia nevertheless an error. And 
if this be absurd in other things, it is most- 
ly so in the afiair of innrriage, the happi- 
ness of which (lejK'inls tMitirelv on the affec- 
tion which su})sists between the parties. 

*I have, therefore, nlwiiys thought it un- 
reasonable in parents to ilesirt* to choose for 
tlieir children on this occasion, since to 
force affection is an impossibl<i attempt; 
nay, so much doth love ahhor Ibrce, that I 
know not whether, through an unfortunate 
but incurable perverseness in our natures, 
it may not l)e even impatient of pi^rsuasion. 

' It is, howeviT, true, that though a pa- 
rent will not, I think, wisely prescribe, he 
ou£rht to be consulted on this occasion; and 
in strictness, perha|)s, should at least have 
a negative voice. My nephew, therefore, 
I own, in marrying without asking your 
advice, hatli l>een guilty of a fault. But, 
honestly speaking, brother, have you not a 
little promoted this fault? Have not your 
frequent declarations on this subject given 
him a moral certainty of your refusal, where 
there waa awj dfc^'civMA'^ va. \«\»x ^^ Vst- 
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tune? Nay, doth not your present anccr 
arise solely from that deficiency? And ifhe 
hath failed in his duty here, did you not as 
much exceed that authority, when you al)- 
BolutoJy bar^ined with him for a woman 
without his knowledcrp, whom you yourself 
never saw, and whom, if you had seen and 
known as well as I, it must have been mad- 
ness in you to have ever thought of bring- 
ing her into your family. 

* Still I own my nephew in a fault ; but 
surely it is not an unpardonable fault. He 
hath acted indeed without your consent^ in 
a matter in which he oucrht to have asked 
it ; but it is in a matter in which his interest 
is princijKillv concerned. You yourst^lf 
must and will acknowledire, that you con- 
sulted his interest only; and if he unfor- 
tunately differed from you, and hath \yQvn 
mistaken in his notion of happiness, will 
you, brother, if y(»u lovp your brother, if 
you love your son, carry him still wider 
fri>m the point ? Will you increase tht* ill 
consequences* of his simple choice? Will 
you endeavour to make an event cx?rtain 
misery to him, which may accidentally 
prove so ? In a word, brother, because he 
nath put it out of your jwwer to make his 
circumstances as alHuent as vou would, 
will you distress them as much as you can ?' 

By the force of the true Catholic faith 
St Anthony won upon the fishes. Orpheus 
and Amphion went a little farther, and, by 
the charms of music, enchanted thing» 
merely inanimate. Wonderful, lK)th ! But 
neither history nor fable have ever yet ven- 
tured to record an instance of any one, 
who, bv force of argument and reason, had 
triumphed over habitual avarice. 

Mr. Nightingale, the father, instead of 
attempting to answer his brother, contented 
liimself with only observing, that they had 
always diflered in their sentiments concern- 
inur the education of their children. 'I 
wwh,' said he, * brother, you would have 
confined your care to your own daughter, 
and never have troubled yourself with my 
son, who hath, I believe, as little profited 
bv your prec^j)ts, as by your example.' 
F*or young Nightingale was his uncle's 
godson, and had lived more with him than 
witli his father. So that the uncle had 
oflen declared, he loved liis nephew almost 
equally with his own child. 

Jones fell into raptures with this good 
gfentlcman ; and when, after much persua- 
sion, they found the fatlier grew still more 
and more irritated, instead of ap|>ea8ed, 
Jones conducted the uncle to his nephew, 
at the house of Mrs. Miller. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Coniaining ttrange matterM, 

At his return to his lodgings, Jones 
Humd the situation of afiaira greaSy altered 
from what they had been in at his depar- 
ture. The mother, the two daughters, 
and young Mr. Nightingale, were now aat 
down to sup|)er together, when the uncle 
was, at his own desire, introduced without 
any ceremony into the company, to aJi of 
whom, he was well known; U>r he had 
several times visited his nephew at that 
house. 

The old gentleman immediately walked 
up to Miss Nancv, saluted and w»hed her 
joy, as he did afterwards the nephew and'* 
the other sister; and, lastly, he paid the 
proper compliments tt» his nephew, with 
the same good humour and C4)urtesy, as if 
his iie|>liew had married his equal or supe- 
rior in fortune, with all the previous requi- 
sites first ptTlormed. 

Miss Nancy and her supposed husband 
lH)th turned pale, and looked rather foofisli 
than otherwise upim the occasion ; but 
Mrs. Miller tiwk the first opportunity of 
withdrawing ; and, having sent lor Jones 
into the dining-room, she threw herself at 
his feet, and, in a most passionate ffood of 
tears, called him her good angel, the pre- 
server of her poor little family, with many 
other respectiul and endeanng appella- 
tions, and made him every acknowledgment 
which the highest benefit can extract from 
the most grateful heart. 

After tlie first mist of her passion was a 
little over, whicli she declared, if she had 
not vented, would have burst her, she pro- 
ceeded to inform Mr. Jones, that all mat- 
ters were settled between Mr, Nightingale 
and her daughter, and that they were to 
he married the next morning; at which 
Mr. Jones having expressed much plea- 
sure, the poor woman fell again into a fit 
of joy and thanksgiving, which he at length 
with difficulty silenced, and prevailed on 
her to return with him back to the com- 

f»any, whom they found in the same good 
mmour in which thev had lefl them. * 

This little society now passed two or 
three very am^MNible hours togetlier ; in 
which the uncle, who was a very great 
lover of his bottle, had so well plied his j 
nephew, that this latter, though not drunk, 
Ix'gan to be somewhat flustered ; and now 
Mr. Nightingale, taking the old gentleman 
with him up stairs into the apartment he 
had lati^ly occupied, unliosimied himself as 
follo^^'s : 

* As vou have been alwavs the liest and 

kindest of uncles to me, and as you have 

shown such unparallelfui go<Klness in for- 

, civing this niafrh, which, to be sure, may 

Vw ^^vwv^\\. ^ \\V^ Vvw^vovident ; I shouW 
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never for^ve m3r0elf if I attempted to de- 
ceive you in any thin^.' He then confessed 
the truth, and opened the whole afikir. 

' How, Jack ! said the old gentleman, 
* and are you really then not married to this 
young woman?' — *No, upon my honour,' 
answered Nightingale, ' I have told you the 
simple truth. — *My dear hoy,' cries tlie 
uncle, kissing him, ' I am heartily glad to 
hear it I was never better pleased in my 
life. If^ou had been married I should 
have assisted you as much as was in ^my 
power to have made the best of a bad mat- 
ter; but there is a great difference between 
ooDsidering a thing which is already done, 
4|nd irrecoverable, and that which is yet to 
do. Let your reason have fair-play, Jack, 
and you will see this match in so foolish and 
preposterous a light, that there will be no 
need of any dissuasive arguments.' — ' How, 
nr!' replies young Nightingale, 'is there 
this difference between having already 
done an act, and bein^ in honour engaged 
to do it ?' — • Pugh,' said the uncle, * honour 
is a creature of the world's making, and the 
world hath the power of a creator over it, 
and may govern and direct it as they please. 
Now, you well know how trivial tliese 
breaches of contract are thought; even 
the grossest make but the wonder and con- 
versation of u day. Is there a man, who 
afterwards will be more backward in giving 
you his sister or daughter? Oris there any 
sister or daughter would be more backward 
to receive you ? Honour is not concerned iu 
these enjpij|rements.' — * Pardon me, dear 
sir,' cries^iglitingale,** I can never think 
so; and not only honour, but conscience 
and humanity are concerned. I am well 
satisfied, tliat, was I now to disappoint the 
young creature, her death would be the 
consequence, and I should look upon my- 
self as her murdertT ; nay, as her murderer 
by the cruelest of all methods, by breaking 
her heart.' — * Break her heart, indeed ! no, 
no. Jack,' cries the uncle, *the hearts of 
women are not so soon broke: tliey are 
tou(]rh, boy; they are tough.' — 'But, sir,' 
answered Niglitinspile, ' my own aii'ections 
are engaged ; and I never could be happy j 
with any otiier woman. How often have | 
I heard vou sav, that children should be al- 
ways suffered to choose for themselves, and 
that you would let my cousin Harriet do 
so !' — ' Why, ay,' replied tlie old gentle- 
man, ' so I would have them ; but then I 
would have them choose wisely. Indeed, 
Jack, you must and shall leave this girl.' — 
* Indeed, uncle,' cries the other, ' I must an<l 
will have her.' — * You will, vounff fft*ntle- 
man r said the uncle ; ' I did not ex{)ect 
such a word from you. I should m»t won- 
der if you hnd used such language to your 
father, who hath always treated you like a 
dog, and kept you ttt r distance which a ty- 



rant preserves over his subjects ; but I, wlio 
have lived with you upon an equal footing, 
might surely expect oetter usage ; but I 
know how to account for it all t It is all 
owing to your preposterous education, in 
which I liave had too little share. There 
is my daughter, now, whom I have brought 
up as my friend, never doth any thing with- ''^ 
out my advice, nor ever refuses to take it 
when I give it her.' — ' You have never yet 
given her advice in an afiair of this kind,' 
said Nightingale ; ' for I am greatly mista- 
ken in my cousin, if she would be very 
ready to obey even your most positive com- 
mands in abandonm^ her inclinations.' — 
' Don't abuse my gin,' answered the old 
gentleman, with some emotion; 'don't 
abuse my Harriet. I ha\'e brought her up 
to have no inclinations contrary to my own. 
By suffering her to do whatever she pleases, 
I have inured her to a habit of being 
pleased to do whatever I like.' — ' Pardon 
me, sir,' said Nightingale ; ' I have not the 
least design to reflect on my cousin, for 
whom I have the greatest esteem ; and in- 
deed I am convinced you will never put her 
to so severe a trial, or lay. such hard com- 
mands on her as you would do on me. 
But, dear sir, let us return to the company; 
for they will begin to be uneasy at our long 
absence. I must beg one favour of my 
dear uncle, which is, that he would not say 
any tiling to shock the poor girl or her 
mother.' 

' Oh ! you need ftot fear me,' answered 
he ; 'I understand myself too well to affront 
women ; so I ^vill readily grant you that 
lavour ; and in return I must expect an- 
other of you.' — * There are but Ccw of your 
commands, sir,' said Nightingale, ' wnich 
I shall not very cheerfully o&y.' — ' Nay, 
sir, I ask notliiug,' said the uncle, ' but the 
honour of your company home to my lodg- 
infiT, that I may reason the case a little more ^ 
fully with you ; for I would, if possible, 
have the satii^faction of preserving my 
family, notwitlintanding the headstrong 
f()lly of my brother, who, in his own opi- 
nion, is the wisest man in the world.' 

Nightin<rale, who well knew his uncle to 
he as h<.'a(lstroiig as his fiitlier, submitted 
to attend him home ; and then they both 
returned hack into the room, where the old 
gentleman promised to carry himself with 
Uie same decorum which he had before 
maintained. 



CHAPTER XX. 

.4 short chapter^ wkieh eondudet the hook. 

The long absence of tlie inicle and ne- 
j>hew had occasioned some dlsa|j>v\«.i vxv ^.Vv^ 
minda ot a\\ viViom ^ve^ VvtA >i^\*^\sA. 
them-, ami lYit ntf^tt ^, ^\\f>»% ^^ ^^^ 
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ceding dialD^ie, the uncle had more than 
once elevated his voice, so as to he heard 
down Rtnirs ; which, though they could not 
diKtin&ruish what he said, had caus<^d some 
evil IbrclxHlinir in Nancy and her mother, 
and indeed even in Jones himself. 

When the ^kmI company, therefi)re, 
ftjC^in assembled, there was a visible ahera- 
tion in all their faces; and the ^xhI humour 
which, at their last meeting, universally 
shone forth in every cxmntenanc^, was now 
changed into a much less aunreeable asi)ect. 
It was a change, indeed, cbnunon enouirh 
to the weather in this climate, from sun- 
shine to clouds, irom June to December. 

This alteration was not, however, orrt*atly 
rcmarke«l by any present; for as they 
were allnowendeavourinir to conceal their 
own thoughts, and to act a ])art, they be- 
came all t(H> busily eufiraged in the scene to 
be 8pectaU)rs of it. Tims neither the uncle 
nor nephew saw any symj^toms of suspi- 
cions in the motlier or dau<]rhter; nor did 
the mother or daughter remark the over- 
acted complaisance of the old man, nor the 
counterfeit satisfaction which grinned in 
the features of the younar one. 

Something hke this, I believe, frequently 
happens, where tlie whole attention of two 
friends being engaged in the part which 
each is to act, in order to impose on the 
other, neither sees nor suspects the art 
practised against himself: and Urns the 
thrust of both, (to borrow no improper 
metaphor on the occasion,) alike takes place. 

From the same reason, it is no unusual 
thing for both parties to be overreached in 
a bargain, though the one must be always 
the greater loser; as was he who sold a blind 
horse, and received a bad note in payment 



Our company in about half an hour broke 
up, and the uncle carried off his nephew; 
hut not l)efore tlie latter had assured Miss 
Nancy, in a whis|)er, that he would attend 
her early in the morning, and' fulfil all his 
ensrigtunonts. 

Jones, who was the least concerned in 
this scene, saw the most. He did indeed 
susjH^ct the very fact ; for, heftides observ- 
ing the great altenition in the behaviour of 
the uncle, the distance lie assumed, and his 
overstrained civility to Miss Nancy, the 
carrying ofl'a bridegroom from his bride at 
that time oi* night, was so extraordinary a 
))roceeding, that it could be accounted for, 
only hy imagining that youu^ Nightingale 
had nvealed the whole truth, wliich the 
apparent openness of his temper, and his 
being flustered with liquor, made too pro- 
bable. 

While he was reasoning with himself^ 
whether he should acquaint these poor 
I)eople with his suspicion, tiie maid of the 
house informed him, that a gentlewoman 
desired to speak with him. He went im- 
mediately out, and, taking the candle from 
the maiil, ushered his visitant up stairs, 
who, in the person of Mrs. Honour, ac- 
quainted him w4th such dreadful news con- 
cerning liis Sophia, that he immediately 
lost all consideration for every other per- 
son ; and liis whole stock of* compassion 
was entirely sw*allowed up in reflections on 
his own misery, and on tliat of his unfor- 
tunate angel. 

What this dreadful matter was, the read- 
er will be informed, ai*ter we have first re- 
lated the many preceding steps which pro- 
duced it, and those will De the subject of 
the following book. 



BOOK XV. 



m WHICH THE HISTORY ADVANCES ABOUT TWO DATS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Too short to need a jrrefaee. 

There are a set of religious, or rather 
moral, writers, who teach mat virtue is the 
certain road to happiness, and vice to mise- 
ry, in this world. A very wholesome and 
comfortable doctrine, and to which we have 
but one objection, namely, that it is not 
true. 

Indeed, if by virtue l\\cse 'wnVew xvMtMi «« ^..v um wi.^. 

tJje exercise of those OQidma\v\xtMe&)ViY)idi A g^\ tivstt S»(&9^>» ^^ciaKsv^^iig^^ their op- 



like good housewives, stay at home, and 
mind only the business of tiieir own family, 
I shall very readily concede the point ; ^r 
so surely do all these contribute and lead to 
happiness, that 1 could ahnost wish, in vio- 
lation of all the ancient and modern usageti, 
to call them rather by the name of wisdom, 
than by that of virtue ; for with regard to 
this life, no system, I conceive, was ever wiser 
than that of tlie ancient Epicureans, who 
AvOiii >iK\& -w^om to constitute the dhief 
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posites, thofce modern epicures, who place 
all felicity in the abundant gratification of 
every sensual appetite. 

But if by virtue is meant, (as I almost 
think it ought,) a certain relative quality, 
which is always busying itself without 
doors, and seems as much interested in pur- 
suing the good of others as its own, I can- 
not so easuy agree that this is the surest 
way to human happiness ; because I am 
afraid we must then include poverty and 
contempt; with all the miscniefs which 
backbitmg, envy, and ingratitude, can 
bring on mankind, in our idea of happiness; 
nay, sometimes, perhaps, we snail be 
obliged to wait upon the said happiness to 
a jail; since many, by the above virtue, 
have brought themselves thither. 

I have not now leisure to enter upon so 
large a field of speculation, as here seems 
opening upon me : my design was, to wipe 
off a doctrine that lay in my way: since, 
while Mr. Jomvs was acting the most vir- 
tuous part imaginable, in hibouring to pre- 
serve his fellow-creatures from destruction, 
the devil, or some other evil spirit, one 
perhaps ckxhed in human flesh, was hard 
at work to make liim completely miserable, 
in the ruin of his Sopliia. 

This, therefon*, would seem an exception 
to the above rulo, if indeed it was a rule ; 
but as we have, in our voyage through 
lift*, seen so many other exceptions to it, 
we choose to dispute the doctrine on which 
it is founded, which we do not apprehend 
to be christian, which we are couvmced is 
not true, and which is indeed destructive of 
one of the noblest arguments that reason 
al(»ne can furnish for the belief of immor- 
tality. 

But as the reader's curiositv, (if he hath 
any,) must be now awake and hungry, we 
shall proceed to feed it as fast as we can. 



CHAPTER II. 

In which it opened a very black design agtanst 

Sophia, 

I REMEMBER a wise old gentleman, who 
used to say, ' When children are doinff 
notliiuir, they are doing mischief.' I will 
not enlarge this quaint saying to the most 
bcrautiful part of the creation in general ; 
but so far I may be allowed, that when the 
effects of female jealousy do not appear 
openly in their profx^r colours of rage and 
furv, we may suspect that mischievous 
passion to be at work privately, and at- 
t( m;)tiiig to undermine what it doth not 
att:i(rk above ground. 

This was exemplified in the conduct of 
Lady Bellaston, who, under all the smiles 
which she wore in lier countenance, con- 
cealed much indignation against Sophia ; 



and, as she plainly saw that tliis young 
lady stood between her and the full indul- 
gence of her desires, she resolved to get 
rid of her by some means or other ; nor 
was it long before a very favourable oppor- 
tunity of accomplishing Uiis presented itself 
to her. 

The reader may be pleased to remember, 
that when Sophia was thrown into that 
consternation at the playhouse, by the wit 
and humour of a set of young gentlemen, 
who call themselves tfie town, we informed 
him, that she had put herself under the 
protection of a youn^ nobleman, who had 
verv safely conducteaher to her chair. 

l^his nobleman, who frequently visited 
Ladv Bellaston, had moi-e than once seen , 
Sopfiia there, since her arrival in town, 
and had conceived a very great liking to 
her; which hking, as beauty never looks 
more amiable than in distress, Sophia had 
in this fri^t so increased, that he might 
now, without any great impropriety, be 
said to be actually in love with her. 

It may easily lie believed, that he would 
not suffer so handsome an occasion of im- 
proving fiis acquaintance with the beloved 
object, as now offered itself, to elapse^ 
when even good-breeding alone might have 
prompted him to pay her a visit. 

The next morning, therefore, afler thia 
accident, he waited on Sophia, with the 
usual compliments, and hopes that she had 
received no harm from her last night's ad- jl 
venture. ff 

As love, like fire, when once thoroughly 
kindled, is soon blown into a flame, Sophia 
in a verv short time completed her con- 
quest, 'time now flew away unperceived; 
and the noble lord had been two hours in 
company with the lady, before it entered 
into his head that he liad made too long a 
visit. Though this circumstance alone 
would have alarmed Sophia, who was 
somewhat more a mistress of computation 
at present; she had indeed much more 
pregnant evidence from the eyes of her 
lover of what passed within his bosom; 
nay, tfiough he did not make any open 
declaration of his passion, yet many of his 
expressions were ratlier too warm, and too 
tender, to have been imputed to complai- 
sance, even in the age when such complai- 
sance was in fashion ; the very reverse of 
which is well known to be the reigning 
mode at present 

Lady Bellaston had been apprised of his 
lordslii'p's visit at his first arrival ; and the 
length of it very well satisfied her, that 
things went as she wished, and as indeed 
she had suspected the second time she saw 
this young couple together. This business 
she rightly, I think, concluded, that she 
should by no means forward by mixing ia 
the com^w^ \«VKkfc^JB«^ ^«^vs)iffS^«t n'^* 
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therefore ordered her servants, tlint when 
my lord was iroin^, they sliouUi tell him, 
Hhe deKJnul to speak with him ; and em- 



vet it is one vou will never be able to con- 
quer. Yon have a rival,, m^' lord ) and t 
rival who, thou^rh I blush to name him, 



ployed the intermediate time in meilitatinir neither you, nor all the world, will ever be 
how best U} iUToniplish a 8cheme, whicTi a hie 



she mu(l«' no douht but his lord>hip would 
very readily end)race the exeouti«m of. 

l!iord Fella mar, (lor that was the title of 
this youn<; nobleman,) was no Kooner in- 
troduced to her ladyahip, than she attackeil 
him in the following strain: ' Bless me, my 
lonl, are v<hi here yet? I thmitrht my ser- 
vants had made a mistake, and let you |]^) 
away; and I wantctl to see you about an 
atliiir ot'stmie importanee.' — *Indee«l, Lady 
BelJastiMi,* said he. ' I don't wonder vou are 

astonished at the ienirlh of mv visit : lor I 
. _ - ^ _ • ' I 



to conquer/ — *UiX)n my word. Lady 
Bellaston,' cries he, * you have ^tnick a 
damp to my heart, which hath almost de- 
prived me of beinff.' — * Fie ! my lord,* raid 
she; * I should rather hope I had stnick fire 
into you. A lover, and talk of damps in 
vour heart! 'I rather imagined you would 
liave asked vour rival's name, tJiat vo« 
mijLTht have innnediately entered the list^ 
with him.' 

'I promise you, madam,' answered he, 
Mhere are very few tilings I would not 
undertake for your charming cousin: but 



have staid alH>v<' two luuirs, ami I did not ; pray, who is this happy man r' — 'Why, he 

think I had staid aliovc halfaoiu'.' — *What 

am I to conclude Irom thcncr, my lord?' 

8aid she : *the coinnanv must 1h» verv aifree- 

able, which can make time slide away so 

verv deceittullv.' — * L'lxm mv lumimr,' said 

lie, * tin* most airri'i'ahli' I evcrsaw. I'rav 



tell ni«', Ladv B(;llaston, who is this blazinj; cried he, ' that a vounjr creatun* with such 



is,' said she, * what 1 am sorry to say, 
most happy men with us are, one of the 
lowest fellows in the worhl. He is a bcg- 
ipiT, a bastard, a foundling, a fellow in 
meaner cin*umstancex than one of your 
lordship's lootmen.' — *And is it ptissiUf,' 



star which yim have produced amonir us all 
of a sudden?' — * What blazin*; star, my lonl ?' 
said she, aili-ctin^ surprise. ' I mean,' said 
he, *llie ladv 1 saw here the other dav, 
whom 1 had last ni;;lit in my arms at the 
playhouse, and to whom I have lieen inak- 
intrthat unreasonable visit.' — *0, my cousin 
Western!' savs she. *Whv that bla/ini; 
star, mv lord, is the dauirlitrr of a countrv 
lx)ohy squire, and hath hern in town about 
a fortni|rht, lor the first time.' — ' Upon my 
Boul,' said he, * 1 should swear she had been 
bred up in a court ; for, besides her beauty, 
I never saw any tWins so ^'iiteel, so seiLsi- 
ble, so jwlite.' — ' brave!' cries the lady ; 
• my cousin hath you, I find.' — * Ui>on rny 
honour,' answered he, * I wish she had; ib'r 
I am in love with her to distraction.' — 
•Nay, my lord,' said she, ' it is not wishiniir 
yourself very ill neither, for she is a very 
great fortune : I assure you, she is an only 
c}iild,and her father's estate is a s^kkI SOOOL 
a-year.' — * Then I can assure you, madam,' 
answered the lord, '1 think "her the best 
match in Eni^rland.' — * Indeed, my lord, re- 
plied she, * if you like her, 1 heartily wish 
you had her.' — ' If you tliink so kindly of 
me, madam,' said he, * as she is a relaticm 
of yours, will you do me tlie lionour to pro- 
pose it to her father?' — * And are you reallv 
then in earni»st ?' cries the lady, with an af- 
fected gravity. * I hope, madam,' answer- 
ed he, * you have a better opinion of me, 
than to imagine I would jest with vour 
ladyship in an affair of tfiis kind.'-— * Indeed, 
then,' said the ladv, 'I will most readily 
propose your lordship to lier father; audi 
can, I believe, assure you of his joyful ac- 
ceptu nee of t he propi>s4;\\ •, but. tUerc \a a bar. 



perfi-ctions should think of bestowini; Iht- 
self so unworthily ?' — * Alas! my loril,' an- 
swereii she, * consider the country* — the 
bane of all youiiff women is the country. 
There tli<«y learn a set of romantic uotk>ns 
of love, and I know not what folly, which 
this town ami good ctmipany can scarce 
eradicate in a whole winter.' — * Indeed, 
madam,' replied my lord, 'your cousin is 
of t<M) immense a value to he thrown au'av: 
such ruin as this must be preventtni. — 
' Alas !' crit^ she, * my lord, now can it lie 
prevented ? The family have alreatly dune 
all in their ]XMver ; but the girl is, I think, 
intoxicated, and nothing less than ruin will 
content her. And, to deal more openly 
with you, 1 expect every dav to hear she 
has run awav with him. — * What vou tell 
me, Ladv dellaston,' answered his lord- 
ship,** allt'cts me nu^t tenderly, and only 
raises my compassitm, instead of lesseniiiif 
my atloratitm of your C4)usin. Some means 
must be ibund to preserve so inestimable a 
jewel. Hath your ladyship endeavouml 
to reason with her?' Here the lady aflixted 
a laugh, and cried, *My dear lord, sure 
vou know us l>etter than to talk of reasoO' 
ing a young woman out of her inclinations? 
These inestimable jewels are as deaf as tlic 
jewels they wear : time, my lord, time in 
tlie only medicine to cure tlieir folly: but 
this is a medicine which I am certain slie 
will not take ; nay, I live in hourly horrors 
on her accx)unf . In short, nothing but vio- 
lent metliods will do.' — * Wliat » to be 
done ?' cries mv lord : * What metliods are 
to be taken ? Is there any inetJiod upon 
earth ? Oh ! Lady Bellaston, there is M>- 
thing whicli I would not undertake for such 



iviiicb J am almost ashatt\ed\omc\\\\oii\^wv\\^ T<i\s^\\»— -^\t^''^VV^ know not,' answered 
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tlie lady, afler a pause ; and then, pausing 
ugain, she cried out, ^ U|)(m my nouI, 1 um 
at my wit*s ends on this girl^s account. Il' 
she can be preserved, sonielhing must be 
dune immediately ; and, as I Siiy, nothing 
but violent methods will do. If your lord- 
ship hath really this attachment to my 
cousin, (and, to do her justice, except in 
this silly inclination, of which she will soon 
uce her folly, she is every way deserving,) 
I think there may he one way : indeed it is 
a very disagreeable one, and what I am al- 
most afraid to think of. It requires a great 
spirit, I promise you.' — *I am not conscious, 
madam, said he, ' of any defect there ; nor 
am I, I hope, suspected of any such. It 
must be an egregious delect indeed, which 
could make me Mckward on this occasion.' 
— * Nay, my lord,' answered she, 'I am so 
far trom doubting you, I am much more 
inclined to doubt my own courage ; for I 
must run a monstrous risk. In short, I 
must place such a confidence in your ho- 
nour, as a wise woman will scarce ever 
place in a man on any consideration.' In 
this point, likewis(», my lord very well satis- 
fied her ; tor his reputatjon was extremely 
clear, and common fame did liim no more 
than justice in speaking well of him. ' Well, 
then, said she, *my lord, — I — I vow, I can't 
bear the apprehension of iL No, it must 
not be. At least every other method sliall 
be tried. Can you get rid of your engage- 
ments, and dine here to-day ? Your lord- 
ship will have an opportunity of seeing a 
little more of Miss Western. I promise 
you we have no time to lose. Here wmU be 
nobody but Lady Betty, and Miss Elagle, 
and Colonel Hanistead,and Tom Edwaixls: 
thev will all (fo soon, and I shall be at home 
to noboily. Then your lordship may be a 
little more explicit. Nay, I will contrive 
some method to convince you of her at- 
tachment to this fellow.' My lord made 
proper compliments, accepted the invita- 
tion, and then parted to dress, it being 
now past three in tlie morning, or, to 
reckon by tlie old style, in the afternoon. 



CHAPTER IIL 

»9 further explmuition of the foregoing design. 

Though the reader may have long since 
concluded Lady Bellaston to be a member, 
(and no inconsiderable one,) ol' the great 
world, she was in reality a very considera- 
ble member of the little world ; by which 
appellation was distinguislied a very wor- 
thy and honourable society, which not long 
since flourished in this kingdtim. 

Am(mg other good principles upon which 
this society was linin«led, th.Tc was one 
very remarkable : lor as it was a rule of an 
honourable club of liertK;s, who assembled 



at the close of the late war, that all tlie 
members should every day fight once at 
least ; so it was in this, that every member 
should, within the twenty-four hours, tell at 
least one merry fib, which was to be pro- 

SHgated by all the brethren and sisterhood, 
lany idle stories were told about this so- 
ciety, which from a certain quality may be, 
perhaps not unjustly, supposed to have 
come from the society themselves. As, 
that the devil was the president, and that 
he sat in person in an elbow-chair at 
the upper end of the table ; but, upon 
very strict inquiry, I find there is not the 
least truth in any of those tales; and that 
the assembly consisted in reality of a set of 
very good sort of people ; and the fibs which 
they propagated were of a harmless kind, 
and tended only to produce mirth and good 
humour. 

Edwards was likewise a member of this 
c(miicai society. To him, tlierefbre, Lady 
Bellaston applied as a proper instrument for 
her purpose, and furnished him with a fib, 
which he was to vent whenever the lady 
gave him her cue ; and this was not to lie 
till the evening, when all the company but 
Lord Fellamar and himself were gone, and 
while tliey were engaged in a rubber at 
wliisL 

To this time, then, which was between 
seven and eight in the evening we will 
convey our reader ; when Lady Bellaston, 
Loni Fellamar, Miss Western, and Tom, 
being engaged at whist, and in the last 
game of their rubbers, Tom received his 
cue from Lady Bellaston, which was, ' I 
protest, Tom, you are grown intolerable 
lately ; you used to tell us all the news of 
the town, and now you know no more of 
the world tlian if you lived out of it.' 

Mr. Edwards then began as follows : 
' The fault is not mine, madam ; it lies in 
the dulness of tlie age, that doth nothing 
worth talking of. O la! though now 1 
think on't, there hath a terrible accident 
befallen poor Colonel Wilcox — Poor Ned ! 
You knew him, my lord ; every body knows 
him; faith ! I am very much con(>er;^e4 for 
him.' 

* What is it, pray ? says L,ady Bellaston. 

' Why, he hath killed a man this morn* 
in^ in a duel, that's all.' 

His lordship, who was not in the secret, 
asked gravely, whom he had killed? To 
which Edwards answered, * A youn^ fal- 
low we none of us know ; a Soniersetalure 
lad, just come to town, one Jones his name 
is ; a near relation of one Mr, Allworthy, 
of wliom your kirdship, I believe, hath 
heard. I saw the kid lie dead in a cofifce- 
house. Upon my soul he is one of the 
finest c^)q)ses I ever saw in my life.' 

Si)phia, who had just began to deal, as 
Tom had m^iil\wsft^\\\^\^Tcc^x^^«!s^^ 
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stopped her lianil, and listened with atten- 
tion, (for all stories of that kind affected her;) 
but no S(XMRT had he arrived at tlie latter 
}>art of the story, than she bt*<ran to deal 
atr:iin; and having dt-alt thret? c^irds to one, 
and iH'ven to anotlier, and ten to a third, at 
last dropped the rest from her hand, and 
iell back ui her chair. 

The company hchave*! ns usual on these 
occasions. Tlie usual ilisturhance ensued, 
the usual assistance was summoned, and 
Sonhia at last, as it is usual, returned airain 
to lite, and was soon aftir, at lier earnest 
desire, h\\ to her own apartment ; where, 
at my lord's requi-st. Lady Bellaston ac- 
quainti'd her with the trutji, attempted to 
carry il oil* as a jrst of her own, and com- 
forted her with n^peatt-d ass\irances that 
neither his lonlship, nor Tom, tliouL''h she 
had taujrht him the story, wen; in the tnu* 
secret of the alliiir. 

There was no fartlier evidence necessary 
to cimvincc Lord Fellamar how justly the 
case had l>t^en renri'SfUti'd to him hv Ladv 
Bi'Ilaston ; and now, at hrr n*turn into the 
room, a schenu' ^v;ls laid ln'tw«*cu tliise two 
noble jK^rsons. wliicli, thouirh it appeared in 
no vcrv heinous liirht tohis lordsliin, ^as he 
faithlwlly ])romis«'(l, and liiithl'ully n-solved, 
too, to make the lady all the suhsrcpieiit 
ameuils in his jmwer I\v marriaue;) yet 
many of our readrrs, wi; doubt not, will see 
with just det(*station. 

The next eveniuir, at seven, was a|)- 
pointed li>r the fatal purpose, win n Lady 
Bellaston undertook that Sophia should iv 
alone, and his lordshi]) sho\iId In* intnuluced 
to her. The whole family were to Ik? re- 
gulated for the purjH>se, most of the s<»r- 
vants despatched out of thii house ; and tor 
Mrs. Honour, who, to prevent suspicion, 
was to be left witli her mistress till his lord- 
ship's arrival, Lady Bellaston herself was 
to engage lier in an apartment, as distant 
as possible from the scene of the intended 
mischief, and out of the hcarintr of Sonhia. 

Matters beinjj thus ajrreed on, his lord- 
ship took his leave, and her ladyship retired 
to rt*st, highly pleased witli a prt)ject, of 
which she had no reason to doubt tlie suc- 
cess, and which pnmiised so eflectually to 
remove Sophia from l)eing any luture ob- 
struction tt) her amour with Jones, by a 
means of which she should never appt^arto 
be j^ilty, even if the fact apiK^ared to the 
world : but this she made no doubt of pre- 
venting by huddling up a marriage, to 
which she thought the ravished Sophia 
would easily be brought to consent, and at 
which all Hie rest ot'* her family would re- 
joice. 

But affairs were not in so quiet a situa- 

tion in the bosom of the other conspirator; 

hia nund whjb tossed in a\\ ibe d\BlT?LCtAi\^ 



Between the acting o{ a dreadful tUnf^ 
Aikl the first motion, all the iuterim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream 
Th«> ecnuM and the mortal iostnimenU 
Arc tjicn in council ; and the state of maa^ 
Like to a little kin^om, nufler* then 
The nature of an msiarrectiiui. 



Though the violence of his passion had 
made him eagerly embrace the first liint of 
this design, es|KT.ially as it came from a re- 
lation ol" the la<ly, yet when that friend to 
reflation, a pillow,' had placed tlie action 
itself in all its nattiral black colours before 
his eyes, with all the consequences which 
must, and thost? which might, pnibably at- 
tend it, his resolution began to abate, or ra- 
ther indeed to go over to the other side; 
and attcT a long conHict, which lasted a 
whole night Ivtween honour and ap|>etite, 
the t(»rmer at leuirth prevailed, and he de- 
termined to wait on Lady Bellaston, and to 
relinquish the di*sign. 

Lady Belhiston was in bed, thougli vciy 
late in the morning, and Sophia sitting by 
her btMl-side, when the servant acquainted 
her that Lord Fellamar was below in the 
])arlour; ujkhi wluch her ladyship desired 
liim to stay, and that she would see hini 
pH'sently ; but the servant was no sooner 
de|)arted, than p(H)r Sophia began to en- 
treat her cousin not to encourage the visits 
of that odiotis lord, (so she calleel hira, 
though a little unjustly,) u|Min her account. 
*I see his design,' said she; 'for he made 
downright k>ve to me yesterday morning; 
hut, as I am resolved never to admit it, I 
Wiz your ladyship not to leave us alone to- 
iri'tln'r any more, and to order the serNTinta 
that, if he inquires tor me, I may always be 
denii-d to him.' 

'La! child,' says Lady Bellaston, 'you 
coimtry girls have nothing but sweethearts 
in vour lieads ; vou fancv everv man who 

• 'ft ft fc 

is civil to you is making love. He is one 
of the most gtillant young fellows about 
town, and I am convincxnl means no more 
than a little ffjdlantry. Make love to you, 
indeed ! I wish unth all mv heart he would : 
and you must l»e an arrant mad woman to 
refuse him.' 

' But as I shall certainlv be that mad 
woman,' cries Sophia, ' I htipe his visits 
shall not be intnided upon me. 

*0 child!' said Lady Bellaston, 'you need 
not be so fearful; if you resolve to run away 
with that Jones, I know no person who C30 
hinder you.' 

'Upim mv honour, madam,' cries Sophia, 
' your ladysliip injures me. I will never run 
away with any man ; nor will I ever mar- 
ry contrarv to mv father's inclinations.' 

' Well, Miss Western,' said the lady, * if 
you are not in a Immour to see company 
this morning, you may retire to your own 
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his lordship, and must aend for liim up inio 
my dresaJD^room.' 

Sophia thankril her bdyehip, and with- 
drew; and presently nl\erwBrd» Felluniur 
waa aduultcd up Htaira. 



CHAPTER IV. 



n adnxab 



By ahUhU irillapptar hoa 
a i«di/i), ic/trn aheappliia arr funjiioKe id on ui 

When Lady Bi^llnston ticard the yiniiig 
liird's Ncruplta, ulie tnalud li^ern witli the 
aainu dJMluin with which one nt' iliiHte sagin 
nl'ilic law, called TSewfrale Holicitiir^, treats 
the ipialiiM of ciuiiicieiicc iii a yiiunir nit- 
iiuBit. ' My dear liirii,* auid itiie, ' you cer- 
tutiity wutit Acunlial ! IinustHeiidiiiliadr 
Edtrt'ly, fur one ol' her best drams. Fie 
ii^Niii il ! have mi)i'(^ rcsDJutioii. Are yiiu 
lri;rhtenL'd by the word rape f Or are yiiu 
apprehenfiive — Weill iC the sKiry of 
Hi-len waa modern, I tdiould think it un- 
iiuliinil : I mean the behaviitur of Parin, not 
tlie foiuhiess of the ladv; liir all women 
litve a man of apirit. ^'licre io anotiicr 
siory 1)1' (lie Sabine ladiea, — and (liat tiio, I 
Ihaiik Heaven, is very ancient. Vour kird- 
Kliip, perhaps, will admire mvreailing; but 
I (hink Mr. Hook tclU iib, titcy made tole- 
rable sfooii wives alicnvanls. 'I I'aney few 
111' my married acquainlanee ^'ere ravished 
by their husbands.' — ' Na^v, dear lady Bel- 
laston,' cried he, ' don't ridicule me m tliis 
manner.' — ' Why, my good loni,' an«tvered 
slie, ' do you think any woman in England 
uv>uld not laufrli at you in lier heart, whal^ 
evtT prudery she might wear in her coun- 
tenance? Yuii force iiic lo use a Btranin^ 
kind of language, and to betray my sex 
most aboDiinahly ; but I am contented with 
kiuiwitiii niy intentions are good, and that 
I am endeavouring to serve Tuy cousin ; tor 
I think you will iiinke her a huahnnd not- 
willist.indjiig this; or, upon mv m>iiI, I 
would not even perHuaile her to A\ag her- 
Ni-lfaway upon nn empty title. ■'Wie should 
not upUrniil me hereaflcr with having knt 
n man of spirit ; liir that his enemies allow 
(liiri |>oar young fellow to be.' 

Lei those, who liave had the satisfaction 
of hearing reflectiuiis of this kind from a 
ivili- or mistress, declare wlicther Ihey are 
at all ><wct:teiied by coining from a female 
tousle. Certain it is, they sunk deeper 
inlii his hwiship than anv tiling wtiicli De- 
iniHtlienes or Cicero could liavc said lur the 

Lady Bellaslon, perceiving slie had Gnnl 
the y<>ung [oril's pride, beiran now, like a 
true orator, to rouse other pasHiiins to its 
assisianee. ' Mv lord,' said she, in a grave 
Toici', 'you wilf bo pleased to remember, 



vou mentioned tliis matter to me first ; for 
I would not appear to you in the liglit of 
one who is endcavoiiriiig lo put oil' my 
cmisin upon you. Poursctire thousand 
pounds doth not stand in need of an advo- 
cate to reeommeud them.' — 'Nor doth MisB 
Western,' said he, 'require any recommen- 
dation t'rom her li>rtune : lor in niy opinion, 
no woman ever had half her cliarnis.'— 
' Yes, yes, my lord,' replied the lady, look- 
ing in the glass, ' there have been women 
with more than half her charms, I assure 
you ; not lliat 1 nceil lessen her on that ac- 
count : slie is a most delicious girl, that's 
crrtnin ; and within tliese few liours she 
will be in tlie arms of one, who surely doth 
not deserve her ; tliough I will give him his 
due, [ believe he is truly a mail of spirit.' 

' I lioue ao, madimi,' said my lord ; 
' though i must own he dotli not deserve 
her ; R>r unless Heaven, or vour ladysliip, 
disapiiohit me, she shall witliin that time 
lie in mine.' 

' Well spoken, jny lord,' answered the 
lady; '1 promise you no disappointment 
shall hapiK'n fn)m my side; and witliin 
this week 1 am convinced I shall call your 
lordship my cousin in public' 

The remainder of iJiis scene consisted 
entirely of raptures, excuses, and compli- 
ments, very pleasant to have heard from 
the parties, but rather dull wlien rclatetl at 
second hand. Here, therefore, we sliiill 
put an end to this dialogue, and hasten to 
the iaXa\ hour, wlM;n every tiling was pre- 
pared for the destruction of poor Sniiliia. 

But this being the most tragical matter 
in our whole history, we sliall treat it in a 
chapter by itself. 



CHAPTER V. 



The clock had now struck seven, and 
jMMir Siipbia, alone and melancholy, sat 
readii>g a tragedy. It was Thf' Fatal 
Marriage ; and she was now come to tliat 
part wlairc llie poor distressed Isabella dis- 
p<Mea of Iter wedding-rlnir. 

Here tJic book dropped from her hand, 
and a sliuwer of tears ran down into Iht 
btwom. In this utuatjon ahe had coniiiiurd 
a minute, when the door t^ned, anil in 
came Lord Fellaniar. So|iliia alarted from 
Iter chair at his entrance ; and h'la lordship 
advandug lurwards, uihI niaking a k>w 
biiw, saiil, ' I am iil'raiil. Miss Western, 1 
bn-ak in u|Mmyoii abnipilv.' — ' Indeed, mv 
lord,' says she, ' I must own myself a little 
surprised at this unexpected viriit,' — ' If 
this visit be unexpecleil, madam,' aiwivereil 
Lord Fellaniar, ' my eyes must havi; l»'ev> 
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last I liad t]ic honour of Rceiiig you; for 
surely vou could not otherwise luive hoped 
to detain uiy heart in your ^)068e8Kion, with- 
out receiving a visit ironi its owner.' So- 
phia, contiistul as she was, an«iwered this 
oombast, (and very pro|)erly 1 think,) wMth a 
l(K)k oi' inconceivable disdain. My lord then 
made anotlier and a longer 8i)eech of the 
fuinie sort. Upon which Sophia, trcuiblinc^, 
said, * Am I really to conceive your lord- 
ship to be out of vour senses ? Sure, my 
lord, there is no other excuse lor such be- 
haviour.' — 'I am, indeed, madam, in the 
situutitm you supi)Ose,' cries his lordship ; 
'and sure you wiH pardon the effects ol a 
fren/v which vou vourself have occasioned; 
jbr love hath so totally dej)rived me of rea- 
iMm, that I a;n 8i*arc4> accountable for any 
of my actions.' — 'Upon my word, my lord,' 
said Sophia, ^I neither understand your 
words nor your l)ehaviour.' — 'Sutler mtr, 
then, mudam,' cries he, * at your leet to ex- 
plain both, by la\*inij: open my soul to you. 
and declaring that I dote ou you to the 
highest degree of distraction. O, most ado- 
rable, most divine creature ! what iauguagt* 
can expri'ss the sentiments of my heart ?' — 
' I do us8ure you, my lord,' said Sophia, * 1 
shall not stuy to hear any more of tills.* — 
•Do not,' cries he, * think of leaving me 
tlms cruelly: could vou know half the tor- 
xnents which 1 feel, that tender bosom must 
pity what those eyes Ikivc caused.' Then 
letching a deep siirh, and laying hold of her 
hand, he ran on for simie minutes in a strain 
which would be little mon» pleasing to tlie 
reader than it was to the lady ; and at last 
concluded with a declaration", * That if lu* 
was master of the world, lie would lay it at 
her feet.' 

Sophia then forcibly pulling away her 
hand from his. answered, with much spirit, 
• I pnmiise yon, sir, your worhl and its 
master, I should spurn trom me with equal 
contempt.' She then otlcrrd to go ; and 
Lord Fella mar again layimr hold of her 
hand, said, * Pardon m«', my iK'loved angel, 
freedoms which nothing but ilesjiair could 
have tempted me to take. Believe me, 
could 1 have had anv ho|>e that my title 
and fortune, neither ot\hem incx)nsiderable, 
imless when compared to vour worth, 
4vould have lx*en acceptid, f had, in the 
Lumblest manner, presented tln.*m to your 
fticceptsince. But I c4innot kwt* you. By 
Heaven, 1 will siKiner |)art with my soul ! 
You are, you must, you shall l>e only mine.' 
— * My lord,' says she, ' I entreat' you to 
desist from a vain pursuit; for, ui><)n my 
honour, 1 will never hear you on this sul>- 
ject. Let go my hand, my lord ; for 1 am 
resolved to go from you this moment ; nor 
iviJl I ever sec you more.' — * Then, madam,' 
cries hia iordshi}), ' I must make \\\e hcst 



will I livi», without you.' — * What do you 
mean, my lord ?' said Sopliia; *I will raise 
the family.' — ^ I have no fear, madam,' an- 
swered he, * but of losing you, and that I 
am resolved to prevent, the only way 
which despair points to me.' He then 
caught her in liis arms ; upon whicli she 
screamed so k)ud, tliat she must have 
alarmed some one to her assistance, had 
nt)t Ladv Bellastou taken care to remove 
all ears. 

But a mon* lucky circumstance happened 
for p(H)r Sophia : another noise now broke 
forth, which almost dn)wned her cries ; for 
now the whole house rang witli, * Where is 
she? D — n me,ril unkennel her this instant! 
Show me her cliaml»er, I say. Where is 
my daughter? I know she's in the house, 
and I'll see her if she's above ground. 
Show me where she is.' At which Inst 
words the dtwr flew oj)on, and in came 
Squire Western, with his parson, and a 
set of mvrmidoiis at his heels. 

How miserable must have Inn^n the con- 
dition of poor So]>hia, when the enramd 
voice of her ftifher was welcome to htr 
ears? Welcome indeed it was; and luckily 
did he come: for it was the oiilv accident 
n|H)n earth which could have pre^5ervl'd 
the j)eace of her iiiuid from being for ever 
(lest roved. 

Sophia, notwithstanding her fright, pre- 
s(.'iitly knew her fiither's voice ; and his 
lordship, notwithstanding liis passion, knew 
the voice of reason, which ]K'remptorily as- 
sured him, it was not now a time for the 
|>eriX'trationofhis villany. Hearing, there- 
fore, the voice approach, and hearing like- 
wise whose it was, (for as the squin' more 
than once roared fortli the word daughter, 
no Sophia, in the midst of iier strugirlingj 
cried t)ut uj>on her father,) he thought 
j)roper to relinquish his prev, havinir only 
disordered her handkerchief, and with his 
rude lips committed violence on her lovely 
iiet'k. 

If the reader's imagination doth not as- 
sist me, I shall never be able to descrilie 
the situation of these two persons when 
Western came into the room. Sophia tot- 
tered into a chair, where she sat disordered, 
pale, breathless, bursiin^ with indignation 
at I^)rd Fellamar, ntirighted, and yet more 
rejoiced at the arrival oi^ her fatlier. 

His lordship sat down near her, with the 
bag 4>f his wig hanging over one of U'w 
shoulders, the rest of liis dress l)eingsonie- 
what disordered, and ratlier a greater pn>- 
|M)rtion of linen than is usual appearing at 
his lN)som. As to the rest, he was amazed, 
atfrighted, vexed, and ashamed. 

As to Squire Western, he hapi)ened, at 
this time, to Ije overtaken by an enemy, 
which very frequently ])ursues, and seldom 
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tiemett in thii kingdcHn. He was, literally 
speaking, drank ; which circumstance, to- 
gether with his natural impetuosity, could 
produce no other effect, than his running 
immediately up to his daughter, upon whom 
he fell foul with his tongue in the most in- 
veterate manner; nay, he had probably 
committed violence with his hands, had 
not the parson interixwed, saying, 'For 
Heaven's sake, sir, animadvert that you 
are in the house of a great lady. Let me 
beg you to mitigate y(mr wratli : it should 
■liiiLster a fulncvss of satisfaction that you 
liave found your daughter; for as to re- 
venge, it belongeth not imto us. I discern 
great contrition in the countenance of the 
young lady. I stand assured, if you will 
forgive her, she will rcp<'nt her ol all past 
oriences, and return unto her duty.* 

The strength of the parson's arms had 
at first been of more Her\'ice than the 
strength of his rhetoric. However, his last 
words wrought some effect ; and the squire 
answered, *ril liirgee her if she wull ha un. 
If wot ha' un,*S<)i)liy, I'll forgee thee all. 
Why dost un speak ? Shat ha' un ! D — n 
me, shat ha' un ! Why dost unt answer ? 
Was ever such a stubborn tuoad ?' 

' Let me entreat you, sir, to be a little 
more mmlerate,' said the parson ; * you 
frighten the young lady so, that you de- 
prive her of all power of utterance.' 

' Power of mine a — e !' answered the 
squire. * You take her part, then, do you ? 
A pretty parson truly, to side with an un- 
dutiful child. Yes, yes, I will gee you a 
Jiving with a pox. I'll gee thee mito tlie 
devilsooner.* 

* I humbly crave your pardon,' said the 
parson : * I assure your worship I meant no 
such matter.' 

My Lady Bellaston now entered the 
room, and came up to the squire ; who no 
sooner saw her, than, resolving to follow 
the in.^t ructions of his sister, he made her 
a very civil bow, in the rural manner, and 
paid iicr some of his best compliments. He 
thou inmiediately proceeded to his com- 
plaints, and said, ' There, my lady cousin ! 
there stands the most undutiful child in the 
world ; she hankers after a beggarly ras- 
cal, and won't marry one of the greatest 
mutdifi* in all England, that we liavc pro- 
vided for her.' 

* ludeed, cousin Western,' answered the 
bily, *I am persuaded y<m wnmg my 
cousin. I am sure she hath a better un- 
derstanding. 1 am ctmvinced she will not 
n*fuse what she must be sensible is so much 
Ui her advantag**.' 

This was a wilful mistake in Lady Bel- 
laston ; for she well knew whom Mr. Wes- 
tern meant; though perhaps slie thought 
he would easily be reconciled to his lord- 
ship's proposals. 



' Do you hear there,' quoth the squire, 
' what her ladyship says r All your family 
are for the match. Come, S()pliy, be a 
^Mxl girl, and be dutiful, and make your 
lather liappy.' 

'If my death will maki; vou happv, sir,' 
answered Sophia, ' you will shortly he so.' 

' It's a lie, Sophy ; it's a d — n'd lie, tod 
you know it,' said the squire. • 

* Indeed, Miss \Vestern,' said Lady Bel- 
laston, \you injure your iiither: he hath 
nothing in view but your interest in this 
match ; and I and all your friends must ac- 
knowledge the higliest honour done to your 
family in the proposal.' 

' Ay, all oi us,' quoth the squire ; * nay, 
it was no proposal of mine. She knows it 
was her aunt proposed it to me first. Come, 
Sophy, once more let me beg you to be a 
good "girl, and gee me your consent befor* 
your cousin.' 

* hvi ml; give him your hand, cousin, 
said the lady. * It is the fashi(m now-a-days 
to dispense with time and long courtships.' 

' Pugh,' said the squire, * what signifies 
time; won't they liave time enough U> c«mrt 
afterwards ? People may court very well 
afYer tliey liave been a-bed together. 

As Lord Fellamar was very well assured, 
that he was meant by Lady Bellaston, so, 
never having heard nor suspected a word 
of Blifil, he made no doubt of his being 
meant by the father. Coming up therefore 
to the squire, he said, ' Though I have not 
the honour, sir, of being personally known 
to you ; yet, as 1 find I have the happiness 
to liave my proposals accepted, let me in- 
tercede in' Dehalf of tlie young lady, that 
she may not be more solicited at this time.' 

' You intercede, sir !' said the squire ; 

* why who the devil are you ?' 

* Sir, I am Lord Fellamar,' answered he; 

* and am the happy man, whom I hope you 
have done the honour of accepting for a 
son-in-law.' 

* You are a son of a b— ,' replied the 
squire, * for all your laced coat You my 
son-in-law, and be d — n'd to you !' 

* I shall take more from you, sir, than 
from any man,' answered the lord ; ' but I 
must inform you, Uiat I am not used to liear 
such langimge without resentment' 

* Resent my a— e,' quoth the squire. 
'Dtm't think 1 am afraid of such a fcUowaa 
thee art! because hast got a spit there 
dangling at thy side. Lav by your sjMt, 
and I'll give thee enough or meddling with 
wliat doth not belong to thee. I'll teach 
you to father-in'rlaw me. I'll lick thy jacket' 

* It's very well, sir,' said my lord'; * I shall 
make no disturbance before the ladies. I am 
very Wfll satisfied. Your humble servant, 
sir. Lady Bellaston, ytmr most obedient' 

His lordship was no sooner ^ne^ tUaxv 
i Lady BcWaaVoiU) toosLvsv^^a^ \a^lfcfc*^s9 
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tern, saiil, * Bless me, bir ! what have you 
done ? Yon know not whom you have at- 
fn)nte(i : he is a nobleman of the first rank 
and fortune, and yesterday mad<; pro|X)8al8 
tf» vour daui^hter ; and such as I am sure 
you must accept wiiU the hiijfhest pleasure/ 

* Answer for yourself, ladv cousin,' said 
tlie sfpiire : ' I will have nothini^ to do ^ith 
any »)!' your lords. My daughter shall have 
ail honest rountrv irentleman : I have 
pitcliefl u\H^n one for her, and shr ^!!hall ha' 
un. I am ^:orrv for the trouble she hath 

E'ven your l:idyt»hip, with all my heart/ 
ady Bi-llaston made a civil spivch upon 
the word trouble; to which the sijuire an- 
swer '«!, * Whv, tliat's kind ! and I woidd 
do as much for your ladys^hip. To be sure, 
nHiitions should do lor one another. So I 
wisli your hulysliip a in>o<l uiirht. Come, 
mndam, you must «r^) :d<»n«r with me by tair 
menus, or Til have you carried down to the 
coach.' 

So|)hia said, she would attend him witli- 
out ti)rce; but bcirired to «ro in a chair, lor 
she said sin", should not 1h' able to ride any 
other way. 

* I'ritlur,' crifS the squire, * won't unt 
persuade me canst not ride in a coach, 
wouidst? That's a pretty thintr, surely. 
No, no, ril never let thee out of my siir'ht 
any more till art married, that I ]')romise 
tliee.' Sophia tohl him, she saw he was 
resolved to bn'ak h»T heart. * O break thy 
heart, and be d — n'd,' quoth he, 'if a ir<MHl 
husband will break it. I don't value a brass 
varden, not an halt])enny of any undutiful 

uptui earth.' tic then ttH)k violently 



thitlier, he suffered Sophia to be quiet, and 
entertained himself with reading a lecture 
to the parson on good manners, and a pro- 
per behaviour to Tiis betters. 

It is pt>ssible he niif^ht not so easilv have 
carried oil' his daugliter from Lady beila«- 
ton, had that g<x>d lady desired to have de- 
tained her ; biit, in reality, she was not a 
little pleased with the conlinement into 
which Sophia was going ; and, as her pro- 
ject with Lord Fellamar had failed of suc- 
ceNS, she was well contented that other 
vioIiMit methods were now going to be 
used in favour of another man. 



CHAPTER VI. 

By what means the squire came to disctver hit 



daughter. 
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hold of her hand ; u|)on which the parson 
once more interlered, be*ririnir him to use 
gentle methods. At that the squire thun- 
dered out a curse, and liid tlu- parson hold 
his tonirue. sayin<r, * At'n't'in pulpit now! 
When art got up there, I never mind what 
dost say ; but I won't Im' priest-ridd»?n, nor 
tauirht how to Iwhave myself by thee. I 
wish your ladyship a ir<Hid night. Ccmie 
along, Sophy ; be a gmul girl, all shall Im' 
well. Shat ha' un, d — n me, shat lia' un.' 
Mrs. Honour apjx'ared IkIow stairs, and, 
with a low courtesy to thestpiire, oHI-red to 
attend her mistrt^ss ; but he pushed her 
away, saving, * Hold, madam, hold ; you 
come no more near mv housir.' — * And will 
vou take my maid away from me r' said 
jS(|i)hia. * Ves, indei-d,' madam, will I,' 
cries the squire: 'vou nee*) not fear beincj 
witlunit a servant ; 1 will jfi-t you another 
maid, and a better maid than this, who, IM 
lay five jx)unds t») a crown, is no monr a 
maid than my grannurn. No, no, Sophy ; 
she shall ciJUtrive no more escamis, I jiro- 
niise you.' He then jwcked up his daugh- 
ter and the parson into the hackney-c^)ach ; 



riiouGii the rea<ler, in many histories, is 
obliged to digest much more unaceountahle 
appearances than this of Mr. Western, 
without anv satisfacti<m at all ; vet, as we 
dearly love to oblige him whenever it is in 
our |H)wer, we .-^hall now prf»e.eed tt» show 
by what nuthod the squire discx»vereJ 
where his daughter was. 

In the third chapter, then, of the prrceil- 
ing b(M»k, we g:ivc a bint, (lor it is not our 
CMstoiu to uidbid at any time more than is 
necessary lor the occasi«»n,) that Mrs. 
Fit /.pat rick, who was very desirous of rc- 
CA>ncilinii: hei-self ti» her uncli- and aunt 
Wtstern, thougiit she had a prokihle o[i- 
IM)rtunity, by the service of preserving So- 
phia from eonmiitting the same crime which 
liad drawn on lierself the aniriT of her 
ihmily. After much d<'lilKTation, thereliire, 
she rest)lved to iidorm her aunt Western 
where her e«>usin was, and aceordinglv she 
writ the l()IIowing letter, which we shall 
irive the readier at length, for nmre reasons 
than one. 

" Honoured Maoam, 

'* The occasion uC my writimr this will 
p<Tba[)s make a letter of mine agreeable to 
mv dear aunt, tor the siike of one ol* her 
nieces ; though I have little n>ason to hope 
it will be so on the acc^umt of another. 

" Without more apology, as I was com- 
ing to throw my unhappy self at your ttH*t, 
I met, by the strauirest accident in the 
world, my ctMisin Sophy, whos*^ history 
you are Ix^tter aequaint<?d with than mys«li'; 
though, alas! I know infinitely tor> mucii; 
enough, indeed, to satisly me, that, unless 
she is immediately prevented, she is in daii- 
(rer of nnmiui; into ihe same faial mischief, 
which, by liM>lishly and iirnorantly refusini( 
your most wLsr and prudent advice, I have 
un fortunately bi-ought on myself. 

''In short, I have seen the man ; nay, I 



ftftcr which lie mounted InmseU^awdonXeTtAl "ww?. most part of yesterday in his company, 
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you, he is. By what accident he came ac- 
quainted with me is too tedious to tell 3rou 
now ; but I have this morning changed my 
lodgings to avoid him, lest he should bv 
ray means discover mv cousin ; for he dotn 
not yet know where she is, and it is advis- 
able he should not, till my uncle hath se- 
cured her. No time, therefore, is to be 
lost ; and I need only inform you, that she 
is now with Jjady lEkllaston, whom I have 
seen, and who hath, I find, a desi|?n of con- 
cealing her from her family. You know, 
madam, she is a strange woman ; but no- 
thing could misbecome mc more than to 
presume to give any hint to one of your 
great understanding and great knowledge 
of the world, besides barely informing you 
of thecnatter of fact. 

" I hoi)e, madam, the care which I have 
shown on this occasion for the good of my 
family, will recommiMid me again to the 
favour of a lady who hath always exerted 
so much zeal for the lionour and true in- 
terest of us all ; and that it may be a means 
of restoring me to your friendship, which 
hath made so great a part of my former, 
and is so necessary to my future happi- 
ness. I am, with the utmost respect, ho- 
noured madam, 

" Your most dutiful obliged niece, 
'^ and most obedient humble servant, 

" Harriet Fitzpatrick." 

Mrs. Western was now at her bmther's 
house, where she had resided ever since the 
flight of Sophia, in order to administer com- 
fort to the poor S({uire in his atiliction. Of 
this comfort, which she doled out to him in 
daily portions, we have formerly given a 
specimen. 

She was now standing with her back to 
the fire, and, with a pinch of snuff in her 
hand, was dealing forth this daily allowance 
of c^Mufort to the sijuire, while he smoked 
his afternoon pijHJ, when she received the 
above letter; which ahe had no SMKmor read, 
than she delivered it to him, saying, * There, 
sir, there is an account of your lost sheep. 
Fortune hath again restored her to you ; 
and if you will b« governed by my advice, 
it is possible you may yet pn'serve her.' 

* The S(}uire had no scxmer read the let- 
ter, than he leaptni from his chair, threw 
his pipe into the tire, and gave a loud huzza 
lor joy. He then summoned his servants, 
calletl tor his Ixn^ts, and ordered the Cheva- 
lier anil several other horses to be saddled, 
and tlint Parstm Supple should be inmie- 
dintely stet for. Having done this, he 
turnetl to his sister, C4iught her in his arms, 
and gave her a close embrace, saying, 
*■ Zounds ! you donH seem pleased ; one 
would imagine you was sorry I have found 
the girl.' 



politicians, who see to the bottom, discover 
often a very diiferent aspect of aflairs, from 
what swims on the surlare. It is true, in- 
deed, things do look rather less desperate 
than they did Ibrmerly in Holland, when 
Lewis the Fourteentli was at the gates of 
Amsterdam; but there is a delic^icy re- 
quired in this matter, which you wilf par- 
don me, brother, if 1 suspect you want. 
There is a decorum to be used with a wo- 
man of figure, such Ih Lady Bellaston, 
brother, which requires a knowledge of tlie 
world superior, I am afraid, to yours.' 

* Sister,' cries the squire, * 1 know you 
have no opinion of my parts; but I'll show 
vou on this occasion who is a fool. Know- 
ledge, quotha ! [ have not been in the 
country so long witliout having some 
knowledge of warrants, and law of the land. 
I know 1 may take my t)wn wherever I can 
find it. Show me my own daughter, and 
if I don't know how to come at her, I'll 
suifer you to call roe a fool as long as I 
live. There be justices of tlie peace in 
London, as well as in other places.' 

'I protest,' cries she, *you make me 
tremble for the event of this matter, whicli» 
if you will proc^etl by my advice, you may 
bring to so goo<l an issue. Do you really 
imagine, brother, that the house of a wo- 
man of figure is to be attackeil by warrants 
and brutal justices of the peace ? I will in- 
form ytm how to pn)ceed. As fi(Min as you 
arrive in town, and have gf>t yourself into 
a decent dress, (for indee<l, orother, you 
have none at j)resent fit to appear in,) vou 
must send your coin]>limentM to Lady Bel- 
laston, and desire leave to wait on her. 
When you are admitted to licr presence, 
as vou ceftjiinlv will be, and have told her 
your story, and have made pniix'r use ol 
my name, (for I think you just know one 
another only by sight, thougli you are rela- 
tions,) I am confident she will wit hdrav/ her 
protection fnun my niece, who hath cer- 
tainly imposed uikmi her. This is the only 
method. — Justices of the peace, indeed ! do 
you imagine any such event can arrive to 
a Wimiaii of figure in a civilized nation?' 

'D — n their figures,* cries the stjuire; 
* a pretty civilized nation, tnily, where wo- 
men are above the law. And what must I 
stand semling a j)arcel of compliments to 
a confoumhfd whore, that keeps away a 
daughter frc»m her own natund lather ? I 
tell you, sister, I am not so ignorant as you 
think me. I know you would have women 
above the law ; but it is all a lie ; I heanl 
his lordship say at size, that no one is al)ove 
the law. But this of yours is Hanover 
law, I suppiise.' 

* Mr. Western,' mud she, * f think you 
daily improve in ignorance. I ]>rotestyou 
are gn)wn an arniut WwJ 



Brother,' answered she, *thc d€C^l\ *»o twite ^ >qr»x >X>sm^' 
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Western,' said the equire. * Pox ! vou may 
talk (»f your civility an you will ; f am mire 
you never show any to me. I am no bear ; 
no, nor no dos; neither, though I know some- 
bo<Iy, that is fioniething bef^ns with ah — ; 
but, pi)x! I will ffliowyou I have got more 
giMH\ mnnnen) than some t<>lks.' 

* Mr. Western,' ans^vered the lady, * you 
may Hay what you please, Je voub metprUe 
de tout mon cwur, 1 shall iu)t therefore be 
anp'y. Hi'sides, %8 my cousin with that 
odious Irish imnie justly says, I liiive that 
re^rd lor the honour nud true iiitcn^t of 
my thmily, niul that cimcem for my niece, 
whii is a pnrt of it, that I have resolved to 
fff) to town myself u[K)n this occasion ; for 
mdfi'd, imh'ed, brother, vou are not n tit 
minister to U' eiiiploycfl nt a |M>liti? court. 
Greenland ! (ircenland ! should always be 
the scene of the tramontane nc^)tiation.^ 

* I thank Heaven,' cries the squire, * I 
don*t understand you now. You are ffot 
to vour HaiM>vorian liniriuK However, I'll 
allow you I sconi to l)e behind-hand in ci- 
vility with you ; ami as yuu are not angry 
for what I have said, so I am not anij^ry for 
what you have siiid. Indeed, I have al- 
ways thouirjit it lolly (or relations to quar- 
n.*l ; anil if they do now and then give a 
hasty word, why people sli(»uld give and 
take ; lor my part, I never bear malice ; 
and 1 take it very kind of you to iro up to 
London ; li)r I never was there but twice 
in uiv life, ami then I did not stav aliove a 
tortniirht at a time ; and to l)e sure I can't 
Ik* ex|jectetl to know nnich of the streets 
and voiks in that time. I iirvrr denied that 
you kiiowM all these matters better than I. 
For me to dispute that, would Ih* all as one, 
as for you to dispute the manain>ment of a 
pack of dogs, or the finding a ban; sitting, 
with me.' — 'Which I promise you,' says 
she, * I never will.' — ' \\ell, and! promise 
you,' returnetl he, * that! never will dispute 
t'other.' 

Here then a league was struck, (to lK)r- 
Tow a phrase frimi the lady,) between the 
contending iMrties; and now the parson 
arriving, and the horses IxMUg n»atly, the 
squire, departed, having promised his sister 
to tbllow her advice, an»l she prepared to 
follow him the next day. 

But having roininunicated these matters 
to the pars<m'on the n)ad, they both airreed 
that the pn'scrilx-d Ibrmalities might very 
well be dispens4»d with ; and the squire, 
having changed his mind, pnicceded in the 
manner we have alreadv seen. 



ler's, and called Jones out from the oon- 
pany, as we have before seen ; with wboob 
when she ibund herself alone, she began u ^ 
follows : f 

' O my dear sir ! how shall I get spiriti' 
to tell you ; you are undone, airT ana mjr 
])oor lady's undone, and 1 am undone!'— 
' Hath any thing happened to Sophia.'' 
cries Jones, staring Hke a madman. * AD 
that is bad,' cries Honour; ' O, I shall never 
^t such another ladv 1 O, that I should ever 
live to see this day ! At these ^vords, Jones 
turiie<l pale as ashes, trembled and stam- 
mered ; but Honour went on, ' O ! Mr. 
Jont^, I have lost my lady for ever!' — 

* How! what? ((>r Heaven's sake tell me. 
O, my dear Sophia I' — * You may well call 
her so,' said Honour ; * she was thedeareii .'M, 
lady t() me. I shall never have audi an- 
other place.' — *D — n your place,' cries 
Jones ; ' w^here is she ? what, what has be- 
C4)me of my Sophia ?' — * Ay, to be sure,' 
cries she, ' servants may be d — n'd. It sig- 
nifies nothing what becoiiu*s of tlieni,though 
they are turned away, and mined ever so 
mudi. To be sure, they are not flesh and 
bIoo<l like other people. No, to be sure, it 
siirnifies nothing what becomes o^ them. -^ 

' It' you have any pity, anv compassion,' 
cries Jones, ' I beg you will instantly tell 
iiie what hath hapi)ened to Sophia^' 

* To be sure, 1 nave more pitv for you 
than you have lor me,' answereif Honour. * 

* I don't d — n vou because you have lost 
the sweetest la<ly in the world. To be 
sure, you arc woi^hy to be pitied, and I am 
worthy to be pitied too : for to be sure, if 



ever there was a good mistress 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Jn wfdeh vmioU8 mis/or iwies brfrl poor Jonet. 

Affairb were in the aforesaid s\1\vavVo\\A?lc;cjo\mvV.. Ml lUe quarrel the squire hatliti> 



hath hapixMied?'^ cries Jones, in almost a 
Hiving lit. *What? — What?' said Honour: ^' 
* why, the worst that could have happened 
both for you and me. Her father is come 
to town, and hath carried her away from 
us lM)tli.' Here Jone^ fell on his knees ia 
thanksgiving that it was no worse. * No 
worse!' repeated Honour; * what could be 
worse for either of us ? He carried her off, 
swearing she should many Mr.Blifil : that's , 
for your c<>mfort ; and for jxior me, I am * 
turned out of dw)rs.' — * Indeed Mrs. Ho-^. 
nour,' answered Jones, * you frightened niC' 
out of my wits. 1 imagined some most! 
dreadful sudden accident had hap|K*n<Kl to 
Sophia; soniethiiig, c^mipared to which, ■ 
even the seeing her married to Blifil would J 
lx» a trifle ; but while there is lite, there are ^ 
hopes, mv dear Honour. Women in this; 
land of libertv cannot be married by actual ■* 
brutal force.* — 'To lie sure, ■# said she, 
' that's tnie. There may b^ Kiibe hopes *. ' 
for you; but lack-a-day ! what hopes are* ' 
there for poor me ? And to be sure, sir, you 1 
must 1»e sensible I suffer all tliis upon your ^ 
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against Mr. Blifil.' — ' Indeed, Mrs. Honour,' 
answered he, ' I am sensible of my obli<ra- 
tions to you, and will leave nothing in my 
power undone to make you amends.' — 
'Alasl sir,' said she, *what can make a 
aenrant amends for the loss of one place, 
bat the getting another altogether as ^ood?' 
' Do not despair, Mrs. Honour,' said Jones : 
'I hope to reinstate you affaiii in tlie same.' 
— * Alack-a-day, sir,' said she, * how can I 
flatter myself with such hopes, when I know 
it is a thing impossible ; tor the squire is 
so set against me ; and yet if you should 
ever have my lady, as to be sure I now 
hopes heartily you will ; for you are a gene- 
rous, good-natured gentleman, and I am 
sure vou loves her, and to be sure she loves 
ii you dearly as her own soul ; it is a matter 
^ m vain to deny it ; because as why, every 
body, that is in the least acquainted with 
my lady, must see it ; for, poor dear lady, 
she can't dissemble ; and if two people who 
loves one another a 'n't happy, why, who 
should be so f Happiness don't always de- 
pend upon what p^ple has ; besides, my 
lady has enough for both. To be sure, 
therefore, as one mav say, it would be all 
the pity in the world to keep two such 
loviers asunder ; nay, I am convinced, for 
my part, you will meet together at last ; 
for if it is to be, there is no preventing it 
If a marriage is made in Heaven, all tlie 
justices of the peace upon earth can't break 
jt off. To be sure, I wishes th.it Par»<m 
Supple had but a little more spirit to toll the 
squire of his wickedness in endeavouring to 
force his daughter contrary to her liking; 
but then his whole dependence is on the 
squire, and so the poor gentleman, though 
he is a very religious good sort of man, and 
lalks of the badness of such doings behind 
the squire's back, yet lie dares not say his 
soul is his own to his face. To be sure, I 
ftever saw him make so bold as just now : 
I was afeard the squire would have struck 
him. I would not have your honour be 
melancholy, sir, nor despair; things may 
ffo better, as long as you are sure of my 
lady, and that I am certain you may be ; 
' for she never will be brought to consent to 
marry any other man. Indeed, I am terri- 
• blv afeard the squire will do her a mischief 
in his passion ; lor he is a prodigious pas- 
pionate gentleman ; and I am afeard too 
* thr |)<M)r lady will be brought to break her 
heart; tor she is as teniler-hearted as a 
eiiii'ken : it is a pity, methinks, she had not 
a little of my c-ourage. If I was in love 
with a youfllJK man, and my father offered 
to liH'k me'timt'd tear his eyes out, but IM 
eome a( him ; but then there's a great for- 
tune in the case, which it is in her father^s 
I)ower either to give her or not ; that, to be 
suns may make some difference*.' 
Wtiether Jones gave strict attention to \ 



alt the foregoing harangue, or whether it 
was f(>r want of any vacancy in tiie dis- 
course, I cannot determine ; but he never 
once attempted to answer, nor did she once 
stop, till Partridge came nnining into the 
room, and informed him tliat the great 
lady was upon the stairs. 

Nothing could equal the dilemma to 
which Jones was now reduced. Honour 
knew nothing of any acquaintance that 
subsisted between him and Lady Bellaston; 
and she was almost the last person in the 
world to whom he would have communi- 
cated it. In this hurry and distress, he 
took, (as is common enough,) the worst 
course ; and, instead of ex|M)sin^ her to the 
lady, which would have been ot little con- 
sequence, he chose to expose the lady to 
her : he therefore resolvetl to hide Honour, 
whom he had but just time to convey be- 
hind the bed, and to draw the curtains. 

The hurry in which Jones had been all 
day engaged on account of his poor land- 
lady and her family, the terrors occasioned 
by Mrs. Honour, and the confusion into 
which he was thrown by the sudden ar- 
rival of Lady Bellaston, had altogether 
driven former thoughts out of his head ; eo 
that it never one* occurred to his memory 
to act the part of a sick man ; which, in- 
deed, neither the ffayety of his dress, nor 
the freshness of liis countenance, would 
have at all supported. 

He received her ladyship therefore ra- 
ther agreeably to her desires, than to her 
expectations, with all the good humour he 
could muster in his countenance, and with- 
out any real or aflccted appi'arance of the 
least disorder. 

Ladv Bellaston no sooner entered the 
room, tlian she squatted lierself down on the 
bed : * So, my dear Jcmes,' said she, 'you 
find nothing can detain me long from you. 
PerliJips I ought to be angry with you, 
that I have neither seen nor heard from 
you all day ; for I perceive your distemper 
would have suflered you to come abroad : 
nay, I suj)i>ose you nave not sat in your 
chandler all day, dressed up like a fine lady 
to see company after a lying-in ; but, how- 
ever, don't think I intt^nd to scold you ; for 
I never will ^ve you an excuse for the cold 
l)ehaviour of a husband, by putting on the 
ill-humour of a wife.' 

*Nay, Lady Bellastcm,' said Jones, *I 
am sure your ladyship will not upbraid me 
with netjlect of duty, when I only waited 
Cor orders. Who, my dear creature, hath 
reason to complain ? Who missed an ai>- 
IMiintment last night, and lofl an unhappy 
man to (rxjx'ct, nud wish, and sigh, and 
lannriiish?' 

*Do not mention it, my dear Jones,' 
cried she. * IC v\>\i V.\\v>n >iwi. ^>Rx»«««k^ 
you vro\i\^ vA'^ mvi. \v\ ^^>oT^^\v^^ \vwjr^ 
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Bible to conceive what women of condition 
are oblig^ed to suffer from the impertinence 
of fools, in order to keep up the farce of the 
world. I am glad, however, all your Ian- 
guishin;? and wishini^ have done you no 
Karm ; for you never looked better m your 
life. TJix)n my faith! Jones, you might at 
tliis instant sit for the picture of Adonis.' 

There are certain words of provocation, 
which men of honour hold can properly be 
answered only by a blow. Among lovers, 
possibly, there may be some expressions 
which can be answered only bv a kiss. 
This compliment, which Lady iBellaston 
now made Jones, seems to be of this kind, 
especially as it ^vns attended with a look, 
in which tlie lady conveyed more soft ideas 
than it was possible to express with her 



tongue. 



Jones was certainlv at this instant in one 
of the most disacTeeable and distressed 
situations imaginable ; for, to curry on the 
comparivson we made use of before, though 
the provocati(m was given by the lady, 
Jones could not receive satisfaction, nor so 
much as oifer to ask it, in the presence of 
a third person ; seconds in tliis kind of duels 
not being according to the law of arms. 
As this objection did not occur to Lady Bel- 
laston, who was ignorant of any other wo- 
man being there but herself, she waited 
some time in great astonishment f()r an an- 
swer from Jones, who, conscious of tlie 
ridiculous figure he made, stood at a dis- 
tance, and not daring to give the proper 
answer, gave none at all. Nothing can be 
imagined more comic, nor yet more tragical, 
than tliis scene would have been if it had 
lasted much longer. The lady had al- 
ready changed colour two or three times ; 
had got up from the bed, and sat down 
again, while Jones was wishing the ground 
to sink under him, or the house to fall on 
his head, when an odd accident freed him 
from an embarrassment, out of which 
neither the eloquence of a Cicero, nor the 
politics of a Machiavel, could have delivered 
nim, without utter disgrace. 

This was no other than the arrival of 
young Nightingale, dead drunk ; or rather 
m that state of drunkenness, which de- 
prives men of the use of their reason, with- 
out depriving them of the use of their limbs. 

Mrs. Miller and her daughters were in 
bed, and Partridge was smoking his pipe 
by the kitchen-fire ; so tliat he arrived at 
Mr. Jones's chamber-door without any in- 
terruption. This he burst open, and was 
entering without any ceremony, when 
Jones started from his scat, and ran to op- 
TOse him, which he did so etfectually, that 
Nightingale never came far enough within 
the door to see who was sitting on the bed. 

A^ightingale had, in realily, mistaken h 
Joneses apartment for that iu vfVucVvVunAitXu 



had lodged ; he therefore strongly insiated 
on coming in, often swearing that he would 
not be kept from his own bed. JoneL 
however, prevailed over him, and delivereih' 
him into tJie hands of Partridge, whom 
noise on the stairs soon summoned 
master's assistance. ^. 

And now Jones was unwiUingly oblig|i';j 
to return to his own apartment, where^M 
the verv instant of his entrance, he heai^ 
Lady bellaston venting an exclamatioD, 
though not a very loua one ; and, at the 
same time, saw her flinging herself into t 
chair in a vast a^tation, which, in a lady 
of a tender constitution, would have been 
an hysteric fit 

In reality, the lady, frightened with the 
stniggle between the two men, of which 
slie did not know what would be the issue, 
as she heard Nightingale swear many 
oaths he would come to his own bed, at- 
tempted to retire to her known place of 
hiding, which to her great confusion she 
found already occupied by another. 

*■ Is this usage to be borne, Mr. Jones f 
cries the ladv. * Basest of men ! Wtmt 
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wretch Ls this to whom you have exposed ' 
me ?' — * Wretch !' cries Honour, bursting 
in a violent rage from her place of conceal 
ment, — * Marry come up! — Wretch, for- 
sooth ! — as poor a wretch as I am, I am 
honest ; that is more than some folks who 
are richer can say.' 

Jones, instead of applying himself di- 
rectly to take off tlie edge of Mrs. Honour's ' 
resentment, as a more experienced gallant 
would have done, fell to cursing his stars, 
and lamenting himself as the most unfortu- 
nate man in the world ; and presently aflcr, 
addressing himself to Lady Bellaston, he 
fell to some very absurd protestations o^;^ 
innocence. By this time, the lady haviqf '^. 
recovered the use of her reason, which tjfea^ 
had as ready as any woman in the wo^ • 
especially on such occasions, cahnly replted; 
* Sir you need make no apologies ; 1 see 
now who the person is : I did not at first 
know Mrs. Honour ; but now I do, I call 
susjx'ct nothing wrong between her and 
you ; and I am sure she is a woman of too ' ' 
g(K)(l sense to put any wrong constructions ? 
upon my visit to you ; I have been always f' 
lier friend, and it" may be in my power to • 
be much more hereafter.' 

Mrs. Honour was altogetlier as placable 
as she was passionate. Hearing, ther^ ^ 
fore. Lady Bellaston assume the soft tonfi^ $ 
she likewise softened hers. ' I'm sure, ma- 
dam,' says she, * I have been always rea^y 
to acknowledge your ladysli||^ friendships 
to me : sure I never had* to good a friend 
as your ladyship ; and, to be sure, nowT 
see it is your ladyship that I spoke to, I 
could almost bite my tongue on for vttf 
iGAJi. \ <yycv&\iM<e.tiona upon your ladyship - 
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to be sure it doth not become a servant ra 
I am to think about such a great lady — I 
mean I was a servant : for indeed I am no- 
body's servant now, the most miserable 
wretch is me ! I have lost the best mis- 
tren.' Hero Honour thounfht fit to pro- 
duce a shower of tears. ' Don't cry, child,' 
says the good lady : ' ways perhaps may 
be found to make you amends. Uome to 
me to-morrow morning.' She then took 
up her fan, which lay on the ground, and, 
without even lookinir at Jones, w^alked very 
majestically out of 3ie room ; there being 
a kind of dignity in the impudence of wo- 
men of quality, which their inferiors vainly 
aspire to attain to in circumstances of this 
nature. 

Jones followed her down stairs, often 
offering her his hand, which she abso- 
lutely refused him, and got into her chair 
without taking any notice of him as he stood 
bowing before her. 

At his return up stairs, a long dialogue 
passed between him and Mrs. Honour, 
while she was adjusting herself afler the 
discomposure she had undergone. The 
subject of this was, his infidelity to her 
y«)ung lady ; on which she enlarged with 
great bitterness: but Jones at last fciund 
means to reconcile her ; and not only so, 
but to obtain a promise of most inviolable 
secrecy, and that she would the next morn- 
ing endeavour to find out Sophia, and bring 
him a further account of the proceedings of 
the squire. 

Thus ended this un(()rtunate adventure, 
to the satisfaction only of Mrs. Honour ; for 
a secret, (as some of my readers will per- 
haps acknowledge from experience,) is ol\en 
a very valuable possession; and that not 
only to those who faithfully keep it, but 
sometimes to such as whisptT it about till it 
comes to the ears of every one, except the 
ignorant persim who pays for the supposed 
concealing of what is publicly known. 



CHAPTER Vlll. 

Short and 9tveet, 

Notwithstanding all the obliipitions she 
had received from Jcmes, Mrs. Miller could 
not forbear in the morning some gentle re- 
monstrances for the hurricane wSiich had 
happened the preceding night in his cham- 
ber. These were, however, so gentle and 
so friendly; professini?, and indeed tnily, 
to aim at nothinfir more than the real g(H)d 
of Mr. Jones himself; that he, far from 
being offended, tiiankfully received tlie ad- 
monition of the go«)d woman, expn*ssed 
much concern for what had passed, excused 
it as well as he cx)uld, and pn»mi«ed never 
more to bring the same disturbances into the 
house. 



But though Mrs. Miller did not refrain 
from a short expostulation in private at tlieir 
first meeting ; yet the occasion of his beint^ 
summoned down stairs that morning was of 
a much more agreeable kind, l)eing indeed 
to perform the office of a fatlier to Miss 
Nancy, and to give her in wedlock to Mr. 
Nightingale, who was now ready dressed, 
and lull as sobcT as many of my readers 
will think a man ought to oe, who receives 
a witc in so imprudent a manner. 

And here, perhai)s, it may be proper to 
account for the escape wliich this young 
gentleman had made from his uncle, and 
for his appearance in the condition in which 
we have seen him the night before. 

Now, when the uncle had arrived at liia 
lodgings witli his nephew, partly to indul^ 
his own inclinations, (for he dearly loved his 
bottle,) and partly to disqualify his nepJiew 
from the immediate execution of his pur- 
p)se, he ordered wine to be set on the ta- 
nle ; with which he so briskly plied the 
young gentleman, that this fatter, who, 
though not much used to drinkin*j, did not 
detest it so as to be guilty of discux^dience, 
or want of complaisance, by refusing, was 
soon c<)mpletely finished. 

Just as the uncle had obtained this vic- 
tory, and was preparing a bed lor his ne- 
phew, a messenger arrfved with a piece of 
news, which so entirely disconcerti»d and 
shocked him, that he in a moment lost all 
consideration lor his nephew, and his whole 
mind became entirely taken up with his 
own concerns. 

This sudden and afflicting news was no 
less than that his dau;jhter had taken tlic 
opportunity of almost tfie first moment of his 
alwence, and had gone off with a neiglibour- 
ing young clergyman; against whom, 
though her father could have had but one 
objection, namely, that he was wortli no- 
thing, yet she had never thought pn>per to 
communicate her amour even to litT father ; 
and so artfully had she managt'd, that it 
had never b<H'n once susjMT-tcd by any, till 
now that it was consummated. 

Old Mr. Nightinjnile no sooner received 
this account, Uian in the utmost confusion 
he ordered a |>ost-c}iaise to be immediately 
got ready: and having recommended his 
nephew to the care of a ser\'ant, he directly 
left the housf, scarce knowing what he diJ, 
nor whither he went. 

The uncle being thus departed, when the 
ser\'ant ojimt* to attend the nephew to Iwd, 
had waked him tor that purpose, and hud 
at last made him sensible that his uncle was 
gone, he, instead of accepting the kindofii- 
cirs tendered hiui, insisted on a chair being 
called : with this the servant, who had re- 
ceived no Hirirt orders to the contrary, 
readilv complied; and thus beiiiff eondiicx* 
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8ta^mred up to Mr. Jones's chamber, as 
haSiDeen before recounted. 

This bar of the uncle hc\nn; now removed, 
(though young Nightingale Knew not as yet 
in what manner,) and all parties being quick- 
ly ready, the mother, Mr. Jones, Mr. Night- 
ingale and his love, stepped into a hackney- 
coach, whicli convevca them to Doctors' 
Commons ; where Miss Nancy was, in vul- 
gar language, soon made an honest woman ; 
and the poor mother became, in the purest 
'sense of the word, one of tlie happiest of all 
human beings. 

And now Mr. Jones, having seen his 
good offices to that poor woman and her 
laiuily brought to a happy conclusion, be- 

fan to apply himself to his own concerns ; 
ut here, lest many of my readers should 
censure his folly for thus troubling himself 
with the affairs of otJiers, and lest some few 
should think he acted more disinterestedly 
than indeed lie did, we think proper to 
assure our reader, that he was so far from 
bein^ unconcerned in this matter, that he 
had mdeed a very considerable interest in 
brim^ng it to that final consummation. 

To explain this seeming paradox at once, 
he \va8 one who could truly say with him 
in Terence, Homo $um : kumani nikil a 
me alienum puto» He was never an indif- 
ferent spectator of the misery or happiness 
of any one ; and he felt either the one or 
the otlier in great proportion as he himself 
contributed to either. He could not there- 
fore be the instrument of raising a whole 
family from the lowest state of wretched- 
ness to the higliest pitch of joy, without 
conveying great felicity to himself; more 
perhaps tnan worldly men of\en purchase 
to tliemselves by undergoing the most se- 
vere labour, and ofleu by wading through 
the deepest iniquity. 

Those readers, who are of the same com- 
plexion with him, will perhaps think this 
short chapter contains abundance of mat- 
ter : wliile otliers may probably wish, short 
as it is, that it had lieen totally spared, as 
impertinent to tlie main design ; which I 
suppose they conclude, is to bring Mr. 
Jones to tlie gaUows : or, if possible^ to a 
more deplorable catastrophe. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ConUUimg lo9€4etUr$ ofittend torte. 

Mr. Jones, at his return home, found the 
fblk)wing letters lying on liis table, which 
he luckily opened in the order they were 
sent 

LETTER I. 

" Surely I am under some strange infatu- 
ation ; I cannot keep my reBo\utionji a. mo- 



fbunded. Last night I resolved never to 
see you more ; this morning I am willing to 
hear if you can, as you say, clear up this 
affair ; and yet I know that to be imposii- 
ble. I have said every thing to mvself 
which you c«n invent. — Perhaps not. Per- 
haps your invention is stronger. Come to 
me, therefore, the moment you receive this. 
If you can forge an excuse, I almost pro- 
mise you to believe it. Betrayed to-- — I 
will think no more. Come to me directly. 
This is the third letter I have written ; the 
two former are burnt — ^I am aknost inclined 
to burn this too— -I wish I may preserve mj 
senses.— Come to me presently." 



LETTER II. 

" If you ever expect to be forgiven, or 
even sufiered within my doors, come to me 
this instant." 

LETTER III. 

" I now find you was not at home when 
my notes came to your k)dgings. The mo- 
ment you receive this, let me see you : I 
shall not stir out ; nor shall any body be let 
in but yourself. Sure nothing can detain 
you long." 

Jones had just read over these three bil- 
lets, when Mr. Nightingale came into the 
room. ' Well, Tom,' said he, * any news 
from Lady Bellaston, afler last night's ad- 
venture ?' ^for it was now no secret to any 
one in that house who the lady was.) * The 
Lady Bellaston!' answered Jones, very 
gravely. — * Nay, dear Tom,' cries Ni^tin- 
gile, * don't be so reserved to your friends. 
Though I was too drunk to see her last 
night, J[ saw her at tlie masquerade. Do 
you think I am ignorant who the aueen of 
the fairies is ?' — * And did you really then 
know the lady at the masquerade ?* said 
Jones. ' Yes, upon my soul, did I,' said 
Nightin^e ; * and have given you twen^ 
hints of it since ; though you seemed al- 
ways so tender on that point, that I would 
not speak plainly. I fancy, my friend, by 
your extreme nicety in this matter, you arc 
not so well acquainted with the character 
of her ladv, as with her person. Don't be 
angry, I'om ; but, upon my honour, you 
are not the first young felbw she hath de- 
iMiuclied. Her reputation is in no danger, 
believe me.' 

Though Jones had no reason to imagine 
the lady to have been of the vestal kind 
when his amour began ; yet, as he was 
thoroughly ignorant of the town, and had 
very little acquaintance in it, he had no 
knowledge of that character which is vul- 
garly called a demirep ; that is to say, a 
woman who intrigues with every man she 
likes, under tlie name and appearance of 
virtue; and who, though some over-nice 
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(a» they term it,) bv the whole town ; in 
short, whom every body knows to be what 
nobody calls her. 

When he found, therefore, that Niffhtin- 
gale was perfectly acquainted with his 
mtrigue, and began to suspect that so scru- 
pulous a delicacy as he had hitherto ob- 
served was not quite necessary on tlie 
occasion, he gave a latitude to his friend's 
tongue, and desired him to speak plainly 
what he knew, or had ever heard of the 
lady. 

f^ightingale, who in many other instan- 
ces was rather too effeminate in his dispo- 
sition, had a pretty strong inclination to 
tittle-tattle. He had no sooner, therefore, 
received a full liberty of speaking from 
Jones, than he entered upon a long narra- 
tive concerning the lady ; which, as it con- 
tained many particulars higlily to her dis- 
honour, we have too great a tenderness for 
all women of condition to repeat. We would 
cautiously avoid giving an opportunity to 
future commentators on our works, of ma- 
king any malicious application ; or of forc- 
ing us to be, against our will, the author of 
scandal, which never entered into our head. 

Jones, having very attentively heard all 
that Nightingale had to say, fetched a deep 
sigh ; which the other observing, cried, 
' Heyday ! why tliou art not in love, I 
hope '. Had I imagined m^ stories would 
have affected you, I promise you should 
never have heard them.' — * O, my dear 
friend !' cries Jones, * I am so entangled 
with this woman, that I know not how to 
extricate myself. In love, indeed ! no, my 
friend ; but I am under obligations to her, 
and very ^at ones. Since you know so 
much, I wul be very explicit with you. It 
is owing, perhaps, solely to her, that I have 
not, before this, wanted a bit of bread. 
How can I possibly desert such a woman ? 
and yei I must desert her, or be guilty of 
' the blackest treachery to one, who deserves 
infinitely better of me than she can ; a wo- 
man, my Nightingale, for whom I have a 
passion which few can have an idea of. I 
am half distracted with doubts how to act.' 
— *And is this other, pray, an honourable 
mistress?' cries Nightingale. * Honoura- 
ble I' answered Jones ; * no breath ever yet 
durst sully her reputation. The sweetest 
air is not purer, the limpid stream not 
clearer, than her honour; she is all over, 
both in mind and body, consummate per- 
fection. She is the most beautiful creature 
in the universe ; and yet she is mistress of 
such noble, elevated qualities, tliat though 
she is never from my thoughts, I scarce 
ever think of her beauty, but when I see it.' 
— *And can you, my good friend,' cries 
Nightingale, ' with such an engagement as 
this upon your hands, hesitate a moment 
about quitting such a r' — * Hold,' said 



Jones, ' no more abuse of her ; I detest the 
thought of ingratitude.' — 'Pugh !' answered 
the oilier, * you are not the first upon whom 
she hath conferred obligations ol this kind. 
She is remarkably liberal where she likes ; 
though, let me tell you, her favours are so 
prudently bestowed, tliat they should rather 
raise a man's vanity, thsm his gratitude.' 
In short. Nightingale proceeded so far on 
this head, and tolu his friend so many sto- 
ries of the lady, which he swore to the truth 
of, that he entirely removed all esteem for 
her fmm the breast of Jones; and his gra- 
titude was lessened in proportion. Indeed, 
he began to look on all the favours he had 
received rather as wages tlian benefits, 
which depreciated not only her, but himself 
too in liis own conceit, and put him quite 
out of humour with both. From this dis- 
gust, his mind, by natural transition, turned 
towards Sophia : her virtue, her purity, her 
love to him, her sufferings on liis account, 
filled all his thoughts, and made his com- 
merce with Lady Bellaston appear still 
more odious. The result of all was, that 
though his turning himself out of her ser- 
vice, in which light he now saw his affair 
with her, would oe the loss of his bread ; 
vet he determined to quit her, if he could 
but find a handsome pretence ; which being 
communicated to his friend. Nightingale 
considered a little, and then said, ' I have 
it, my boy ! I have found out a sure me- 
thod : propose marriage to her, and I would 
venture lianging upon the success.' — * Mar- 
riage,' cries Jones. *Ay, propose mar- 
riage,' answered Nightingale, 'and she 
will declare off in a moment. I knew a 
young fellow whom she kept formerly, who 
made the offer to her in earnest, and was 
presently turned off for his pains.' 

Jones declared he could not venture the 
experiment. * Perhaps,' said he, * she may 
be less shocked at this proposal from one 
man than from another. And if she should 
take me at my word, where am I then ? 
Caught in my own trap, and undone for 
ever? — * No,' answered Nightingale, * not 
if I can get you an expedient, by which 
you may, at any time, get out of the trap.' 
— * W^hat expedient can that be ?' replied 
Jones. *Thi8,' answered Nightingale: — 
* The young fellow I mentioned, who is 
one of the most intimate acquaintances I 
have in the world, is so an^ry with her for 
some ill offices she hath since done him, 
that I am sure he would, without any diffi- 
culty, give you a sight of her letters; upon 
which you may decently break with ner, 
and declare oft before the knot is tied, if 
she should really be willing to tie it, wliich 
I am convinced she will not.' 

AlYer some hesitation, Jones, upon the 
strength of this assurance, consented ; but 
as he tt7J\Jtfe V» ^^tiV&\. >Xv5. osb&^^\«^ >» 
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propose the nstter to her face, he wrote the 
Killuwiog letter, which Nightingale die- 
tat:d; 

" I im extremely Mwicertwd, that, by an 
unrortunHle cnffafirenient abroad, [ ahciuld 
have niiwed rec^ivinn the lionoiir of your 
ladyHhip'H comniHiuiH the moment they 
CBine ; and the delay which I mimt now 
Rilfer of TTnilicaiJnft mvnelf to voiir lady- 
ship, greatly adds to t)»ia niislortime. O 
Ladv BHIaainn ! what a terror hRve I been 
in, tor frar your repuiHiion ghiiiild be cx- 
poeed hy thrwe perverse aceidenta ! There 
B oiilr one way to acriire it. I need not 
name what that in. Only permit me to say, 
that as your honour is ns dear to me as my 
own; BO my 8»)le anihiiion is to have thi? 
I^dory of laving mv Hberty st your leet; 
and believe me, when I ai4iire you, 1 can 
never be made rompletely happv, without 
you genennialy bestow on me a legal riglil 
uf calling viiu mine Jbr ever. 

"1 am, ^adam, 

" wilh mort pnifound respect, 
" Voiir Inilyship's most obliged, 
"obedient, humUe servant, 
" Thomas Johes." 

To this she presently returned tlie fol- 
lowing answer : 
"Sia, 

" When I read over your aerious epistle, 
I could, fro[ii lu coldness and formality, have 
■worn that you already had tite legal right 
you nienttoti ; nay, Uial we hail, lor many 
years, coinpi»ed that monstrous animal, a 
hiiaband and wife. Do you really then ima- 
gine me n foul ! or do you fancy yourself 
capable of ho en^rely peraiiadliig me out of 
my senseN, that I stioufd deliver my whole 
fortune into your power, in order to enable 
yoii to support your pleasures at my ex- 

nDBe ! Are these the proofs of love which 
ixpecled ! Is this the return for hut I 

scorn to upbraid you, and em in great ad- 
miration of your profound respect. 

"P.S. I am prevenied from revising; — 
Perhaps I have said more than I meant. — 
Come to Die at eight this evening." 
Jones, by the advice of his privy-council, 

" MlDAH, 

"It ia impumibleto express how much I 
am shocked at the suspicion you entertain 
of me. Can Lady BellaBlonliave conferred 
favours on a man whom she could believe 
capable of so biise a design i or can she 
Ircal tlie most solemn tie ol luve with con- 
tempi } Can you Imagine, madam, that if 
i\\e violence ol my passion, in an unguarded 
moment, overcame llie tenderness which I 
liKve lor your honour, I wouU thiak of in- 
dulging iiiyw-'If in tjic cuuiinuanc« ot &n\ 



intcre4iurse which could notpo«sihlv escape 
long the notice of the world ; am) which, 
when discovered, must prove an lata! lo 
your rejiutatiiin > If such be your opinion 
i>f me, I muat pnty for a sudden opponu- 
(liry of returning those pecuniary ooligs- 
tions, which I liave been so unfortunate to 
receive at your bands ; and fur those of t 
aiore tender kind, I shall remain, be" 



wered as follon^ ; 



shall not be at home." 

Though Jones was well sallsficd with 
liis deliverance from a thraldom which those 
who have ever experienced it, will, I appre- 
Itend, allow to be none of the lightest, lie 
wax not. however, perfectly easy in his 
mind. Tliere was in this scheme too rmieh 
i)f fallacy to satisfy one who utterly detested 
every species of falsehood or dtahonesty; 
nor would he, indeed, have aiibmitted tonit 
It in practice, had he not been invoN-ed in 
i distressful situation, where he was obliged 
lo be guilty of some dislionour, either to 
the one lady or the other ; and aurely the 
reader will allow, that every good principle, 
M well as love, pleaded strong!}' in favour 
«f Sophia. 

Nightingale highly exulted in the success 
itf his stratagem, upon which he received 
many thanks, anil much applause, from his 
iriend. He answered, ' Dear Tom, we 



promise you we are the two happiest fel- 
lows iu Engtand.' t 

The two gentlemen were now summoned 
down to dinner, where Mrs. Miller, who 
{Kribrnied herself ilic oHice of cook, had 
■;xerted her best talents to celebrate the 
wedding of her daughter. Tliia ioyful cir- 
cumstance alie ascribed jirincipaUy to the 
friendly behaviour of Jones ; her whiile 
Koul was fired wilh gratitude tan-arda him, 
and all her looks, words, and actions, were 
m busied in expressing it, that her daugh- 
ler, and even her new son-in-law, were 
verv litlle the objects of her cotiside ration - 

Dinner was just ended when Mrs. Miller 
received a letter; but as we have had let- 
ters enow in this chapter, v.-e shall cont- 
municale the contents in our itext. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Consisting partiy of facts, and partly of observations 

upon t/um. 

The letter then which arrived at the encl 
of the preceding chapter, was from Mr. 
AUwortny, and uie purport of it was, his 
intention to come immediate to town, with 
his nephew Blifil, and a desire to be ac- 
commodated with his usual lodgings, which 
were the first floor for himself, and the 
seccmd for his nephew. 

The cheerfulness which had bef()re dis- 
played itself in the countenance of the poor 
woman, was a little clouded on tliis oc- 
casion. This news did indeed a good deal 
disconcert her. To requite so disinterested 
a match with her daughter by presently 
turning her new son-in-law out of doors, 
appeared to her very unjustifiable on the 
one hand; and, on the otlier, she could 
scarce bear the thoughts of making any ex- 
cuse to Mr. Allworthy, afler all the ol)liga- 
tions received from him, for depriving him 
of lo<lgings which were indeed strictly his 
due ; for tliat gentleman, in conferring all 
his numberless benefits on others, acted b^ 
a rule diametrically opposite to what is 
practised by most generous people. He 
contrived, on all occasions, to hide his be- 
neficence, not only fit>m the world, but 
even from the object of it. He constantly 
u.sed the words lend and pay, instead of 
fcive ; and, by every other method he could 
invent, alwavs lessened with his tongue 
the favour he conferred, while he was 
heaping them with both his hands. When 
he settled the annuity of 50/. a vear, there- 
fore, on Mrs. Miller, he told her, • it was 
in consideration of always having her first 
floor when he was in town, (which he 
scarce ever intended to be,) but that she 
might let it at any other time, for that he 
would always senS her a month's warning.' 
He was now, however, hurried to town so 
suddenly, that he had no opportunity of 
giving such notice ; and this nurry proba- 
bly prevented him, when he wrote lor liis 
lodgings, adding, if they were then empty ; 
for ne would most certainly have been well 
satisfied to have relinquished them, on a 
less suflicient excuse than what Mrs. Mil- 
ler could now have made. 

But there are a sort of persons, who, as 
Prior excellently well remarks, direct their 
conduct by something 

Beyond the fixM and settled rules 
Of vice and virtue in the schools \ 
Bejond the letter of the law. 

To these it is so fiir from being sufficient 
that their defence would acquit them at the 
Old-Bailey, that they are not even con- 
tented, tHough conscience, the severest o{ 
all judges, should discharge them. Nothing 
short of the fair and honourable will satia^ 



the delicacy of tlieir minds ; and if any of 
their actions fall short of this mark, they 
mope and pine, and are as uneasy and rest- 
less as a murderer, who is afraid of a ghost, 
or of tlie hangman. 

Mrs. Miller was one of these. She could 
not conceal her uneasiness at this letter ; 
with the contents of which she had no 
sooner acquainted the company, and given 
some hints of her distress, than Jones, her 
good angel, presently relieved her anxiety. 
' As for myself, madam,' said he, ' my lodg>- 
ing is at your service at a moment's warn- 
ing ; and Mr. Nightingale, I am sure, as he 
cannot yet prepare a house fit to receive 
his lady, will consent to return to his new 
lodging, whither Mrs. Nightingale will cer- 
tainly consent to go.' With which propo- 
sal both husband and wife instantly agrc^. 

The reader will easily believe, that the 
cheeks of Mrs. Miller began asain to glow 
with additional gratitude to Jones ; out, 
perhaps, it may be more difficult to per- 
suade him, that Mr. Jones having in his 
last speech called her daughter Mrs. Night- 
ingale, (it being Uie first time ttiat agree- 
able sound had ever reached her ears,) 
gave the fond mother more satisfaction, 
and warmed her heart more towards Jones, 
than his having dissipated her present 
anxiety. 

The next day was tlien appointed for 
the removal of the new-married couple, and 
of Mr. Jones, who was likewise to be pro- 
vided for in the same house with his friend. 
And now the serenity of tlie company was 
again restored, and they passed tne day in 
the utmost cheerfulness, all except Jones, 
who, though he outwardly accompanied 
the rest in their mirth, felt many a bitter 
pang on the account of^his Sophia ; which 
were not a little heightened by the news of 
Mr. Blifil's coming to town, {for he clearly 
saw the intention of his journey ;} and what 
greatly aggravated his concern was, that 
Mrs. Honour, who had promised to inquire 
after Sophia, and to make her report to 
him early the next evening, had disap- 
pointed him. 

In the situation that he and his mistress 
were in at this time, there were scarce any 
grounds for him to hope, that he should 
hear any good news ; yet he was as impa- 
tient to see Mrs. Honour, as if he had ex- 
pected she would bring him a letter with 
an assignation in it from Sophia, and bore 
the disappointment as iU. Whether this 
impatience arose from that natural weak- 
ness of the human mind, which makes it 
desirous to know the worst, and renders 
uncertainty the most intolerable of pains ; 
or whether he still flattered himself with 
some secret hopes, we will not determine. 
But that it mignt be the last, whoever haa 
loved ettODDX imlX. Vms^ \ ^^^ ^ "^ "^a^* 
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powera excreiseil hy this poswon over our ' 
minds, nne of the must wondert'ul is Ihnlof 
•upporting hope in the midRt of despair. 
Difficulties, iniprubabilitie», Day, inipossi- 
bilities, are quite overlooked by it ; so that, 
tn iny man estremety in love, may be ap- 
plied what Addison says of Ciesar, 

* 71w Alpa uid Pjmwuu aink bdbrn him V 

Yet itis e<^ual1y true, that the same passioo ! 
will Bomctimea make mountains of miile- 
hilla, and produce despair in the midst of 
hope ; but these coli) fits last not long in , 
pmd constitutions. Which temper Jones i 
was nun in, we leave tlie reader to gutss, I 
having un exact infurmalion about it ; but I 
this is certain, that he liad spent two hours I 
ID expectation, when, being unable any 
longer to conceal lus unosiness, he retired 
to ms room ; wliere bia anxiety bad almost 
made him frantic, when the foUowing letter 
was brought hira from Mrs. Honour, with 
which we ahall present the reader verbatim 
tl tileratim. 
"Sir, 
" I sbud SBTlenly hsf kaled on you a cor- 
din to my prommiss haddunt ilt bin that 
bur I asbipp prevent mee; for to bee sur, 
nr, you nose very well that evere persun ' 
must luk furst at ome, and sartenfy such 
■oulher oflar mite nut ave ever hapned, so 
u I shud ave bin justly to blam, had I not 
excepted of it when her Isahipp was so veri 
kind as to ofiar to mak mee nur one uman 
without rai ever askin any such thin^, to 
bee sur shee is won of thee best ladis in 
thee wurld, and pepil who sase to the kon- 
trari must bee veri wiket pepil in there harts. 
To bee sur if ever I ave sad any thing of 
that kine it as bin thru igiiorens, and I am 
harlili aorri for it. 1 noae your ODur to be 
a genteelman of more onur and onesty, IT I 
ever said ani such thing, to repete it to hurt 
s pore servant that as dwais ad thee gra test 
respect in the wurld for ure onur. To be 
auT won shud kepe won* tung within wods 
teeth, for no boddi nuse what may hapen ; 
■od to bee sur if ani boddi ad toldc mee 
yeaterday, that I shud haf bin in bo sud a 
plaee to-dBy,Ishudnut hafbeleeved it; for 
to be aur I never was a dremd of ani 
such thli\g, nor sbud I ever have sotl afler 
ani other boddi's plase ; but as her lashipp 
wass so kioe of her one a cord tm give it 
mee without askin, to be aur Mrs, Etu(f 
herself nor DO other boddi can blam mee fur ' 
exceptin such a thing when it fals in mi 
waye. I beg urc onur not lo menshion ani 
thiDg of nhat 1 haf sad, for I wish ure onur I 
all thee good luk in thee wurld ; and I don't ' 
cuestion butt tliatt u will haf Madame So- 
fia in the end ; butt ass to miself ure onur 
nose I kant bee of ani farder sarvis to u In 
that matar, nvu bein under Ihee cuitnttuid. 
off«fluU)arpaiwo,andiiot.tiiuoDeiiuftUew, 



1 begg ure onur to aay nothing of what 
|)ast, and believe mee to be, sir. 



Various were the conjectures whicA Jonet 
entertained on this step of Lady Bellaston ; 
who, in reality, had little farther desien 
ihan to secure within her own house the 

repository of a secret, which she diosr 
?<huuld make no farther progress than it had 
made already; but mnstly, she desired In 
keep it from the ears of Sophia ; for though 
iliat young lady was almost the only one 
who would never have repeated it again, 
ladyship could nut pemuade herself of 
[iiiB ; since, as she now hated poor Sophia 
tvith must implacable hatred, she conceived 
a reciprocal hatred to herself to be lodged 
in the lender breast of our heroine, where 
lui such passion had ever yet found an en- 
While Jones was terrifying himself with 
The apprehension of a thousand dreadful 
machinations, and deep political designs, 
which he imagined to be at the bottom of 
{he promotion of Honour, Ibrtune, whu 
liitherto seems to have been an utter enemy 
10 his match with Sophia, tried a new me- 
thod to put a final end to it, by throwinga 
temptalioninhis way, wliich, ID his present 
ilesperale situation, it seemed unlikely be 
.thould be able to resist. 



CHAPTER XI. 

ConUMng nirinu, but net taipnttiaiird, mMtr. 
Thkbe was a lady, one Mrs, Hunt, who 
liad ol\en Been Jones at the house where 
lie lodged, being intimately acquainted 
(vith the women Inere, and mdeed a very 
great friend to Mrs. Miller. Her age was 
about thirty; for she owned six-and-tweo- 
ly ; her fiir* and person very good, only 
inclining a little too much to oe fat. She 
had been married young by her relationi 
to an old Turkey merdiant, who having 
i»t a ^reat fortune, had iell off trade. 
With him she lived without reproach, but 
not without pain, in a state of^great self- 
denial, for about twelve years; and her 
rirtuewas rewarded by his dying, and leav- 
ing her very rich. The first year of her 
widowhood was just at an end, and she bad 
jiassed it in a good deal of retirement, see- 
ing only a few particular frienda, and divi- 
liing her time between her devotions and 
novels, uf which she was always extremely 
liind, Verygoodheatth.averywann consti- 
tution, and a good deal of reli^on, made it 
j absolutely necessaryfor her to many again; 
\ Vtti Aft Ksolved to pteaae heradf in her 
AKCOiAYNd».'n&,u^iftV»&6swftWR&tendl 
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in the first. From her the following billet 
was brought to Jones : 

" Sir, 
" From the first day I saw you, I doubt 
my eyes have told you too plainly, that you 
were not indifferent to me ; but neither my 
tongue nor my hand should ever have 
avowed it, had not the ladies of the family 
where you are lodged given me such a cha- 
racter of you, and told me such proofs of 
your virtue and goodness, as to convince 
me you are not only the most agreeable, 
but the most wortliy of men. I have also 
tlie satisfaction to hear from them, that nei- 
ther my person, understanding, or charac- 
ter, are disagreeable to you. 1 have a for- 
time sufficient to make us both happy, but 
which cannot make me so without you. In 
thus disposing of myself, I know I shall 
incur the censure of the world ; but if I did 
not love you more than I fear the world, I 
should not be worthy of you. One only 
difficulty stops me : I am informed you are 
engaged in a commerce of gallantry with a 
woman of fashion. If you think it worth 
while to sacrifice that to the possession of 
me, I am yours ; if not, forget my weak- 
ness, and let this remain an eternal secret 
between you and 

*' Ajkrabslul Hunt." 

At the reading of this, Jones was put 
into a violent flutter. His fortune was then 
at a very low ebb, tlie source being stopped 
from which hitherto he had been suppUed. 
Of all he had received from Lady Bellaston, 
not above five guineas remained : and that 
very morning he had been dunned by a 
tradesman for twice that sum. His honour- 
able mistress was in the hands of her father, 
and he had scarce any hopes ever to get 
her out of them again. To be subsisted, at 
her expense, from that little fortune she 
had independent of her father, went much 
a^inst the delicacy both of his pride and 
his love. This la^y*s fortune would have 
been exceeding convenient to him, and he 
could have no objection to her in any re- 
spect. On the contrary, he liked her as 
well as he did any woman, except Sophia. 
But to abandon Sophia, and marry another, 
that was impossible : he could not think of 
it upon any account Yet why should he 
not, since it was plain she could not be his ? 
Would it not be kinder to her, than to con- 
tinue her longer engaged in a hopeless pas- 
sion for himr Ought he not to do so in 
friendship to her ? This notion prevailed 
some moments, and he had almost deter- 
mined to be false to her from a high point 
of honour ; but that refinement was not able 
to stand very long against the voice of na- 
ture, which cried in his heart, that such 
friendship was a treason to love. At last 



he called for pen, ink, and paper, and writ 
as follows to Mrs. Hunt : 

" Madam, 
" It would be but a poor return to the 
favour you have done me, to sacrifice any 
gallantry to the possession of you ; and I 
would certainly do it, though I were not 
disengaged, as at present I am, from any 
affair of that kind. But I should not be 
the honest man you think me, if I did not 
tell you, that my affections are engaged to 
another, who is a woman of virtue, and one 
that I never can leave, though it is probable 
I shall never possess her. Uod foroid that, 
in return of your kindness to me, I should 
do you such an injury, as to give you my 
hand, when I cannot give you my heart. 
No ; I had much rather starve than be 
guilty of tliat. Even though my mistress 
were married to another, I would not marry 
you, unless my heart had entirely defaced 
all impressions of lier. Be assured that your 
secret was not more safe in your own breast, 
than in that of 

" Your most obliged, and 
" Grateful humble servant, 

« T. Jones." 

When our hero had finished and sent 
this letter, he went to his scrutoire, took 
out Miss Western's mufi*, kifoed it several 
times, and then strutted some turns about 
his room, with more satisfaction of mind 
than ever any Irishman felt in carrying off 
a fortune of fifly thousand pounds. 



CHAPTER Xn. 
A ditcooery made hy Partridge. 

While Jones was exulting in the con- 
sciousness of his integrity. Partridge came 
capering into the room, as was his custom 
when he brought, or fancied he brought, 
any good tidings. He had been despatched 
that morning, by his master, with orders 
to endeavour, by the servants of Lady Bel- 
laston, or by any other means, to discover 
whither Sophia had been conveyed; and 
he now returned, and with a joyful counte- 
nance told our hero, that he had found the 
lost bird. 'I have seen, sir,' says he, 
* Black George, tlie game-keeper, who it 
one of the servants whom the squire ha^ 
brought with him to town. I knew him 
presently, though I have not seen him these 
several years ; out you know, sir, he is a 
very remarkable man, or, to uae a purer 
phrase, he hath a most remarkable beard, 
the largest and blackest I ever saw. It 
was some time, however, before Black 
George could recollect me.' — 'Well, but 
what is your good news ?' cries Jones > 
*What do you kno^ ^ \3k^ ^^«s^»3b.V— * 
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' You shall know presently, sir,' answered 
Partridi^*, * I am ci)ming to it as iast as I 
can. You are so impatient, sir, you would 
come at the infinite moo<I, be(()re you c^n 
^t at the im|)erative. As I was saying, 
sir, it was some lime bcf()re lie recollected 
my face.' — ' Confound your face !' cries 
Jones, * what of my Sophia ?* — * Nay, sir,' 
iinswered Partrid*^, 'I know notliing more 
of Madam Soi)hia, than what I am ^oing 
to tell you ; and I should have told you all 
before this, if you had not interrupted me ; 
but if you look so an^y at me, you will 
friijfhten all of it out of mv head, or, to use 
a purer phrase, out ol* my memory. I 
never saw you look so angry since the day 
we left Upton, which I shalf remember if I 
was to live a thousand years.' — * Well, 
pray go on in your own way,' said Jones : 
'you are resolved to make me mad, I find. 
— * Not for the world,' answered Partridge, 
*I have suffered enough for tliat already; 
which, as I said, f shall bear in my remem- 
branc-c the longest day I have to live.' — 
'Well, but Black George?' cries Jones. 
' Well, sir, as I was saying, it was a long 
time before he could recollect me ; for, in- 
deed, I am very much altered since I saw 
him. JS'on sum qvalis eram, I have had 
troubles in the world ; and nothing alters a 
roan so much as grief. I have beard it 
will change the colour of a man's hair in a 
night. However, at last, know me he did, 
that's sure enough ; for we are both of an 
age, and were at the same charity-school. 
George was a great dunce ; but no matter 
f<)r that; all men do not thrive in the world 
according to their learning. I am sure I 
have reason to say so; but it will be all 
one a thousand years hence. Well, sir, 

where was I ? O — well, we no S(N)ner 

knew each other, than, afler many hearty 
shakes by the hand, we agreed to go to an 
alehouse and take a pot, and by good luck 
tlie beer was some of the best I have met 
with since I have been in town. Now, sir, 
lam coming to the point ; for no sooner 
did I name you, and told him, that you and 
1 came to town toother, and had lived to- 
gether ever since, than he called for another 
pot, and swore he would drmk to your 
health ; and indeed he drank your health 
8o heartily, that I was overjoyed to see 
there was so much gratitude lefl in the 
world ; and afler we had emptied that pot, 
I said I would be my pot too, and so we 
drank another to your health ; and then I 
made haste home to tell you the ncAVS.' 

* What news?' cries Jones, *you have 
not mentioned a word of my Sophia.' — 
' Bless me ! I had like to have forgot that. 
Indeed, we mentioned a great deal about 
young Madam Western ; and George told 
me all: that Mr. Blifil is comins to town. 



in order to be married to her. He V\^A \ie^\\\va\.^\ "^xoxcas^ ^>\.* 



make haste, then, says I, or somebody will 
have her before he comes; and, indeed, 
says I, Mr. Seagrim, it is a thousand 
pities somebody should not have her; for 
he certainly loves her above all women 
in the world. I would have both you 
and she know, that it is not for her for- 
tune he follows her; for I can assure 
vou as to matter of that, there ia another 
lady, one of much greater quality and for- 
tune tlian she can pretend to, who is so 
fond of somebody, that she comes after him 
day and night.' 

here Jones fell into a passion with Par- 
tridge, for having, as he said, betrayed him ; 
but the poor fellow answered, he had men- 
tioned no name : ' besides, sir,' said he, ' I 
can assure you, George is sincerely your 
friend, and wished Mr. Blifil at tlie devi! 
more than once ; nay, he said he would do 
any thing in his power upon earth to serve 
you ; and so I am convinced he wilL Be- 
tray you, indeed ! why, I question whether 
you have a better friend than George upon 
earth, except myself, or one that would go 
farther to 8er\'e you.' 

* W^ell,' says Jones, a little pacified, 'you 
say this fellow, who, I believe, indeed is 
enough inclined to be my frioKl, lives in 
the same house with Sophia ?' 

*In the same house!' answered Partridge: 
* why, sir, he is one of the servants of the 
family, and very well dressed I promise 
you he is ; if it was not for his black beard, 
you would hardly know him.' 

'One service then at least he may dome,' 
savs Jones ; ' sure he can certainly convey 
a letter to my Sophia.' 

' You have hit the nail ad unguem^^ cries 
Partridge : ' how came I not to think of it! 
I will engage he shall do it upon the very 
first mentioning.' 

* Well, then, said Jones, * do you leave 
me at present, and I will write a letter, 
which you shall deliver to him to-morrow 
morning ; for I suppose you know where to 
find him.' 

' O yes, sir,' answered Partridge ; * I shall 
certainly find him a^in ; there is no fear 
of that The liquor is too good lor him to 
stay away long. I make no doubt but be 
will be there every day he stays in town,* 

'So you don't know the street, then, 
where my Sophia is lodged ?' cries Jones. 

' Indeed, sir, I do,' says Partridge. 

' What is the name of the street ?' cries 
Jones. 

* The name, sir ? why here, sir, just by,' 
answered Partridge, ' not above a street or 
two off. I don't, indeed, know the very 
name; for as he never told me, if I had 
asked, you know, it might have put some 
suspicion into his head. No, no, sir; let 
me alone for that. I am too cunning for 
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* Thou art most wonderfully cunning, 
indeed,' replied Jones ; * however, I wUl 
write to my charmer, since I believe you 
will be cunning enough to find him to- 
morrow at the alehouse.' 



And now, having dismissed the sagacious 
Partridge, Mr. Jones sat himself down to 
write ; in which employment we shall leave 
him for a time. And licre we put an end to 
the fifleenth book. 



BOOK xvi. 



CORTAIRIRO THE SPACK OF FIVE DATS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Of prologues, 

I HAVE heard of a dramatic writer who 
used to sav, he would ratlier write a play 
than a prologue ; in like manner, I think, 1 
can witn less pains write one of the books 
uf this history, than tlie prefatory chapter to 
each of them. 

To say the truth, I believe many a hearty 
curse hath been devoted on the head of that 
author, who first instituted Uie method of 
prefixing to his play that portion of matter 
which is called the prologue ; and which at 
first was part of the piece itself, but of lat- 
ter years hath had usually so little connex- 
ion with the drama before which it stands, 
that the prologue of one play might as well 
serve for any other. Those indeed of more 
modern date, seem all to be written on the 
same three topic^s, viz. an abuse of the taste 
of the town, a condemnation of all contem- 
porary authors, and an eulogium on the 
performance just about to be represented. 
The sentiments in all these are very little 
varied, nor is it possible they should ; and 
indeed I have oflen wondered at the great 
invention of authors, who have been capa- 
ble of finding such various phrases to ex- 
press the same thing. 

In like manner, I apprehend, some future 
lustorian, (if any one shall do me the honour 
of imitating my manner,) will, ailer much 
scratching his pate, bestow some good 
wishes on my memory, for having first 
established these several initial chapters ; 
most of which, like modern prologues, may 
as properly be fixed to any other b(K)k in 
this history as to that which tliey introduce, 
or indeed to any otlier history as to this. 

But however autliors maysuflcr by either 
of these inventions, the reader will find 
sufficient emolument in the one, as the spec- 
tator hath long found in the other. 

First, it is well known, tliat the prologue 
serves the critic for an opportunity to try 
his faculty of liissing, and to tune his cat- ; 
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call to the best advantage; by which meaiHy 
I have known those musical instruments so 
well prepared, that they have been able to 
play in full concert at the first rising of the 
curtain. 

The same advantages may be drawn 
from these chapters, in which the critic wiU 
be always sure of meeting with something 
that may sen'c as a whetstone to his noble 
spirit; so that he may fall with a more 
hungry appetite for censure on the history 
itself. And here his sagacity must make 
it needless to oliserve how artfully these 
chapters are calculated for that excellent 
purpose ; for in these we have always taken 
care to intersperse somewhat of the sour or 
acid kind, in order to sharpen and stimulate 
the said spirit of criticism. 

Again, the indolent reader, as well as 
spectator, finds great a(^ vantage from both 
these ; for as they are nov . '^^Icjed either U) 
see the one or read the other, and both the 
play and the book are thus protracted ; by 
tlie f<)rmer thev have a quarter of an hour 
longer allowed them to sit at dinner, and 
by the latter they have the advantage of 
beginning to read at the fourth or fifUi 
page instead of the first ; a matter by nu 
means of trivial consequences to persons 
who read books with no other view thao 
Ui say they have read them, a more general 
motive to reading than is commonly ima- 
gined ; and fn)m which not only law-^books, 
and good books, but the pages of Homer 
and Virgil, of Swifl and Cervantes, have 
been oflen turned over. 

Many other are the emoluments which 
arise from botli these ; but they are for tiie 
most part so obvious, tliat we shall not at 
present stay to enumerate them ; especially 
since it occurs to us that the principal merit 
of both the prologue and the preface is that 
they be short 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A whimtied adventure wkieh befd the tquire, veith 
the dUtretsed tihuUUm of Sophia, 

We must now convey the reader to Mr. 
Western's lod^ngs, which were in Picca- 
dilly, where he was placed by the reconi- 
mendation of tlie landlord at the Hercules 
Pillars at Hyde-Park Corner; for at the inn, 
which was the first he saw on his arrival 
in town, he placed his horses ; and in tliose 
lodirings, which were the first he heard of, 
he deposited himself. 

Here, when Sophia alighted from the 
hackney-coach whicJh broui^ht her from the 
house of Lady Bellaston, she desired to re- 
tire to the apartment provided for her : to 
which her fatlier very readily agreed, and 
whither he attended her himself. A short 
dialogue, neither very material nor pleasant 
to relate minutely, then passed between 
tiiem, in which he pressed tier vehemently, 
to ffive her consent to the marriage with 
Blifil, who, as he acquainted her, was to be 
in town in a few days ; but, instead of com- 
plying, she gave a more peremptory and 
resolute refusal tlian she had ever done be- 
fore. This so incensed her father, that, 
after many bitter vows that he would force 
her to have him whether she would or no, 
he departed from her with many hard words 
and curses, locked the door, and put the key 
into his pocket. 

While Sophia was left with no other com- 
pany than what attended the closest state- 
prisoner, namely, fire and candle, the squire 
sat dow^n to regale himself over a bottle of 
wine, with his parson, and the landlord of 
the Hercules Pillars ; who, as the squire said, 
w^ould make an excellent third man, and 
could inform them of the news of the town, 
and how afifairs went ; for to be sure, says 
he, he knows a great deal, since the horses 
of man V of the quality stand at his house. 

In this agreeable society Mr. Western 
passed that evening, and great part of the 
succeeding day, during which penod no- 
thing happened of sufficient consequence to 
find a place in this history. All this time 
Sophia passed by herself; for her fkther 
swore she should never come out of her 
chamber alive, unless she first consented to 
marry Blifil ; nor did he ever sufifer the door 
to be unlocked, unless to convey her food, on 
which occasions he always attended himself. 

The second morning after his arrival, 
while he and the parson were at breakfast 
together on a toast and tankard, he was in- 
formed that a gentleman was below to wait 
on him. 

* A gentleman !' quoth the squire, • who 

the devil can he be r Do, doctor, go down 

and see who 'tis. Mr. Blifil can hardly be 

come to town yet 6odovm,do,QLiiii\Liio^ 

what hia business is.' 



The doctor returned with an account that 
it was a very well dressed man, and by the 
riband in his hat, he took him for an officer 
of the army ; that he said he had some par- 
ticular business, which he coukl deliver to 
none but Mr. Western himself. 

* An officer !' cries the squire ; ' what can 
any such fellow have to do with me ? If he 
wants an order for baggage-wagons, I am 
no justice of peace here, nor can I mni a 
warrant. Let un come up, then, if he must 
speak to me.' 

A very genteel man now entered the 
room ; who, having made his compliments 
to the squire, ana desired the favour of 
being alone with him, delivered himself as 
fblk)ws : 

" Sir, I come to wait upon you by the 
command of my Lord Fella mar ; but with 
a very different message from what I sup- 
pose you expect, after what passed the 
other night" 

'My lord who?' cries the squire; M 
never heard the name o* un.' 

*His lordship,' said the gentleman, 'ii 
willing to impute every thin^ to the effect 
of liquor, and the most trifling acknow- 
ledgment of that kind will set every thing 
right ; for, as he hath the most violent at- 
tachment to your daughter, you, sir, are 
the last person upon earth from whom he 
would resent an affront ; and happy is it 
for you both that he haUi given such pub- 
lic demonstrations of his courage, as to be 
able to put up with an affair of this kind, 
without danger of any imputation on his 
honour. All he desires, therefore, is, that 
you will before me make some acknowled^ 
ment; the slightest in the world will be 
sufficient ; and he intends this afternoon to 
pay his respects to you, in order to obtain 
your leave of visiting the young lady on 
the footing of a lover. 

* I don't understand much of what you 
say, sir,' said the squire ; * but I suppose, 
by what you talk about my dau^ter, that 
this is the lord which my cousin X^ady Bel- 
laston mentk>ned to me, and said something 
about his courting my daughter. If so be, 
that how, that be the case — ^you may give 
my service to his lordship, and tell un the 
girl is disposed of already.' 

* Perhaps, sir,' said the gentleman, *you 
are not sufliciently appris^ of the great- 
ness of this offer. I believe such a person, 
title, and fortune, would be no where re- 
fused.' 

'Lookee, sir,' answered the squire, *to 
be very plain, my daughter is bespoke al- 
ready; but if she was not, I woukt not 
marry her to a lord upon any account : I 
hate all lords ; they are a parcel of courtiers 
and Hanoverians, and I will have nothing 

\to do with them.' 

\ ^N^«>^^va;«^>2Nt^es&tteiDUi, <ifthat 
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is your resolution^ the messa^ I am to de- 
liver to you is, that my lord desires the 
lavour of your company this morning in 
Hyde-Park.' 

* You may tell my lord,' answered the 
(<qiiire, * that I am busy, and cannot come. 
I liave enough to look af\er at home, and 
can't stir abroad on any account.' 

* I am sure, sir,' quoth tlie other, *you 
are too much a gentleman to send such a 
message ; you will not, I am convinced, 
have it said of you, that, after having af- 
fronted a noble peer, you refuse him satis- 
faction. His lordship would have been 
willing', from his ^reat reflfard to the young 
lady, to have made up matters in another 
way ; but unless he is to look on you as a 
father, his honour will not sutler his putting 
up such an indignity as you must be sensi- 
ble vou offered him.' 

* I offered him!' cries the squire ; * it is a 
d — n'd lie, I never offered him any thing.' 

Upon these words the gentleman return- 
ed a very short verbal rebuke, and this he 
accompanied at the same time with some 
manual remonstrances, which no sooner 
reached the ears of Mr. Western, than that 
worthy squire began to caper very briskly 
about the room, bellowing at the same time 
with all his might, as if desirous to summon 
a greater number of spectators to behold 
his agility. 

The parson, who had left great part of 
the tankard unfinished, was not retired far ; 
he immediately attended, therefore, on the 
squire's vociferation, crying, 'Bless me! 
sir, what's the matter?' — * Matter!' quoth 
the squire, * here's a highwayman, l be- 
lieve, who wants to rob and murder me ; 
for he hath fallen upon me with tliat stick 
there in his hand, when I wish I may be 
d — n'd if I gid un the least provocation.' 

* How, sir,' said the captain, * did you 
not tell me I lied ?' 

* No, as I hope to be saved,' answered 
the squire. * I believe I might say, ' twas 
a lie that I had offered any affront to my 
lord ; but I never said the words you lie. 
I understand myself better, and you might 
have understood yourself better than to Tall 
upon a naked man. If I had a stick in my 
hand, you would not have dared to strike 
me. I'd have knocked thy lantern jaws 
about thy ears. Come down into the yard 
this minute, and Til take a bout with thee 
at single stick for a broken head, that I 
will ; or will go into a naked room, and box 
thee for a belTy-full. At unt half a man, at 
unt, I'm sure.' 

The captain, with some indignation, re- 
plied, * I sec, sir, you are below my notice, 
and I shall inform his lordship you are be- 
low his. I am sorry I have dirtied my fin- 
fers with you.' At which words he with- 
rew, the parson interposing to prevent the 



squire from stopping him, in which he easi- 
ly prevailed, as tne other, though he made 
some efforts for the purpose, old not seem 
very violently bent on success. However 
when the captain was departed, the squire 
sent many curses, and some menaces, after 
him ; but as these did not set out from his 
lips till the officer was at the bottom oi^ the 
stairs, and grew louder and louder as he 
was more and more remote, they did not 
reach his ears, or at least did not retard his 
departure. 

Poor Sophia, however, who, in her pri- 
son, heard all her fathers' outcries from first 
to last, be^an now first to tlumder with her 
foot, and aOerwards to scream as loudly as 
the old sn'ntloman himself had done bemre, 
though in a nmch sweeter voice. These 
screams soon silenced the squire, and turned 
all his ccmsideration towards his daughter, 
whom he loved so tenderly, that the least 
apprehension of any harm happening to 
her, threw him presently into agonies ; for 
except in that smgie instance in which the 
whole future happiness of her life was con- 
cerned, she was sovereign mistress of his 
inclinations. 

Having ended his rage against the cap- 
tain, with swearing he woukl take the law 
of him, the squire now mounted up stairs 
to Sophia, whom, as soon as he had un- 
lockea and opened tiie door, he found all 
pale and breathless. The moment, how- 
ever, that she saw her father, she collected 
all her spirits, and catching hold of him by 
the hand, she cried passionately, ' O, my 
dear sir, I am almost frightened to deatli ! I 
hope to heaven no harm hath happened to 
you.' — * No, no,' cries the squire, * no great 
harm. The rascal hath not hurt me much ; 
but rat me if 1 don't ha' the la o' un,' — * Pray, 
dear sir,' says she, *tell me what's the mat- 
ter ? Who is it that hath insulted you ?' — 

* I don't know the name o' un,' answered 
Western ; * some officer fellow, I suppose, 
that we are to pay for beating us ; out I'll 
make him pay this bout, if the rascal hath 
got any thing, which I suppose he hath not. 
For tho'f he was dressed out so vine, I 
question whether he had got a voot of innd 
in the world.' — * But, dear sir,' cries she, 

* what was the occasion of your quarrel ?' — 

* What should it be, Sophv,' answered the 
squire, ' but about you, Sophy ? All my 
misfortunes are about you ; vou will be the 
death of your poor father at fast Here's a 
varlet of^ a lord, the Lord knows who, for- 
sooth ! who hath taan a liking to you, and 
because I would not gi un my consent, he 
sent me a kallengc. Come, do be a gootl 
girl, Sophy, and put an end to all your 
lather's troubles ; come, do consent to ha' 
un ; he will be in town within this day or 
two ; do but promise me to marry uu aa 
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happiest man in Uic world, and 1 will make 
you 1h<> har>pir.st woman ; you hIihII have 
the finest clothes in London, and the finest 
jewels, and a coach-^nd-six at your c^>m- 
niand. I pnmiised Allworthy already to 
i^ivo up half my estate,— odrabbit it! I 
should hardly stick at ^ving up the whole.' 
— * Will my papa be so kind,' says she, 'as 
to hear me speak V — ' Why wout ask, So- 
phy !' cries he, * when dost know I had ra- 
ther hear thy voice than the music of the 
iK'st pack ol dogs in En/^lnnd. Hear tliee, 
my dear little girl ! I hope I shall hear thee 
as lonff as I live ; for if 1 was ever to lose 
that pleasure, I would not gee a brass var- 
den to live a moment longer. Indeed, So- 
p'*y> you do not know how I love vou ; 
indeed, you don't, or you never could liave 
run away and lell your poor father, who 
hath no other joy, no other comtbrt upon 
earth, but his little Sophy.' 

At these words the tears stood in his 
eyes ; and Sophia, (with the tears stream- 
ing from hers,) answered, * Indeed, my dear 
|m|)a, I know you have loved me tenderly, 
and Heaven is my witness how sincerely I 
have returned your aflertion; nor could any 
thing but an apprehensi(m of bein^ forced 
into the arms or this man, have dnven me 
to run from a father whom I love so pas- 
sionately, that I would, with pleasure, sa- 
crifice my life to his happiness ; nay, I have 
endeavoured to reason myself into doing 
more, and had almost worked up a resolu- 
tion to endure the most miserable of all 
hves, to comply with your inclination. It 
was that resolution alone to which I could 
not force my mind ; nor can I ever.' Here 
tlie squire began to kK)k wild, and the loam 
appeared at his lips ; which Sophia ob- 
serving, begged to be heard out, and then 
proceeded : * If my father's life, his health, 
ox any real happiness of his were at stake, 
here stands your resolved daughter ; may 
Heaven blast me, if there is a misery I 
would not suffer to preser\'e you ! No ; 
that most detested, most loathsome o^ all 
lots would I embrace. 1 would give my 
hand to Blifd for your sake.' — * I tell thee, 
it will preserve me,' answers the father; 
Mt will give me health, happiness, life, 
every thing ! Upon my soul, I shall die if 
dost refuse me ; 1 shall break my heart ; I 
shall, upon my soul.' — * Is it possible,' savs 
she, 'you can have such a desire to make 
me miserable V — ' I can tell thee, noa,' an- 
swered he, loudly ; ' my whole desire is to 
make thee happy : Me! d — ^n me if there is 
a thing upon earth I would not do to see 
thee liappy.'-r-* And will not my dear papa 
allow me to have the least knowledge of 
what will make me so } If it be true that 
happiness consists in opinion, what must be 
my con^ixoiiy when Ishalkih'mkTu^^eVCthe 



most miserable of ;ill the wretches upon 
earth ?' — ' Better think yourself so,' said he, 
' than know it by being married to a poor 
bastiinlly vagabond.' — * If it will content 
you, sir,' said Sophia, * I will give you the 
most solemn promise never to marry )um,nor 
any other, while my papa lives, without his 
consent. Let me dedicate my whole life to 
vour service ; let me be again your poor 
Sophy, and my whole business and pleasure 
l>e, as it liath been, to please and divert you.' 
— * Lookee, Sophy,' answered the squire, 
' I am not to be choused in this manner. 
Your aunt Western would then have rea- 
son to think me the fool she doth. No, no, 
Sophy, I'd have you to know I have a got 
more wisdom, and know more of the world 
than to take the word of a woman in a mat- 
ter where a man is concerned.' — * How, sir, 
have I deserved this want of confidence ?' 
said she ; ' have I ever broke a single pro- 
mise to vou ? or have I ever been found 
guilty of*^a falsehood from mv cradle?'— 
' Lookee, Sophy,' cries he, ' that's neither 
here nor tliere. I am determined upon this 
match, and have him you shall, d — n me if 
shat unt. D — n me if shat imt, though dost 
hano: thyself the next morning.' At re- 
pea tlnjg which words he clenched his fist, 
knit his brows, bit his lipe, and thundered 
so loud, that the poor afflicted, terrified So- 
phia sunk trembling into her chair ; and had 
not a flood of tears come immediately to 
her relief, perhaps worse had followed. 

Western beheld the deplorable condition 
of his daughter with no more contrition or 
remorse, than the turnkey of Newgate 
feels at viewing the agonies of a tender 
wife, when taking her last farewell of her 
condemned husband ; or rather he looked 
down on her with the same emotions whkh 
arise in an honest fair tradesman, who sees 
his debtor dragged to prison for 102. which, 
though a just debt, the wretch is wickedly 
unable to pay. Or, to hit the case still more 
nearly, he felt the same compunction with 
a bawd, when some poor innocent, whom 
she huth ensnared into her hands, fiills into 
fits at the first proposal of what is called 
seeing company. Indeed, this resemblance 
would be exact, was it not that the bawd 
hath an interest in what she doth ; and the 
father, thou^^h perhaps he may blindly 
tliink otherwise, can, in reality, have none 
in ur^n^ his daughter to aknost an equal 
prostitution. 

In this condition he left his poor Sophia ; 
and departing with a very vu^r observa- 
tion on the effect of tears, he locked the 
room, and returned to the parson, who said 
every thing he durst in behalf of the young 
lady; wliich, though perhaps it was not 
quite so much as his duty required, yet was 
,it sufficient to throw the square into a vio- 
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lent rage, and into many indecent reflec- 
tions on the whole body ofthe clergy, which 
we have too great an honour for tJiut sacred 
function to commit to paper. 



CHAPTER HI. 

What happened to Sophia during her eor\/inemenL 

The landlady of the house where the 
squire lodged, had be^m very early to en- 
tertain a strange opmion of her guests. 
However, as she was inlbrmcd tliat tlie 
squire was a man of vast fortune, and as 
she had taken care to exact a very extra- 
ordinary price ior her rooms, she did not 
think proper to give any oflence ; for though 
she Wfis not without some concern lor tlie 
confinement of poor Sophia, of whose great 
sweetness of temper and affability the maid 
of the house had made so favourable a re- 
port, which was confirmed by all the squire's 
servants ; yet she had much more concern 
for her own interest, than to provoke one, 
whom, as she said, she perceived to be a 
very hastish kind of a gentleman. 

Though Sophia eat but little, yet she 
was regularly served with her meals ; in- 
deed, I believe, if she had liked any one 
rarity, that tlie squire, however aiigry, 
would have spared neither pains nor cost 
to have procured it for her ; since, however 
strange it may appear to some of my read- 
ers, he really doted on his daughter, and 
to give her any kind of pleasure was the 
hij^iest satisfaction of his life. 

The dinner hour being arrived. Black 
George carried her up a pullet, the squire 
himself, (for he had sworn not to part with 
the key,) attending the door. As George 
deposited the dish,some compliments passed 
))etween him c^Jid Sophia, (tor he had not 
seen her since she left the country, and she 
treated every servant with more respect 
than some persons show to those who are 
in a very slight degree their inferiors.) 
Sophia would have liad him take the pullet 
hack, saying, she could not eat ; but George 
begged her to try, and particularly recom- 
mended to her Uie eggs, of which he said 
it was full. 

All this time the squire was waiting at 
the door ; but George was a great favourite 
with his master, as liis employment was in 
concerns of the highest nature, namely, 
about the game, and was accustomed to 
take many liberties. He had oliiciously 
carried up the dinner, being, as he said, 
very desirous to see his young lady : he 
made therefore no scruple of keeping iiis 
master standing above ten minutes, while 
civilities were passing between him and 
Sophia, for which he received only a good- 
Inimoured rebuke at the door when he 
returned. 



The eggs of pullets, partridges, phea- 
sants, Sec. were, as George well Knew, the 
most favourite dainties of Sophia. It was 
therefore no wonder, tliat he, who was a 
very good-natured fellow, sliould take care 
to supply her with this kind of delicacy, at 
a tune when all the servants in the house 
were afraid she would be starved ; for she 
had scarce swallowed a single morsel in 
the last forty hours. 

Though vexation hath not the same 
effect on all persons, as it usually hath on 
a widow, whose appetite it often renders 
sharper tlian it c<an be rendered by the air 
on Bansted Downs, or Salisbury Plain ; 
yet the sublimest grief, notwithstanding 
what some people may say to the contrary, 
will eat at last: and Sophia herself, after 
some little consideration, began to dissect 
the fowl, which she found to be as full of 
egm) as George had reported it. 

But if she was pleased with tliese, it con- 
tained something which would have de- 
lighted the Royal Society much more ; for 
if^a fowl with tljree legs be so invaluable 
a curiosity, when [)erhaps time hath pro- 
duced a thousand such, at what price shall 
we esteem a bird which so totally contra- 
dicts all the laws of animal economy, as 
to contain a letter in its belly? Ovid tells 
us of a flower into which Hyacinthus 
was metamorphosed, that bears letters on 
its leaves, which Virgil recommended as 
a miracle to the Royal Society of his day; 
but no age nor nation hath ever recorded 
a bird with a letter in its maw. 

But though a miracle of this kind might 
have engiiged all the Jlc.ademies des Sci- 
ences in Eun)pe, and perhaps in a fruitless 
inquiry; yet the reader, by barely recol- 
lecting the Uist dialogue which passed l)e- 
tween Messieurs Jones and Partridge, will 
be very easily satisfied from whence this 
letter came, and how it found its passage 
into the fowl. 

Sophia, notwitlistanding her long fast, 
and notwitlistanding her favourite dish was 
there before her, no sooner saw the letter, 
than she immediately snatched it up, tore 
it oj)en, and read as follows : 

" Madam, 
" Was I not sensible to whom f have the 
honour of writing, I should endeavour, 
however difficult, to paint the, horrors of 
my mind, at the account brought me by 
Mrs. Honour ; but as tenderness alone can 
have any true idea of the pangs which 
tenderness is capable of feeling, so can this 
most admirable quality which my Sophia 
possesses in the most eminent degree, suf^ 
ficiently inlbrm her what her Jones must 
have suffered on this melancholy occasion. 
Ik there a circumstance in the world which 
can hciijlUcu lu^ Vi^wvvis»^ >K\\Ni>x \ V^as. ^ 
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any misfortune which hath befallen you ? 
Surely there is one only, and with that I 
am accursed. It is, my Sophia, the dread- 
ful consideration that I am myself the 
wretched cause. Perhaps I here do myself 
too much honour ; but none will envy me 
an honour which costs me so extremely 
dear. Pardon me this presumption, and 
pardon me a crreater still, if I ask you 
whether my advice, my assistance, my 
presence, my absence, my death, or my 
tortures, can bring you any relief? Can the 
most perfect admiration, the most watchful 
observance, the most ardent love, the most 
melting tenderness, the most resigned sub- 
mission to your will, make you amends for 
what you are to sacrifice to my happiness? 
If they can, fly, my lovely angel, to those 
arms which are ever open to receive and 
protect you ; and to which, whetlier you 
bring yourself alone, or the riches of the 
world with you, is, in my opinion, an alter- 
native not worth regarding. If, on the 
contrary, wisdom shall predominate, and, 
on the most mature reflection, inform you, 
that the sacrifice is too great ; and if there 
be no way led to reconcile your father, and 
restore the peace of your dear mind, but 
by abandoning me, I conjure you, drive me 
for ever from your thoughts, exert your 
resolution, and let no compassion for my 
suflerings bear the least weight in that ten- 
der bosom. Believe me, madam, 1 so sin- 
cerely love you better than myself, that my 
Seat and principal end is your happiness, 
y first wish, (why would not Fortune in- 
dulge me in it f) was, and pardon me if I 
say, still is, to see you every moment the 
happiest of^ women ; my second wish is, to 
hear you are so : but no misery on earth 
can equal mine, while I think you owe an 
uneasy moment to him who is, 
" Madam, 

" In every sense, 

" and to every purpose, 
" Your devoted 

"Thomas Joices." 

What Sophia said, or did, or thought 
upon this letter, how often she read it, or 
whether she read it more than once, shall 
all be lefl to our reader's imagination. The 
answer to it he may, perhaps, see hereafler, 
but not at present ; for this reason, among 
others, that she did not now write any, 
and that for several good causes, one of 
which was this, she had no paper, pen, nor 
ink. 

In the evening, while Sophia was medi- 
tating on the letter she had received, or on 
something else, a violent noise from below 
disturbed her meditations. This noise was 
no other than a round bout at altercation 
between two persf»ns. One of the com- 
oatant^, hy his voice, she *immed\?Lle\v ^^a- 



tinguished to be her father ; but she did 
not so soon discover the ahnlier pipes to 
belong to the organ of her aunt Western, 
who was just arrived in town ; where 
having, by means of one of her servants, 
who stopped at the Hercules Pillars, learned 
where her brother lodged, ahe drove directly 
to his lodgings. 

We shall therefore take our leave at 
present of Sophia, and with our usual good- 
breeding, attend her ladyship. 



CHAPTER IV. 

In wkieh Sophiu it ddwertdfnm her tm^fbumad. 

The squire and the parson, (for the 
landlord was now otherwise engaged,) 
were smoking their pipes U^tlier, wh^ 
the arrival of the lady was nrst signified. 
The squire no sooner heard her name, than 
he immediately ran down to usher her up 
stairs ; for he was a great observer of^ such 
ceremonials, especially to his sister, of whom 
he stood more in awe than of any other 
human creature, thoufi^ he never would 
own this, nor did he perhaps know it him- 
self. 

Mrs. Western, on her arrival in the 
dining-room, having flung herself into a 
chair^ began thus to harangue : * Well, 
surely, no one ever had such an intolerable 
journey. I think the roads, since so many 
turnpike acts, are grown worse than ever. 
La, Drotlier ! how could you get into this 
odious place? No person or condition, I 
dare swear, ever set foot here before.'—* I 
don't know,* cries the squire, * I think they 
do well enough; it was landlord recom- 
mended them. I tliought, as he knew most 
of the quality, he could best show me where 
to get among um.' — *Well, and where'* 
my niece ?' says the lady : ' have you been 
to wait upon Lady Beilaston yet ?' — * Ay, 
ay,' cries the squire, *your niece is eaVe 
enough; she is up stairs in chamber.'— 
* How !' answered the lady, * is my niece 
in this house, and doth she not know of my 
being here ?' — * No, nobody can well gel to 
her, says the squire ; * for she is under lock 
and key. I have her safe ; I vetched her 
from my lady cousin the first night I came 
to town, and I have taken care o' her ever 
since : she is as secure as a fox in a bag, I 
promise you.' — *Good Heaven!' returned 
Mrs. Western, * what do 1 hear ! I tbouglit 
what a fine piece of work would be the 
consequence of my consent to your coming 
to town yourself; nay, it was indeed your 
own headstrong will, nor can I charge my- 
self with having ever consented to it. Did 
not you promise mc, brother, that you 
would take none of these headstnuig niea- 
X^vrct^'l \svi *>X n^at. b^ Uiese headstrong 
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measures that yp\x forced my niece to run 
away from you in the country ? Have you 
a mind to oblige her to take such another 
step ?* — * Zounds and the devil !' cries tlie 
squire, dashing his pipe on the ground, 

* did ever mortal hear the like ? when I ex- 
pected you would have commended me for 
all I have done, to be fallen upon in this 
manner !' — * How ! brother,' said the lady, 

* have I ever given you the least reason to 
imagine I should commend you for locking 
up your daughter ? Have i not oflen told 
you, that women in a free country are not 
to be treated with such arbitrarv power ? 
We are as free as the men, and I heartily 
wish I could not say we deserve that free- 
dom better. If you expect I should stay a 
moment longer in this wretched house, or 
that I should ever own you again as my 
relation, or that I should ever trouble my- 
self again with the affairs of your family, I 
insist upon it, that my niece be set at liberty 
this instant.' This she spoke with so com- 
manding an air, standing with her back to 
the fire, with one hand l>ehind her, and a 
pinch of snuff in the other, that I question 
whether Thalestris, at the head of her 
Amazons, ever made a more tremendous 
figure. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
poor squire was not proof against the awe 
which she inspired. ' There,' he cried, 
throwing down the key, * there it is; do 
whatever you please. I intended only to 
have kept her up till Blifil came to town, 
which can't be long ; and now if any harm 
happens in the mean time, remember who 
is to blame for it.' 

* I will answer it with my life,' cried Mrs. 
Western ; * but I shall not intermeddle at 
all, unless upon one condition, and that is, 
that you will commit the whole entirely to 
my care, without taking any one measure 
yourself, unless I shall eventually appoint 
you to act. If you ratify these preliminaries, 
brother, I yet will endeavour to preserve 
the honour of your family ; if not, I shall 
continue in a neutral state.' 

' I pray you, good sir,' said tlie parson, 
' permit yourself this once to be admonished 
by her ladysliip; peradveuture, by com- 
muning with young Madam Sophia, she 
will effect more than you have been able to 
perpetrate by more rigorous measures.' 

* What, dost thee open upon me ?' cries 
the squire : ' If thee dost begin to babble, I 
shall whip tliee in presently. 

*Fie, brother!' answered the lady, *is 
tliis language to a clergyman ? Mr. Sup- 
ple is a man of sense, and gives you the best 
advice ; and the whole world, I believe, will 
concur in his opinion ; but I must tell you 
I exi>ect an immediate answer to my cate- 
gorical proposals. Eiither cede your daugh- 
ter to my disposal, or take her wholly to 
your own surprising discretion ; and then I 



here, before Mr. Supple, evacuate the gar- 
rison, and renounce you and your family 
for ever.' 

* I pray you, let me be a mediator,' cries 
the parson ; ' let me supplicate you.' 

* Why, there lies the key on the table,' 
cries the squire. * She may take un up, if 
she pleases ; who hinders her ?' 

* No, brother,' answered the lady, * I in- 
sist on the formality of its being delivered 
me, with a full ratification of all me conces- 
sions stipulated.' 

*Why then I will deliver it to you. — 
There 'tis,' cries the squire. * I am sure, 
sister, you can't accuse me of ever denying 
to trust my daughter to you. She hath a 
lived wi' you a whole year and muore to a 
time, without my ever zeeing her.' 

* And it would have been nappy for her, 
answered the lady, ' if she had always lived 
with me. Nothing of this kind would have 
happened under my eye.' 

* Ay, certainly,' cries he, * I only am tor 
blame.' 

* Why, you are to blame, brother,' an- 
swered she. * I have been oflen obliged to 
tell you so, and shall always be obliged to 
tell you so. However, I hope you will now 
amend, and gather so much experience 
from past errors as not to defeat my wisest 
machinations by your blunders. Indeed, 
brother, you are not qualified for these ne- 
gotiations. All your whole scheme of po- 
htics is wrong. I once more, therefore, 
insist that you do not intermeddle. Re- 
member only what is past.' 

* Z- — ds and bl--d, sister,' cries the 
squire, 'what would you have me say? 
X ou are enough to provoke the devil.' 

* There, now,' said she, * just accor^in^ 
to the old custom. I see, brother, there is 
no talking to you. I will appeal to Mr. 
Supple, who is a man of sense, if I said any 
thing which could put any human creature 
into a passion; but you are so wrong- 
headed every way.' 

' Let me oeg you, madam,' said the par- 
son, * not to irritate his worship.' 

* Irritate him !' said the lady : — * Sure, 
you are as great a fool as himself. Well, 
brother, since you have promised not to in- 
terfere, I will once more undertake the 
management of my niece. Lord have mer- 
cy upon all affairs which are under the di- 
rections of men I The head of one woman 
is worth a thousand of yours.' And now, 
having summoned a servant to show her to 
Sophia, she departed, bearing the key with 
her. 

She was no sooner gone, than the squire, 
(having first shut the door,) ejaculated 
twenty bitches, and as many hearty curses 
against her, not sparing himself for having 
ever thought of her estate; but added, 
* Now one hath Ueea ^ ^V»n^ v^ Vswl^^^^ 
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would be a. pity to lose il al las), fiir vrnM 
or holdioff out a little longer. Tlie biti^li 
Cati't live Tor ever, and 1 know I am domi 
for it upon the will.' 

The parson grcaUv commended this rc- 
Boluliunj and now the squire havinj; or- 
dered inannlherbotlle, which was his usu:il 
method when any thing either pleased nr 
vexed him, did, by driiiiung plentiTully i>l' 
tliia medicinal julap, bo totally wash awtiy 
his choler, tlial his temper was become pe r- 
fectly placid and serene, when Mrs. Y/es- 
lern returned with Sophia into the room. 
The young lady had on her hat and capu- 
chin J and the aunl acquainted Mr. Wes* 
tern, 'that she intended to lake her nieri' 
with her to her own lodgings ; for, indee-i, 
brother,' says she, ' these rooms are nut fii 
to receive a christian soul in.' 

' Very well, madam,' quoth Western ; 
'whatever you please. The girl can nevtr 
be in better hands tlian yours; and the par- 
son here can do me the justice to say, Ihul 
1 have said fitly times nehind your bacli, 
that you was one of ttie most sensible wo- 
men in the world.' 

' To this,' cries the parson, ' I am ready 
to bear testimony.' 

■ Nay, brother,' says Mrs. Western, ' I 
have alwaya, I'm sure, given you as fii- 
VDurable a character. You must own ycxi 
have a little loo much hastiness in your 
temper ; but when you will allow yourstll' 
time to reflect, I never knew a man more 
reasonable.' 

' Why, then, sister, if you think so,' saiil 
the squve, ' here's your good health wiilj 
all my heart I am a little passionate some- 
times, but I scom to bear any malice. Sli- 
phy, do you be a good girl, and do every 
thing your aunt ordera you.' 

'I have not tlie least doubt of her,' an- 
swered Mrs. Western. ' She hath had a I- 



riel, who ruined herself by neglecting my 
advice, O, brother! what think you? Yoii 
was harily gone out of hearing, when yon 
set out for London, when who should ar- 
rive but that impudent fellow with the odi- 
ous Irish name — that Fitzpatrick. He 
broke in abruptly upon me without noticf, 
nr I would not have seen him. Me ran on 
a long, unintelli^Ue story about his wili', 
to which he foreed me to give him a hear- 
ing; but I made him very little answer. 
■ nd delivered him the letter from his wilt*, 
which I bid him answer himselC 1 sup- 
pose the wretch will endeavour to find us 
out ; but I beff you will not see her, for I 
am determined 1 will not.' 

'I zee her,' answered the squire; 'you 
need not fear mi'. I'll ge no encouragc- 
ntent t»inAunilulirul wvetchrs. UwwtU 
tot the ftUon'] ber kus\)aiu\, I wu tw\ a^ 



liuomc. Od-rabbitit! heabould have taken 
Et dance thru the horse-pood, 1 proniiM ua. 
You zee, Sophy, what undutiTuinen bring* 
volks to. Vou have an example in your 

' Brother,' cries the aunt, ' ynu need not 
shock my niece by such odious repetitions. 
Why will you not leave every thing en- 
lirely to me ?'— ' Well, weU ; I wuU, I wull,' 
raid the squire. 

And now Mrs. Weatetn, luckily for So- 
phia, put an end to the conversalion, by 
ordering chairs to be called. I say luckily ; 
for had it continued much longer, fresh 
n:atter of dissension would, most probaUy, 
liave arisen between the brother and mi- 
ter ; between whom education and sex 
made the only difference ; for both were 
equally violent and equally positive ; they 
liad both a vast aflection for Sophia, in^ 
both a sovereign contempt for each other. 



CHAPTER V. 



The arrival of Black George in town, 
and the ooikI officii which &tX grateful 
felbw haJ promised to do for his (M beiK- 
Tactor, greatly cumtbrted Jonea in the mtdit 
i>r all the anxiety and uneasinesi which be 
had ButTered on the account of Sophi*; 
I'rom whom, by the means of the uid 
George, he received the following answer 
to his letter; which Sophia, to wbant the 
use of pen, ink, and paper was restoml 
with her liberty, wrote the very evenieg 
witen she departed from her coufiDemtDi : 
" Sir, 

" As I dn not doubt your ainecrity i" 
what you write, you will be pleased In 
hear that some of my afflictions are at an 
end, by the arrival of my aunt Western, 
with whom I am at present, and with 
whom I enjoy all the liberty I can desire. 
One promise my aunt hath insisted on my 
making, which is, that 1 will not see or cod' 
verse with any person without her know- 
ledge and consent. This promise 1 hai'e 
most solemnly given, and shall moM invioh* 
blykeep; and Ihou^she hath not exprcMly 
liirbidi^n me writing, vet that must be »n 
iimission from forgettiilness ; or this, per- 
haps, is included in the word converauie. 
However, as f cannot but cuiwider this u 
H breach of her generous confidenee in >iT 
honour, you cannot expect that 1 ihsD, 
after this, continue to write myself, or la 
receive letters, without her knowledge. A 
{iromise is with me a very sacred thing, 
nnd to be extended to every thing under- 
tood from it, a s well as lo what is exprr«»ri 
'"■■ "«■, «,v(\>\i'A^nGKidft\«,tt(]n may, perliaps. 
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on reflection, afford yon some comfort. 
But why should I mention a comfort to ;^ou 
of this kind ? For though there is one tlimg 
in which I can never comply with the best 
of fathers, yet I am firmly resolved never 
to act in defiance of him, or to take any 
step of conisequence without his consent 
A firm persuasion of this, must teach you 
to divert your thoughts from what Fortune 
hath, (perhaps,) made impossible. This 
your own interest persuades you. This 
may reconcile, I hope, Mr. Allworthy to 
you ; and if it ^\nll, you have my injunc- 
tions to pursue it. ' Accidents have laid 
some obligations on me, and your good in- 
tentions probably more, fortune may, 
perhaps, be some time kinder to us both 
than at present. Believe this, that I shall 
always tnink of you as I think you deserve : 
and am, 

« Sir, 
" Your obliged servant, 
"Sophia Western." 
" I charge you write to me no more — at 
present at least ; and accept this, which is 
now of no service to me, which I know you 
must want, and tliink you owe the trifle 
only to that fortune by which you found 
it.'^» 

A child, who hath just learned his letters, 
would have spelled tliis letter out in less 
time than Jones took in reading it The 
sensations it occasioned were a mixture of 
joy and grief; somewhat like what divide 
the mina of a good man, when he peruses 
tlie will of his deceased friend, in which a 
large' legacy, which his distresses make 
the more welcome, is bequeathed to him. 
Upon the whole, however, he was more 
pleased than displeased ; and indeed the 
reader may probaoly wonder that he was 
displeased at all; but the reader is not 
quite so much in love as was poor Jones ; 
and love is a disease, which, though it may 
in some instances resemble a consumption, 
(which it sometimes causes,) in others pro- 
ceeds in direct opposition to it ; and par- 
ticularly in this, that it never flatters itself, 
or sees any one symptom in a favourable 
light 

One thing gave him complete satisfac- 
tion, which was, that his mistress had re- 
gained her liberty, and was now with a 
lady where she might at least assure herself 
of a decent treatment. Another comfort- 
able circumstance was, the reference which 
she made to her promise of never marryinsr 
any other man; for however disinteresteS 
he might imagine his passion, and notwitli- 
standing all the generous overtures made 
in his letter, I very much question whether 
he could have heard a more afflicting piece 
of news, than that Sophia was married to 

* Meaning, perhaps, thn bank-bill for IGO/. 
VOL, /. W W 



anotlier, though the match had been never 
so great, and never so likely to end in 
making lier completely happy. That re- 
fined degree of Platonic aftection which is 
absolutely detached from the flesh, and is, 
indeed, entirely and purely spiritual, is a 
gift confined to the female part of the cre- 
ation ; many of whom I have heard de- 
clare, (and, doubtless, with great truth,) 
that they would, with the utmost readiness, 
resign a lover to a rival, when such re- 
signation was proveil to be necessary for 
the temporal interest of such lover. Hence, 
therefore, I c(mclude, that this affection is 
in nature, though I cannot pretend to say 
I have ever seen an instance of it. 

Mr. Jones ha\nng si>ent tlu'ee liours in 
reading and kissing tlie aforesaid letter, 
and bcmg, at last, in a state of good spirits, 
from the last-mentioned considerations, he 
agreed to carry an appointment, which he 
had before made, mto execution. Tliis 
was, to attend Mrs. Miller, and her youn^ 
est daughter, into the gallery at the play- 
house, and to admit Mr. Partridge as one 
of tlie company. For as Jones luid really 
that taste for humour which many afiect, 
he expected to enjoy mucli entertainment 
in the criticisms of I^artridge ; from whom 
he expected the simple dictates of nature, 
unimproved indeed, out likewise unadulte- 
rated by art 

In the first row, then, of the first gallery, 
did Mr. Jones, Mrs. Miller, her youngest 
daughter, and Partridge, take their places. 
Partridge immediately declared, it was the 
finest place he had ever been in. When 
the first music was played, he said, ' It was 
a wonder how so many fiddlers could play 
at one time, witliout putting one another 
out.' While tlie fellow was lightinff tlic 
upper candles, he cried out to Mrs. Miller, 

* Look, look, madam ! the very picture of 
the man in the end of the common-prayer 
b(x>k, before the gunpowder-treason ser- 
vice.' Nor could he help observing, with 
a sigh, when all tlie candles were lighted, 

* That here were candles enough burned in 
one night, to keep an honest poor family 
for a whole twelvemonth.* 

As soon as the play, which was Hamlet 
Prince of Denmark, oegan. Partridge was 
all attention, nor did he break silence till 
the entrance of the ghost ; upon which he 
asked Jones, ' What man that was in the 
Strang dress; something,' said he, *like 
what 1 have seen in a picture. Sure it is 
not armour, is it ?' Jones answered, * that 
is the ghost' To which Partridge replied, 
with a smile, * Persuade me to that, sir, if 
you can. Though I can't say I ever ac- 
tually saw a ghost in my life, yet I am cer- 
tain I should know one, if I saw him, better 
than that comes to. No^ no^ fttl^j&K*^^ 

don't Up^W \yI H>3l^V ^t«IIMA ^» ^B«^^\iR^ 
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ther.' In this mistake, which caused much 
laughter in the neiji^hbourhood of Partridge, 
he was suffered to continue, till the scene 
between tlie Ghost and Hamlet, when Par- 
tridge gave that credit to Mr. Garrick, 
which lie had denied to Jones, and fell into 
80 violent a trembling, that his knees 
knocked against each other. Jones asked 
him what was the matter, and whether he 
w^as afraid of the warrior upon the stage ? 

* O, la ! sir,' said he, * I perceive now it is 
what you told me. I am not alraid of any 
thing ; f<)r I know it is but a play. And if 
it was really a ghost, it could do one no 
harm at such a distance, and in so much 
company ; and yet if I was frightened, I 
am not the only person.' 

* Why, who, cries Jones, * doet thou take 
to be such a coward here besides thj-^elf ?' 
— * Nay, you may call me coward if you 
will; but if that little man tlierc upon the 
stage is not frightened, I never saw any man 
friglitened in my life. Ay, ay ; go aloui^ 
with you ! Ay* to be sun* ! "VVIio's fiKM 
then ? Will you ? Lud have mercy upon 
such f<)ol-hardiness ! — Whatever happens 
it is good enough for you. — Follow you ? — 
I'd follow the devil as soon. Nay, perhaps, 
it is the devil ; for they say he can put on 
what likeness he pleases. Oh ! here he is 
again. — No farther ! No, you have gone 
far enough already ; farther ilian I'd nave 
gone for all the king's dominions.' Jones 
offered to speak, but Partridge cried, *Hush, 
hush, dear sir ! don't you hear him ?' And 
(luring the whole speech of the ghost, he 
sat with Ills eyes fixed partly on the ghost, 
and partly on Hamlet, and with his mouth 
open ; the same pa^isions which succeeded 
each other in Hamlet, succeeding likewise 
in him. 

When the scene was over, Jones said, 

* Why, Partridge, you exceed my expecta- 
tions. You enjoy the play more than I con- 
reived possible. — *Nay, sir,' answered 
Partridge, * if you are not afraid of the 
devil, I can't help it ; but, to be sure, it is 
natural to be surprised at such tilings, 
though I know tliere is nothing in tliem : 
not that it was tlie ghost that surprised me, 
neither; for I should have known that to 
have been only a man in a Strang dress ; 
but when I saw the little man so Irightenecl 
himself, it was that which took hold of me.' 
— * And dost thou imagine, then, Partridge,' 
cries Jones, *that he was really frightened?' 
— ' Nav, sir,' said Partridge, * did not you 
yourself observe aflerwards, when he found 
It was his own father's spirit, and how he 
was murdered in the garden, how his fear 
forsook him by degrees, and he was struck 
dumb with sorrow, as it were, just as I 
slioM have been, had it been my own case. 

But huah! la I what no\se \% tUwl? 

'JVjere he 'a agaiu! WeU, to \>e cetxam 



though I know there is nothing at all in it, 
I am giad 1 am not down yonder, where 
those men are.' Then turning his eyes 
again upon Hamlet, * Ay, you may draw 
your sword ; what signifies a sword against 
the power of the devil .^' 

During the second act. Partridge made 
very few remarks. He greatly admired tlie 
fineness of the dresses ; nor could he help 
observing upon the king's countenance. 
* Well,' said he, * how people may be de- 
ceived by faces ! JS''ulla fiatt fronti^ is, I 
find, a true saying. Who would tliink, by 
looking in tlie king's face, that he had ever 
committed a murder?' He then inquired 
ai\er the ghost ; but Jones, who intended 
he should oe surprised, gave him no other 
satisfaction, than, *■ that he might possibly 
see him again soon, and in a flash of fire.' 

Partridge sat in fearful expectation of 
this ; and now, when the ghost made his 
next appearance. Partridge cried out, 

'There, sir, now ! what sav you now? 
is he frightened now or no? As much 
frightened as you think me, and, to be sure, 
nobody can help some fears ; 1 would not 
be in so bad a condition as what's his name. 
Squire Hamlet, is there, for all the world. 
Bless me ! what's become of the spirit? As 
I am a living soul, I tliought I saw him sink 
into the earth.' — * Indeecf, you saw ridit,' 
answered Jones. * Well, well,' cries Par- 
tridge, * I know it's only a play ; and be- 
sides, if there was any thing in al) this, 
Madam Miller would not laugh so ; for as 
to you, sir, you would not be afraid, I be- 
lieve, if the devil was here in person. 
There, there. — Ay, no wonder you are in 
such a passion; shake the vile wicked 
wretch to pieces. If she was my own mo- 
ther, I should serve her so. To be sure, 
all duty to a mother is forfeited by such 
wicked doings. — Ay, go about your busi- 
ness ; I hate the sight of you.' 

Our critic was now pretty silent till the 
play, which Hamlet introduces before the 
king. This he did not at first understand, 
till Jones explained it to him; but he no 
sooner entered into the spirit of it, than he 
began to bless himself tliat he had never 
committed murder. Then turning to Mrs. 
Miller, he asked her, 'If she did not ima- 
gine the king looked as if he was touched! 
Though he is,' said he, ' a good actor, and 
doth all he can to hide it. W^ell, 1 would 
not have so much to answer for, as that 
wicked man there hath, to sit upon a much 
higher chair than he sits upon. No won- 
der he run away ; — for your sake, I'll never 
tru>«(t an innocent face again.' 

The grave-digging scene next engased 

the attention of Partridge, who expre^ed 

much surprise at the number of skulls 

.thrown upon the stage. To which Jones 

AiikXWi\N<t\fi5L<j'''\>Na\.>XNi^& one of tlie mo«t 
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famous burial-places about town.' — *No 
wonder, then,' cries Partridge, * that the 
place is haunted. But I never saw in my life 
a worse grave-digger. I had a sexton, when 
I was clerk, that should have dug three 
graves while he is digging one. The fel- 
low handles a spade as if ic was the first 
time he had ever had one in his hand. Ay, 
ay, you may sing. You had rather sing 
thaii work, I believe.' — Upon Hamlet's tak- 
ing up the skull, he cried out, ^ Well ! it is 
strange to see how fearless some men are ; 
I never could bring myself to touch anything 
belonging to a dead man, on any account. 
He seemed frightened enough too at the 
ghost, I thought. J^emo omnibui horis 
sapit.* 

Little more worth remembering occurred 
during the play ; at the end of which Jones 
asked him, * Which of the players he had 
liked best? To this he answered with some 
appearance of indignation at the question, 

* The king, without doubt.' — * Indeed, Mr. 
Partridge,' says Mrs. Miller, 'you are not 
o( the same opinion with the town ; for they 
are all agreed, that Hamlet is acted by the 
best player who was ever on the stage.' — 

* He the best player!* cries Partridge, with 
a contemptuous sneer, 'why, I could 
act as well as he myself. I am sure, if I 
had seen a ghost, I should have looked in 
the very same manner, and done just as he 
did. And then, to be sure, in that scene, 
as you call it, between him and his mother, 
where you told me he acted so fine, why. 
Lord help me ! any man, that is any good 
man, that had such a mother, would have 
done exactly the same. I know you are 
only a joking with me; but, indeed, madam, 
though I was never at a play in Lond(m, 
yet I have seen acting before in the country ; 
and the king tor my money: he speaks all his 
words distinctly, half as*^ loud again as tlie 
other. Any body may see he is an actor.' 

While Mrs. Miller was thus engaged in 
conversation with Partridge, a lady came 
up to Mr. Jones, whomhe immediately 
knew to be Mrs. Fitzpatrick. She said, 
she had seen him froih the other part of the 
gallery, and had taken that opportunity 
of speaking to him, as she had some- 
thing to say, which might be of great ser- 
vice to himself. She then acquamted him 
with her lodgings, and made him an ap- 
jwintment the next day in the morning; 
which, upon recollection, she presently 
changed to the afternoon ; at which time 
Jones promised to attend her. 

Thus ended the adventure at the play- 
house ; where Partridge had afforded great 
mirth, not only to Jones and Mrs. Miller, 
but to all who sat within hearing, who were 
more attentive to what he said, than to any 
tiling that passed on the stage. 

He durst uot go to bed alJ that night, fiir \ 



fear of the ghost ; and for many nights afler 
sweated two or three hours before he went 
to sleep, with the same apprehensions, and 
waked several times in great horrors, cry- 
ing out, ' Lord have mercy upon usl there 
it IS !' 



CHAPTER VI. 

In which thehistory U obHged to lookbaek. 

It is almost impossible for the best parent 
to observe an exact impartiality to his child- 
ren, even though no superior merit should 
bias his afiection ; but sure a parent can 
hardly be blamed, when that superiority de- 
termines his preference. 

As I regard all the personages of this 
history in the light of my children ; so I 
must confess the same inclination of par- 
tiality to Sophia ; and for that I hope the 
reader will allow me the same excuse, from 
the superiority of her character. 

This extraordinary tenderness, which I 
have for my heroine, never sufiers me to 
quit her any long time without the utmost 
reluctance. I could now, therefore, return 
impatiently to inquire what hath happened 
to this lovely creature since her departure 
from her father's, but that I am obliged 
first to pay a short visit to Mr. Blifil. 

Mr. Western, in the first confusion into 
which his mind was cast upon the sudden 
news he received of his daughter, and ia 
the first hurry to go afler her, had not once 
thought of sending any account of the dis- 
covery to Blifil. He had not gone far, 
however, before he recollected himself^ and 
accordingly stopped at the very first inn 
he came to, ana despatched away a mes- 
senger to acquaint Blifil with his having 
found Sophia, and with his firm resolution 
to marry her to him immediately, if he 
would come up af\er him to town. 

As the love which Blifil had for Sophia 
was of that violent kind, which notning 
but tlie loss of her fortune, or some such 
accident, could lessen, his inclination to the 
match was not at all altered by her having 
run away, though he was ooliged to lay 
this to his own account He very readily, 
therefore, embraced this offer. Indeed, he 
now proposed the gratification of a very 
strong passion besides avarice, by marrying 
this young lady, and this was liatred ; for 
he concluaed that matrimony afibrded an 
equal opportunity of satisfying either ha- 
tred or love ; and this opinion is very pro- 
bably verified by much experience. To 
say the truth, if we are to judge by the 
ordinary behaviour of married persons to 
each other, we shall perhaps lie apt to con- 
clude, thnt the gpneTO\\\N wriik >iaR.N^^e^ 
i»ence o^ x\\e ^oxm^iT v^«wo\i w^^%''>^^ "^^^^ 
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There was one difficulty, however, in 
his way, and this arose from Mr. Aliwor- 
thy. That f^ood roan, when he found by 
the departure of Sophia, (for neither that, 
nor the cause of it, could be concealed from 
him,) the great aversion which she had for 
his nephew, began to be seriously concerned 
that he had been deceived into carrying 
matters so far. He bv no means concurred 
with the opinion of those parents, who 
think it as immaterial to consult Uie incli- 
nations of their children in tlie affair of 
marriage, as to solicit the ^ood pleasure of 
their servants when they intend to take a 
journey ; and who are, by law, or decency 
at least, withheld oden from using absolute 
force. On the contrary, as he esteemed 
the institution to be of the most sacred 
kind, he thought every preparatory caution 
necessary, to preserve it holy and invio- 
late ; and very wisely concluded, that the 
surest way to effect this, was by laying the 
foundation in previous affection. 

Blifil indeed soon cured his uncle of all 
anger on the score of deceit, by many vows 
ana protestations that he had l>een deceived 
himself, with which the many declarations 
of Western very well tallied; but how to 
persuade AUworthy to consent to the re- 
newing his addresses, was a matter of such 
apparent difficulty, that the very appear- 
ance was sufficient to have deterred a less 
enterprising genius ; but this young gen- 
tleman so well knew his own talents, that 
nothing within the province of cunning 
seemea to him hard to be achieved. 

Here then he represented the violence 
of his own affection, and the hopes of sub- 
duing aversion in the lady h^ perseverance. 
He oeaged that, in an amur on which de- 
pendea all his future repose, he might at 
teast he at liberty to try all fair means of 
success. Heaven forbid, he said, that he 
should ever think of prevailing by any 
other than the most gentle methods f * Be- 
sides, sir,' said he, ' if they fail, you may 
then, (which will be surely time enough,) 
deny your consent.' He ur^ed the great 
and eager desire which Mr. Western had 
for the match : and, lastly, he made great 
use of the name of Jones, to whom he im- 
puted all that had happened; and from 
whom, he said, to preserve so valuable a 
young lady, was even an act of charity. 

Allth e arguments were well seconded 
hy Thwackum, who dwelt a little stronger 
on the authority of parents tiian Mr. Blifil 
himself liad done. He ascribed tlie mea- 
sures which Mr. Blifil was desirous to take, 
to christian motives : ' And though,' says 
he, * the good young gentleman hath men- 
tioned clarity last, I am almost convinced, 
it ia his first and principal conavdeia\ioiu' 



in a different key, and would have disco- 
vered much moral fitness in the proceeding; 
but he was now gone to Bath for the re- 
covery of his health. 

Allworthv, though not without reluctance, 
at last yielded to the desires of his nephew. 

He said, he would accompany him to 
I/)ndon, where he might be at liberty to 
use every honest endeavour to ^in the 
lady : * But I declare,' said he, * I will never 
give my consent to any absolute force being 

Kut on her inclinations ; nor shall you ever 
ave her, unless she can be brought freely 
to compliance.' 

Thus did tlie affection of Mr. AUworthy 
for his nephew betray the superior under- 
standing to be triumphed over by the infe- 
rior ; and tlius is the prudence of the best 
of heads often defeated by the tenderness of 
the best of hearts. 

Blifil having obtained this unhoped-ibr 
acquiescence in his uncle, rested not till lie 
carried his purpose into execution. And 
as no immediate business required Mr. 
Allworthy's presence in the country, and 
little preparation is necessary to men for a 
journey, they set out the very next diy, 
and arrived in town that evening, when 
Mr. Jones, as we have seen, was diverting 
himself with Partridge at the play. 

The morning af\er his arrival, Mr. BEfil 
waited on Mr. Western, by whom he wm 
most kindly and graciously received, and 
from whom lie had every possible assur- 
ance, (perhaps more than was possible,) 
that he should very shortly be as happy as 
Sophia could make him; nor would the 
squire suffer the young gentleman to re- 
turn to his uncle, till he haid, almost against 
his will, carried him to his sister. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

/n tokich Mr, WeHem payf a visit f9 All HtUr, in 
company with Mr, BlifiL 

Mrs. Western was reading a lecture on 
prudence, and matrimonial politics, to her 
niece, when her brother and Blifil broke in 
with less ceremony than the laws of vi»ting 
require. Sophia no sooner saw Blifil, than 
she turned pale, and almost lost the use of 
all her Acuities ; but her aunt, on the con- 
trary, waxed red, and having all her &cyl- 
ties at command, began to exert her tongue 
on the squire. 

* Brother,' said she, ' I am astonished at 
your behaviour : will you never learn any 
regard to decorum? Will you still loos 
upon every apartment as your own, or as 
belonging to one of your country tenants? 
Do you think yourself at liberty to invade 
the Drivacies of women of condition, without 
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•quire; 'one would think I had caught 
you at — ' * None of your brutality, sir, I 
beseech you,' answered she. * You have 
surprised my poor niece so, that she can 
hardly, I see, support herself. Go, my 
dear, retire, and endeavour to recruit your 
spirits ; for I see you have occasion.' At 
which words, Sgphia, who never received 
a more welcome command, hastily with- 
drew. 

* To be sure, sister,' cries the squire, Wou 
are mad, when I have brought Mr. Blifil 
here to court her, to force her away.' 

* Sure, brother,' says she, * you are worse 
than mad, when you know in what situa- 
tion affairs are, to I am sure, I ask Mr. 
Blifil's pardon ; but he knows very well to 
whom to impute so disagreeable a recep- 
tion. For my own part, I am sure, I shall 
always be veiy glad to see Mr. Blifil ; but 
his own good sense would not have suffered 
him to proceed so abruptly, had you not 
compelled him to it.' 

Blifil bowed and stammered, and looked 
like a fool ; but Western, without giving 
him time to form a speech for the purpose, 
answered, * Well, well, I am to blame, if 
you will ; I always am, certainly ; but come, 
let the girl be fetched back again, or let Mr. 
Blifil go to her. — He's come up on purpose, 
and there is no time to be lost.' 

' Brother,' cries Mrs. Western, * Mr. 
Blifil, I am confident, understands himself 
better than to think of seeing my niece any 
more this morning, afler what hath hap- 
pened. Women are of a nice contexture ; 
and our spirits, when disordered, are not to 
be recomposed in a moment. Had you 
suffered Mr. Blifil to have sent his compli- 
ments to my niece, and to have desired the 
favour of waiting on her in the aflemoon,! 
should possibly have prevailed on her to 
have seen him ; but now I despair of bring- 
ing about any such matter.' 

* I am very sorry, madam,' cried Blifil, 
* that Mr. Western s extraordinary kind- 




need make no apologies, we ail know my 
brother so well.' 

* I don't care what any body knows of 
me,' answered the squire ; * but when must 
he come to sec her ? for, consider, I tell you 
lib is come up on purpose, and so is All- 
worthy.' — * Brother,' said she, 'whatever 
message Mr. Blifil thinks proper to send to 
my niece, shall be delivered to her ; and I 
suppose she will want no instructions to 
make a pmper answer. I am convinced 
she will not refuse to see Mr. Blifil at a 
proper time.' — * The devil she won't,' an- 
swered the squire. * Odsdub ! — Don't we 
know — I say nothing; but some volks are 
wiser than all the world. If I might have 



had my will, she had not run away before : 
and now I expect to hear every moment 
she is guone affain. For as great a fool aa 
some volk think me, I know very well she 

hates .' * No matter, brother,* replied 

Mrs. Western, * I will not hear my niece 
abused. It is a reflection on my family. 
She is an honour to it ; and she will be an 
honour to it, I promise you. I will pawn 
my whole reputation in the world on her 
conduct I snail be fflad to see you, brother, 
in the aflernoon ; for I have somewhat of 
importance to mention to you. At present, 
Mr. Blifil, as well as you, must excuse me: 
for I am in haste to dress.' — * Well, but,' 
said the squire, * do appoint a time.' — * In- 
deed,' said she, * I can appoint no time. I 
tell you I will see you in the afternoon.* — 
* What the devil would you have me do ?* 
cries the squire, turning to Blifil ; ' I can no 
more turn her, than a beacle can turn an 
old hare. Perhaps she will be in a better 
humour in the afternoon.' — *I am con* 
demned, I see, sir, to misfortune,' answered 
Blifil ; < but I shall always own my obliga- 
tions to you.' He then took a ceremonious 
leave of Mrs. Western, who was altogether 
as ceremonious on her part ; and then they 
departed, the squire muttering to himsetf 
with an oath, that Mr. Blifil should see hit 
daughter in the afternoon. 

It Mr. Western was little pleased with 
this interview, Blifil was less. As to the 
former, he imputed the whole behaviour of 
his sister to her humour only, and to her 
dissatisfaction at the omission of ceremony 
in the visit ; but Blifil saw a little deeper 
into things. He suspected somewhat of 
more consequence, from two or three words 
which dropped from the lady ; and, to say 
the truth, ne suspected right, as will appear 
when I have uiuolded the several matters 
which will be contained in the following 
chapter. 



CHAPTER Vni. 
Schema qfLadjfBdUBion/or tlu tvkn qf Jmu, 

Love had taken too deep a root in the 
mind of Lord Fellamar, to be plucked up by 
the rude hands of Mr. Western. In the 
heat of resentment he had indeed given a 
commission to Captain E^ane, winch the 
captain had far exceeded m the execution ; 
nor had it been executed at all, had his 
lordship been able to find the captain after 
he had seen Lady Bellaston, which was in 
the afternoon of the day after he had re- 
ceived the afiront ; but so industrious was 
the captain in the discharge of his duty, 
that having, after long inquiry, found out 
the squire's lodgings very late in the eve- 
ning, he sat up all tl\^l^^.^\K^^Ta.^^^wi^^^>». 
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and by that means missed the revocation 
which my lord had sent to his iodginfls. 

In the afternoon then next after the in- 
tended rape of Sophia, his lordship, as we 
have said, made a visit to Lady Bellaston, 
who laid open so much of the character of 
the squire, that his lordship plainly saw the 
absurdity he had been miilty of in taking 
any offence at his words, especially as he 
had those honourable designs on his daugh- 
ter. He then unbosomed the violence of 
his passion to Lady Bellaston, who readily 
undertook the cause, and encouraged him 
with certain assurance of a most favoura- 
ble reception from all the elders of the fa- 
mily, and from Uie father himself when he 
should be sober, and should be made ac- 
quainted with the nature of the offer made 
to his daughter. The only danger, she 
•aid, lay in the fellow she had Ibrmcrly 
mentioned ; who, though a beggar and a 
vagabond, had, by some means or other, 
the knew not what, procured himself tole- 
rable ck>thes, and passed for a gentleman. 

' Now,' says she, ' as I have, for the sake 
of my cousin, made it my business to in- 
quire after this fellow, I have luckil v found 
out his lodgings ;' with which she then ac- 
quainted his lordship. ' I am thinking, my 
lord,' added she, (* for this fellow is too mean 
for your personal resentment,) whether it 
would not be possible for your lordship to 
contrive some method of having him pressed, 
and sent on board a ship. Neither law nor 
conscience forbid this project ; for the fel- 
low, I promise you, however well dressed, 
is but a vagabond, and as proper as any 
fellow in the streets to be pressed into the 
service ; and as for the conscientious part, 
surely the preservation of a young lady 
from such ruin is a most meritorious act ; 
nay, with regard to the fellow himself, un- 
less he could succeed, (which Heaven for- 
bid,) with my cousin, it may probably be 
the means of preserving him from the gal- 
lows, and perhaps may make his fortune in 
an honest way.' 

Lord Fellamar very heartily thanked her 
ladyship for the part which she was pleased 
to take m the affair, upon thesuccessof which 
his whole ftiture happiness entirely depend- 
ed. He said, he saw at present no objection 
to the pressing scheme, and would consider 
of putting it m execution. He then most 
earnestly recommended to her ladyship, to 
do him the honour of immediately men- 
tk>nin^ his proposals to the family ; to whom 
he said, he offered a carte hlanclie^ and 
would settle his fortune in almost any man- 
ner they should require : and after uttering 
many ecstacies atid raptures concerning 
Sophia, he took his leave and departed ; 
hut not before he had received the strong- 
est charge to beware of Jonea, aivd \jo We ^ , 

no time m securing liia persim w\\cte VveX'NVw, v^^v<ircv\ '' ^>& >a^\\Ai^ ^ roaster 



should no longer be in a capacity of making 
any attempts to the ruin of the young lady. 

The moment Mrs. Western was arrived 
at her lodgings, a card was despatched 
with her compliments to Lady Bellaston ; 
who no sooner received it, than, with the 
impatience of a k>ver,she flew to her cousin ; 
rejoicing at this fair opportunity, which be- 
yond her hopes offered itself; for she was 
much better pleased with the prospect of 
making the proposals to a woman of sense, 
and who knew the world, than to a gentle- 
man whom she honoured with the appella- 
tion of Hottentot; though indeed from him 
she apprehended no danger of a refusal. 

The two ladies being met, after very 
short previous ceremonials, fell to business, 
which was indeed almost as soon concluded 
as begun; for Mrs. Western no sooner 
heard the name of Lord Fellamar, than her 
cheeks glowed with pleasure ; but when 
she was acquainted with the ea^mess of 
his passion, the earnestness of his propo- 
sals, and the generosity of his offer, she 
declared her full satisfaction in the most ex- 
plicit terms. 

In the progress of their conversation, 
their discourse turned to Jones, and both 
cousins very pathetically lamented the un- 
fortunate attachment which both agreed 
Sophia had to that young fellow ; anoMrs. 
Western entirely attributed it to the folly of 
her brother's management She concluded, 
however, at last, with declaring her confi- 
dence in the good understanding of her 
niece, who, though she would not firive up 
her affection in favour of Blifil, will,! doubt 
not, says she, soon be prevailed upon to 
sacrifice a simple inclination to the address- 
es of a fine gentleman, who brings her both 
a title and a large estate: 'For, indeed,' 
added she, ' I must do Sophy the justice to 
confess, this Blifil is but a hideous kind of 
fellow, as you know, Bellaston, all country 
^ntlemen are, and hath nothing but his 
fortune to recommend him.' 

*Nay,' said Lady Bellaston, *I don't then 
so much wonder at my cousin ; for I pro- 
mise you, this Jones is a very agreeable 
fellow, and hath one virtue, which the men 
sav is a great recommendation to us. 
What do you think, Mrs. Western — ^1 shall 
certainly make you laugh ; nay I can hardly 
tell you myself for laughing — Will you be- 
lieve that the fellow hath had the assurance 
to make love to me ? But if you should be 
inclined to disbelieve it, here is evidence 
enough, his own hand-writing, I assure you.' 
She then delivered her cousin the letter, 
with the proposals of marriage, which, if 
the reader hath a desire to see, he will find 
already on record in the fil\eentli book of 
this history. 

\3\^Tv wj word, I am astonished,' said 
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piece of assurance. With your leave, I 
may possibly make some use of this letter.' 
— * You have my full liberty,' cries Lady 
Bellaston, * to apply it to what purpose you 
please. However,! would not have it shown 
to any but Miss Western, nor to her, unless 
you find occasion.' — *Well, and how did 
you use the fellow ?' returned Mrs. Wes- 
tern. ' Not as a husband,' said the lady : 
* I am not married, I promise you, my dear. 
You know, Mrs. Western, I have tried the 
comforts once already ; and once I think is 
enou^ for any reasonable woman.' 

This letter Lady Bellaston thought would 
certainly turn the balance against Jones in 
the mind of Sophia ; and she was embold- 
ened to ^ve it up, partly by her hopes of 
having him instantly despatched out of the 
way, and partly by having secured the evi- 
dence of Honour ; who, upon sounding her, 
she saw sufficient reason to imagine, was 
prepared to testify whatever she pleased. 

But perhaps the reader may wonder why 
Lady Bellaston, who in her heart hated So- 
phia, should be so desirous of promoting a 
match, which was so much to the interest of 
the young lady. Now, I would desire such 
readers to look carefully into human nature, 
page almost the last, and there he will find 
in scarce legible characters, that women, 
notwithstanding the preposterous beha- 
viour of mothers, aunts, &c. in matrimonial 
matters, do in reality think it so great a 
misfortune to have their inclinations in love 
thwarted, that they imagine they ouglit 
never to carry enmity higher than upon 
these disappointments : again, he will find 
it written much about the same place, that 
a woman, who hath once been pleased with 
the possession of a man, will go about half 
way to the devil, to prevent any other 
woman from enjoying the same. 

If he will not be contented with these 
reasons, I freely confess I see no other mo- 
tive to the actions of that lady, unless we 
will conceive she was bribed by Lord Fel- 
lamar, which for my own part I see no 
cause to suspect. 

Now tliis was the affair which Mrs. 
Western was preparing to introduce to 
Sophia, by some prefatory discourse on the 
folly of love, and on the wisdom of legal 

Srostitution lor hire, when her brother and 
llifii broke abruptly in upon her; and 
hence arase all that coldness in her beha- 
viour to Blifil, which, though the squire, as 
was usual with him, imputed to a wrong 
cause, infused into Blifil himself, (he being 
a much more cunning man,) a suspicion of 
the real truth. 



CHAPTER IX. 



In wkUh Jenetpmfsa vUU to JUrt, FUxpatrick» 

The reader may now, perhaps, be 
pleased to return with us to Mr. Jones, 
who, at the appointed hour, attended on 
Mrs. Fitzpa trick ; but, before we relate the 
conversation which now passed, it may be 
proper, according to our method, to return 
a little back, and to account for so great an 
alteration of behaviour in this lady ; that, 
from changing her lodging principally to 
avoid Mr. Jones, she had now industriously, 
as hath been seen, sought this interview. 

And here we shall need only to resort to 
what happened the preceding day, when 
hearing from Lady Bellaston, that Mr. 
Western was arrived in town, she went to 
pay her duty to him, at his lodffin^ at Pic- 
cadilly, where she was received with many 
scurvy compellations too coarse to be re- 
peated, and was even threatened to be 
Kicked out of doors. From hence, an old 
servant of her aunt Western, with whom 
she was well acquainted, conducted her to 
the lodgings of that lady, who treated her 
not more kindly, but more politely; or, to 
say the truth, with rudeness in another 
way. In short, she returned from both, 
plainly convinced not only that her scheme 
of reconciliation had proved abortive, but 
that she must for ever give over all thoughts 
of bringing it about by any means whatever. 
From this moment, desire of revenge only 
filled her mind; and in this tem|)er meeting 
Jones at the play, an opportunity seemed 
to her to occur of effectmg this purpose. 

The reader must rememoer, that he was 
acquainted by Mrs. Fitzpatrick, in the ac- 
count she gave of her own story, with the 
fondness Mrs. Western had formerly shown 
for Mr. Fitzpatrick, at Bath ; from the dis- 
appointment of which, Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
derived the great bitterness her aunt had 
expressed towards her. She had therefore 
no doubt but that the good lady would as 
easily listen to the addresses of Mr. Jones, 
as she had before done to the other ; for 
the superiority of charms was clearly on 
the side of Mr. Jones ; and tHe advance 
which her aunt had since made in age, she 
concluded, (how justly I will not say,) was 
an ar^ment rather in favour of her pro- 
ject than against it. 

Therefore, when Jones attended, after a 
previous declaration of her desire of serving 
him, arising, as she said, from a firm as- 
surance how much she should by so doing 
oblige Sophia ; and after some excuses for 
her former disappointment, and after ac- 
quainting Mr. Jones in whose custody his 
mistress was, of which she thouglit him ig- 
norant ; she very explicitly mentioned her 
scheme to him, and advised him to make 
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to Drocure an easy access to the voun*r**r, 
informing him at the same time ot the sue- 
ceM which Mr. Fitzpatrick had formerly 
owed to the very same stratagem. 

Mr. Jones expressed great gratitude to 
the lady for the kind intentions towards 
him which she had expressed, and indeed 
testified, by this proposal ; but besides in- 
timating some dilRuence of success from 
the lady's knowledge of his love to her 
niece, whicli had not been her case in re- 
gard to Mr. Fitzpatrick, he said he was 
afraid Miss Western would never a^ee 
to an imposition of this kind, as well Irom 
her utter detestation of all fallacy, as from 
her avowed duty to her aunt. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick was a little nettled at 
this ; and indeed, if it may not be called a 
lap^e of the tongue, it was a small devia- 
tion from politeness in Jones; and into 
which he scarce would have fallen, had not 
the delight he felt in praisin^^ Sophia, hur- 
ried him out of all reflections ; for this 
commendation of one cousin was more tlian 
a tacit rebuke on the other. 

' Indeed, sir,' answered the lady, with 
some warmth, ' I cannot think there is any 
tiling easier than to cheat an old woman 
with a profession of love, when her com- 
plexion IS amorous ; and tliough she is my 
aunt, I must say there never was a more 
liquorish one than her ladyship. Can't you 
pretend that a despair of possessinj^ her 
niece, from being promised to Blifi^ has 
made you tuin vour thoughts towards her ? 
As to inj eoawi Sophia, I can't imagine 
her to be meh ■ nmpleton as to liave tlie 
least aeraple on luch an account, or to con- 
ceive a^y harm in punishing one of these 
hags for tbe tmuf mischiefs they bring 
upon families, by their tragi-comic pas- 
sions ; for which I think it is pity they are 
not punishable by law. I had no such 
scruple myself; and yet I hope my cousin 
Sophia will not think it an am-ont when I 
say she cannot detest every real species of 
falsehood more than her cousin Fitzpatrick. 
To my aunt, indeed, I pretend no duty, 
nor doth she deserve any. However, sir, 
I have given you my advice ; and if vou 
decline pursuing it, I shall have the less 
opinion of your understanding, — that's all.' 

Jones now clearly saw the error he had 
committed, and exerted his utmost power 
to rectify it; but he only faltered and stut- 
tered into nonsense and contradiction. To 
say the truth, it is often safer to abide by 
the consequences of the first blunder, than 
to endeavour to rectify it ; lor by such en- 
deavours, we generally plunge deeper, in- 
stead of extricating ourselves ; and few 
persons will on such occasions have the 
good nature, which Mrs. Fitzpatrick dis- 
played to Jones, by snying with a 8aiil«\ 
You need attempt no more c3Lcvir.c% -, ^v x 



I can easily forsive a real k>Ter, whatever 
is the efiect of fondneaa for his mistress.' 

She then renewed her pn^xisal, and very 
fervently recommended it, omitting no ar- 
gument which her invention could suggest 
on the subject ; for ahe was ao viotently 
incensed against her aunt, tliat acarce any 
thing was capable of afibrding her equal 
pleasure with exposing her; and, like a 
true woman, she would see no difficulties 
in the execution of a favourite scheme. 

Jones, however, persisted in declining 
the undertaking, which had not, indeed, 
the least probability of success. He easily 
perceived the motives which induced Mrs. 
Fitzi>atrick to be so eager in pressing iter 
advice. He said, he would not deny the 
tender and passionate regard he had tor 
Sophia ; but was so conscious of the in- 
equality of their situations, that he could 
never natter himself so far as to hope so 
divine a young lady would condescend to 
think on so unwortfiy a man ; nay, he j^ro- 
tested, he could scarce bring liimsell to 
wish she should. He concluded with a 
profession of generous sentiments, which 
we have not at present leisure to insert 

There are some fine women, (for I dare 
not here speak in too general terms,) with 
whom self is so predominant, that they 
never detach it from any subject ; and as 
vanity is with them a ruling principle, they 
are apt to lay hold of whatever praise they 
meet with ; and, though the property of 
others, convey it to their own use. In the 
company of these ladies, it is impossible to 
say any tiling handsome of another woman, 
which they will not apply to themselves; 
nay, they of\en improve the praise they 
seize ; as for instance, if her oeauty, her 
wit, her gentility, her cood-humour, de- 
serve so much commendation, what do I 
deserve, who possess those qualities in so 
much more eminent a degree ? 

To tliese ladies, a man oflen recommends 
himself while he is recommending another 
woman ; and while he is expressing ardour 
and generous sentiments for his mistress, 
they are considering what a charming lover 
this man would make to tliem, who can feel 
all this tenderness for an inferior degree oC 
merit Of this, strange as it may seem, I 
have seen many instances besides Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, to whom all this really hap- 
pened, and who now began to feel a some- 
what for Mr. Jones, tlie symptoms of which 
she much sooner understood than poor So- 
phia had formerly done. 

To say tlie tnith, perfect beauty m both 
sexes is a more irresistible object than it is 
generally thought ; for, notwithstandinjc 
some of US are contented with more homely 
lots, and learn by rote, (as children are apt 
to repeat what gives them no idea,) to 
\CxC^\i>»t o\\Vsv\vi^ 'a.xv^V lc\ value more solid 
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charms ; yet I have alvtys obierved, at the 
Bpproaeh of coDsummate beauty, that these 
more solid chanoa only ahine with that kind 
of lustre which the start have sAer the 
risiiuF of the sun. 

Wnen Jonea hsd Bnishcd his exclama- 
tions, many of which wuuld have become 
the mouth of Orododates himself, Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick heaved a deep sif^h, and taking 
her eyes off from Joucb, on whom Uiey had 
been some time fixed, and dropping them on 
the ground, she cried, ' Indeed, Mr. Jonea, 
I pity you ; but it is the curse of auch ten- 
derness to be thrown away on those who 
are insensible of it. I know my cousin 
better than you, Mr. Jones; and I muatsay, 
any woman that makes nu return to such a 

r anion, and auch a person, is unworthy of 
th.' 

'Sure, madam,' said Jnnes, *rou can't 
mean' — 'Mean !' cries Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 'I 
know not what I mean: there is eoroething, 
1 think, in true tenderness, bewitching: few 
women ever meet with it in men, ana fewer 
still know how to value it when they do. I 
never heard such truly noble sentiments; 
and I can't tell how it ia, but you fi>rce one 
to believe vou. Sure she must be the moat 
cfintemplible of women, who can overlook 

The manner and look with which all this 
was spoke, infused a suspicion into Jones, 
which we don't care to convey in direct 
words to the reader. Instead of making 
any answer, he said, ■ 1 am afraid, madam, 
I have made too tiresome a visit ;' and 
offered to lake his leave. 

'Not at all, sir,' answered Mrs. Fitzpa- 
trick. ' Indeed I pity you, Mr. Jones ; in- 
deed I do : but if you are going, consider 
of the scheme I have mentioned. I am 
convinced you will approve it, and let me 
see you again as soon as you can. To- 
morrow morning, if you will, or at least 
some time to-morrow. I shall be at home 
all day.' 

Jones, then, after many exoreaaiona of 
thanks, very respectfully retirea ; norcould 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick forbear making him a pre- 
sent of a look at parting, by which, if lie 
had undemtood nothing, Tie must have had 
no underatanding in the language of the 
eyes. In reality, it confirmed hia resolution 
of returning to her no more ; for faulty as 
he hath hitherto appeared in this history, 
his whole thoughts were now so confined to 
his Sophia, that I believe no woman upon 
earth could have now drawn him into an 
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and accordingly produced tlie tragical inci- 
dent whid) we are now in sorrowful noica 



CHAPTER X. 



Mb. Fitzpatrick having received the 
letter before mentioned from Mrs. Western, 
and being by that means acquainted wiUi 
the place to which his wife was retired, re- 
turned directly to Bath, and thence the day 
after set forward to London. 

The reader hath been already often in- 
formed of the jealous temper of thia gentle- 
man. He may likewise be pleased to re- 
member the suspicion which he had con- 
ceived of Mr. Jones at Upton, upon hii 
finding him in the nwm with Mrs. Watera ; 
and though sufficient reasons had after- 
ards ap[)cared entirely to clear up that 
i^picion, yet now the reading so hand- 
■me a character of Mr. Jones from hia 
ife, caused him to reflect, that she tik^ 
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jumbled together auch a confusion of c 
cumstances, in a head which was naturally 
of the clearest, that the whole pro- 
duced that green-eyed monster mentioned 
by Shakapeare in his tragedy of Othello. 

And now, as he was inquiring in the 
street after his wife, and had just received 
to the door, unfortunately Mr, 
Jonea was issuing from it. 

Fitzpatrick did not yet recollect the face 
of Jones : however, seeing a ;^oung well- 
dressed fellow coming from his wife, he 

ide directly up to him, and asked him 
what he had been Aimg in thai house? 
For I am sure,' sniil he, ' you must have 
been in it, ss I saw you come out of it.' 

Jones answered very modestly, ' Thnt he 
had been visilinga InJv there.' To which 
Fitzpatrick replied. '\Vhal hu?infBS have 
you with the lady ?' Upon which Jones, 
who now perfectly remembered the voice, 
features, and indeed coat, of the gentleman, 

cried out ' Ha, my good friend 1 give 

me your hand ; I hope there is no ill blood 
remaining between ua, upon a small misi 
take which happened ao long ago." 

■ " in my soul, sir,' said Fitzpatrick, 'I 
don't Itnow your name, nor j;our lace.'-™ 
Indeed, sir,' said Jones, 'neither have I 
the pleasure of knowing your name • but 
your face I very well remember to have 
seen before, at Upton, where a foolish 
quarrel happened between ua, which, if it 
is not made up yet, we will now make up 
over a bottle.'^ 

At Upion!' cried the other: 'Ha! upon 
my aoul, I believe your name is Jones.' 
— ' Indeed,' answered he, ' it is.'— '0 ! upim 
my soul,' cries Fitzpatrick, 'you are the 
" "V man I wanted to meet. Upim my 

il I will drink a bottle with you presently ; 
but first I will give you a great knock over 
the pate. There is for you, you rascal. 
Upon TOY msmV, \i "jWi 4s> xiaV ^"^ ^^^ ^uSi^- 
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faction for that blow,! trill give you ■ 
And then drawins his iword, put 
in a poBtute of defenM, which was tii<' orJv 
science he understood. 

Jones was a little sla^y^red by the bluiv, 
which came somewhat unexpectedly; liui 
presently recoverinj; himself, lie also drew, 
and thouf^ he understood nothing of lenc- 
ing, pressed on so boldly upon Fitzpntrink, 
that he betit down his guard, andshe^nhvil 
one half of his sword in the body •■!' ilii' 
■aid gentleman, who had no 8<»ner rtiti vf,l 
it, iJian he stepped backwards, dropjK.] liic 
point of his sword, and leaning u^mn ii, 
cried, *1 Itavc satisfaction enou^i: I am a 

'1 hope not,' cries Jones; 'butwlmlcver 
be the consequence, you must be fci'ii.sDilt' 
vou have drawn itupon yourself.' Ai ihi.'' 
instant a number of felk>w8 rushed in. ;ir><{ 
•eized Jones, who told them he shi>ijlJ 
make no resistance, and begeed sinne ul' 
them at least would lake care of the wounrl- 

' Ay,' cries one of the fellows, ' ihc 
wounded gentleman wilt be taken core 
enough of ; toilsuppose he hath noi niuny 
hours to live. As for you, sir, you linve ii 
month at least good yet' — , 'D — n me. 
Jack,' said another, ' he hath prewnied 
his voyage; he's hound to another port 
now I' and many other such jests was our 
poor Jones made tlie subject (S, by these 
fellows, who were indeed the gany em- 
ployed by Lord Fcllaniar, and bad diiir^il 
him into the house of Mrs. Fitzpainck, 
waitinsforhimal the comer of the sireci, 
when thii unfortunate accident happened. 

The officer who commanded this gini^, 
very wisely eoneluded, tliat his businu.'^.s 
was now to deliver his prisoner iiirii iln' 
hands of the civil magistrate. He iinliRil 
him, therefore, to be carried to a [.hiMil-- 
house, where, having sent for a coQsiulik-, 
be delivered him to his custody. 

The constable seeing Mr. Jones very well 
dressed, and hearine Inat the accident li^id 
happened in a duel, treated his prisoner 
with great civility, and, at his ri'fiiit':-!. 
despatched a messenger to inquire alu-r Lht 
wounded gentleman, who was nowni a ta- 
vern under the Burgeon's hands. Tbt re- 
port brought back was, that the woujul HiiS 
certainly mortal, and there were no hupes of 
life. Upon which the constable inJurmt'd 
Jones, Uiat he must go before a jutjiice, 



[ He answere*], ' Wherever you please : I »a 
I indilfeTent as to what happens to me: for 
thoufrli 1 am convinced I am not guilty oT 
murder iniheeyenf thelaw,yetthe weifht 
of blood I find iniolerable upon my mind.' 

Jones was now conducted before the jus- 
tice, where the surgeon who dressed Mr. 
Fitxpatrick, appeared, and deposed, tltai he 
believed the wound to be mortal ; upoB 
which the prisoner was oomrailted to tbe 
Gatehouse. It was very late at night, su 
that Jones would not send for Partndip till 
the next morning; and as he never shut his 
eves till seven, so it was near twelve before 
the poor fellow, who was greatly friehlencd 
at not hearing from his master so long, re- 
ceived a message, wtiich almost deprived 
him of his being, when be heard it. 

He went to the Gatehouse with trembliag 
knees andabeatingheart,and wasnosoooer 
arrived in the presence of Jones, than hela- 
menled the mi^ortune that had befallen liini, 
with many tears, looking all the while Ire- 
quently about him in great terror; forasihe 
news now arrived UiatMr.FitEpatrickwu 
dead, the poor fellow apprehended every 
mbute that his ghost would enter tlie room. 
At last, he delivered him a letter, which be 
hadlike to have forgo t, and which came fiom 
Sophia, by the hands of Black George. 

Jones presently despatched everyone oul 
of tlie room, and having eagerly brokeopen 
the letter, read as follows : 

" You owe the hearing from me again to 
an accident, which I own surprises me. My 
aunt hath just now shown me a letter ^m 
you to Lady Bellaslon, which eontsini a 
proposal of marriage. I am convinced it b 
your own hand; and what more surprises 
me, is, that it is dated at the very time 
when you would have me imagine you wu 
under such concern on myaecount. Ilesve 
vou to comment on this fact. All I denn 
19, that your name may nevermore be men- 
tioned to S. W." 

Of the present utualion of Mr. Jones's 

mind, aiul of the panga with which he was 

' tormented, we cannot ^ve the reader 



most have pitied liim. But bad as itis,WL 
shall at present leave him in it, as hts good 
genius, (if he really had any,) seems lohave 
done. And here we put an ead to thenx- 
teenth book of our history. 
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CHAPTER r. 

CvBimning * pertiaa •/ MraAuhry writbif. 
Whkh a comic writer hath made }iis 
principal characters as happy as he can, t>r 
wlien a tragic writer hath brwught them to 
the highest pitch of human mixpry, thov 
boih conclude their husines* to be dotic, 
and that their work is ccme to a pcriiHl. 

Had we been of the tragic complt'xion, 
the reader must now allow we were nearly 
arrived at this period, since it would he 
difficult for the devil, or any of his reprr- 
•entatives on earth, tohave contrived much 
^ater torments for poor Jones, than tho^o 
in which we left him in the last chapter ; 
and SB li)r Sophia, a good-natured womiiii 
would hardly wish more uneasiness to a 
rival, than what she must at present be sup- 
posed to feel. What then remains to cotji- 
piete the tragedy, but a murder or two, ani) 
a few mural sentences. 

Bui to bring our favourites out of Ihrir 
preseut anguish and distress, and to laii<l 
them at last on the shore of happinei^s, 
•eema a much harder task ; a task mdetil 
•o hard, that we do not undertake to exe- 
cute it. In regard to Sophia, it is more 
than probable, (hat we shall somewhere or 
other provide a eood husband for her in the 
end, either BlifiT, or mv lord, or someboily 
else ; but as to poor Jnnes, such a. e tlie 
calamities in which he is at present in- 
volved, owing to his imprudence, by which, 
if a man doth not become a lelon to tli(? 
worid, he is at least afelo de le ; bo desti- 
tute is he now of friends, and so persecutt-d 
by enemies, that we almoat despair nl' 
bringing him to any good; and if our 
reader delights in seeingexecutions, I think 
he ought not to bee any time in taking a 
first rSw at Tvbum. ^ * 

This I faitlJully promise, that notwitli- 
atanding any atTection which we may h<- 
supposed to have for this rogue, whom ivf 
have uaforlunatety made our hero, we will 
lend him none of that supernatural assi^ 
tancc tvtth which we are intrusted, upon 
condition that we use it only on Very im- 
portant occasions. If he doth not, there- 
fore, find some natural means of fairly ex- 
tricating himself from all his distresses, ve 
will do no violence to the truth and dignity 
of history for his sake ; for we had rather 
relate that he was hnnj?ed at Tyhiirii, 
(which may very probably be the u;ia<-,) 



than forfeit nur integrity, or shock the faith 
of our reader. 

In this the ancients had a great advan- 
t*ec over the tnodems. Their mythology, 
which was at that time more firmly be- 
lieved by the vulirar than any religion ia at 
present, gave ihftii always an opportunity 
of delivenng a Ihvourite hero. Their dei- 
ties were always ready at the writer'* 
elbow, to execute any of his purposes ; and 
the more extraordinary tJie mvenlion was 
the greater was the surprise and delight of 
the credulous reader. Those writers could 
with greater ease have conveyed a hero 
from one country to another, nay, from one 
worid to anntlier, and have brought him 
back again, than a poor circumscribed 
modern can deliver him from a jail. 

The Arubiaos and Persians had an equal 
advantage in writing their tales from the 
Genii and Fairies, which they believe in as 
an article of their laith, upon the authority 
of the Koran itself. But we have none of 
these helps. To natunl means alone are 
we confined: let us try, therefore, what by 
these means may be done for poor Jones ; 
though, to confess the truth, •omeAiiiK 
' pers me in the ear, that be doth not 
Know the worst of his Ibrtutie ; and 
a more shocking piece of news than 
any he tiath yet hea^ leoMiDa JW him in 
the unopened leaves of fate. 



CHAPTER n. 

ni gtncnmmidgTaUful ttAoHaur efJUrt. JtOItr. 

Ma. Allwoktht and Mrs. Miller were 
just sat down to breakfast, when Blitil, who 
had gone out very early that morning, re- 
lum«l to make one of the company. 

He had not been long seated, before he 
began as follows ; ' Good Lord ! roy dear 
uncle, what do you think hath happened f 

ow, I am afraid of telling it you, for fear 
shocking you with the remembrance of 

^ having shown any kindness to such a 
rillain.'— 'What is the matter, child,' said 
Ihe uncle: 'I fear I have shown kindness 
in my lile to tlie unworthy more than once. 
But charity doth not adopt the vices of its 
objecW,' — 'O.sir!' returned Blifil, 'it is not 
without the secret direction of Providence 
that you mention the word adoption. Your 
adopted son, sir, that Jones, that wreti-ii 

hoin y<iu iunKi!it«4\a 'i^'i'i '^io«t.«o.,V'*si 
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proved one of tlie patent vinains upon 
earthu' — 'By all that's aacnxl, 'tis false,' 
cries Mrs. Miller. 'Mr. Jones is no villain. 
He is one of the worthiest creatures breath- 
ing ; and if any other person had called him 
villain, I would have thrown all this boiling 
water in his face.' Mr. A 11 worthy l(K)ked 
very much amazed at this behaviour. * But 
•he did not ^ve him leave to speak, before 
turning to him, she cried, ' I hope you will 
not be anffry with me ; I would not offend 
you, sir, mr the world ; but indeed I could 
not bear to hear him called so.^ — ' I must 
own, madam,' said All worthy, very gravely, 
'I am a little surprised to hear you so 
warmly defend a fellow you do not lenow.' 
*0l I do know him, Mr. Allworthy,' said 
she; ^indeed I do; I should be tlie most 
ungrateful of all wretches if I denied it. O ! 
he hath preserved me and my little family : 
we have all reason to bless him while we 
live. And I pray Heaven to bless him, and 
turn the hearts of his malicious enemies. I 
know, I find, I see he hath such.' — ' You 
surprise me, madam, still more,' said All- 
worthy ; ' sure you must mean some other. 
it is impossible you should have any such 
obligations to the man my nephew men- 
tions.' — ' Too surely,' answered she ; ' I 
have obligations to him of the greatest and 
tenderest kind. He hath been the preserver 
of me and mine. Believe me, sir, he hath 
been abused, grossly abused to you ; I 
know he hath ; or you, whom I know to be 
all goodness and honour, would not, aller 
the many kind and tender things I have 
heard you say of this poor helpless child, 
have 00 disdainfully called him fellow ! In- 
deed, my best of friends, he deserves a 
kinder appellation from you, had ^ou heard 
the good, the kind, tlie grateful thincrs 
which I have heard him utter of you. He 
never mentions your name but with a sort 
of adoration. In this very room I have seen 
him on his knees imploring all the blessings 
of Heaven upon your head. I do not love 
that child there oetter than he loves you.' 

' I see, sir, now,' said Blifil, with one of 
those grinning sneers with which the devil 
marks nis best beloved, ^ Mrs. Miller really 
doth know him. I suppose you will find 
•he is not tlie only one of your acquaint- 
ance to whom he hath exposed you. As 
lor my character, I perceive, by some hints 
•he hath thrown out, he hath been very free 
with it, but I forffive him.' — * And the Lord 
forgive you, sir, says Mrs. Miller : * we 
have all sins enough to stand in need of 
his forgiveness.' 

* U[X)n my word, Mrs. Miller,' said All- 
worthy, * I do not take this behaviour of 
jrours to my nephew kindly ; and I do as- 
sure you, as any refiections' which you cast 
upon him must come only from that wick- 
0dest of meui they only serve, U' tkuiX ^vr^xe 



possible, to heighten my resentment against 
him : for I must teU you, Mrs. Miller, the 
young man who now stands before yoa 
hath ever been tlie wannest advocate for 
the ungrateful wretch whose cause you 
espouse. This, I think, when you hear it 
from my own nioutli, will make you won- 
der at so much baseness and ingratitude.' 

' You are deceived, sir,' answered Mrs. 
Miller : * if they were the last words which 
were to issue fnim my lips, I would say you 
were deceived ; and I once more repeat it, 
the Lord forgive those who have deceiyed 
you ! I do not pretend to say tlie youof^ 
man is without faults; but they are all thr 
faults of wildness and of youth ; faults which 
he may, nay, which I am certain he will re- 
linquish; and if he should not, they are 
vastly overbalanced by one of the most hu- 
mane, tender, honest hearts, that ever mia 
was blessed with.' 

'Indeed, Mrs. Miller,' said AUworthy, 
' had this been related of you, I should not 
have believed it.' — * Indeed, sir,' answered 
she, 'you will believe every thing I have 
said, I am sure you will ; and when you 
have heard the story which I shall tell you, 
nbr I will tell you all,) you will be so far 
from being offended, that you will own, (1 
know your justice so well,) that I must have 
been the most despicable and most ungrate- 
ful of wretches, if I had acted any other 
part than I have.* 

'Well, madam,' said Allworthy, 'I shall 
be very glad to hear any good excuse for a 
behaviour, wliich, 1 must confess, I think, 
wants an excuse. And now, madam, will 
you be pleased to let my nephew proceed in 
his story witliout interruption. He would 
not have introduced a matter of slight coo- 
sequence wi th such a prefa ce. Perhaps even 
this story will cure you of your mistake.' 

Mrs. Miller gave tokens of submission, 
and then Mr. Kifil began thus : ' I am sure, 
sir, if you don't tliink proper to resent the 
ill usaffe of Mrs. Miller, 1 shall easily for- 
give ^vnat affects me only. I think your 
goodness hath not deserved this indignity 
at her hands.' — ' Well, child,' said Allwor- 
tliy, ' but what is this new instance ? What 
hath he done of late ?'— ' What,' cries Blifil, 
' notwithstanding all Mrs. Miller hath sakl, 
I am very sorry to relate, and what you 
should never have heard from me, had it not 
been a matter impossible to conceal from 
the whole world. In short, he hath killed a 
man : I will not say murdered, for perhaps 
it may not be so construed in law, and I 
hope the best for his sake.' 

Allworthy looked shocked, and blessed 
himself; and then tuniinff to Mrs. Miller, he 
cried, ' Well, madam, what say you now f 

' Why, I say, sir,' answered she, 'that I 
.never was more concerned at any thing in 
\m^ \\Sfc \ \syax^M vJoa ^c.1 be true^ I am con- 
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▼inced the man, whoever he is, was in 
fault* Heaven knows there are many vil- 
lains in this town, who make it their busi- 
ness to provoke young gentlemen. No- 
thing but the greatest provocation could 
have tempted him ; for ot all the gentlemen 
I ever had in my house, I never saw one so 
gentle, or so sweet-tempered. He was hc- 
&ved by every one in the house, and every 
one who came near it.* 

While she was thus running on, a violent 
knocking at the door interrupt4?d their con- 
versation, and prevented her from proceed- 
ing further, or from receiving any answer ; 
for as she concluded this was a visiter to 
Mr. Allworthy, she hastily retired, taking 
with her her httle girl, whose eyes were all 
over blubhered at the melancholy news she 
heard of Jones, who used to call her his 
little wife, and not only gave her many 
playthings, but spent whole hours in play- 
ing with her himself. 

Some readers may, perhaps, be pleased 
with these minute circumstances, in relating 
of which we follow the example of Plutarch, 
one of the best of our brother historians ; 
and others, to whom they may appear tri- 
vial, will, we hope, at least pardon them, as 
we are never prolix on such occasions. 



CHAPTER lU. 

The mrrioaL of Mr. Weatem, wUh t&nu matter$ 
ccnceming the paUrnd authority. 

Mrs. Miller had not long lefl the room, 
when Mr. Western entered ; but not be- 
fore a small ^vrauj^ling bout had passed be- 
tween him and his chairmen ; for the fel- 
lows, who had taken up their burden at the 
Hercules Pillars, had conceived no hopes 
of having any future goiKl customer in the 
squire ; and they were moreover farther 
encouraged by his generosity, (lor he had 
given them of his own accord sixpence 
more than their fare ;) they tlierefore very 
boldly demanded another shilling, which 
80 prov-oked the squire, that he not only 
bestowed many hearty curses on tliem at 
the door, but retained his anger afler he 
came into the nM)m ; swearing that all the 
Londoners were like the court, and thought 
of nothing but plundering country gentle- 
men. *D — n me,' says he, *if 1 won't 
walk in tlie rain rather than get into one of 
their hand-barrows again. They have 
jolted me more in a mile than Brown Bess 
would in a long fox-chase.' 

W^hen his wrath on this occasion was a 
little appeased, he resumed the same pas- 
sionate tone on another. 'There,' says he, 
• there is fine business forwards now. The 
hounds have changed at last, and when we 
imagined we had a lox to deal with, od-rat 
it, it turns out to be a badger at last.' 



'Pray, my good neighbour,* said All- 
worthy, ' drop your metaphors, and speak 
a little plainer.' — *Why tlien,' says the 
squire, ' to tell you plainly, we have been 
all this time afraid of a son of a whore, of 
a bastard of somebody's, I don't know 
who s, not I — And nowhere is a confounded 
son of a whore of a lord, who may be a 
bastard too for what I know or care, for he 
shall never have a daughter of mine by my 
C(m8ent« They have beggared tlie nation, 
but tliey shall never beggar me. Mv land 
shall never be sent over to Hanover. 

' You surprise me much, my good friend,' 
said Allworthy. * Why, zounds ! I am 
surprised myself!' answered the squire. 
' 1 went to zee sister Western last night, 
according to her own appointment, and 
there 1 was had into a whole room full of 
women. There was mv Lady Bellaston, 
and my Lady Betty, and my Lady Catha- 
rine, and my Lady I don't know who; 
d — n me, if ever you catch me among such 
a kennel of hoop-petticoat b^'s. D — ^n 
me, I'd rather be run by my own dogs, as 
one Acton was ; that the story-book saya 
was turned into a hare, and his own doga 
killed un, and eat un. Od-rabbit it, no 
mortal was ever run in such a manner ; if 
I dogged one way, one had me; if I offered 
to clap back, another snapped me. Ot 
certainly one of the greatest matches in 
England, says one cousin,' (here he at- 
tempted to mimic them :) * A very advan- 
tageous offer indeed,' cries anotlier cousin, 
(for vou must know they all be my cousins, 
tlio'f I never zeed half o'um before.) Surely, 
says that fat a — se b — , my Lady Bellas- 
ton, "Cousin, you must be out of vour 
wits to think of refusing such an offer.*^ " 

' Now I begin to understand,' says All- 
worthy, '8omepers(m hath made proposals 
to Miss Western, which the ladies of the 
family approve, but are not to your hking.' 

• My liKing !' said Western ; * how tne 
devil should it ? I tell vou it is a lord, and 
those are always volks whom you know I 
always resolved to have nothing to do with. 
Did unt I refuse a matter of vorty years 
purchase now for a bit of land, which one 
o'um had a mind to put into a park, only 
because I would have no deaungs with 
lords ; and dost think I would marry my 
daughter zu? Besides, ben't I engaged to 
you, and did I ever go off any^ bargain 
when I had promised ? 

' As to that point, neighbour,' said All- 
worthy, * I entirely release you from any 
engagement. No contract can be binding 
between parties who have not a full power 
to make it at the time, nor ever afterwards 
acquire the power of fulfilling it.' 

* Slud ! then,' answered Western, * I tell 
you I have p<iwer,and I will fulfil iu Come 
along mvVv \ftfc ^\\«rJ^^ Na \y«N»TK ^>«»c- 
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mona, I will get a license ; and I will go to 
sister, and take away the wench by force ; 
and she shall ha' un, or I will lock her up, 
and keep her upon bread and water as long 
as she lives.' 

* Mr. Western,' said Allworthy, * shall I 
beg you will hear my full sentiments on 
this matter V — * Hear thee ! ay, to be sure 
I will,' answered he. 'Why, then, sir,' 
cries Allworthy, *I can truly say, without 
a compliment either to you or the young 
lady, that when tliis match was proposed, 
I embraced it very readily and heartily, 
from my regard to you both. An alliance 
between two families so nearly neighbours, 
and between whom there had always ex- 
isted so mutual an intercourse and good 
harmony, I thought a most desirable event; 
and with regard to the youn^ lady, not 
only the concurrent opinion of all who knew 
her, but my own observation, assured me, 
that she would be an estimable treasure to 
a good husband. I shall say notliin^ of 
her personal qualifications, wliich certainly 
are admirable ; her good-nature, her chari- 
table disposition, her modesty, are too well 
known to need any panegyric : but she 
hath one quality which existed in a high 
degree in that biest of women, who is now 
one of the first of angels, which, as it 
is not of a glaring kind, more commonly 
escapes observation ; so little indeed it is 
remarked, that I ^vant a word to express 
it I must use negatives on this occasion. 
I never heard any thing of pertness, or 
what is called repartee, out of her mouth; 
no pretence to wit, much less to that kind 
of wisdom which is the result only of great 
learning and experience ; the affectation of 
which, in a young woman, is as absurd as 
any of tlie affectations of an ape. No dic- 
tatorial sentiments, no judicial opinions, no 
profound criticisms. Whenever I have 
seen her in the company of men, she hath 
been all attention, witli' the modesty of a 
learner, not the forwardness of a teacher. 
You'll pardon me for it, but I once, to 
try her only, desired her opinion on a 
point which was controverted oetween Mr. 
Fhwackum and Mr. Square. To which 
she answered with much sweetness, " You 
will pardon me, good Mr. Allworthy, I am 
sure you cannot in earnest think me capa- 
ble of deciding any point in which two such 
gentlemen disagree." Thwackum and 
Square, who both alike thought themselves 
sure of a favourable decision, seconded my 
request. She answered, with the same 
good-humour, " I must absolutely be ex- 
cused; for I will affront neither so much, 
as to give my judgment on his side." In- 
deed, she always showed the highest de- 
ference to the understanding or men; a 
gua/ify absolutely essential to tV\e itv^yxiv^ 



she is most apparently \'oid of alt affects- 
tion, this difference must be certainlv real.' 

Here Blifil sighed bitterly ; upon which 
Western, whose eyes were full of tears at 
the praise of Sophia, blubbered out, * Don't 
be chicken-hearted, for shat ha' her ; d— n 
me, shat ha' her, if she waa twenty times 
as good.* 

'Remember your promise, sir,' cried All- 
worthy, *I was not to be interrupted.'— 
* Well, shat unt,* answered the squire ; ' I 
won't speak another word.* 

' Now, my good friend,' continued All- 
worthy, ' I have dwelt so lonff on the merit 
of this young lady, partly as i really am in 
love with her character, and partly that 
fortune, (for the match in that li^ht is really 
advantageous on my nephew's side,) m^t 
not be imagined to be my principal view 
in having so eagerly embraced the propo- 
sal. Indeed, I neartily wished to receive 
so great a jewel into my family ; but thoudi 
I may wish for many good things, I wowd 
not therefore steal them, or be guiJty of any 
violence or injustice to possess myself of 
them. Now, to force a woman into a mar- 
riage contrary to her consent or approbation, 
is an act of such injustice and oppresskin, 
tliat I wish the laws of our countrv could re- 
strain it ; but a good conscience is never 
lawless in the worst regulated state, and will 
provide those laws for itself, whicli the ne- 
glect of legislators hath forgotten to supply. 
This is surely a case of that Icind; for is it not 
cruel, nay, impious, to force a woman into 
that state against her will, for her behaviour 
in which she is to be accountaUe to the 
highest and most dreadful court of judica- 
ture, and to answer at the peril of her soul.^ 
To discharge the matrimonial duties in an 
adequate manner is no easy task ; and 
shall we lay this burden upon a woman, 
while we at the same time deprive her of 
all that assistance which may enable her to 
undergo it ? Shall we tear her very heart 
from her, while we enjoin her duties to 
which a whole heart is scarce equal f I 
must speak very plainly here ! I think 
parents who act in this manner are acces- 
saries to all the guilt which their chikJren 
afterwards incur ; and of course must, be- 
fore a just judge, expect to partake of their 
punishment ; but if they could avoid this, 
good Heaven! is there a soul who can 
bear the thought of having contributed to 
the damnation of his child ? 

* For these reasons, my best neighbour, 
as I see the inclinations of this young lady 
are most unhappily averse to my nephew, 
I must decline any further thoughts of the 
honour vou intended him, though I assure 
you, I sdall always retain the most grateful 
sense of it.' 

'Vf^iU^ ?iir^' said Western, (the froth 
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they were uncorked,) * you cannot say but 
I have heard you out, and now I expect 
youMl hear me ; and if I don't answer every 
word on't, why then I'll consent to gee the 
matter up. First then, I desire you to an- 
swer me one question, did not I beget her? 
did not I beget her? answer me that. 
They sav, indeed, it is a wise father that 
knows his own child ; but I am sure I have 
the best title to her, for I bred her up. 
But I believe you will allow me to be her 
&ther ; and if I be, am I not to govern my 
own cliild ? I ask vou that, am I not to 
govern my own child ? and if I am to go- 
vern her in other matters, surely I am to 
govern her in this which concerns her 
most. And what am I desiring all this 
while ? Ami desiring her to do any thing 
for me ? to give me any thing ? Zu much 
on t'otlier side, that I am only desiring her 
to take away half my estate now, and 
t'other half when I die. Well, and what 
is it all vor ? Why is unt it to make her 
happy? It's enough to make one mad to 
hear volks talk. If I was going to marry 
myself, then she should ha reason to crv 
and to blubber ; but, on the contrary, han^ 
I offered to bind down my land in zuch a 
manner, that I could not marry if I would, 
zeeing as narro' woman upon earth would 
ha' me. What the devil m hell can I do 
more ? I contribute to her damnation ! — 
Zounds ! I'd zee all the world d — n'd be- 
vore her little vin^r should be hurt. In- 
deed, Mr. Allwortny, you must excuse me, 
but I am surprised to hear you talk in zuch 
a manner ; and I must say, take it how you 
will, that I thought you had more sense.' 

AUworthy resented this reflection only 
with a smile ; nor could he, if he would 
have endeavoured it, have conveyed into 
that smile any mixture of malice or con- 
tempt. His smiles at folly were indeed 
such as we may suppose the angels bestow 
on the absurdities of mankind. 

Blifil now desired to be permitted to 
speak a few words. ^ As to using any vio- 
lence on the young lady, I am sure I shall 
never consent to it. My conscience will 
not permit me to use violence on any one, 
mucn less on a ladv, lor whom, however 
cruel she is to me, I shall always preserve 
the purest and since rest affection ; but yet 
I have read, that women are seldom proof 
against perseverance. Why may I not 
h le, then, by such perseverance, at last to 
train those inclinations, in which for the 
future I shall, perhaps, have no rival ? for 
as f()r this lord, Mr. Western is so kind to 
prefer me to him ; and sure, sir, you will 
not deny but tlhit a parent hath at least a 
negative voice in these matters ; nay, I 
have heard this very young lady herself say 
so more than once, and declare, that she 
tliouxrht children inexcusable who married 



in direct opposition to the will of their pa- 
rents. Besides, though the other ladies of 
the family seem to favour the pretensions 
of my lord, I do not find the lady herself is 
inclined to give him any countenance; 
alas ! I am too well assured she is not ; I 
am too sensible that wickedest of men re- 
mains uppermost in her heart. 

* Ay, ay, so he does,' cries Western. 
*But surely,' says Blifil, 'when she 

hears of this murder which he hath com- 
mitted, if the law should spare his life * 

* What's that?' cries Western: 'mur- 
der ! hath he committed a murder, and is 
there any hopes of seeing him hanged ? — 
Tol de rol, tol lol de roU' Here He fell a 
singing and capering about the room. 

' Child,' says All worthy, * this unhappy 
passion o^ yours distresses me beyond mea- 
sure. I heartily pity you, and would do 
every fair thing to promote your success.* 

* I desire no more,' cries Blifil : * I am 
convinced my dear uncle hath a better opi- 
nion of me than to think that I myself 
would accept of more.' 

* Lookee, says Allworthv, ' you have my 
leave to write, to visit, if she will permit it, 
but I insist on no thoughts of violence. I 
will have no confinement, nothing of that 
kind attempted.' 

* Well, well,' cries the squire, * nothing 
of that kind shall be attempted ; we will 
try a little lon^r what fair means will 
effect ; and if this felbw be but hanged out 
of the way — Tol lol de rol ! I never heard 
better news in my life — I warrant every 
thing goes to my mind. Do, prithee, dear 
AUworthy, come and dine with me at the 
Hercules Pillars : I have bespoke a shoul- 
der of mutton roasted, and a spare rib of 
pork, and a fowl and egg-sauce. There 
will be nobody but ourselves, unless we 
have a mind to have the landlord ; for I 
have sent Parson Supple down to Basing- 
stoke, afler my tobacco-box, which I lefl at 
an inn there, and I would not lose it for the 
world ; for it is an old acquaintance for 
above twenty years standing. I can tell 
you, landlord is a vast comical bitch ; you 
will like un hugely.' 

Mr. AUworthy at last agreed to this invi- 
tation, and soon af\er the squire went ofT, 
singing and capering at the hopes of seeing 
the speedy tragical end of poor Jones. 
• When he was gone, Mr. AUworthy re- 
sumed the aforesaid subject with much 
gravity. He told his nephew, ' He wished, 
with all his heart, he would endeavour to 
conquer a passion, in which I cannot,' says 
he, ' flatter you with any hopes of suc- 
ceeding. It is certainly a vultjar error, 
that aversicm in a woman may be conquered 
by perseverance. Indifference may, per- 
haps, sometimes yield to it ; but the usual 
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are, over caprice, prudence, afiectadon, 
and oflen an exorbitant degree of levitj^, 
which excites women, not overwarm in 
their constitutions, to indulge their vanity 
by prolonging the time of courtship, even 
when they are well enoui^h pleased with 
the object, and resolve, (ff they ever re- 
solve at all,) to make him a very pitiful 
amends in the end. But a fixed dislilce, as 
I am afraid this is, will rather gather 
strength, than be conquered by time. Be- 
sides, m^ dear, I have another apprehen- 
sion which you must excuse. I am afraid 
this passion which vou have for this fine 
young creature, hatn her beautiful person 
too much for its object, and is unworthy of 
the name of that love which is tlie only 
foundation of matrimonial felicity. To ad- 
mire, to like, and to long, for the possession 
of a beautiful woman, without an^ regard 
to her sentiments towards us, is, I am 
afraid, too natural ; but love, I believe, is 
the child of love only ; at least, I am pretty 
confident, that to love the creature, who, 
we are assured, hates us, is not in human 
nature. Examine your heart, therefore, 
thoroughly, my good boy, and if, upon ex- 
amination, you have but the least suspicion 
of this kind, I am sure your own virtue and 
religion will impel you to drive so vicious a 
passion from your heart, and your good 
sense will soon enable you to do it without 
pain.' 

The reader may pretty well guess Blifil's 
answer ; but if he should be at a loss, we 
are not, at present, at leisure to satisfy him, 
as our history now hastens on to matters of 
higher importance, and we can no longer 
bc»r to be absent from Sophia. 



CHAPTER IV. 

•An extraordmanf icene betwun Sophia and ker 

aimt. 

The lowing heifer, and the bleating ewe, 
in herds and flocks, may ramble safe and 
unregarded through the pastures. These 
are, indeed, hereafter doomed to be the prey 
of man ; yet many years are they suffered 
to enjoy their liberty undisturbed. But if 
a plump doe be discovered to have escaped 
from the forest, and to repose herself in 
eome field or grove, the whole parish is pre- 
sently alarmed, every man is ready to set his 
dogs after her ; and if she is preserved from 
the rest by the good squire, it is only that 
be may secure her for his own eating. 

I have oflen considered a very fine young 
woman of fortune and fashion, when first 
found strayed from the pale of her nursery, 
to be in pretty much the same situation 
with this doe. The town is immediatelv in 
an uproar, she is hunted from park \tt ^ay. 



her own chamber, and rar^ escapes a sin- 
gle season from the jaws of'^somedevouTer 
or otlier ; for if her friends protect her from 
some, it is only to deliver her over to one of 
their own choosing, often more disagreeable 
to her than any of the rest ; while whole 
herds or flocks of other women securely, 
and scarce regarded, traverse the paik, the 
play, tlie opera, and the assemblv; snd 
though, for the most part at least, they are 
at last devoured, yet for a long time they 
wanton in liberty, without disturbance or 
control. 

Of all these paragons, none ever tasted 
more of this persecution than poor Sophia. 
Her ill stars were not contented witn all 
she had suffered on account of Blifil, they 
now raised her another pursuer, who seemed 
likely to torment her no less than the other 
had done. For though her aunt was less 
violent, she was no less assiduous in teaadog 
her, than her father had been before. 

The servants were no sooner departed 
afler dinner, than Mrs. Western, who had 
opened the matter to Sophia, infbrmed her, 
' That she expected his lordship that very 
afternoon, and intended to take the first op- 
portunity of leaving her alone with him.'— 
' If you do, madam, answered Sophia, with 
some spirit, ' I shall take the first opportu- 
nity or leaving him by hiroselfl' — ^ How, 
madam !' cries the aunt : ' is this the re- 
turn you make me for my kindness, in re- 
lieving you from your confinement at your 
fathers ?' — * You know, madam,' said So- 
pliia, * the cause of that confinement was a 
refusal to comply with my lather, in ac- 
cepting a man I detested ; and will my dear 
aunt, who hath relieved me from that dis- 
tress, involve me in another equally bad ?' 
— * And do you think, then, madam,' an- 
swered Mrs. Western, < that there is no 
difference between my Lord Fellamar, and 
Mr. Blifil ?' — * Very httle, in my opimon,' 
cries Sophia ; * and if I must be oonaemned 
to one, I would certairdy have the merit of 
sacrificing myself to my falher^s pleasure.' 
— ' Then my pleasure, 1 find,' said the aunt, 
* hath very little weight with you ; but that 
consideration shall not move me. I att 
from nobler motives. The view of aggran- 
dizing my family, of ennobling yourself, b 
what I proceed upon. Have you no sense 
of ambition ? Are there no charms in the 
thoughts of having a coronet on your 
coach?' — * None, upon my honour,' said 
Sophia. 'A pincushion upon my coach 
would please me just as welL' 

* Never mention honour,' cries the aunt 
*It becomes not the mouth of such a wretch. 
I am sorry, niece, you force me to use these 
words ; but I cannot bear your grovelling 
temper; you have none of the bkx>d of the 
WcvStcrns in you. But, however mean and 
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no imputation on mine. I will never suffer 
the world to say of me, that I encouraged 
you in refusing one of the hest matches in 
£ngland ; a match, which, besides its ad- 
vantage in fortune, would do honour to 
almost any family; and hath, indeed, in 
title, the advantage of ours.* — * Surely,' 
says Sophia, * I am Dom deficient, and have 
not the senses with which other people are 
blessed; there must be certainly some sense 
which can relish the delights of sound and 
show, which I have not ; for surely man- 
kind would not labour so much, nor sacri- 
fice so much, for the obtaining, nor would 
they be so elate and proud with possessing, 
what appeared to them, as it doth to me, 
the most insignificant of all trifles.' 

* No, no, miss,' cries the aunt; *you are 
born with as many senses as other people ; 
but, I assure you, you are not born with a 
sufficient understanding to make a fool of 
me, or to expose my conduct to the world : 
80 I declare thus to you upon my word, and 
you know, I believe, how fixed my resolu- 
tions are, unless you agree to see his lord- 
ship this ailernoon, I will, with my own 
hands, deliver you to-morrow morning to 
my brother, and will never henceforth in- 
terfere with you, nor see your face again.' 
Sophia stood a few moments silent afler this 
speech, which was uttered in a most angry 
and peremptory tone ; and then, burstmg 
into tears, she cried, * Do with me, madam, 
whatever you please : I am the most mise- 
rable undone wretch upon eartli ; if my 
dear aunt forsakes me, where shall I look 
for a protector?' — *My dear niece,' cries 
she, *you will have a very good protector 
in his lordship; a protector, whom nothing 
but a hankermg afxer that vile fellow Jones 
can make you aecline.' — * Indeed, madam,' 
said Sophia, ' you wrong me. How can 
you imagine, afler what vou have shown 
me, if I had ever any such thoughts, that I 
should not banish them for ever? If it will 
satisfy you, I will receive the sacrament 
upon it, never to see his face again.' — * But, 
child, dear child,' said the aunt, * be rea- 
sonable : can you invent a single objection ?' 
— * I have already, I think, told you a suffi- 
cient objection,* answered Sophia. * What,' 
cries the aunt ; * I remember none.' — * Sure, 
madam,' said Sophia, * I told you he had 
used me in the rudest and vilest manner.' — 
* Indeed, child,' answered she, 'I never 
heard you, or did not understand you : but 
what do you mean by this rude, vile man- 
ner?' — * fndced, madam,' said Sophia, *I am 
almost ashamed to tell you. He caught me 
in his arms, pulled me down upon the set- 
tee, and thrust his hand into mv bosom, 
and kissed it with such violence that I have 
the mark upt)n my left breast at tliis mo- 
ment.' — * Indeed !' said Mrs. Western. * Yes, 
indeed, madam/ answered Sophia : ' my \ 
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father luckily came in at that instant, or 
Heaven knows what rudeness he intended 
to have proceeded to.' — *I am astonished 
and confounded,' cries tlie aunt * No wo- 
man of the name of Western hath been 
ever treated so, since we were a family. I 
would have torn the eyes of a prince out, if 
he had attempted such freedoms with me. 
It is impossible ! sure, Sophia, you must in- 
vent this to raise my indignation against 
liim.' — * I hope, madam,' said Sophia, * you 
have too good an opinion of me, to imagine 
me capable of telling an untruth. Upon my 
soul it is true.' — *1 should have stabbed 
him to the heart, had I been present,' re- 
turned the aunt. * Yet surely he could 
have no dishonourable design : it is impos- 
sible ! he durst not : besides, his prop^als 
show he had not : for they are not only ho- 
nourable, but generous. I don't know ; the 
age allows too great freedoms. A distant 
salute is all I would have allowed before 
the ceremony. I have had lovers for- 
merly, not so long ago neither; several 
lovers, though I never would consent to 
marriage, and I never encouraged the least 
freedom. It is a foolish custom, and what 
I never would agree to. No man kissed 
more of me than my cheek. It is as much 
as one can bring one's self to give lips up 
to a husband; and, indeed, could I ever 
have been persuaded to marry, I believe I 
should not have soon been brought to en- 
dure so much.' 

* You will pardon me, dear madam,' said 
Sophia, * if I make one observation : you 
own you have had many lovers, and the 
world knows it, even if you should deny it. 
You refused them all, and, I am convinced, 
one coronet at least among them.' — * You 
say true, dear Sophy,' answered she ; * I had 
once the offer of a title.' — * Why, then,' said 
Sophia, ' will you not suffer me to refuse 
this once ?' — * It is true, child,' said she, * I 
have refused the offer of a title ; but it was 
not so good an offer ; that is, not so very, 
very good an offer.' — * Yes, madam,' said 
Sophia; ' but you have had very great pro- 
posals from men of vast fortunes. It was 
not the first, nor the second, nor the thirds 
advantageous match that offered itself.' — 
*I own it was not,' said she. *Well, 
madam,' continued Sophia, * and why may 
I not expect to have a second, perhaps, 
better than this? You are now but a 
young woman, and, I am convinced, would 
not promise to yield to the first k)ver, of 
fortune, nay, or of title too. I am a very 
young woman, and sure I need not despair.' 
— * Well, my dear, dear Sophy,' cries the 
aunt, * what would you have me say ?' — 
* Why, I only beg that I may not be lefl 
alone, at least, this evening : grant me that, 
and I will submit, if y<^^ tkk.voJB.^'^Xfcx ^^itaX 
m psyBaed^l om^\.V> %«t\iMv\B. ^xa ^R*^- 
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pany.' — * Well, I will grant it,' cries the 
aunt. * Sophy, you know I love you, and 
can deny you notliing. You know the 
easiness of my nature ; I have not always 
been so easy. I have heeti formerly 
thought cruel : by the men, I mean. I was 
called the cruel Parthenissa. I have bn)ke 
many a window that has had verses to the 
cruel Parthenissa on it. Sophy, I was never 
80 handsome as you, and yet I had some- 
thing of you f(>nnerly. t am a little al- 
tered. Kingdoms and states, as TuUy Ci- 
cero says in his epistles, undergo altera- 
tions, and so must the human form.' Thus 
nm she on for near half an hour upon her- 
self, and her conquests, and her cruelty, till 
the arrival of my lord ; who, after a most 
tedious visit, during which Mrs. Western 
never once offered to leave the room, re- 
tired, not much more satisfied with the 
aunt, than with tlie niece. P^or Sophia 
had brought her aunt into so excellent a 
temper, mat she consented to almost every 
thing her niece said ; and agreed, that a 
little distant behaviour might not be im- 
proper to so forward a lover. 

Thus Sophia, by a little well-directed 
flatterv, for which surely none will blame 
her, obtained a little ease ibr herself, and, 
at least, put off the evil day. And now we 
have seen our heniine in a better situation 
than she hath been for a long time before, 
we will look a little after Mr. Jones, whom 
we left in the most deplorable situation that 
can well be imagined. 



CHAPTER V. 

Jtfrs. MQUr end Mr. ^ghiingaU visit Jones in 

the prison. 

When Mr. Allworthy and his nephew 
went to meet Mr. Western, Mrs. Sliller 
set forwards to her son-in-law's lodgings, 
in order to acquaint him with the accident 
which had befallen his friend Jones : but 
lie had known it long before from Partridge, 
(for Jones, when he left Mrs. Miller, had 
been furnished with a rot^m in the same 
house with Mr. Nightingale.) The good 
woman found her daughter under great 
affliction on tlie account of Mr. Jones, 
whom having comforted as well as she 
could, she set forwards to the Gatehouse, 
where she heard he was, and where Mr. 
Nightingale was arrived before her. 

The firmness and constancy of a true 
friend is a circumstance so extremely de- 
lightful to persons in anv kind of distress, 
that the distress itself, if it be (mly tempo- 
rary, and admits of relief, is more than 
com])ensated by bringing this comfort with 
it Nor are instances of this kind so rare, 
as some superficial and \i\accuTwle observ- 



of compassion is not to be numbered amon^ 
our general faults. The black ingredient 
which fouls our disposition is envy. Hence 
our eye is seldom, I am afraid, turned up^ 
ward to those who are manifestly greater, 
better, wiser, or happier, than oursdves, 
without some degree of malignity ; while 
we commonly look downwards on the mean 
and miserable, with sufficient benevolcooe 
and pity. In fact, I have remarked, that 
most of the defects which have discoveied 
themselves in the friendships within my 
observation^ have arisen from envy onlv ; a 
hellish vice ; and yet one from which I have 
known very few absolutely exempt. But 
enough of a subject, wluch, if pursued, 
would lead me too far. 

Whether it was that Fortune was ap- 
prehensive lest Jones should sink under the 
weight of his adversity, and that she might 
thus lose any future opportunity of tor- 
menting him ; or whether she reallv abated 
somewhat of her severity towards him, she 
seemed a little to relax her persecution, by 
sending him the company of two such faitn- 
f ul friends, and what is, perhaps, more rare, 
a faithful servant. For Pardidge, though 
he had many imperfectk>n8, wanted not 
fidelity,; and though fear would not sufier 
him to be hanged for his master, yet the 
world, I believe, could not have bribed him 
to desert his cause. 

While Jones was expressinir fljeat satis- 
faction in the presence of his Triends, Par- 
tridge brought an account that Mr. F'xttr 
Patrick was still alive, though the surgeon 
declared that he had very little hopes. 
Upon which Jones fetching a deep sigh, 
Nightingale said to him, 'My dear Tom, 
whv should you afflict yourseu so upon an 
accident, which, whatever be the conse- 
quence, can be attended with no danger to 
you, and in which your conscience cannot 
accuse you of having been in the least to 
blame. If the fellow should die, what have 
you done more than taken away the life of 
a ruffian in your own defence r So will the 
coroner's inquest certairdy find it ; and then 
you will be easily admitted to bail; and 
though you must undergo the form of a 
trial, yet it is a trial which many men 
would stand for you for a shilling.' — ' Come, 
come, Mr. Jones,' says Mrs. lirfiller, * cheer 
yourself up. I knew you could not be the 
aggressor, and so I told Mr. Allworthy, and 
so be shall acknowledge too, before I have 
done with him.^ 

Jones gravely answered, * That what- 
ever might be his fate, he should always 
lament t)ie having shed the blood of one of 
his fellow-creatures, as one of the highest 
misfortunes which could have befallenliini. 
But I have another mislbrtune of the ten- 
dcrest kind. O ! Mrs. Miller, I have kwt 
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must be a mistress,' said Mrs. Miller : ' but 
come, come ; I know more tlian you ima- 
gine ;' (for indeed Partridge had blabbed 
all,) 'and I have heard more than you know. 
Matters go better, I promise you, than you 
think ; and I would not give Blifil sixpence 
ibr all the chance which he hath of the lady.* 

'Indeed, my dear friend, indeed,' answer- 
ed Jones, ' you are an entire stranger to the 
cause of my grief. If you was acquainted 
with the story, you would allow my case 
admitted of no comfort. I apprehend no 
danger from Blifil. I have undone mvself.' 
— 'Don't despair,' replied Mrs. Miller; 
* you know not what a woman can do; and 
if any thing be in my power, I promise 
you I will do it to serve you. It is my 
duty. * My son, njy dear Mr. Nightingale, 
who is so kind to tell me he hath obliga- 
tions to you on the same account, knows it 
is mv duty. Shall I go to the lady myself? 
I will sav any thing to her you would have 
me say. 

' Thou best of women,' cries Jones, tak- 
ing her by the hand, ' talk not of obli^- 
tions to me ; but, as you have been so kind 
to mention it, there is a favour which per- 
haps may be in your power. I see you are 
acquainted with the lady, (how you came 
by your information I know not,) who sits, 
indeed, very near my heart If you could 
contrive to deliver tliis,' (giving her a paper 
from bis pocket, ^ I shall Tor ever acluiow- 
iedge your goodness.' 

« Give it me,' said Mrs. Miller. ' If I 
see it not in her own possession before I 
sleep, may my next sleep be my last Com- 
fort yourself, my good young man \ be wise 
enough to take warning from past follies, 
and I warrant all shall be well, and I shall 
yet see you happy with the most charming 
young lady in the world ; for I so hear from 
every one she is.' 

' Believe me, madam,' said he, ' I do not 
speak the common cant of one in my un- 
happy situation. Before this «lreadful ac- 
cident happened, I had resolved to quit a 
life of which I was become sensible of the 
wickedness as well as folly. I do assure 
you, notwithstanding the disturbances I 
have unfortunately occasioned in your 
house, for which I heartily ask your par- 
don, I am not an abandoned profligate. 
Though I have been hurried into vices, I 
do not approve a vicious character; nor 
will I ever, from this moment, deserve it' 

Mrs. Miller expressed great satisfaction 
in these declarations, in tlie sincerity of 
which she averred she had an entire faith ; 
and now, the remainder of the conversati(m 
passed in the joint attempts of that good 
woman and Mr. Nicrfitingale to cheer the 
dejected spirits of Mr. Jones, in which they 
so far succeeded, as to leave him mucn 
better comforted and satiafied than they 



found him ; to which happy alteration no- 
thing so much contributed as the kind un- 
dertaking of Mrs. Miller to deUver his let^ 
ter to Sophia, which he despaired of finding 
any means to accomplish ; for when BlacE 
George produced the last from Sophia, he 
informed Partridge, that she had strictly 
charged him, on pain of having it commu- 
nicated to her fatner, not to bnng her any 
answer. He was, moreover, not a little 
pleased, to find he had so warm an advo- 
cate to Mr. AUworthy himself in this ffood 
woman, who was, in reality, one oftlie 
worthiest creatures in the world. 

Af\er about an hour's visit from the lady, 
(for Nightingale had been with him much 
longer,) they both took their leave, promis- 
ing to return to him soon ; during which, 
Mrs. Miller said, she hoped to bnng him 
some ^ood news from his mistress, and Mn 
Nightin^le promised to inquire into the 
state of Mr. Fitzpatrick's wound, and like- 
wise to find out some of the persons who 
were present at the rencounter. 

The former of these went directly in 
quest of Sophia, whither we likewiae ahall 
now attend her. 



CHAPTER VI. 

In which J\tr$. MUerpai/s a vitU to SopkUu 

Access to the younff lady was by no 
means difficult ; for as she lived now on a 
perfect friendly footing with her aunt, the 
was at full Uberty to receive what visitants 
she pleased. 

Sophia was dressing, when she was ac- 
quainted that there was a gentlewoman 
below to wait on her. As she was neither 
afraid, nor ashamed, to see any of her own 
sex, Mrs. Miller was immediately admitted. 

Courtesies, and the usual ceremonies 
between women who are stran^rs to each 
other, being passed, Sophia said, ' I have 
not the pleasure to know you, madam.' — 
< No, madam,' answered Mrs. Miller, ' and 
I must beg pardon for intruding upon you. 
But when you know what has mduced me 
to give you this trouble, I hope — ' 'Pray, 
what is your business, madam ?' said So- 
phia, with a little emotion. ' Madam, we 
are not alone,' replied Mrs. Miller, in a low 
voice. ' Go out, Betty,' said Sophia. 

When Betty was departed, Mrs. Miller 
said, 'I was desired, madam, by a very 
unhappy young gentleman, to deliver you 
this letter.' Sophia changed colour when 
she saw the direction, well knowing the 
hand ; and, af\er some hesitation, said, * I 
c^uld not conceive, madam, from your ap- 
pearance, that your business had been of 
such a nature. Whomsoever you brought 
thk letter from, I shall not open it l sh^^3J4^ ^^ ^ 
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of any one ; but you are an utter stranger 
to me.' 

* If you will have patience, madam,' an- 
swered Mrs. Miller, * I will acauaint you 
who I am, and how I came by tnat letter.' 
— *I have no curiosity, madam, to know 
any thinff,' cries Sophia ; ' but I must insist 
on your delivering that letter back to the 
person who gave it you.' 

Mrs. Miller then fell upon her knees, and, 
in the most passionate terms, implored her 
compassion; to which Soplua answered: 
*Sure, madam, it is surprising you should 
be so very strongly interested in the behalf 
of this person. I would not think, ma- 
dam — ' *No, madam,' says Mrs. Miller, *you 
shall not think any thing but the truth. I 
will tell you all, and you willl not wonder 
that I am interested. He is the best na- 
tured creature that ever was born.' She 
then began and related the story of Mr. 
Henderson. After this she crieti, ^This, 
madam, this is his giXHJness; but I have 
much more tender obligations to him. He 
hath preserved my cliild.' Here, after 
shedding some tears, she related every 
thing concerning that fact, suppressing 
only those circumstances whicli would 
have most reflected on her daughter, and 
concluded with saying, *Now, madam, 
you shall judge wliether I can ever do 
enough for so kind, so good, so generous a 
young man; and sure ne is the be^st and 
worthiest of all human beings.' 

The alterations in the countenance of 
Sophia had hitherto been chiefly to her 
disadvantage, and had inclined her com- 
plexion to too ^at paleness ; but she now 
waxed redder, if ix)ssible, than vermillion, 
and cried, * I know not what to say ; cer- 
tainly wiiat arises from gratitude cannot be 
blamed. But what service can my reading 
this letter do your friend, since lam re- 
solved never ' Mrs. Miller fell again 

to her entreaties, and begged to be for- 
given, but she could not, sne said, carry it 
Back. * Well, madam,' says Sophia, * I 
cannot help it, if you will force it upon 
me. Certainly you may leave it wlietner 
I will or no. What Sophia meant, or 
whether she meant any thing, I will not pre- 
sume to determine ; but Mrs. Miller actually 
understood this as a hint, and presently lay- 
ing the letter down on the table, took her 
leave, having first begged permission to 
wait again on Sophia ; which request had 
neither assent nor denial. 

The letter lay upon tlie table no longer 
than till Mrs. Miller was out of sight ; for 
then Sophia opened and read it. 

This letter did very little service to his 

cause ; for it consisted of little more tlian 

confessions of his own unworthiness, and 

bitter lamentations of despair, together 

with the most solemn prolealalioua o^ \\\^ 



unalterable fidelity to Sophia, of which, he 
said, he hoped to ccmvince her, if he had 
ever more the honour of being admitted to 
her presence; and that he could account 
for tlie letter to Lady Beliaston, in such a 
manner, that though it would not entitle 
him to lier forgiveness, he hoped at least 
to obtain it mm her mercv. And con- 
cluded with vowing, that nothing was ever 
less in his thoughts than to marry Lady 
Beliaston. 

Though Sophia read the letter twke 
over witTi great attention, his meaning still 
remained a riddle to her; nor could her 
invention suggest to her any means to ex- 
cuse Jones, she certainly remained verv 
angry with him, though mdeed Lady Bel- 
iaston took up so much of her resentment, 
that her gentle mind had but little kSt to 
bestow on any other person. 

That lady was most unluckily to dine 
this very day with her aunt Western, and, 
in the afternoon, tliey were all three, by 
appointment, to go together to the opera, 
and thence to Lady Thomas Hatchet's 
drum. Sophia would have gladly been 
excused from all, but she would not dis- 
oblige her aunt ; and as to the arts of coun- 
terfeiting illness, she was so entirely a 
stranger to them, that it never once en- 
tered into her head. When she was 
dressed, therefore, down she went, re- 
solved to encounter all the horrors of the 
day ; and a most disagreeable one it prov- 
ed ; for I-.ady Beliaston took every oppor- 
tunity very civillv and slily to insult her ; 
to all which lier Jejection of spirits disabled 
her from making any return ; and indeed, 
to confess the truth, she was at tlie very 
best but an indifferent mistress of repartee. 

Another misfortune, which befel poor 
Sophia, was tlic compa;;^ of Lord Fella- 
mar, whom she met at the opera, and who 
attended her to the drum. And though 
both places were too public to admit of any 
particularities, and she was farther relieved 
oy the musi(f at the one place, and by the 
cards at the other, she could not however 
enjoy herself in his company ; for there is 
something of delicacy in women, which will 
not suflcr them to be even easy in the pre- 
sence of a man whom they know to nave 
pretensions to them, which tliey are disin- 
clined to favour. 

Having in tliis chapter twice mentioned 
a drum, a word which our posterity, it is 
hoped, will not understand in tlie sense it 
is nere applied, we shall, notwithstanding 
our present haste, stop a moment to de- 
scribe the entertainment here meant, and 
the rather as we can in a moment describe it 

A drum, then, is an assembly of well- 
dressed persons of both sexes, most of whom 
play at cards, and the rest do nothing at 
\ij\\\ \n\\\\^ X.Vx'ti \ulv^tresj of the house per- 
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fbrras the part of the landlady at an inn ; 
and, like the landlady of an inn, pride:) her- 
self in the number of* her guests, though she 
doth not always, like her, get any thing 
by it. 

No wonder, then, as so much spirits must 
be required to support any vivacity in these 
scenes of dulness, that we hear persons of 
fashion eternally complaining or the want 
of them ; a complaint confined entirely to 
upper life. How insupportable must we 
imagine this round of impertinence to have 
been to Sophia at this time ; how difficult 
must she have found it to force the appear- 
ance of gayety into her looks, when her 
mind dictated nothing but the tcnderest 
sorrow, and when every thought was 
charged with tormenting ideas. 

Night, however, at last restored her to 
her pillow, where we will leave her to sooth 
her melancholy at least, though incapable, 
we fear, of rest, and shall pursue our his- 
tory, which, something whispers us, is now 
arrived at the eve of some great event 



CHAPTER VII. 

A patheHe icme between Mr. JIUworthy and Mrs, 

MUUr, 

Mrs. Miller had a long discourse with 
Mr. Allworthy, at his return from dinner, 
in which she acquainted him with Jones's 
having unfortunately lost all which he was 
pleased to bestow on him at their separa- 
tion ; and with the distresses to which that 
loss had subjected him ; of all which she 
had received a full account from the faithful 
retailer Partridcre. She then explained the 
obligations she Tiad to Jones : not that she 
was entirely explicit with regard to her 
daughter; ibr though she had the utmost 
confidence in Mr. Allworthy* and though 
there could be no hopes of Keeping an af- 
fair secret, which was unhappily known to 
more than half a dozen, yet she could not 
prevail with herself to mention those cir- 
cumstances which reflected most on the 
chastity of poor Nancy: but smothered 
that part of ner evidence as cautiously as 
if she had been before a judge, and the girl 
was now on her trial for the murder oi a 
bastard. 

Allworthy said, there were few charac- 
ters so absolutely vicious as not to have the 
least mixture of good in them. * However,' 
says he, *I cannot deny but that you had 
some obligations to the fellow, bad as he is, 
and I shall therefore excuse what hath 
passed already, but insist you never men- 
ti(m his name to me more ; for I promise 
you, it was upon the fullest and plainest 
evidence thai 1 resolved to take the mea- 
sures I have taken.' — * Well, sir,' says she, 
* I make not the least doubt, but time will 



show all matters hi tlieir true and natural 
colours, and that you will be convinced this 
poor young man deserves better of you 
than some other folks that shall be name- 
less.' 

* Madam,' cries Allworthy, a little nifiled, 
*I will not hear any reflections on my 
nephew; and if ever you say a word 
more of that kind, I will depart from vour 
house that instant. He is the worthiest 
and best of men ; and I once more repeat 
it to you, he hath carried his friendship to 
this man to a blameable length, by too long 
concealing facts of the blackest die. The 
ingratitude of the wretch to this good younff 
man is what I most resent ; for, madam, I 
have the greatest reason to ima^e he had 
laid a plot to supplant my nephew in my 
favour, and to have disinherited him.' 

*I am sure, sir,' answered Mrs. Miller, a 
little frightened, (for though Mr. Allworthy 
had the utmost sweetness and benevolence 
in his smiles, he had great terror in his 
frowns,) * I shall never speak aj^inst any 

Pintle man you are pleased to thmk well of. 
am sure, sir, such behaviour would very 
little become me, especially when the gen- 
tleman Ls your nearest relation; but, sir, 
you must not be angry with me, you must 
not indeed, for my good wishes to this poor 
wretch. Sure I may call him so now, though 
once you would have been angry with me, if 
I had spoke of him with the least disrespect. 
How often have I heard you call him your 
son ? How often have you prattled to me 
of him with all the fondness of a parent? 
Nay, sir, I cannot forget the many tender 
expressions, the many good things you 
have told me of his beauty, and his parts, 
and his virtues ; of his good-nature and 
generosity. I am sure, sir, I cannot forget 
them ; for I find them all true. I have ex- 
perienced them in my own cause. They 
have preserved my family. You must par- 
don my tears, sir, mdeed you must. When 
I consider the cruel reverse of fortune 
which this poor youth, to whom I am so 
much obliged, hath suffered ; when I con- 
sider the loss of your favour, which 1 know 
he valued more than his life, I must, I must 
lament him. If you had a dagger in your 
hand, ready to plunge into my heart, 1 must 
lament the misery of one whom you have 
loved, and I shall ever love.' 

Allworthy was pretty much moved with 
this speech, but it seemed not to be with 
anger ; for after a short silence, taking Mrs. 
Miller by the hand, he said very aifection- . 
ately to her : * Come, madam, let us con- 
sider a little about your daughter. I cannot ^ 
blame you for rejoicing in a match which 
promises to be advantageous to her ; but 
you know this advantage, in a great mea- 
sure, depends on the father's reconciliation^ 
I know M.t. ^\^>lvKi^'fe N«rj ^^^ %»^ 
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have fbnnerl^ had concerns with him ; I 
wiU make him a visit, and endeavour to 
serve you in this matter. I believe he is a 
tinorldiv man; but as this is an only Ron, and 
the thmg is now irretrievable, perhaps he 
may in tune be brought to reason, i pro- 
mise you, I will do ail I can for you. 

Many were the acknowiedf^iients which 
the poor woman made to Allworthy for this 
kind and generous offer, nor could she re- 
ihun from taking this occasion a^in to ex- 
press her gratitude towards Jones, 'to 
whom,' said she, * I owe the opportunity of 
giving you, sir, this present trouble.' All- 
wortliygently stopped her ; but he was too 
good a man to be really offended with the 
efiectfl of so noble a principle as now actu- 
ated Mrs. Miller ; and indeed, had not this 
new aflbir inflamed his f()rmer ansrer against 
Jones, it is possible he might have been a 
Httle softenea towards Iiim, by tlie report of 
an action which malice itself could not have 
derived from an evil motive. 

Mr. Allworthy and Mrs. Miller had been 
above an hour together, when their conver- 
■ation was put an end to by the arrival of 
Blifil, and another person, which other per- 
son was no less than Mr. Dowling, the at- 
torney, who was now become a great fa- 
vourite with Mr. Blifil, and whom Mr. All- 
worthy, at the desire of his nephew, had 
made his steward; and had likewise re- 
commended him to Mr. Western, from 
whom the attorney received a promise of 
being promoted to the same office upon the 
first vacancy ; and, in the mean time, was 
employed in transacting some affairs which 
the squire then had in London in relation to 
a mortgage. 

This was the principal affair which then 
brought Mr. Dowling to town ; therefore 
he took the same opportunity to charge 
himself with some money for Mr. Allwor- 
thv, and to make a report to him of some 
other business ; in all which, as it was of 
much too dull a nature to find any place in 
t]^ historv, we will leave the uncle, ne- 
phew, and their lawyer, concerned, and 
resort to other matters. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

Containing varioui matters. 

BxFORE we return to Mr. Jones, we will 
take one more view of Sophia. 

Though that young lady had brought 
her aunt into great good humour by those 
■oothing methods which we have before 
related, she had not brought her in the least 
to abate of her zeal for the match with Lord 
Fellamar. This zeal was now inflamed by 
Lady Bellaston, who had told her the pre- 
ce<fii^ evening, that she was well satisfied, 
irom the conduct of Sophia, and troTa\\et 



carriage to his lordship, that all delays 
would be dangerous; and that the only 
way to succeea was to press the match for- 
ward with such rapidity, that the young 
ladv should have no time to reflect, and be 
obliged to consent, while she scarce knei^ 
what she did. In which manner, she said, 
one-half of the marriages among people of 
condition were brought about. A fact very 
probablv true, and to which I suppose is 
owing the mutual tenderness which after- 
warils exists among so many happy couples. 

A hint of the same kind was given by 
the same ladv to Lord Fellamar ; and both 
these so readily embraced the advice, that 
the very next day was, at his lordship's re- 
quest, appointed by Mrs. Western for a 
privatt^ interview between the young par- 
ties. This was communicated to l^ophia 
by her aunt, and insisted upon in such high 
terms, that, after having urged every thing 
she possibly could invent against it, with- 
out the least effect, she at last agi«ed to 
give the highest instance of complaisance 
which any young lady can g^ve, and con- 
sented to see his lordship. 

As conversations of tliis kind aflbrd no 
jrreat entertainment, we shall be excused 
from recilini; the whole that passed at this 
interview ; in which, after his lordship had 
made many declarations of the most pure 
and ardent passion, to the silent, blushing 
Sopliia, she at last collected all the spirits 
she could raise, and, with a trembling 
low voice, said, *My lord, you must be 
yourself conscious whetlier your former be- 
haviour to me hath been consistent with 
the professions you now make.' — * Is there,' 
answered he, * no way by which I can atone 
for madness? AVhat 1 did, I am afraid, 
must have too plainly convinced you, that 
the violence of love had deprived me of my 
senses.' — * Indeed, my lord,' said she, ' it is 
in your power to give me a proof of an 
affection which I much rather wish to en- 
courage, and to which I should tliink my- 
self more beholden.' — * Name it, madam,* 
said my lord, very warmly. ' My lord,' 
says she, looking down upon her fan, ^I 
know you must be sensible hoyv uneasy 
this pretended passion of yours hath made 
me.' — * Can you be so cruel as to call it 
pretended ?' says he. * Yes, my lord,' an- 
swered Sophia, * all professions of love to 
those whom we persecute, are most insult- 
ing pretences. This pursuit of yours is to 
me a most cruel persecution; nay, it is 
taking a most ungenerous advantage of my 
unhappy situation.' 

* Most lovely, most adorable charmer, do 
not accuse me,' cries he, 'of taking an 
ungenerous advantige, while I have no 
thoughts but what are directed to your ho- 
nour and interest, and while I have no 
\\\e;>«^\vo\vc»\*^^\wCi ;vmbition, but to throw 
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m]P«elf, honour, fortune, every thing at 
your feet' — * My lord,' says she, * it is that 
fortune, and those honours, which £^ave 
you the advantage of which I complain. 
These are the charms which have seduced 
my relations, hut to me they are thinps in- 
dinerent If your lordship will merit my 
gratitude, there is hut one way.' — * Pardon 
me, divine creature,' said he, 'there can 
be none. All I can do for you is so much 
your due, and will give me so much plea- 
sure, that there is no room for your grati- 
tude.' — 'Indeed, my lord,* answered she, 
*you may ohtam my gratitude, mv good 
opinion, every kind thought anci ^vish 
which it is in my power to hestow ; nay, 
you may ohtain them with ease ; for sure 
to a generous mind it must be easy to 
grant my request Let me beseech you 
then, to cease a pursuit, in which you can 
never have any success. For your own 
sake, as well as mine, I entreat this favour ; 
ibr sure you are too noble to have any 
pleasure in tormenting an unhappy crea- 
ture. What can your lordship propose 
but uneasiness to yourself, by a perseve- 
rance, which, upon my honour, upon my 
8oul, cannot, shall not, prevail with me, 
whatever distresses you may drive me to.' 
Here my lord fetched a deep sigh, and 
then said, ' Is it then, madam, that I am 
80 unhappy to be the object of your dislike 
and scorn? or will you pardon me if I sus- 
pect there is some other V Here he hesi- 
tated ; and Sophia answered, with some 
spirit, * My iorJ, I shall not be accountable 
to you for the reasons of my conduct. I 
am obliged to your lordship for the gene- 
rous ofrer you have made : I own it is be- 
yond either my deserts or expectations; 
yet I hope, my lord, you will not insist on 
n^y reasons, when I declare I cannot ac- 
cept it,' Lord Fellamar returned much to 
this, lyhich we do not perfectlv understand, 
and perhaps it could not all be strictly re- 
conciled either to sense or grammar, but he 
concluded his ranting speech with saying, 
' That if she had pre-engaged herself to 
any gentleman, however unhappy it would 
make him, he should think himself bound 
in honour to desist.' Perhaps my lord laid 
tiw much emphasLS on the word gentle- 
man ; for we cannot else well account for 
the indignation with which he inspired 
Sophia, who, in her answer, seemed greatly 
to resent some affront he had given her. 

While she was speaking, with her voice 
more raised than usual, Mrs. Western 
came into the room, the fire glaring in her 
cheeks, and the flames bursting from her 
eyes. ' I am ashamed,' says she, * my lord, 
of the reception which you have met with. 
I assure your lordship we are all sensible of 
the honour done us ; and I must tell you, 
Miss Western, the family expects a differ- 



ent behaviour from you.' Here my lord 
interfered on behalf of the young lady, but 
to no purpose ; the aunt proceeded, till So- 
phia pulled out her handherchief^ threw 
herself into a chair, and burst into a vio- 
lent fit of tears. 

The remainder of the conversation be- 
tween Mrs. Western and his lordship, till 
the latter withdrew, consisted of bitter la- 
mentations on his side, and on hers, of the 
strongest assurances that her niece should 
and would consent to all he wished. ' In- 
deed, my lord,' says she, *the girl hath 
had a foolish education, neither adapted to 
her fortune, nor her family. Her father, I 
am sorry to say it, is to blame for every 
thing. The girl hath silly country notions 
of bashfubiess. Notliing else, mv lord, 
upon my honour : I am convinced slie hath 
a ^rood understanding at the bottom, and 
will be brought to reason.' 

This last speech was made in the ab^ 
sence of Sophia; for she had some time 
before left the room, with more appearance 
of passion than she had ever shown on any 
occasion ; and now his lordship, after many 
expressions of thanks to Mrs. Western, 
many ardent professions of passion which 
nothing could conquer, and many assuran- 
ces of perseverance, which Mrs. Western 
highly encouraged, took his leave for this 
time. 

Before we relate what now passed be- 
tween Mrs. Western and Sophia, it may 
be proper to mention an unfortunate acci- 
dent which had happened, and which had 
occasioned the return of Mrs. Western, 
with so much fury as we have seen. 

The reader must then know, that tlie 
maid, who at present attended on Sophia, 
was recommended by Lady Bellaston, with 
whona she had lived lor some time in the 
capacity of a comb-brush ; she was a veiy 
sensible girl, and had received the strictest 
instructions to watch her young lady very 
carefully. These instructions, we are sorry 
to say, were communicated to Ijer by Mrs. 
Honour, into whose favour Ladv Bellaslon 
had now so ingratiated herself, that tlie 
violent affection which the good wqiting- 
woman had formerly borne to Sophia, was 
entirely obliterated by that great attach- 
ment which she had to her new mistress. 

Now, when Mrs. Miller was departed, 
Betty, (for that was the name of the girl,) 
returning to her young lady, found her 
very attentively engaged in reading a long 
letter ; and the visiole emotions wfiicli she 
betrayed on that occasion might have well 
accounted for some suspicions which the 
girl entertained ; but inaeed they had ye| 
a stronger foundation, for she had over- 
heard the whole scene which passed be- 
tween Sopliia and Mrs. Miller. 

Mrs. Western wa«^ «LCQ^va\\v\&.^ ^V^\\ -^i^ 
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this matter by Betty, who, after receivinff 
many commendations, and some rewar£ 
for her fidelity, was ordered, that if the wo- 
man who broufcht the letter came a^in, 
she should introduce her to Mrs. Western 
herself. 

Unluckily, Mrs. Miller returned at tlie 
very time when Sophia was engaged witli 
his lordship. Betty, according to order, 
sent her directly to Uie aunt ; who, being 
mistress of so many circumstances relating 
to what had passed the day before, easily 
imposed upon the poor woman to believe 
that Sophia had communicated the whole 
affair ; and so pumped every thing out of 
her which she knew, relating to the letter, 
and relating to Jones. 

This poor creature might, indeed, be 
called simplicity itself. She was one of that 
order of mortals, who are apt to believe 
every thing which is said to them ; to whom 
nature hatti neither indulged the offensive 
nor defensive weapons of deceit, and who 
are consequently liable to be imposed upon 
by any one, who will only be at the ex- 
pense of a little falsehood for that purpose. 
Mrs. Western having drained Mrs. Miller 
of all she knew, which, indeed, was but 
little, but which was sufficient to make the 
aunt suspect a i^reat deal, dismissed her 
with assurances that Sophia would not see 
her, tliat she would sena no answer to the 
letter, nor ever receive another; nor did 
she suffer her to depart without n handsome 
lecture on the ments of an office, to which 
she could afford no better name than that 
of procuress. This discovery had greatly 
discomposed her teuiper, when coming into 
the apartment next to that in wliich tlie 
lovers were, she overheard Sopliia very 
warmly protesting against his lordship s 
addresses : at which me rage already kin- 
dled burst forth, and she rushed in upon 
her niece in a most furious manner, as we 
have already described, toother with what 
passed at that time till his lordship's de- 
parture. 

No sooner was Lord Fellamar gone, than 
Mrs. Western returned to Sophia, whom 
flhe upbraided in the most bitter terms, for 
the ill use she had made of the confidence 
reposed in her ; and for her treachery in 
conversing with a man with whom she 
had offered the day before to bind herself 
in the most solemn oath, never more to have 
any conversation. Sophia protested she 
had maintained no such conversation. — 
* How, how ! Miss Western,' said the 
aunt ; * will you deny your receiving a let- 
ter from him yesterday?' — * A letter, ma- 
dam!' answered Sopliia, somewhat sur- 
prised. * It is not very well bred, miss,' 
replies the aunt, * to repeat my words. I 



dam,' said Sophia, * I did receive a letter, 
but it was without my desire ; and indeed, 
I may say, against my consent.' — ' Indeed, 
indeed, miss,' cries the aunt, ' you ought 
to be ashamed of owning you had received 
it at all ; but where is the letter ; for I will 
see it.' 

To this peremptory demand, Sophia 
paused some time oefbre she returned an 
answer ; and at last only excused herself 
by declaring she had not tlie letter in her 
pocket, which was indeed true; upon which 
Iier aunt, losing all manner of patience, ask- 
ed her niece mis short question, whether 
she would resolve to marry Lord Fellamar 
or no ? to which she received the strongest 
negative. Mrs. Western then replied, with 
an oath, or something very like one, that 
she would early the next morning deliver 
her back into her father's hand. 

Sopliia then began to reason with her 
aunt in the following manner : 'Why, ma- 
dam, must I of necessity be forced to marry 
at all? Consider how cruel you would 
have thought it in your own case, and how 
much kinder your parents were in leaving 
you to your lilwrty. What have I done to 
forfeit this liberty? I will never marry con- 
trary to my father's consent, nor without 
asking yours. And when I ask the consent 
of either improperly, it will be then time 
enough to force some other marriage upon 
me.' — * Can I bear to hear this7 cries 
Mrs. Western, * from a ^rl who hath now 
a letter from a murderer in her pocket?' 
— * I have no such letter, I promise you,' 
answered Sophia ; * and if he be a mur- 
derer, he will soon be in no condition to 
give you any farther disturbance.' — ' How, 
Miss Western/ said the aunt, * have you 
the assurance to speak of him in this 
manner ; to own your affection for such a 
villain to my face !' — * Sure, madam,' said 
Sophia, * you put a very strange construc- 
tion on my words.' — * Indeed, Miss Wes- 
tern,' cries the lady, ' I shall not bear this 
usage; you have learned of your father this 
manner of treating me : he hath taught jou 
to give me the lie. He hath totally nimed 
you by his false system of education ; and, 
please Heaven, he shall have the comfort of 
its fruits ; for once more I declare to you, 
that to-morrow morning I will carry you 
back. I will withdraw all my forces from 
the field, and remain henceforth, like the 
wise king of Prussia, in a state of perfect 
neutrality. You are both too wise to be 
regulated by my measures; so prepare 
yourself, for to-morrow morning you shall 
evacuate this house.' 

Sophia remonstrated all she could ; but 
her aunt was deaf to all she said. In this 
resolution therefore we must at present 



say a letter, and I insist upon your showing leave her, as there seems to be no hopes of 
it me immediately.' — 'I scorn a \ie, ma-\W\ivgiv\^Vv^t tn change it 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WhtA hiqtpened to Mr. Jones in the priaoru 

Mr. Jones passed above twenty-four 
melancholy hours by himself, unless when 
relieved by the company of Partridge, be- 
fore Mr. Nightingale returned : not that 
this worthy young man had deserted or 
forgot his iViend ; Tor, indeed, he had been 
much the greatest part of the time employ- 
ed in his service. 

He had heard, upon inquiry, that the 
only persons who had seen the beginning 
of the unfortunate rencounter, were a crew 
belonging to a man-of-war, which then lay 
at Deptford. To Deptford, therefore, he 
went m search of this crew, where he was 
informed that the men he sought af\er, 
were all gone ashore. He then traced them 
from place to place, till at last he fimnd two 
of them drinking together, with a third per- 
son, at a hedge-tavern near Aldersgate. 

Nightingale desired to speak with Jones 
by himself; (for Partridge was in the room 
when he came in.) As soon as they were 
alone, Nightin^le, taking Jones "by the 
hand, cried, * Uome, my brave friend, be 
not too much dejected at what I am going 
to tell you — I am sorry I am the messenger 
of bad news; but I tlunk it my duty to tell 
you.' — * I guess already what that bad news 
IS,' cries Jones. * The ix)or gentleman then 
is dead.' — * I hope not, answered Nightin- 

file. *He was alive this morning; though 
will not flatter you ; I fear, from the ac- 
counts I could get, that his wound is mortal. 
But if the affairl>e exactly as you told it, your 
own remorse would be all you have reason 
to apprehend, let what would happen ; but 
forgive me, my dear Tom, if I entreat you 
to make the worst of your story to your 
friends. If you disguise any thing to us, 
you will only be an enemy to yourself.' 

* What reason, my dear Jack, have I ever 
given you,' said Jones, ' to stab me with so 
cruel a suspicion?' — * Have patience,' cries 
Nightingale, ' and I will tell you all. Af\er 
tlie most diligent inquiry I could make, I at 
last met with two or the fellows tliat were 
present at this unhappy accident, and I am 
sorry to say, they do not relate the story so 
much in your favour as you yourself have 
told it' — ' Why, what do they say ?' cries 
Jones. 'Indeed, what I am sorry to repeat, 
as I am afraid of the consequence of it to 
you. They say, tliat they were at too great 
a distance to overhear any words that passed 
iKtween you ; but they both agree that the 
first blow was given by you.' — ' Tlien, 
upon my soul,' answered Jones, * they in- 
jure me. He not only struck me first, but 
struck me without the least provocation. 
What should induce those villams to accuse 
me falsely?' — *Nay, that I cannot guess,' 
said Nightingale; *and if you yourself, and 
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I, who am bo heartily your friend, eannol 
conceive a reason why they should beKe 
you, what reason vnW an indifferent court 
of justice be able to assign, why they should 
not believe them ? I repeated the question 
to them several times, and so did another 
gentlemen who was present, who, I believe, 
is a seafaring man, and who really acted a 
very friendly part by you ; for he begged 
them often to consider, that there was the 
life of a man in the case ; and asked them 
over and over, if tliey were certain ; to 
which they both answered, that they were, 
and would abide by their evidence upon 
oath. For Heaven's sake, my dear friend, 
recollect yourself; for if this should appear 
to be the fact, it will be your btisiness to 
think in time of making the best of your in- 
terest. I would not stiock you ; but you 
know, I believe, the severity of the law, 
whatever verbal provocations may have 
been given you.' — * Alas ! my friend,' cries 
Jones, * what interest hath such a ^vretch 
as I ? Besides, do you think I would even 
wish to live with the reputation of a mur- 
derer? If I had any friends, (as alas! I 
have none,) could I have the confidence to 
solicit them to 8i)eak in the behalf of a man 
condemned for the blackest crime in human 
nature ? Believe me, I have no such hope : 
but I have some reliance on a throne still 
greatly superior ; which will, I am certain, 
afford me all the protection I merit.' 

He then concluded with many solemn 
and vehement protestations of the truth of 
what he had at first asserted. 

The faith of Nightingale was now again 
staggered, and began to incline to credit 
his friend, when Mrs. Miller appeared and 
made a sorrowful report of the success of 
her embassy: which when Jones had heard, 
he cried out most heroically, * Well, my 
friend, I am now indifferent as to what shall 
happen, at least with regard to my life: and 
if it oe the will of Heaven that I shall make 
an at(mement with that f<)r the blood I have 
spilt, I hope the Divine Goodness will one 
day suffer my honour to be cleared, and 
that the words of a dving man, at least, 
will be believed, so lar as to justify hii 
character.' 

A very mournful scene now passed be- 
tween the prisoner and his friends : at 
which, as few readers would have been 
pleased to be present, so few, I believe, will 
desire to hear it particularly related. We 
will, therefore, pass on to the entrance of 
the turnkey, who acquainted Jones that 
there was a lady without who desired to 
speak with him, when he was at leisure. 

Jones declared his surprise at tliis mes- 
sage. He said, * He knew no lady in the 
world whom he could possibly expect to 
see there.' However, as he saw no reason 
to decline RCftvw^ ^wj ^Tws>\i^'^'«^-'^^>s^ 
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and Mr. Nightingale presently took their 
leave, and he gave orders to have the lady 
admitted. 

If Jones was surprised at tlie news of a 
visit from a lady, how greatly was he as- 
tonished when he discovered this lady to 
be no other than Mrs. Waters ! In this asi- 
tonishment, then, we shall leave him a 
while, in order to cure the surprise of the 
reader, who will likewise, prol^iblv, not a 
little wonder at the arrival of this lady. 

Who this Mrs. Waters was, the reader 
pretty well knows ; what she was, he must 
oe perfectly satisfied. He will therefore be 
pleased to remember, that this lady de- 
parted from Upton in the same coach with 
Mr. Fitzpatrick and the other Irish £;entie- 
man, and in their company travelled to 
Bath. 

Now there was a certain office in the 
gift of Mr. Fitzpatrick at that time vacant, 
iiamely, that or a wife ; for the lady who 
had lately filled that office had resigned, or 
at least deserted her duty. Mr. Fitzpa- 
trick, therefore, ha\nng thoroughly ex- 
amined Mrs. Waters on the road, found 
her extremely fit for the place, which, on 
their arrival at Bath, he presently confer- 
red upon her, and she, witnout any scruple, 
accepted. As husband and wife this gen*- 
tleman and lady continued together all the 
time they stayed at Bath, and as husband 
and wife thev arrived together in town. 

Whether Mr. Fitzpatrick was so wise a 
roan as not to part with one ^od thing till 
he had secured another, which he had at 
present only a prospect of regaining, or 
whether Mrs. Waters had so well dis- 
charged her office, that he intended still to 
retain her as principal, and to make his 
wife, (as is often the case,) only her deputy, 
I will not sav ; but certain it is, he never 
mentioned his wife to her, never communi- 
cated to her the letter given him by Mrs. 
Western, nor ever once hinted his purpose 
of repossessing his wife ; much less did he 
ever mention the name of Jones. For 
though he intended to fight with him, 
wherever he met him, he did not imitate 
those prudent persons who think a wife, a 
roother, a sister, or sometimes a whole 
family, the safest seconds on these occa- 
sions. The first account, therefore, which 
she had of all this, was delivered to her 
from his lip>s, a(\er he was brought home 
from the tavern where his wound had been 
dressed. 

As Mr. Fitzpatrick, however, had not 
the clearest way of telling a story at any 
time, and was now, perhaps, a little more 
confused than usual, it was some time be- 
fore she discovered that tlie gentleman who 
had given him this wound was the very 
Mime person from whom her heart had rc- 
ctivea a wound, which, tUoug\\ nol o^ «i 



mortal kind, was yet so deep, that it had 
lefl a considerable scar behind it. But no 
sooner was she acquainted that Mr. Jones 
himself was the man who had been com- 
mitted to the Gatehouse for this supposed 
murder, than she took the first opportunity 
of committing Mr. Fitzpatrick to the care 
of his nurse, and hastened away to ^-isit 
the conqueror. 

She now entered the room with an air 
of gaycty, which received an immediate 
check from the melanchofy aspect of poor 
Jones, who started and blessed himself 
when he saw her. Upon which she said, 
* Nay, I do not wonder at your surprise : I 
believe you did not expect to see me ; for 
few gentlemen are troubled here with visits 
from any lady, unless a wife. You see 
the power you have over me, Mr. Jones. 
Indeed, I little thought, when we parted at 
Upton, that our next meeting would have 
been in such a place.' — ' Indeed, madam,' 
says Jones, * I must look upon tiiis visit as 
kind ; few will follow the miserable, espe- 
cially to such dismal habitations.' — *I pro- 
test, Mr. Jones,' says she, * I can hardly 
persuade myself you are the same agree- 
able fellow I saw at Upton. Why, your 
face is more miserable than any dungeon 
in the universe ! What can be the matter 
with you?' — 'I thought, madam,' said 
Jones,^ * as you knew of my being here, 
you knew the unhappy reason.' — * Pugh,' 
says she, 'you have pinked a man iu a 
duel, that's all.' Jones expressed some in- 
dignation at this levity, and spoke with the 
utmost contrition for what had happened. 
To which she answered, *Well then, sir, 
if you take it so much to heart, I will re- 
lieve you : the gentleman is not dead ; and, 
I am pretty confident, is in no danger of 
dying. The surgeon, indeed, who first 
dressed him, was a youn^^ fellow, and 
seemed desirous of representing his case to 
be as had as possible, that he might have 
the more honour from curing him ; but the 
king's surgeon hath seen him since, and 
says^ unless from a fever, of which there 
are at present no symptoms, he apprehends 
not the least danger of life.' Jones showed 
great satisfaction in his countenance at this 
report ; upon which she affirmed the truth 
of^it, adding, * By the most extraordinary 
accident in the world, I lodge at the same 
house, and liave seen the gentleman ; and 
I promise you he doth you justice, and 
says, whatever be tlie consequence, that he 
was entirely the aggressor, and that you 
was not in the least to blame.' 

Jones expressed tlie utmost satisfaction 
at tlie account which Mrs. Waters brougtit 
him. He then informed her of many 
things which she wejl knew licfore, as who 
Mr. Fitzpatrick was, the occasion of his 
\t«6fcvWmeut^ &c. He likewise told her 
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several fiiets of which she was ignorant, as 
the adventure of the muff, and other par- 
ticulars, concealing only the name of So- 
phia. He then lamented the follies and 
vices of which he had been guilty ; every 
one of which, he said, had been attended 
with such iU consequences, that he should 
be unpardonable if he did not take warning, 
and quit those vicious courses for the fu- 
ture. Qe lastly concluded with assuring 
her of his resolution to sin no more, lest a 
worse thin^ should happen to him. 

Mrs. Waters, with great pleasantry, 
ridiculed all this, as the etTccts oi low spirits 
and confinement. She repeated some wit- 
ticisms about the devil when he was sick, 
and told him, ' She doubted not but shortly 
to see him at liberty, and as lively a fellow 
as ever; and then,' says she, 'I don't 

Question but your conscience will be safely 
elivered of all those qualms that it is now 
80 sick in breeding.' 

Many more things of this kind she ut- 
tered, some of whicn it would do her no 
great honour, in the opinion of some read- 
ers, to remember ; nor are we auite cer- 
tain but that the answers made oy Jones 



would be treated with ridicule by others. 
We shall therefore suppress the rest of this 
conversation, and only observe, that it 
ended at last with perfect innocence, and 
much more to the satisfaction of Jones 
than of the lady ; for the former was greatly 
transported with the news she brought 
him ; but the latter was not altogether so 
pleased with the penitential behaviour of a 
man, whom she had, at her first interview, 
conceived a very different opinion of from 
what she now entertained of him. 

Thus the melancholy occasioned by the 
report of Mr. Nightin^le was pretty well 
effaced ; but the dejection into which Mrs. 
Miller had thrown him still continued. The 
account she gave so well tallied with the 
words of Sophia herself in her letter, that 
he made not the least doubt but that she 
had disclosed his letter to her aunt, and 
had taken a fixed resolution to abandon 
him. The torments this thought gave 
him, were to be equalled only by a piece 
of news which Fortune had yet in store 
for him, and which we shall communicate 
in the second chapter of the ensuing 
book. 
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CHAPTER I. 

jf ftreweU to the reader. 

W« are now, reader, arrived at the last 
stage of our long journey. As we have, 
therefore, travelled together through so 
ipany pages, let us behave to one another 
like feuow-travellers in a stage-coach, who 
have passed several days in the company 
of each other ; and who, notwithstanding 
any bickeripgs or little animosities which 
may have occurred on the road, generally 
make all up at last, and mount, for the last 
time, into their vehicle with cheerfulness 
and good humour; since af\er this one stage, 
it may possibly happen to us, as it commonly 
happens to them, never to meet more. 

As I have here taken up this simile, give 
me leave to carrv it a little farther. I in- 
tend, then, in this last book, to in)itate the 
good company I have mentioned in their 
last journey. 'Now, it is well known, that 
all joVes and raillery are at this time laid 
aside : whatever characters any of the pas- 
sengers have, for the jest-sake, personated 



on the road, are now thrown off, and the 
conversation is usually plain and serious. 

In the same manner, if I have now and 
then, in the course of this work, indulged 
any pleasantry for thy entertainment, I 
shall here lay it down. The variety of 
matter, indeed, which I shall be obliged to 
cram into this book, will afford no room for 
any of those ludicrous observations which 
I have elsewhere made, and which may, 
sometimes, perhaps, have prevented thee 
from taking a nap when it was beginning 
to steal upon thee. In this last book, thou 
wilt find nothing, (or at most very little,) of 
that nature; all will be plain narrative 
only ; and, indeed, when thou hast perused 
the many great events which this book will 
produce, tliou wilt think the number of 
pages contained in it scarce sufficient to 
tell the story. 

And now, my friend, I take this oppor- 
tunity, (as I shall have no other,) of heartily 
wishing thee well. If I have been an en- 
tertaining companion to thee, I promise 
thee it is what I have desired. LC >Bl ^'cci 
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thin^ I have offended, it was really without 
any intention. Some tilings, perhape, here 
said, may have hit thee or thy friendfl ; but 
I do mOHt solemnly declare they were not 

E Din ted at thee or them. I question not 
ut thou hast been told, among other sto- 
ries of me, that thou wast to travel with a 
very scurribus fellow ; but whoever told 
thee so, did me an injury. No man detests 
and despises scurrility more than myself; 
nor hath anv man more reason ; for none 
hath ever fieen treated with more; and 
what is a very severe fate, I have had some 
of the abusive writings of those very men, 
fathered upon me, who, in other of their 
works, have abused me themselves with 
tlie utmost virulence. 

All these works, however, I am well con- 
vinced, will be dead long before this page 
shall offer itself to thy ptTusal ; for. How- 
ever short the i)erio(l may be of my own 
performances, they will most probably out- 
live their own infirm author, and the weekly 
productions of his abusive contemporaries. 



CHAPTER II. 

Containing a very tragical incident. 

While Jones was employed in those un- 
pleasant meditatiouH, witli which we lef\ 
nim tormenting himself, Partridge came 
stumbling into the room with his face paler 
than ashes, his eyes fixed in his head, his 
hair standing an end, and every limb trem- 
bling. In short, he kxiked as he would 
have done had he seen a spectre, or had he, 
indeed, been a aj>ectre himself. 

Jones, who was little subject to fear, 
p.ould not avoid being somewhat shocked 
with this sudden appearance. He did, in- 
deed, himself change colour, and his voice 
a little faltered, while he asked him. What 
was the matter ? 

• I hope, sir,' said Partridge, * you will 
not be angry with me. Indeed, I did not 
listen, but I was obliged to stay in the out- 
ward worn, I am sure I wish I had been a 
hundred miles off, rather tlian have heard 
whati have heard.' — 'Why, what's the mat- 
ter?' said Jones. * The matter, sir? 0,good 
Heaven!' answered Partridge; *was that 
woman who is just gone out, the woman 
who was with you at Upton ?' — ' She was. 
Partridge,* cries Jones. * And did you re- 
ally, sir, go to bed with that woman ?' said 
he, trembling. *I am afraid what passed 
between us is no secret,' said Jones. * Nay, 
but pray, sir, for Heaven's sake, sir, an- 
swer me,' cries Partridge. * You know I 
did,' cries Jones. * Why, then, the Lord 

have mercy upon your soul, and forgive I long, however, in this condition, before be 
you,* cries Partridge; 'but as auie «Lft \\tec!w<i^\3tv^feUowing letter: 



stand here alive, you have been a-bed with 
your own mother.' 

Upon these words, Jones became in a 
moment a greater picture of horror than 
Partridge himself. He was, indeed, for 
some time, struck dumb with amazement, 
and both stood staring wildly at each other. 
At last his words found way, and, in an 
interrupted voice, he said, 'Howl how! 
what's this you tell me ?' — * Nay, sir,' cries 
Partridge, ' I have not breath enough leil 
to tell you now ; but what I have said is 

most certainly true. That woman who 

now went out is your own mother. How 
unlucky was it for you, sir, that I did not 
happen to see lier at that time, to have pre- 
vented it ? Sure the devil himself must have 
contrived to bring about this wickedness." 

' Sure,' cries Jones, ' Fortune will never 
have done with me, till she hatli driven me 
to distraction. But why do I blame For- 
tune ? I am myself the cause of all mv 
niiserv. All the dreadful mischiefs, wliicli 
have oefallen me, arc the consequences only 
of my own folly and vice. What tJiou hast 
told me. Partridge, hatli almost deprived 
me of my senses ! And was Mrs. Waters, 
then — but why do I ask ? For thou must 
certainly know her. If thou hast any a(]ec- 
tion for me ; nay, if thou hast any pity, let 
me beseech thee to fetch this mi.serable wo- 
man back again to me. O, g»K>d heavens ! 

Incest with a mother ! To what am I 

reserved ?' He tlicn fell into the most vio- 
lent and frantic agtmies of grief and de- 
spair, in which Partridge declared he would 
not leave him ; but at last, having vented 
the first torrent of passion, he came a 
little to himself; and then, liaving ac- 
quainted Partridge, that he would find this 
wretched woman in the same house where 
the wounded gentleman was kxiged, he de- 
spatched him In quest of her. 

If the reader will please to refresh his 
memory, bv turning to tlie scene at Upton, 
in the nint^ book, he will be apt to admire 
the many strange accidents which unfortu- 
nately prevented any interview between 
Partridge and Mrs. Waters, when she spent 
a whole dav there with Mr. Jones. Instan- 
ces of this kind we may frequently observe 
in life, where the greatest events are pro- 
duced by a nice train of little circumstan- 
ces ; and more than one example of this 
may be discovered, by the accurate eye, in 
this our history. 

Afler a fruitless search of two or three 
hours. Partridge returned back to liis mas- 
ter, without having seen Mrs. Waters. 
Jones, who was in a state of desperation, 
at his delay, was almost raving mad when 
he brought him this account. He was not 
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" Since I left you, I have seen a gep.iie- 
man, fium whom I have learned sojiiLtliin!,' 
concerning you, wliich greally siirptists 
and afiecla me ; but as I have not, at pn.-- 
MdI, leisure to communicate a mjiii.r »l 
■uch high importance, you muat suspcml 
your curiosity till our next meetinf^, ivlurli 
■ball be Ihe firat moment I am abl^ :,, w.; 

fou. O, Mr. Jones! little did [ think, wliiii 
passed that hajipy day at Upton. liiL' m- 
flection upon which is hke to embiiicr .-ill 
my future life, who it was to whoni I owi'd 
■uch perfect happiness. BeUeve me to bo 
ever sincerely, your unfortunate 

" J. Waters." 
"P. S. I would have you comfort your- 
■eir as much as possible; for Mr. Fitzpa- 
trick is in no manner of dsniiier; sn tUni 
whatever other snevous crimes you m:iy 
have to repent oT, Ihe guilt of bkjuil is [lut 
among the number." 

Jones, having received the letti:r, let ii 
drop, (for he^^ unable to hold it, und, 
indeed, had scarce the use of any one of 
hii faculties.) Partridge took it up, and 
having received consent by silence, read it 
likewise ; nor had it upon him a le^ts sensi- 
ble effect The pencil, and not the pen, 
■hould describe the horrors which ftppearcil 
in both their countenances. While they 
both remained speecliless, tlie turtikey lin- 
tered the room, and without taking any 
notice of what sufficiently discoven-d ilsrlf 
in tlie fiicesof them both, acquainted Junes 
that a man without desired to speak with 
him. This person was presently iiitro- 
duccd, and was no other than Bhck 

As sights of horror were not so usii.il tn 
George as Ihey were to the turnkey, he 
instantly saw the great disorder which ap- 
peared in the face of Jones. This he im- 
puted to the accident that had hsppiiKil, 
which was reported in the very woral hi;ht 
in Mr. Western's family : he concluJi'J, 
therefore, that the gentleman waa dead, 
and that Mr. Jones was in a fair way of 
coming to a shameful end. A ihouglii 
which gave him much uneasiness : (iir 
George was of a companionate disposition ; 
and, notwithstanding a small breach of 
friendnhip which he had been over- tempted 
tn commit, was, in the main, not insensible 
of the obligations he had formerly rftt-iveJ 
from Mr. Jones. 

The ixwr relk>w, therefore, scam; re- 
frained from a tear at the present sii^l:t. 
He told Jonex, he was heartily sorry tlir 
his misforlunes, and begged hiin to consi- 
der, if he oiuld be of any manner of ser- 
vice. 'Perhaps, sir,' said he, 'you may 
want a little matter of money upon tliis 



occasion : if you do, sir, what little I have 
is heartily at your service.' 

Jones shook liim very heartily by the 
hand, and gave him many thanks for the 
kind oiler ne had made; but answered, 
' He liad not the least want of that kind.* 
Upon which George began to press hia 
services more eagerly than before. Jones 
again thanked him, with assurances that he 
wanted nothing which was in tlie power of 
any man hving to give. * Come, come, my 
good master, answered George, ' do not 
lake the matter so much to heart. Thii^ 
may end better than you una^ne : to oe 
sure, you an't the first gentleman who hath 
killed a man, and yet come off.' — ' You are 
wide of the matter, George,' said Par- 
tridge : ' the eentleman is not dead, nor 
lilta to die. Don't disturb my master, at 
preaent, for he is troubled about a matter, 
in which it is not in your power to do him 
any good.' — ' You don't know what 1 may 
be able to do, Mr. Partridee,' answered 



What do you say, Mr. George?' criea 
Jonea : ■ Hath any thing lately happened 
in which rny Sophia is concerned? My 
Sophia ! How dares sudi a wretch as 1 
mention her so profanely.' — * I hope she 
will be your's yet,' answered George. — 
' Why, yes, sir, I have something to tell 
you about her. Madam Western hath just 
Drought Madam Sophia home, and there 
hath been a terrible to do. I could not 
possibly learn the very riglit of it ; but my 
master he hath been in a vast big passion, 
and so was Madam West^'rn, aud I heard 
her say, as slie went out of doors in her 
cliair, tiiat she would never set her li>ot in 
master's house again. I don't know what's 
the matter, not I ; but every thing was 
very quiet when I came out : but Robin, 
who waited at supper, said, he had never 
seen the squire, for a long while, in such 
good-humour with young madam; that he 
kissed her several times, and swore she 
should be her own mistress, and he never 
ivould think of confining her any more. I 
thoujriit this news would please you, and 
so I slipiKil out, tliough it was so late, to 
inform you of it.' Mr. Jones assured 
George that it did greatly please him ; lor 
though he should never more presume to 
lift His eyea towards that incomparable 
creature, nothing could so much relieve hia 
miserr, as the satisfaction he should alwaya 
have in hearing of her welfare. 

The rest of the conversation which passed 
at the visit is not important erouffh to be 
here related. The reader will therefore 
forgive us tliis abrupt breaking off, and be 
pleased to hear how tliis great goikl-will 
of the squire towards liis daughter was 
brou^t abmiL 
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Mrs. Western, on her first arrival at her 
brother's lod^n^, be^n to set forth the 
great honours and advantai^ which would 
accrue to the family by the match with 
Lord Fellamar, which her niece had abso- 
lutely refused ; in wliich refusal, when tlic 
•quire took the part of his dau^iter, she 
fell immediately into the most violent pas- 
sion, and so irritated and provoked the 
•quire, tliat neither his patience nor his 
prudence could bear it any longer ; upon 
which there ensued between them both so 
warm a bout at altercation, that perhaps 
the reckons oi' Billiiiirs^te never equalled 
it. In the heat of this Hcoldiiicf, Mrs. Wes- 
tern departed, and had consequently no 
leisure to acquaint her brother with the 
letter which 8ophia received, which miglit 
have produced ill effects ; but, to say truth, 
I believe it never once occurred to her 
memory at this time. 

When Mrs. Western was gone, Sophia, 
who had been hitherto silent, as well indt ed 
from necessity as inclination, becrai^ ^ re~ 
turn the compliment wliich her father had 
made her, in taking her part against her 
aunt, bv taking his likewise against the 
lady. iThis was tlie first time of her so 
doing, and it was in tlie highest degree ac- 
ceptable to the squire. Again, he remem- 
filered that Mr. Allworthy had insisted on 
an entire relinquishment of all violent 
means ; and, indeed, as he made no doubt 
but that Jones would be hanged, he did 
not in the least question succeeding with 
his daughter by fair means ; he now, tiiere- 
ibre, once more gave a loose to his natural 
fondness for her ; which had such an effect 
on the dutiful, i^teful, tender, and aflec- 
tionate heart of Sophia, that had her ho- 
nour given to Jones, and something else 
perhaps in which he was concerned, been 
removed, I much doubt whether she would 
not have sacrificed herself to a man she did 
not like, to have obliged her father. She 
promised him, she would make it the whole 
business of her life to oblige him, and would 
never marry any man against his consent ; 
which brought the old man so near to his 

Sliest happiness, that he was resolved to 
e the otner step, and went to bed com- 
pletely drunk. 



CHAPTfiR III. 

AU%o^hy vuUs old ^/tghUngaU ; ieUh a strange 
ditcovery that he made onihat occasion. 

Thb morning afler these things had hap- 
pened, Mr. Allworthy went, ac(iording to 
tiki promise, to visit old Nightingale, with 
whom his authority was so great, that af\er 
having sat with him three hours, he at last 



extraordinary kind ; one indeed of those 
strange chances, whence very good and 
grave men have concluded that Provideoa 
oflen interposes in the discovery of the moti 
secret villany, in order to caution men from 
quitting the paths of honesty, however wt- 
nly they tread in those of vice. 

Mr. Allworthy, at Ids entrance into Mr. 
Nightingale's, saw Black George : he took 
no notice of him, nor did Black George 
imagine he had perceived him. 

However, when their conversation on 
the principal point was over, Allworthy 
asked Nightin^le, Whether he knew one 
George Seagrim, and upon what businesg 
he came to his house f * Yes,' answered 
Nightingale, 'I know him very well, and t 
most extraordinary feUow he is, who, in 
these days, hath been able to hoard up 50(M. 
from renting a very small estate of^SCU. t 
year.' — * Aiid is this the story which lie hath 
told you ?' cries Allworthjr. ' Nay, it is 
true,! promise you,' said Niglitingale ; 
'for I have the money now in my own 
hands, in five bank-bills, which I am to lay 
out either in a mortirage, of in some pur- 
chase in the North of England.' The bank- 
bills were no sooner produced at Allwor- 
tliy's desu«, than he blessed himself at the 
strangeness of the discovery. He presently 
told Nightingale, that these bank-mils were 
formerly his ; and then acquainted him with 
the whole affair. As there are no men who 
complain more of the frauds of business 
than highwaymen, gamesters, and other 
thieves of that kind; so there are none who 
so bitterly exclaim against the frauds of 
gamesters, &c. as usurers, brokers, and 
other thieves of this kind ; whether it be 
that the one way of cheating is a discoun- 
tenance or reflection upon the other, or 
that money, which is the common mistress 
of all cheats, makes them regard each other 
in tlie light of rivals ; but Nightingale no 
sooner heard the story, than he exclaimed 
against the fellow in terms much severer 
than the justice and honesty of Allworthy 
had bestowed on him. 

Allworthy desired Nightingale to retain 
both tlie money and tlie secret till he should 
hear farther from him ; and if he should in 
the mean time see the fellow, that he would 
not take the least notice to him of the dis- 
covery which he had made. He then re- 
turned to his lodgings, where he found Mrs. 
Miller in a very dejected condition, on ac- 
count of the information she had received 
from her son-in-law. Mr. Allworthy, with 
great cheerfulness, told her, that he had 
much good news to communicate; and, 
with little furtlier preface, acquainted her, 
that he had brought Mr. Nifrhtingale to 
consent to see his son ; and did not in the 



prevailed with him to consent Xo see\\v&«OTv.\\e:^\ doubt to efiect a perfect reoonciiiatk>n 
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ttore soured by another accident of the 
kind, whicli had happened in his family. 
He then mentioned the running away of 
the uncle's daughter, which he had been 
told by the old gentleman, and which Mrs. 
Miller, and her son-in-law, did not yet 
know. 

The reader may suppose Mrs. Miller re- 
ceived this account with great thankfulness, 
and no less pleasure; but so uncommon was 
her friendship to Jones, that I am not cer- 
tain whether the uneasiness she au tiered for 
his sake, did not overbalance her satisfac- 
tion at hearing a piece of news tending so 
much to the happiness of her own family ; 
nor whether even this very news, as it re- 
minded her of the obligations she had to 
Jones, did not hurt her as well as please 
her ; when her grateful heart said to her, 

* While my own family is happy, how mise- 
rable is the poor creature, to whose gene- 
rosity we owe the beginning of all this hap- 
piness I' 

AUwortliy having left her a little while 
to chew the cud, (il I may use that expres- 
sion,) on these first tidings, told her, he 
had still something more to impart, which 
he believed would give her pleasure. *I 
tliink,' said he, * I have discovered a pretty 
considerable treasure belonging to the 
voung gentleman, your friend; but, per- 
haps, indeed, his present situation may be 
such, that it will be of no service to him.' 
The latter part of the speech gave Mrs. 
Miller to understand who was meant, and 
■he answered with a sigh, 'I hope not, 
sir.' — *I hope so too,' cries Allworthy, 

* with all my heart ; but my nephew told 
me this morning, he had heard a very bad 
account of the affair.' — ' Good Heaven ! 
sir,' said she — * Well, I must not speak, 
and yet it is certainly very hard to be 
obliged to hold one's tongue when one 
hears — ' ' Madam,' said Allworthy, * you 
may say whatever you please ; you know 
me too well to think I have a prejudice 
against any one ; and, as for that young 
man, I assure you I should be heartily 
pleased to find he could acquit himself of 
every thing and particularly of this sad 
afiair. You can testify the affection I have 
formerly borne him. The world, I know, 
censured me for loving him so much. I 
did not withdraw that affection from him 
without thinking I had the justest cause. 
Believe me, Mrs. Miller, I should be gjiad 
to find I have been mistaken.' Mrs. Miller 
was going eagerly to reply, when a servant 
acquainted her, that a gentleman without 
desired to speak with her immediately. 
Allworthy then inquired for his nephew, 
and was told that he had lieen for some 
time in his room with the gentleman who 
used to come to liim, and whom Mr. All- 
worthy guesaing rightly to be Mr. Dow- 



ling, he desired presently to speak with 
him. 

When Dowling attended, Allworthy put 
the case of the Imnk-notes to him, without 
Qfientioning any name, and asked in what 
manner such a person might be punished. 
To which Dowling answered, he thought 
he might be indicted on the Black Act; 
but said, as it was a matter of some nicety, 
it would be proper to go to counsel. He 
said, he was to attend counsel presently 
upon an affair of Mr. Western's, and, if 
Mr. Allworthy pleased, he would lay the 
case before them. This was agreed to; 
and then Mrs. Miller opening the door, 
cried, ' I ask pardon, I did not know you 
had amipany ;' but Allworthy desired her 
to come in, saying, he had finislied his 
business. Upon which Mr. Dowling with- 
drew; and Mrs. Miller introduced Mr. 
Nightingale the younger, to return thanks 
for the great kindness done him by Allwor- 
thy ; but she had scarce patience to let the 
young gentleman finish his speech, before 
she interrupted him, saying, ' O, sir ! Mr. 
Nightingale brings great news about poor 
Mr. Jones : he hath been to see the wound- 
ed gentleman, who is out of all danger of 
death, and, what is more, declares he fell 
upon poor Mr. Jones himself, and beat 
him. I am sure, sir, you would not have 
Mr. Jones be a coward. If I was a man 
mjTself, I am sure, if any man was to strike 
me, I should draw my sword. Do pray, 
my dear, tell Mr. Allworthy, tell him all 
vourself.' Nightingale then confirmed what 
Mrs. Miller had said 2 and concluded with 
many handsome things of Jones, who was, 
he said, one of the best-natured feltows in 
tlie world, and not in the least inclined to 
be quarrelsome. Here Nightingale was 
going to cease, when Mrs. Miller again 
begged him to relate all the many dutiful 
expressions he had heard him make use of 
towards Mr. Allworthy. * To say the ut- 
most good of Mr. Allworthy,' cries Night- 
ingale, * is doing no more tlian strict justice, 
and can have no merit in it ; but, indeed, I 
must say, no man can be more sensible of 
the obligations he hath to so good a man, 
than is poor Jones. Indeed, sir, I am con- 
vinced the weight of your displeasure is the 
lieaviest burden he lies under. He hath 
often lamented- it to me, and hath as often 
protested, in the most solemn manner, he 
hath never been hitentionally guilty of any 
offence towards you ; nay, he hath sworn 
he would rather die a thousand deaths than 
he would have his conscience upbraid him 
with one disrespectful, ungrateful, or undu- 
tiful thought towards you. But I ask par- 
don, sir; I am afraid I presume to inter- 
meddle too far in so tender a point.' 

' You have s(X)ke no more thaa vrVv^t ^ 
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deed, Mr. Nightingale,' answered All- 
worthy, * I applaud your generous friend- 
ship, and I wiah he may merit it of you. I 
confess, I am glad to hear the report you 
bring from this unfortunate gentleman; 
and if that matter should turn out to be as 
you represent it, (and, indeed, I doubt no- 
thing of what you say,) I may, perhaps, in 
time, be brought to tliink better than lately 
I have of this young man ; for this good 
gentlewoman here, nay, all who know me, 
can witness that I loved him as dearly as it* 
he had been my own son. Indeed, I have 
considered him as a cliild sent by Fortune 
to my care. I still remember the iimoceut, 
the helpless situation in which I found him. 
I feel the tender pressure of his little liands 
at this moment. He was my darling ; in- 
deed he was.' At which words he ceased, 
and the tears stood in liis eves. 

As the answer which Mrs. Miller made 
may lead us into fresh matters, we will 
here stop to account for the visible altera- 
tion in Mr. All worthy's mind, and tlie 
abatement of his anger to Jones. Revo- 
lutions of this kind, it is true, do frequently 
occur in histories and dramatic writers, for 
no other reason than because the history or 
plav draws to a conclusion, and are justi- 
fied by authority of authors ; yet, though 
we insist upon as much authority as any 
author whatever, we shall use this power 
very sparingly, and never but when we 
are driven to it by necessity, which we do 
not at present foresee will happen in this 
work. 

This alteration then in the mind of Mr. 
Allworthy was occasioned by a letter he 
had iust received from Mr. Square, and 
which we shall give the reader in the be- 
ginning of the next chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Coniaining two UUen in very different 8hfle$. 

"Mr woaTHY Friend, 

" I iNroEMED you in my last, that I was 
forbidden the use of the Ti'aters, as they 
were found by experience rather to increase 
than lessen the symptoms of my distemper. 
I must now acquaint you with a piece of 
news, which, 1 believe, will amict my 
friends more than it hath afflicted me. Dr. 
Harrington and Dr. Brewster have in- 
formed me, that there is no hopes of my re- 
covery. 

" I have somewhere read, that the great 
use of philosophy is to learn to die. i will 
not therefi)re so far disgrace mine, as to 
fihow any 8uq)rise at receiving a lesson 
which I must be thouglit to have so long 



philosophers. The assurance it givea os 
of another life is a much stronger support 
to a good mind, than all the consolatiooB 
that are drawn from the necessity of na- 
ture, tlie emptiness or satiety of our enjoy- 
ments here, or any other topic of those 
declamations, which are sometunes capable 
of arming our minds with a stubborn pa- 
tience in bearing thoughts of death; but 
never of raising them to a real contempt of 
it, and much less of making ua think it is a 
real good. I would not here be understood 
to tlirow the horrid censure of atheism, or 
even the absolute denial of immortality, on 
all who are called philosophers. Many of 
that sect, as well ancient as modem, liave, 
from the light of reason, discovered some 
hopes of a future state ; but, in reality, that 
light was so laint and glimmering, and the 
hopes were so uncertain and precarious, 
that it may be justly doubted on which 
side their belief turned. Plato himself 
concludes his Phsedon with declaring, that 
his best arguments amount onlv to raise a 
probability; and Cicero himself seems ra- 
tlier to profess an inclination to believe, 
than any actual belief in the doctrines of 
immortality. As to myself, to be very sin- 
cere with you, I never was much in earnest 
in this faith, till I was in earnest a Christian. 

'^ You will perhaps wonder at the latter 
expression ; but I assure you it hath not 
been till very lately that I could, with truth, 
call myself so. I'he pride of philosophy 
had intoxicated my reason, and the sub- 
limest of all wisdom appeared to me, as it 
did to the Greeks of old, to be foolishness. 
God hath, however, been so gracious to 
show me my error in time, and to bring 
me into the way of truth, belbre I sunk into 
utter darkness for ever. 

'' I find myself beginning to grow weak: 
I shall therefore hasten to ue niain purpose 
of this letter. 

" When I reflect on the actions of my 
past life, I know of nothing which sits hea- 
vier on my conscience, tlian the injustice I 
have been guilty of to that poor wretch, 
your adopted son. I have indeed not only 
connived at the villany of otliers, but been 
myself active in injustice towards him. 
Believe me, my dear Iriend, when I tell you, 
on the word of a dying man, he hath been 
basely injured. As to the principal fact, 
upon the misre|)resentation of which you 
discarded him, I solemnly assure you he is 
innocent. When you lay upon your sup- 
posed death-bed, he was the only person in 
the house who testified any real concern ; 
and wiiat happened afterwards arose from 
the wildness of his joy on your recovery; 
and, I am sorry to say it, from the baseness 
of another person, (but it is my desire to 



studied. Yet, to say the lTv\th, one pajj^e 

of the Gospel teaches this Wftsou \>e\\«tt\Sp»>^\^^ >iv^ vwasx^nt, and to accuse none.) 
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the noblest ^nertMitjr of heart, the most 
perfect capacity for friendship, the highest 
integrity, and indeed every virtue which 
can ennoble a man. He hath some faults, 
but among them is not to be numbered the 
least want of duty or gratitude towards 
you. On the contrary, I am satislied, wlien 
YOU dismissed him from your house, his 
heart bled for you more than for himaell^ 

" Woridly motives were the wicked and 
base reasons of my concealing this from 
you so long : to reveal it now I can have 
no inducement, hut the desire of serving 
the cause of truth, o( doing right to the 
innocent, and making all the amends in my 
power for a past offence. I hope this de- 
claration, therefore, will have the elftcl de- 
sired, and will restore this deserving young 
man to your favour; the hearing of which, 
while I am yet alive, will afford the utmost 
consolation to, 

"Sir, 
" Your most obliged, 
"obedient humUe servant, 
"Thomas S^tma." 

The reader will, after this, scarce wonder 
at the revolution so visibly appearing in 
Mr. Allworlhy, notwithstanding he receiv- 
ed from ThwBckum, by the same post, an- 
other letter of a very different kind, which 
we ahall here add, as it may possibly be the 
last liuie we shall have occasion to mention 
the najne of that gentleman. 
"Sia, 

"1 am not at all surprised at hearing 
from your worthy nephew a fresh instance 
of the villany of Mr. Square the atheist's 
young pupil. I shall not wonder at any 
murders he may commit ; and I heartily 

Eray that your own blood may not seal up 
is final commitment to the place of wail- 
ing and gnashing of tee I h. 

" Though you cannot want sufficient 
calls ti) repentance for the many unwar- 
rantable weaknesses eTemplified in your 
behaviour to this tvretcli, so much to the 
prejudice of your own lawful family, and 
of vour character; I say, thoueli these may 
sumcienlly be aupposeJ to jirick and goad 
yoTir conscience at this season ; [ should 
yet be warning to my dulv, if 1 spared to 
give yon some admonition m order to bring 
you to a due sense iif your errors. I there- 
fore pray you seriously to confiider the 
judgment which is hkely to overtake this 
wicked villain ; and let it serve at least as 
a warning to you, that you may not for the 
future despise the advice of one who is ao 
indefatigable in his prayers for your wel- 

" Had not mv hand been withheld from 
ilue correction,! had scourged much of this 
diabolical spirilout of aboy,of whoro.from 
his infancy, 1 discovered the dev'i had taken 

VOL. I. 3 a 



such entire poasession. But refleetiona of 

this kind now come too late. 

" I am sorry you have given away the 
living of WeaCerton bo hastity. I should 
have applied on that occasion earUer, had 
I thought you would not have acquainted 
me previous to the diapmaition. Your ob- 
jection to pluralities ia being righteous over- 
much. It there were any crime in the 
practice, so many godly men would not 
agree to it. If the vicar of Aldersrove 
should die, (as we hear he is in a decGning 
way,) I hope you will think of me, since I 
am certain you must be convinced of my 
moat sincere attachment to your highest 
welfare — a welfare to which all worldly con 
siderations are as trifling as the small tithes 
mentioned in scripture are, when compared 
to the weighty matters of the law. 
" I am, SU-, 

" Your faithful humble servant, 
" RooEK Thwackpm." 

This was the first time Thwackum ever 
wrote in this authoritative siyle to AUwor- 
thy, and ofthis he had af\erwards sufficient 
reason to repent, as is the case of those who 
mistake the highest degree of goodness for 
the lowest degree of weakness. AUworthy 
had, indeed, never liked this man. He 
knew him to be proud and ill-natured ; he 
also knew that lus divinity itself was tinc- 
tured with his temper, and such as in many 
respects he hiraself did by no means ap- 
prove ; but he was at the same time an ex- 
cellent scholar, and moat indefatigable in 
teaching tlie two lads. Add to this, the 
strict severity of his life and manners, an 
unimpeached honesty, and a most devout 
attachment to religion. So that, upon the 
whole, thou^Allworthy did not esteem nor 
love the man, yet he could never brinj him- 
self to part with a tutor to the boys, who 
was, both by learning and industry, ex- 
tremely well qualified for his office ; and he 
hoped, that as they were bred up in his 
own house, and under his own eye, he 
should be able to correct whatever was 
wrong in Thwackum's i 



CHAPTER V. 
In lehUli the kuU/ry u continued. 
Ma. A1.LW0BTHT, in his last speech, had 
recollected some tender ideas concerninir 
Jones, which hadbrought tears into the gocd 
man's eves. This Mrs. Miller ohaerving, 
said, ' Ves, yes, sir, your goodness to this 
poor young man ia known, notwitlistanding 
all vour care to conceal it ; but there ia not 
a single syllable of truth in what those vil- 
lains »,iid. Mr. Nightingale hath now dis- 
covered tfie whole matter. It seew.«,tbswt 
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rival of poor Mr. Jones, to have presFod him 
on board a ship. I assure them, 1 don't 
know who they will press next. Mr. 
Ni jhtini^ale here hath seen the officer him- 
sell, who is a very pretty gentleman, and 
hath told him all, and is verv sorrv lor 
what he undertook ; whirh he would never 
have d(me, had lie known Mr. Jones to have 
been a gentleman ; hut he was told that he 
was a common stn)llin^ vatjal)ond.' 

AUworthy stared at all this, and declared 
he was a stranger to every word she said. 
• Yes, sir,' answered she, * I believe you are. 
It is a very diHereni story, I believe, irom 
what those fellows told the lawyer.' 

* What lawyer, madam ? Wliat is it you 
mean ?' said AUworthy. ' Nay, nay,' said 
she, * this is 8o like vou, to denv vour own 
poodness ; but Mr. Niirhtini^rale here saw 
hini.' — *Saw whom, madam?' answered 
he. *Why, your lawyer, sir,' answered 
she, * that you so kindly f^ent to iMCjuirt* 
into the ariV.ir.' — * 1 am still in the tlark, 
upon my honour,' said AUworthy. * Why 
then do you tell Iiim, mv dear sir,' cries 
she. * Indeed, sir,' said Ni«rlitingale, * I did 
see that very lawyer who went Irom you 
when I ciune into the room, at an alehouse 
in Aldei-Sii^ate, in company with two of the 
fellows who were employcti by Lord Fella- 
mar to press Mr. Jones, and who were by 
that means present at the unhai)py ren- 
counter between him and Mr. Fitzpa trick.' 
— *I own sir,'s:!id Mrs. Miller, * when I 
saw this fijentleman come into the room to 
ton, I told Mr. Niirhtintr:de that I apj)re- 
nended you had sent him thitherto inquire 
into the alTair.' AUworthy showed marks 
of astonishment in his countenance at this! 
news, and was indeed ft»r two or three nii- 
nutes struck dumb by it At last adtlrcss- 
ing himself to Mr. N'i<rhtinirale, he said, *I 
must confess mvself, sir, more surprised at 
what you tell me, tlian I have ever In^en 
before at anv thinof in mv whole life. Are 
you certain this was the gentleman ?' — ' I 
am most certain,' answered Nijrhtingale. 
*At Aldersgate?' cries AUworthy. 'And 
was you in company with this lawyer and 
the two fellows?' — *I was, sir,' said the 
other, * very near half an hour.' — 'Well, 
sir,' said AUworthy, 'and in what manner 
did the lawyer behave? Did you hear all 
that passed between him and the fellows ?' 
— * No, sir,' answered Nightingale; 'they 
had been together before 1 came. In my 

f)re8ence the lawyer said little ; but after I 
lad several times examined the fellows, 
who persisted in a story directly contrary 
to what I had heard from Mr. Jones, and 
which I find by Mr. Fitzpatrick was a rank 
falsehood, the lawyer then desired the lel- 
iowis to say nothing but what was the truth, 
and seemed to spt^ak so muc\i \u ??\vo\\t o^i 
Mr. Jones, tiiat when I saw Uie samt ^t 
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son with you, I concluded your goodness 
had prompted you to send him thither.'— 
* And ditl you not send him thither ?' sa^-s 
Mrs. Miller. ' Indeed I did not,' answered 
AUworthy ; * nor did I know he had cone 
on such an errand till this moment,' — 'isee 
it all !' said Mrs. Miller, • upon my soul I 
see it all ! No wonder they have been ck)- 
seted so close lately. Son Nightingale, let 
me l>eg of you to nm for these fellows im- 
mediately— lind them out if they are above 
ground. I will go myseUl' — ' Dear madam,' 
said AUworthy, ' be patient, and do me the 
tavtuir to send a servant up stairs to call 
Mr. Dowling hither, if he be in the house, 
or if not, Mr. Blifil.' Mrs. Miller went out 
muttering something to herst-ll*, and pre- 
sently returned with an answer, * That Mr, 
Dowling was irone ; but that the t'other,' 
as she called him, ' was ct)ming.' 

AUworthy was of a ccniler disposition 
than the good woman, whose spirits were 
all up in arms in the cau»e of her friend. 
He was not, however, without some suspi- 
cions which were near a-kin to hers. When 
Blifil came into the nnmu he asked him with 
a very seri(»us countenance, and with a Kw 
iriendiv look than he had ever before ffivcn 
him, '\Vhether he knew any thing (»f Mr. 
D<»wHng's having seen any of the persons 
who were present at the dufd between 
Jones and another gentleman r' 

There is nothing so dangerous as a ques- 
tion which comes by surprise on a man, 
whose business it is to c<mceal truth, <»r to 
delend falsehocnl. For which reason those 
worthy jx^rsonages, whose noble oflice it is 
to save the lives of their fellow creatures at 
the Old Bailey, take the utmost c^re, by 
frequent j)revious examination, to divine 
every question wliich may l>e a^ked ihur 
clients on the day of trial,\hat ihey may k 
supplied with ])Voper ami ready answers, 
which the most lertile invention cannot 
sui)ply in an instant. Besides, the sudden 
and violent impulse on the blood, occa- 
sioned by these surprises, causes frequently 
such an alteration in the countenance, thai 
the man is obliged to give evidence against 
hinia»:lf. And such indeed were the altera- 
tions which the Cfmntenance of Blifil under- 
went from this sudden question, tliat we 
cannot scarce blame the eagtMiiess of Mrs. 
Miller, who immediately cried cmt, 'Guiltv, 
upon my honour! Guilty, upon my soul! 

Mr. AUworthy sharply rebuked her f(>r 
this impetuosity"; and then turning to Bli- 
fil, who seemed sinking into the earth, he 
said, ' Why do you hesitate, sir, at giving 
me an answer.^' You certainly must have 
employed him ; lor he would not, of his 
own accord, I believe, have undertaken 
such an errand, and especially without ac- 
c\vvA\w\\tvv!:, me,' 

liXx^X vXve.w ii?KW^\^^ *- \ ^i^Vi^ sir^ I have 
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been ^ilty of an offence, yet may I hope 
your pardon ?' — * My pardon,' said Allwor- 
thy, very angrily. * Nay, sir,' answered 
fiUfil, * I knew you would be offended ; yet 
surely my dear uncle will forgive the effects 
of the most amiable of human weaknesses. 
Compassion for those who do not deserve 
it, 1 own is a crime ; and yet it is a crime 
from which you yourself are not entirely 
free. I know I have been guilty of it in 
more than one instance to this very person ; 
and I will own I did send Mr. Dowling, not 
on a vain and fruitless inquiry, but to dis- 
cover tlie witnesses, and to endeavour to 
6of\en their evidence. Tiiis, sir, is the 
truth ; which, though I intended to conceal 
from you, I will not deny.' 

' I confess,' said Nightingale, * this is the 
light in which it appeared to me from the 
gentleman's behaviour.' 

* Now madam,' said All worthy, *I believe 
you will once in your life own you have en- 
tertained a wrong suspicion, and are not so 
angnry with my nephew as you was.' 

Mrs. Miller was silent; lor though she 
could not so hastily be pleased with Blifil, 
whom she looked upon to have been the 
ruin of Jones, yet in this particular instance 
he had imposed upon her as well as upon 
the rest ; so entirely had the devil stood his 
friend. And, indeed, I look u|>on the vul- 
gar observation, ' that the devil often de- 
serts his friends, and leaves them in the 
lurch,' to be a great abuse on that gentle- 
man's character. Perhaps he may some- 
times desert those who are only his cup ac- 
quaintance ; or who, at most, are but half 
his ; but he generally stands by those who 
are thoroughly his servants, and helps them 
off in allextremities, till their bargainexpires. 

As a conquered rebellion strengthens a 
government, or as health is more perfectly 
established by recovery Irom some diseases, 
80 anger, when removed, ol\en gives new 
life to affection. This was the case of Mr. 
Allworthy; for Blifil having wiped off the 
greater suspicion, the lesser, which had 
been raised by Square's letter, sunk of 
course, and was forgf)tten; and Thwack- 
um, with whom he was greatly offended, 
bore alone all the reflections which Square 
had cast on the enemies of Jones. 

As for that young man, the resentment of 
Mr. Allworthy began more and more to 
abate towards him. He told Blifil, *He 
did not only forgive the extraordinary ef- 
forts of his good-nature, but would give 
him the pleasure of following his example.' 
Then turning to Mrs. Miller, with a smile 
which would have become an angel, he 
cried, *What say you, madam? shall we 
tike a hackney-coach, and all of us toge- 
ther pay a visit to your friend ? I promise 
you, it is not the first visit I have made in 
a prison.' 



Every reader, I believe, will be able to 
answer for the worthy woman ; but they 
must have a great deal of good-nature, and 
be well acquainted with friendship, who 
can feel what she felt on this occasion. 
Few, I hope, are capable of feeling what 
now passed in the mind of Blifil ; but those 
who are will acknowledge, that it was im- 
possible for him to raise any objection to 
this visit Fortune, however, or the gen- 
tleman lately mentioned above, stood his 
friend, and prevented his undergoing so 
great a shock ; for, at the very instant when 
the coach was sent for. Partridge arrived, 
and having called Mrs. Miller from the com- 
pany, acquainted her with the dreadful ac- 
cident lately come to light ; and hearing 
Mr. Allworthy's intention, beg^d her to 
find some means of stopping 7um ; * For,* 
says he, * the matter must at all hazards be 
kept a secret from him ; and if he should 
now go, he will find Mr. Jones and his mo- 
ther, who arrived iust as 1 left him, lament- 
ing over one another the horrid crime they 
have ignorant ly committed.' 

The poor woman, wlio was almost de- 
prived of her senses at this dreadful news, 
was never less capable of invention than at 
present. However, as women are much 
readier at this than men, she bethought 
herself of an excuse, and returning to All- 
worthy, said, ' I am sure, sir, you will be 
surprised at hearing any objection from me 
to the kind proposal you just now made ; 
and yet I am afraid of the consequence of 
it, if carried immediately into execution. 
You must imagine, sir, tliat all tlie calami- 
ties which have lately befallen this poor 
young fellow, must have thrown him into 
the lowest dejection of spirits ; and now, 
sir, should we all on a sudden fling him 
into such a violent fit of joy, as I know your 
presence will occasion, it may, I am alraid, 
produce some fatal mischiet, especially as 
his servant, wha is without, tells me he is 
very far from bein^ well.' 

* Is his servant without ?' cries Allworthy; 
' pray call him hither. I will ask him some 
questions concerning his master.' 

Partridge was at first afraid to appear 
before Mr. Allworthy ; but was at length 
persuaded, after Mrs, Miller, who had often 
heard his whole story l>om his own mouth, 
had promised to introduce him. 

Allworthy recollected Partridge the mo- 
ment he came into the room, though many 
years had passed since he had seen him. 
Mrs. Miller, therefore, might have spared 
here a formal oration, in which, indeed, she 
was something prolix ; for the reader, I 
believe, may have observed already, that 
the good woman, among other things, had 
a tongue always ready fi>r the service of 
her friends. 
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tridffe, • the iiervint of Mr. Jones ?' — ' I 
can^ say, sir,' answered he, * tiiat I am a 
re^lar servant ; but I live with him, an't 
ptease your honour at present. JWm mm 
muUia eram, as your honour very well 

KDOVl'S.' 

Mr. Allworthy then asked him many 
questions concerning Jones, as to his health, 
and other matters; to all which Partridge 
answered, without having the least regard 
to what was, hut considered only what he 
would have things appear ; for a strict ad- 
herence to truth was not among the arti- 
cles of this honest fellow's morality, or his 
religion. 

During this dialogue, Mr. Nightingale 
took his leave, and presonllv after Mrs. 
Miller left the room, when Allworthy like- 
wise despatched Blifil ; for he imagined that 
Partridge, when alone with him, would be 
more explicit than before company. They 
were no sooner left in private together, 
than Allworthy began as in the following 
chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

In wkkh the kutcry is farther eontmuetL 

' Sure, friend,' said the mxKl man, ' you 
are the strangest of all human beings. 
Not only to have suffered, as you have 
formerly, for obstinately persisting in a 
falsc}ioo(i, but to persist in it thus to the 
last, and to pass thus upon the woHd for a 
servant of your own son ? What interest 
can you have in all this ? What can be 
your motive ?' 

*I see, sir,' said Partridge, falling down 
upon his knees, * that your honour is pre- 
possessed against me, and resolved not to 
believe any thing I say, and, therefore, 
what signifies my protestations ; but yet 
there is one above who knows that I am 
not the father of this young man.' 

* How !' said Allworthy, * will you yet 
deny what you was formerly convicted of 
up()n such unanswerable, such manifest 
evidence? Nay, what a confirmation is 
your bein^ now found with tliis very man, 
of all which twenty years ago appeared 
against you. I thought you had left the 
country ; nay, I thought you had been long 
■ince dead. In what manner did you know 
any thing of this young man ? W here did 
you meet with hSm, unless you had kept 
some correspondence together? Do not 
deny this ; for I promise you it will greatly 
raise your son m my opinion, to find that 
he hath such a sense of filial duty, as pri- 
vately to support his father for so many 
years.* 

* If your honour will have patience to 
hear me,' said Partridge, *l w'lW teW yoM 



'When your honour eoneeived that 
pleasure against roe, it ended in my min 
soon at\er; for I lost my little school; and 
the minister, thinking, t suppose, it woukl 
be agreeable to your honour, turned me 
out from the oflice of clerk ; so that I had 
nothing to trust to but the barber's shop, 
which, in a country place like that, is a 
poor livelihood ; and when my wife died, 
(for till that time I received a pension of 
twelve pounds a-year from an unknown 
hand, wnich indeed I believe was your ho- 
nour's own, for nobody that ever 1 heard of 
doth these things besides ;) but, as I wai 
saying, when she died, this pension forsook 
me ; so that now, as I owed two or three 
small debts, which began to be troublesome 
to me, particularly* one which an attorney 
brought up by law-charges from fifteen 
shillings to near thirty pounds; and as I 
found all my usual means of living had for- 
sook me, I packed my little all as well as I 
could, and went oflf. 

' The first place I came to was Salisbury, 
where I got into the service of a gentleman 
belonging to the law, and one of the best 
gentlemen that ever I knew ; for he was 
not only good to me, but I know a thousand 
good and charitable acts which he dkl 
while I staid with him ; and I have known 
him often to refuse business, because it 
was paltry and oppressive.' — 'You need 
not be so particular,' said Allworthy; *I 
know this gentleman, and a very worthy 
man he is, and an honour to his profession.' 
— 'Well, sir,' continued Partridge, 'from 
hence I removed to Lymington, where I 
was above three years in the service of 
another lawyer, who was likewise a very 
a man, and, to be sure, one of 
the merriest gentlemen in Enxrland. Well, 
sir, at the end of three years I set up a little 
school, and was likely to do well again, had 
it not been for a most unlucky accident 
Here I kept a pig ; and one day, as ill-for- 
tune would have it, this pig broke out, and 
did trespass, I think they call it, in a gar- 
den belonging to one of my neiglibours, 
who was a proud revengeful man, and em- 
ployed a lawyer, one — one — I can't think 
of his name ; but he sent for a writ against 
and had me to size. When Icame 



me 

there. Lord have mercy upon me ! to hear 
what the counsellors said. There was one 
that told my lord a parcel of t})e confound- 
edest lies about me : 'he said, that I used to 
drive my hogs into other folks' gardens^ 

* This is a fact which I know happen to a poor 
clergyman in Dorsetshire^ by tho Yillany of an attor- 
ney, who not contented with the exorbitant costs to 
which the poor man was put by a single action, 
brought afterwards another action on the judgment, 
as it was called ;— <a method freq^uently used to op- 
\ ^tew the ^oor. uid bring money into die podiets of 
' \ aXXotuv^ \n ^« ^««X wwoAa&L ^ \K« law^ of the nt- 
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and a great deal more ; and at laat, he eaid, 
he hoped I had at last brought my hogs to 
a fair market. To be sure, one would 
have thought that, instead of being owner 
only of one poor little p'lgy I had been the 
greatest hog-merchant m England. Well,' 
— *Pray,' said AUworthy, 'do not be so 
particular : I have heard notliing of your 
son yet.' — * O, it was a great many years,' 
answered Partridge, ' before I saw my son, 
as you are plea^ to call him. I went 
over to Ireland after tliis, and taught school 
at Cork, (for that one suit ruined me a^in, 
and I lay seven years in Winchester jail.') 
— * Well,' said AUworthy, ' pass that over 
till you return to England.' — * Then, sir,' 
said he, ' it was about half a year ago that 
I landed at Bristol, where I staid some 
time, and not finding it do there, and hear- 
ing of a place between that and Glouces- 
ter, where the barl>cr was just dead, I went 
thither, and there I had been about two 
months when Mr. Jones came thither.' He 
then gave AUworthy a very particular ac- 
count of their first meeting, and of every 
thing, as well as he could remember, which 
had happened from that day to this ; fre- 
quently mterlarding his story with pane- 
gyrics on Jones, and not forgetting to in- 
sinuate the great love and respect which 
he had for AUworthy. He concluded with 
saying, * Now, sir, i have told your honour 
the whole truth.' And then repeated the 
most solemn protestation, * That he was 
no more the father of Jones than of the 
Pope of Rome ; and imprecated the most 
bitter curses on his head, if he did not 
speak the truth. 

*Wliat am I to think of this matter?' 
cries AUworthy. * For what purpose should 
you so strongly deny a fact, which I think 
it would be rather your interest to own? — ' 
* Nay, sir,' answered Partridge, (for he could 
hold no longer,) * if your honour wiU not be- 
lieve me, you are lixe soon to have satisfac- 
tion enough. I wi»h you had mistaken the 
mother of this young man, as weU as you 
have his fatlier.' And now, being asked 
what he meant, with aU the symptoms of 
horror, botli in his voice and countenance, 
he told AUworthy the whole story, which 
he had a little before expressed such desire 
to Mrs. MiUer to conceal from him. 

AUworthy was almost as much shocked 
at this discovery as Partridge himself had 
been whUe he related it. * Good Heavens !' 
says he ; 'in what miserable distresses do 
vice and imprudence involve men ! How 
much beyond our designs are the effects of 
wickedness sometimes carried!' He had 
scarce uttered these words, when Mrs. Wa- 
ters came hastily and abruptly into the 
room. Partridge no sooner saw her, than 
he cried, ' Here, sir, here is the very wo- 
man herself. This is the unfbrtunate mo- 



ther of Mr. Jones : I am ture the will ae- 

2uit me before your honour. Pray, ma- 
am * 

Mrs. Waters, without paying any regard 
to what Partridge said, and almost without 
taking any notice of him, advanced to Mr. 
AUworthy. *I believe, sir, it is so long 
since I had the honour of seeing you, that 
you do not recoUect me.' — * Indeed,' an- 
swered AUworthy, * you are so very much 
altered, on many accounts, that had not this 
man already acquainted me who you are, I 
should not have immediately caUed you to 
my remembrance. Have you, madam, any 
particular business which brings you to me r 
AUworthy spoke this with great reserve ; 
for the reader may easUy believe he was 
not well pleased with the conduct of this 
lady; neither with what he had formerly 
heard, nor with what Partridge had now 
delivered. 

Mrs. Waters answered, 'Indeed, sir, I 
have very particular business with you: 
and it is such as I can impart only to your- 
self. I must desire, therefore, the favour 
of a word with you alone ; for I assure you, 
what I have to teU you is of the utmost 
importance.' 

Partridge was then ordered to withdraw ; 
but before he went, he begged the lady to 
satisfy Mr. AUworthy that he was per- 
fectly innocent. To which she answered, 
* You need be under no apprehension, sir ; 
I shaU satisfy Mr. AUwortny very perfectly 
of that matter.' 

Then Partridge withdrew, and that 
passed between Mr. AUworthy and Mrs. 
Waters which is written in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

CcnHnuaHcn qfthe JUttory. 

Mas. Waters remaining a few moments 
silent, Mr. AUworthy could not refrain from 
saying, * I am sorry, madam, to perceive, 
by what I have since heard, that you have 
made so very iU a use ' * Mr. AUwor- 
thy,' said she, interrupting him, ' I know I 
have faults. But ingratitude to you is not 
one of them. I never can nor shall forget 
your goodness, which I own I have very 
little deserved ; but be pleased to waive all 
upbraiding me at present, as I have so im- 
portant an affair to communicate to you 
concerning this young man, to whom you 
have given my maiden name of Jones. 

< Have I, then,' said AUworthy, *ignorant- 
ly punished an innocent man, m the person 
of nim who hath just led us? Was he not 
the father of the chUd?' — 'Indeed he was 
not,' said Mrs. Waters. 'You may be 
pleased to remember, sir, I formerly told 
you, you should one day know ; and I ao- 
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kmywledge myself to hjive been gtiilty of a 
cruel neglect, in not having discovered it 
to you before. Indeed, I little knew how 
necessary it vtvlsJ' — *Well, madam,' said 
AUw.orthy, ' be pleased to proceed.' — * You 
must remember, sir,' said she, 'a young 
fellow, whose name was Summer.' — * Very 
well,' cries Allworthy ; * he ^vas the son of 
a clergyman of great learning and virtue, 
for whom I had the highest friendship.' — 
' So it appeared, sir,' answered she ; * for I 
believe you bred the young man up, and 
maintained him at the" University ; where, 
I think, he had finished liis studies, when 
he came to reside at your house ; a finer 
man, I must say, the sun never shone upon ; 
for, besides the handsomest perscm I ever 
saw, he was so genteel, and had so much 
wit andgtHxl-breeding.' — *Poorgenllenmn,' 
said Allworthy, ' he was indeed untimely 
snatched away; and little did I think he ' 
had anv sins of this kind to answer for ; for 
I plainly perceive you are going to tell me 
he was the father of your child.^ 

* Indeed, sir,' answered she, *he was not* 
— * How r' said Allworthy: * to what then 
tends all this preface ?' — * To a story, sir,' 
said she, ' which I am concerned falls to mv 
lot to unfold to you. O, sir! prepare to 
hear something which will suprise y(m, will 
grieve you.' — * Speak,' said Allworthy ; ' I 
am conscious of no crime, and cannot be 
be afraid to hear.' — * Sir,' said she, * that 
Mr. Summer, the son of your friend, educa- 
ted at your expense, who, at\er living a year 
in the liouse as if he had been your ownson, 
died there of the small pox, was tenderly 
lamented by you, and buried as if he had 
been your own ; that Summer, sir, was the 
father of this child.' — * How !' said Allwor- 
thy: *you contradict yourself.' — *That I 
do not, answered she ; ' he was indeed the 
father of this child, but not by me.' — * Take 
care, madam,' said Allworthy, ' do not, to 
shun the imputation of any crime, be guilty 
of any falsernxMl. Remember there is one 
from whom you can conceal nothing, and 
before whose tribunal falsehood will only 
aggravate your guilt.' — * Indeed, sir,' says 
she, * I am not his mother ; nor would I 
now think myself so for the world.' — *I 
know your reason,' said Allworthv, * and 
shall rejoice as much as you to find it other- 
wise ; yet you must remember, you your- 
self confessed it before me.' — * So far, 'what 
I confessed,' said she, * was true, that these 
hands conveyed the infant to your bed; 
conveyed it thither at the command of its 
mother; at her commands I afterwards 
owned it ; and thought myself, by her gene- 
rosity, nobly rewarded, both lor my se- 
crecy and my shame.' — * Who could this 
woman be?* said Allworthy. * Indeed, I 
fremble to name her,' answered Mrs. Wa- 
(ers. *By all this preparation, \ ^m \s\ 



guess that she was a relation of mine,* 
cried he. * Indeed, she was a near one.' 
At which words Allworthy started, and 
she continued : * You had a sister, sir.' — 
*A sister!' repeated he, looking aghast 

* As there is truth in Heaven,' cries she, 

* your sister was the mother of that child 
vou found between your sheets.' — • Can it 
be possible ?' cries he : * Good Heavens !' — 
*Have patience, sir,' said Mrs. Waters, 
' and I will imf()ld to you the whole story. 
Just afler your departure for London, Miss 
Bridget came one day to the house of my 
mother. She was pleased to say, she had 
heard an extraordmary character of me, 
lor n)y learning and superior understanding 
to all the young women there ; so she waD 
pleased to say. She then bid me come to 
her to the great house ; where, when 1 at- 
tended, she employed me to read to her. 
She expressed great satisfaction in my 
reading, sliowed great kindness to me, and 
made me many presents. 

* At last she began to catechise me on the 
subject of secrecy; to which I gave her 
such satisfactory answers, tliat^ at last, 
having locked the door of her room, she 
took me into her closet, and then liKking 
that door likewise, she said, she should con- 
vine* me of the vast reliance she had on 
my integrity, by communicating a secret 
in which her honour, and consequently her 
life, was concerned. She then stopped, 
and, afler a silence of a few minutes, during 
which she orten wiped her eyes, she in- 
quired of me, if I thought my mother might 
be safely confided in. I answered, I would 
stake my life on her fidelity. She then im- 
parted 10 me the great secret which la- 
boured in her breast, and which, I believe, 
was delivered with more pains than she 
afterwards suffered in child-birth. It was 
then contrived, that my mother and myself 
only should attend at"^ the time, and that 
Mrs. Wilkins should be sent out of the 
way, as she accordingly was, to the very 
farthest part of Dorsetshire, to inquire the 
character of a servant ; for the lady had 
turned away her own maid near three 
months before; during ail which time I 
officiated about her person upon trial, as 
she said; though, as she aftenvards de- 
clared, I was not sufficiently handy for the 
place. This, and many other such things, 
which she used to say of me, were all 
thrown out to prevent any suspicion which 
Mrs, Wilkins might hereafler have, when 
I was to own the child ; for she thought it 
could never be believed she would venture 
to hurt a young woman with whom she 
had intrusted such a secret. You mav be 
assured, sir, I was well paid for all tbese 
affronts, which, to^tlier with being in- 
formed of the occasion of them, very well 
^CATvUixitfid me. Indeed, the lady ^ad a 
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greater suspicion of Mrs. Wilkins than of 
any other person; not that she had the 
least aversion to the gentlewoman, hut slie 
thought her incapable of keepinj^ a secret, 
especially Jroni you, sir; for I have often 
heard Miss Bridiret say, that if Mrs. Wil- 
kins had committed a murder, she be- 
lieved she would acquaint you with it. At 
last the expected day came : and Mrs. 
Wiikins, who was kept a week in readi- 
ness, and put oiT trom time to time, upon 
some pretence or otlier, that she might not 
return too soon, was despatched. Tlien 
the child was born, in the i)re3ence only of 
myself and my mother, and was by my 
mother conveyed to her own house, where 
it was privately kept by her, till the eve- 
ning ot your return ; when I, by the com- 
mand of Miss Bridget, conveyed it into the 
bed where you found it. And all suspi- 
cions were afterwards laid asleep by the 
artful conduct of your sister, in pretending 
ill-will to the boy, and that any regard she 
showed ^hiin was out of mere compliance to 

Mrs. Waters then made many protesta- 
tions of the truth of this story, and con- 
cluded by saying, * Thus, sir, you have at 
last discovered your nephew ; for so I am 
sure you will hereafter think him ; and I 
question not but he will be both an honour 
and a comfort to you under that appella- 
tion.* 

*I need not, madam,' said Allworthy, 

* express my astonishment at what you 
have told me ; and yet surely you would 
not, and could not, have put together so 
many circumstances, to evidence an un- 
truth. I confess, 1 recollect some passages 
relating to that Summer, which formerly 
gave me a conceit that my sister had some 
liking to him. I mentioned it to her ; for 

^ I had such a regard to the young man, as 
■ well on his account as on his father's, that 
I should willingly have consented to a 
n)atch between tliem ; but she expressed 
the highest disdain of my unkind suspicion, 
as she called it ; so that I never spoke more 
on tlje subject. Good Heavens ! Well the 
Lord disposetli all things. Yet sure it was 
a most unjustifiable conduct in my sister to 
carry this secret with lier out of the world,' 
* I promise you, sir,' said Mrs. Waters, 

* she always professed a contrary intention; 
and frequently told me, she intended one 
day to comnmnicate it to you. She said, 
indeed, she was highly rejoiced that her plot 
had succeeded so well; and that you had 
of your own accord taken such a fancy to 
the child, that it was yet unnecessary to 
make any express declaration. Oh! sir, 

p had that lady lived to have seen this poor 
young man turned like a vagabond from 
your house ; nay, sir, amid she have lived 
to hear Uiat vou had yourself employed a 



lawyer to prosecute him for a murder of 
which he was not guilty ! — Forgive me, 
Mr. Allworthy, I must say it was unkind. 
Indeed, you have been abused; he never 
deserved it of you.'- * Indeed, madam,' 
said Allworthy, * I have been abused by the 
person, whoever he was, that told you so.* 
— * Nay, sir,' said she, * I would nof be mis- 
taken ; I did not presume to say that you 
were guilty of any wrong, 'fhe gtuale- 
man who came to me proposed no such 
matter ; he only said, taking me for Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's wife, that if Mr. Jones had 
murdered my husband, I siiould be assisted 
with any money I wanted to carry on the 
prosecution, by a very worthy gentleman, 
who, he said, was well apprised what a vil- 
lain I had to deal witli. it was by this man 
I found out who Mr. Jones was ; and this 
man, whose name is Dowlin;^, Mr. Jones 
tells me, is your steward. I discovered his 
name by a very odd accident : lor he him- 
self refused to tell it me ; but Partridge, 
who met him at my lodgings the second 
time he came, knew him formerly at Salis- 
bury.' 

' And did this Mr. Dowling,' says All- 
worthy, with great astonishment in his 
countenance, * tell you, that I would assist 
ill the prosecution ?' — * No, sir,' answered 
she, *I will not charge him wrongfully. 
He said I should be assisted, but he men- 
tioned no name. Yet you must pardon 
me, sir, if from circumstances I thought it 
could be no other.' * Indeed, madam,^says 
Allworthy, * from circumstances I am too 
well convinced it was another. Good Hea- 
ven! by what wonderful means is the black- 
est and deepest viUany sometimes discover- 
ed ! Shall I beg you, madam, to stay till 
the person you have mentioned comes ; for 
I expect him every minute ; nay, he may 
be, perhaps, already in the house. 

Allworthy then stepped to the door, in 
order to call in a servant, when in came, 
not Mr Dowling, but the gentleman who 
will be seen in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Further continuation. 

The gentleman who now arrived was no 
other than Mr. Western. He no sooner 
saw Allworthy, than, without considering 
in the least the presence of Mrs. Waters, 
he began to vociferate in the following man^ 
ner : * Fine doing at my house ! A rare 
kettle of fish I have discovered at last ! 
Who the devil would be plagued with a 
daughter?' — 'What's the matter, neigh- 
bour r said Allworthy. * Matter enough,' 
answered Western ; * when I thought she 
was just a cominj^ to ; when she had in a 
manner promised me to do as I would ha' 
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her, and when I was a hoped to have no- 
thing more to do than to have sent for the 
lawyer, and finished all ; what do you think 
I have Ibund out? that the little b— hath 
bin playing tricks with me all the while, 
and carrying on a correspondence with that 
bastard of yours. Sister Western, whom 
I have quarrelled witli upon her account, 
sent me word o' t, and I ordered her pock- 
ets to be searched when she was asleep, 
and here I have got un signed with the son 
of a wliore's own name. I have not had 
patience to read half o' t, for 'tis longer 
than one of Parson Supple*s sermons ; but 
I find plainly it is all about love ; and in- 
deed what should it be else? I have packed 
her up in chamber again, and to-moirow 
morning down she goes into the country, 
unless she consents to be married directly, 
and there she shall live in a garret upon 
bread and water all her days; and the 
sooner such a b— breaks her heart, the 
better ; though, d — n her, tliat I Mieve is 
too tough. She will live long enougli to 
plaffue me.' 

'Mr. Western,* answered Allworthy, 
' you know I have always protested against 
force, and you yourself consented that none 
should be used.' — *Ay,' cries he, *that 
was only upon condition that she would 
consent without. What the devil and 
Doctor Faustus ! shan't I do what I will 
with my own daughter, espcciallv when I 
desire nothing but her own good ? — * Well, 
neighbour,' answered Allworthy, * if you 
willgive me leave, I will undertake once 
to argue with the young lady.' — *WiIl 
you?' said Western; 'wTiy that is kind 
now and neighbourly, and mayhap you 
will do more than I have been able to do 
with her; for I promise you she hath a 
very good opinion of you.' — * Well, sir,' 
said Ailworthy, ' if you will go home, and 
release the young lady from her captivity, 
I will wait upon her within tliis half 
hour.' — * But suppose,' said Western, * she 
should run away with un in the mean 
time ? For Lawver Dowling tells me, there 
is no hopes of hanging the fellow at last ; 
for that the man is alive, and like to do 
well, and that he thinks Jones will be out 
of prison again presently.' — * How !' said 
Allworthy, * what, did you employ him 
then to inquire, or to do any thing in that 
matter?' — * Not I,' answered Western : • he 
mentioned it to me just now of his own ac- 
cord.' — * Just now!' cries Allworthy ; * why, 
where did you see him, then ? I want much 
to see Mr. Dowling.' — * Why you may see 
un an you will presently at my lodgings ; 
for there is to be a meeting of lawyers 
there this morning, about a mortgage. 
'Icod ! I shall lose two or dree tliousand 
poundSf I believe, by that honest gentlc- 



Allworthy, ' I will be with yon within the 
half hour.' — * And do for once,' cries the 
SQuire, ' take a fool's advice ; never think 
of dealing with her by gentle methods; 
take my word for it those will never do : I 
have tried 'um lon^ enough. She roust 
be friglitened into it; there is no other 
way. Tell her, I'm her father ; and of the 
horrid sin of disobedience, and of the dread- 
ful punishment of it in t'other world ; and 
then tell her about being kKked up all her 
life in a garret in this, and being kept only 
on breaaand water.' — * I will do all I can,' 
said Allworthy ; Mbr I promise you, there 
is nothing I wish for more than an alliance 
with this amiable creature.' — ' Nay, the 
girl is well enough for matter o' that^' cries 
the squire ; ' a man may go farther, and 
meet with worse meat ; that I may declare 
o' her, tho'f she be my own daugliter. 
And if she will be but obedient to me, there 
is narrow a father within a hundred miles 
o' the place, that loves a daughter better 
than I do ; but I see you are busy with the 
lady here, so I will go huome and expect 
you ; and so your humble servant.' 

As soon as Mr. Western was gone, Mrs. 
Waters said, ' I see, sir, the squire hath 
not the least remembrance of my face. I 
believe, Mr. Allworthy, vou would not 
have known me neither. 1 am very con- 
siderably altered since that day when vou 
so kindly gave me that advice, which I had 
been happy had I followed.' — ' Indeed, ma- 
dam,' cries Allworthy, *it gave me great 
concern when I first heard to the contrarv.' 
— * Indeed, sir,' says she, * I was ruined ly 
a very deep scheme of villany ; which, if 
you knew, though I pretend not to tiiink it 
would justify me in your opinion, it would 
at least mitigate my offence, and induce 
you to pity me : you are not now at lei- 
sure to near my whole story ; but this I as- 
sure you, I was betrayed by the most 
solemn promises of marriage ; nay, in the 
eye of Heaven I was married to him ; for, 
af\er much reading on the subject, I am 
convinced that particular ceremonies are 
only requisite to give a legal sanction to 
marriage, and have onlv a worldly use, in 

giving a woman the privileges of a wife ; 
ut that she who lives constant to one 
man, af\er a most solemn private affiance, 
whatever the world may call her, hath 
little to charge on her own conscience.' — *I 
am sorry, madam,' said Allworthy, 'you 
have made so ill an use of your learning. 
Indeed, it would have been well tliat you 
had been possessed of much more, or had 
remained in a state of ignorance. And 
yet, madam, I am afraid you have more 
than this sin to answer for. 

' During his life,' answered she, ' which 
was above a dozen years, I most solemnly 



wan, Mr. Nightingale.' — 'WcW, *\t,^ WA^X^L^sMxt'^ovi^l had not. And consider, sir, 
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on my behalf, what is in the power of a 
woman stripped of her reputation, and lefl 
destitute ; whether the good-natured world 
will suffer such a stray sheep to return to 
the road of virtue, even if she was never 
•o desirous. I protest, then, I would have 
chose it, had it been in my power; but 
necessity drove rae into the arms of Cap- 
tain Waters, with whom, though still un- 
married, I lived as a wife for many years, 
and went by his name. I parted with this 
gentleman at Worcester, on his march 
against the rebels, and it was then I acci- 
dentally met with Mr. Jones, who rescued 
me from the hands of a villain. Indeed, 
he is the worthiest of men. No young 
gentleman of his age is, I believe freer from 
vice, and few have the twentieth part of 
his virtues ; nav, whatever vices lie hath 
had, I am firmly persuaded he hath now 
taken a resolution to abandon them.' — * I 
hope he hath,' cries All worthy, ' and I hope 
he will preserve that resolution. I must 
say, I have still the same hopes with re- 
gard to yourself. The world, I do agree, 
are apt to be too unmerciful on these oc- 
casions ; yet time and perseverance will 
get the better of this their disinclination, 
as I may call it, to pity ; for though they 
are not, like Heaven, ready to receive a 
penitent sinner, yet a continued repentance 
will at length obtain mercy even with the 
world. This you may be assured of, Mrs. 
Waters, that whenever I find you are sin- 
cere in such good intentions, you shall 
want no assistance in my power to make 
them efi'ectual.' 

Mrs. Waters fell now upon her knees 
before him, and in a flood of tears, made 
him many most passionate acknowledg- 
ments of his goodness, which, as she truly 
said, savoured more of the divine than hu- 
man nature. 

Allworthy raised her up, and spoke in 
the most tendiT manner, making use of 
every expression which his invention could 
suggest to comfort her, when he was in- 
terrupted by the arrival of Mr. Dowling ; 
who, upon his first entrance, seeing Mrs. 
Waters, started, and appeared in some 
confusion ; from which he soon recovered 
himself as well as he could, and then said, 
he was in utmost haste to attend counsel 
at Mr. Western's lodgings ; but, however, 
thought it his duty to call and acquaint 
him with the opinion of counsel, ujwn the 
case which he had hefore told him, which 
was, that the conversion of the moneys in 
that case, could not be questioned in a 
criminal cause ; but that an action of tro- 
ver mi^ht be brought, and if it appeared 
to the jury to be the moneys of plaintiff, 
that plaintiff would recover a verdict for 
the value. 

Allworthy, without making any answer 
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to this, bolted the door, and then, advanc* 
ing ^vitll a stern look to Dowling, he said, 
* Whatever be your haste, sir, I must first 
receive an answer to some questions. Do 
you know this lady?' — *That lady, sir!* 
answered Dowling, with great hesitation. 
Allworthy then, with the most solemn 
voice, said, * Look you, Mr. Dowling, as 
you value my favour, or your continuance 
a moment longer in my service, do not 
hesitate nor prevaricate ; but answer faith- 
fully and truly to every question I ask. 
Do you know this lady ?' — * Yes, sir,' said 
Dowling, *I have seen the lady.' — * Where, 
sir ?' — * At her own lodffings.' — * Upon 
what business did you go thither, sir ; and 
who sent you ?' — * I went, sir, to inquire, 
sir, about Mr. Jones.' — * And who sent 
you to inquire about him?' — * Who, sir? 
why, sir, Mr. Blifil sent me.' — * And what 
did you say to the lady concerning that 
matter?' — *Nay, sir, it is impissible to re- 
collect every word.' — *Will vou please^ 
madam, to absist the gentleman s memory ? 
— * He told me, sir,' said Mrs. Waters, 
' that if Mr. Jones had murdered my lius- 
band, I should be assisted by any money I 
wanted to carry on the prosecution, by a 
very worthy gentleman, who was well ap- 
prised what a villain I had to deal with. 
These, I can safely swear, were the very 
words he spoke.' 

' Were these the words, sir,' said All- 
worthy. *I cannot charge my memory 
exactly,' cries Dowling ; * but I believe I 
did speak to that purpose.' — * And did Mr. 
Blifil order you to say so ?' — * I am sure, 
sir, I should not have gone on my own 
accord, nor have willingly exceeded my 
authority in matters of tliis kind. If I said 
so, I must have so understood Mr. Blifil's 
instructions.' — 'Look you, Mr. Dowling,' 
said Allworthy ; ' I promise you, before 
this lady, that whatever you have done in 
this affair by Mr. Blifil's order, I will for- 
give, provided you now tell me strictly the 
truth; for I believe what you say, that 
you would not liave acted of your own 
accord, and without authority in this mat- 
ter. Mr. Blifil tlien likewise sent you to 
examine the two fellows at Aldersgate ?' — • 
*He did, sir.' — * Well, and what instruc- 
tions did he then give you ? Recollect as 
well as you can; and tell me, as near as 
possible, the very words he used.' — * Why, 
sir, Mr. Blifil sent me to find out the per- 
sons who were eye-witnesses of this figlii. 
He said, he feared they might be tampered 
with by Mr. Jones, or some of his friends. 
He said, blood required blood; and that 
not only all who concealed a murderer, but 
those who omitted any thing in their power 
to brincr him to justice, were sharers in his 
guilt. He said, he found you was very 
desirous of having the villain brouajvt tA 
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justice, though it was not proper you should 
appear in it. — * He did so r' said Alhvorthv. 



that your worship, partly out of friendship 
to Mr. Jones, and partly out of reijard to 






I es, sir,* cries Dowlinir ; * I should not, I your sister, would never have it mentioned; 
am sure, have proceeded such lenirtiis for nnii did intend to conceal it from the world: 



the sake of any other person hvlujr hut 
your worship.' — * What lenirths, sir r' sjiid 
Allworthy. * Nay, sir,' cn<-s Dowlinjjr, *1 
woulil not have your worship think I would, 



and, tlierefore, sir, if you had not men- 
tioned it to luc first, I am certain I should 
nt'vrr have thoutrht it belonged to me to 
say any thing of tlie matter, either to your 



on any account, lie guilty ol'suliornation ol* worshij) or any other i)erson.* 



perjury ; hut there are two ways of deli- 
verini; evidence. I told them, therelbre, 
that if any oHers sliould be made them on 
the other side, they should refuse them; 
and tliat tliev mijjht Iw assured thev should 
lose nothing hy being honest men, and 
telhng the truth. 1 said, Ave were told 
that ^Ir. Jones had assaulted the gentle- 
man first, and that, if that wa^ the truth, 
they should declare !t ; and I did irive them 
some hints, that they should be no losers.' 
— *1 think you went kngths, imlet'd,' cries 
Allworthv. *Nav, sir,' answered Dowliuij, 
*I am sure 1 did noi desire them to tell an 
untruth ; nor should I have said what 1 did, 
unless it had U^en to oblige you.* — * You 
would not have thouirht, 1 believe,' savs 
Allworthy, Mohave obligt^d me, had you 
known that this Mr. Jones was my own 
nephew.* — * I am sure, sir,' answered lie, 

* it did not become me to take any notice 
of what I thought vou desired to conceal.* 
— *How!' cries Allworthv, *and did vou 
know it, thenr' — *Nay., sir, answered Doav- 
ling, * if your worship bids me speak the 
truth, I am sure 1 shall do it. Indeed, sir, 
I did know it ; for they Averc almost the 
last words which Madam Blifil ever sj)oke, 
which she mentioned to me as I stood 
alone by her bed-side, when she delivered 
me the letter I brouiiht your worship from 
her.' — *What letter?' cries Allworthy. — 

* The letter,sir,' answered Dowlinir, 'which 
I brought from Salisbury, and Avhich I de- 
livered into the hands of Mr. Blifil.' — '0 
HeaA^ens!' cries Allworthv. *Well, and 
what were the Avords? What did my sister 
say to you r' — ' She took me by the liand,' 
answered he, ' and as she delivered me the 
letter, said, "I scarce knoAv Avhal I have 
written. Tell my brother, Mr. Jones is his 
nephew — He is my son — Bless him !" says 
she, and then fell backward, as if dying 
away. I presently called in the people, and 
she never spoke more to me, and died 
within a few minutes artcrAvards.' All- 
worthy stood a minute silent, Ufting up his 
eyes; and then turning to DoAA'ling, said, 

* How came you, sir, not to deliver me this 
message ?' — ' Your Avorship,' ansAvered he, 
*mu8t remember that you was, at that 
time, ill in Led; and l>eing in a violent 
hurry, as, indeed, I always am, I delivered 
the letter and message to Mr. Blifil, who 
wld me he would carTV them both to vou. 



We have remarked someAvhere already, 
that it is possible ibr a man to conA'ey a 
lie in the AA'ords of truth : this Avas the case 
at present : for Blifil liad, in fact, tuid 
DoAA'ling Avhat he noAV related ; but had 
not imi:M)sed u{Km him, nor, indeed, had 
imagined he AA^as able si> to do. In reality, 
the pn>mises Avhich Blifil had made lo 
DoAvline, Avere the motiA'cs Avhich had in- 
duced hun to secrecv ; and as he now vtrv 
plainly saAv Blifil AA'ould not be able to keep 
them, he thought profX-T noAV lo make tl.-is 
confession, which the promises of fi)rgi\e- 
ness, joined to the threats, the voice, the 
looks, of Allworthy, and the discoveries 
he had made before, extorted from liim, 
Avho was, besides, taken unawares, and 
had no time to ccmsider of evasions. 

Allworthy appeared well satisfied A^lh 
this relation ; and having enjoined on Dow- 
ling strict silence as to Avhat had passed, 
conducted that gt^ntleman himself to the 
door, lest he should see Blifil, Avho was re- 
turned to his chamber, Avhere he exulted 
in the tliou^rhts of this last deceit on his 
uncle, and little suspected Avhat iiad siuce 
passed beloAV stairs. 

As AllAA'orthv AA-as returning to his room, 
he met Mrs. Miller in the entry, Ai'ho, Avitii 
a face all pale and fidl of terror, said to 
him, * ! sir, I find this Avicked Avoman 
hath been Avith vou, and vou know all; 
yet do not on this account abandon the 
poor young man. Consider, sir, he Avas 
ignorant it AA'as his oAvn mother ; and the 
(fiscoA'ery itself Avill most probably break 
his heart, Avithout your unkindness.' 

' Madam,' says AllAAorthy, ' I am under 
such an astonishment at what I haA'e heard, 
that I am reallv unable to satisfy vou ; but 
come Avith me into my rotmi. Indeed, Mrs. 
Miller, 1 have made surprising discoveries, 
and you shall soon knoA\' them.' 

The poor AA'oman folloAved liim trem- 
bling; and noAV Alhvorthy going up to 
Mrs. Waters, took her by the hand, and 
then turniuir lo Mrs. Miller, said, *Whai 
reward shall I bestow upon this gentle- 
woman, for the services she hath done roe? 
O ! Mrs. Miller, you haA'e a thousand times 
heard me call the young man to whom vou 
are so faithful a friend, my son. Little did 
I then think he was, indeed, related to me 
at all. Your friend, madam, is my ne- 
pheAV : he is the brother of that AA'icked 



which he hath since to\d me \ve d\d, ^Ltvdixvv^i \\V>\d\ I have so long nourished in 
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my bosom. She will herself tell you the 
whole story, and how the youth came to 
pass for her son. Indeed, Mrs. Miller, I 
am ctmvinced that he hath been wroui^d, 
and that I have been abused ; abused by 
one whom you too justly suspected of l>eing 
a villain. He is, in truth, the worst of vil- 
lains.' 

The joy which Mrs. Miller now felt, be- 
reft her of the power of speech, and might, 
perliaps, liave deprived her of her senses, 
if not of life, had not a friendly shower of 
tears come seasonably to her relief. At 
length, recovering so far from her transport 
as to be able to speak, she cried, * And is 
my dear Mr. Jones, then, your nephew, sir? 
and not the son of this ladv ? And are 
your eyes opened to him at last? And 
shall I live to see him as happy as he de- 
serves ?' — * He certainly is my nephew,' 
says Allworthy, * and I hope all the rest.* 
— * And is this dear good woman, the per- 
son,' cries she, * to whom all this discovery 
U owing?' — * She is, indeed,' says Allwor- 
thy. * Why, then,' cried Mrs. Miller, upon 
her knees, * may Heaven shower down its 
choicest blessings upon her head, and for 
this one good action forgive her all her 
sins, be they never so many.' 

Mrs. Waters then informed them, that 
she believed Jones would very shortly be 
released ; for that the surgeon was gone, 
in company with a nobleman, to the justice 
who committed him, in order to certify 
that Mr. Fitzpatrick was out of all manner 
of danger, and to procure the prisoner his 
Uberty. 

Allworthy said, he should be glad to find 
his nephew there at his return liome ; but 
that he was then obliged to go on some 
business of consequence. He then called 
to a servant to fetch him a chair, and pre- 
sently left the two ladies together. 

Mr. Blifil, hearing the chair ordered, 
came down stairs to attend upon his uncle; 
for he never was deficient in such acts of 
duty. He asked his uncle if he was going 
out ; which Ls a civil way of asking a man 
whither he is going : to which the other 
making no answer, he again desired to 
know when he would be pleased to return ? 
Allworthy made no answer to this neither, 
till he was just going into his chair, and 
then turning about, he said, * Harkee, sir, 
do you find out, before my return, the let- 
ter which your mother sent me on her 
death-bed.' Allworthy then departed, and 
left Blifil in a situation to be envied only by 
a man who is just going to be hanged. 



CHAPTER IX. 

•9 further continuatiofL 

Allworthy took an opportunity, whilst 
he was in the chair, of reading the letter 
from Jones to Sophia, which Western de- 
livered him ; and there were some expres- 
sions in it concerning himself, which drew 
tears from his eyes. At length he arrived 
at Mr Western's, and was introduced to 
Sophia. 

When the first ceremonies were passed, 
and the gentleman and lady had taken 
tlieir chairs, a silence of some minutes en- 
sued; during which the latter, who had 
been prepared lor the visit by her father, 
sat plavinsr until her fan, and had every 
mark of confusion both in her countenance 
and behaviour. At lensrth Allworthv, who 
was himself a little disconcerted, began 
thus: 'I am atraid. Miss W^estern, my 
family hath been the occasion of giving 
you some uneasiness; to which, I fear,l 
have innocently become more instrumental 
than I intended. Be assured, madam, had 
I at first known how disagreeable the pro- 
posals had been, I should not have suffered 
you to have been so long persecuted. I 
hope, therefore, you will not think the de- 
sign of this visit is to trouble you witli any 
further solicitations of that kind, but en- 
tirely to relieve you from them.' 

* Sir,' said Sophia, witli a little modest 
hesitation, ' this behaviour is most kind and 
generous, and such as I could expect only 
from Mr. Allworthy ; but as you have been 
so kind to mention this matter, you will 
pardon me for saying, it hath, indeed, given 
me great uneasiness, and hath been the 
occasion of mv suffering much cruel treat- 
ment from a father who was, till that un- 
happy affair, the tenderest and fondest of 
all parents. I am convinced, sir, you are 
too good and generous to resent my refusal 
of your nephew. Our inclinations are not 
in our own power ; and whatever may be 
his merit, I cannot force them in his favour.' 
— * I assure you, most amiable young lady,' 
said Allworthy, ' I am capable of no such 
resentment, had the person been my own 
son, and had I entertained the highest es- 
teem for him. For you say truly, madam, 
we cannot force our inclinations, much less 
can tliey be directed by another.' — *0h! 
sir,' answered Sophia, * every word you 
speak proves you to deserve that good, 
that great, that benevolent charactcT the 
whole world allows you. I assure you, sir, 
nothing less than the certain prospect of 
future misery could have made me resist 
the commands of my father.' — * I sincerely 
believe you, madam,' replied Allworthy; 
*and I heartily congratulate you on your 
prudent f«)re8ight, since by so justifiable a re- 
sistance you have avoided misery indeed I' 
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< You speak now, Mr. Allworthy,' cries 
she * with a delicacy which few men are 
capable of feeling ; but surely, in my opi- 
nion, to lead our lives with one to whom 
we are indiiferent, must be a state of 
wretchedness. — Perhaps tliat wretchedness 
would be even increased by a sense of the 
merits of an object to whom we cannot 

S've our aflections. If I had married Mr. 
lifil * * Pardon my interrupting you, 

madam,' answered Allworthy, * but I can- 
not bear the supposition. Believe me. 
Miss Western, I rejoice from my heart, I 
rejoice in your escape. I have discovered 
the wretch, lor whom you have suffered 
all this cruel violence from your father, to 
be a villain.* — * How, sir !' cries Sophia, 
* you must believe this surprises me.' — * It 
hath surprised me, madam,' answered All- 
worthy, ' and so it will the world : but I 
have acquainted you with the real truth.' 
— * Notliing but truth,' says Sopliia, * can, 
I am convinced, come from tlie lips of Mr. 
Allworthy. Yet, sir, such sudaen, such 
unexpected news — Discovered, you say — 
may villa ny be ever so !' — * You will soon 
enough hear the story,' cries Allworthy; 
' at present, let us not mention so detested 
a name. I have another matter of a very 
serious nature to propose. O ! Miss Wes- 
tern, I know your vast wortli, nor can I so 
easily part with the ambition of being 
allied to it. I have a near relation, madam, 
a young man whose character is, I am con- 
vinced, the very opposite to that of this 
wretch, and whose fortune I will make 
equal to what his was to have been. Could 
I, madam, hope you would admit a visit 
from him ?' aophia, aAer a minute's si- 
lence, answered, * I will deal with tlie ut- 
most sincerity with Mr. Allworthy. His 
character, and the obligation I have just 
received from him, demand it. I have de- 
termined at present to listen to no such 
proposals from any person. My only de- 
sire is to be restored to the affection of my 
father, and to be again the mistress of his 
family. This, sir, 1 hope to owe to your 
good offices. Let me beseech you, let me 
conjure you, by all the goodness which I, 
and all who know you, have experienced ; 
do not, the very moment when you have 
released me fn)m one persecution, do not 
en^ge me in another as miserable and as 
fruitless.' — * Indeed, Miss W^estern,' re- 
plied Allworthy, * I am capable of no such 
conduct ; and if this be your resolution, he 
must submit to the disappointment, what- 
ever torments he may suffer under it.' — * I 
must smile now, Mr. Allworthy,' answered 
Sophia, *when you mention tiie torments 
of a man whom I do not know, and who 
can consequently have so little acquaints 
ance with me.' — ' Pardon me, dear young 



afraid he hath had too much acquaintance 
for the repose of his future days ; since, if 
ever man was capable of a sincere, violent, 
and noble passion, such, I am convinced, ii 
mv unhappy nephew's for Miss Western.' 

* A nephew of your's, Mr. Allworthy !' an- 
swered Sophia. * It is surely strange I 
never heard of him before.' — 'Indeed! ma- 
dam,' cries Allworthy, * it is only the cir- 
cumstance of his being my nephew to which 
you are a stranger, and which till this day 
was a secret to me. Mr. Jones, who has 
long loved you, he ! he is my nephew ! — 

* Mr. Jones your nephew, sir !' cries So- 
phia ; * can it be possible ?' — * He is, indeed, 
madam,' answered Allworthy ; * he is ray 
own sister's son — as such I shall always 
own him ; nor am I ashamed to own him. 
I am much more ashamed of my past be- 
haviour to him ; but I was as ignorant of 
liis merit as of his birth. Inaeed, Mtn 
Western, I have used him cruelly — Indeed 
I have.' Here the good man wiped lus 
eyes, and af\er a short pause proceeded— 
' 1 never shall be able to reward him for ha 
sufferings without your assistance. Be- 
lieve me, most amiable young lady, I must 
have a great esteem of that offering which 
I make to your worth. I know he hath 
been guilty of faults; but there is great 
goodness of heart at the bottom. Brieve 
me, madam, there is ' Here he stop- 
ped, seeming to expect an answer, which 
lie presently received from Sophia, after 
she had a little recovered herself from the 
hurry of spirits into which so strange and 
sudden information had thrown her: 4 
sincerely wish you joy, sir, of a discovery 
in which you seem to have such satisfac- 
tion. I doubt not but you will have all 
the comfort you can promise yourself from 
it. The young gentleman hath certainly 
a thousand good qualities, which makes it 
impossible he should not behave well to 
such an uncle.' 

' I hope, madam,' said Allworthy, * he 
hath those good qualities which must make 
him a good husband. He must, I am sure, 
be of all men the most abandoned, if a lady 
of your merit should condescend — ' ' You 
must pardon me, Mr. Allworthy,' answered 
Sophia ; ' I cannot listen to a proposal of 
this kind. Mr. Jones, I am convinced, 
hath much merit; but I shall never re- 
ceive Mr. Jones as one who is to be my 
husband — ^Upon my honour I never will' 
— ' Pardon me, madam,' cries Allworthy, 
' if I am a little surprised, ai\er what I have 
heard from Mr. Western. I hope the un- 
happy young man hath done nothing to 
forfeit your good opinion, if he had ever 
the honour to enjoy it. Perhaps he may 
have been misrepresented to you, as he 
was to me. The same villany may have 
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derer, I assure you, as he hath been called.' 
— *Mr. AUworthy,' answered Sophia, *I 
have told you my resolution. I wonder 
not at what my lather hath told you ; but 
whatever his apprehensions or fears have 
been, if I know my heart, I have given no 
occasion for them ; since it hath always 
Wen a fixed principle with me, never to 
have married without his consent. This 
is, I think, the duty of a child to a parent ; 
and this, I hope, nothing could ever have 
prevailed with me to swerve from. I do 
not indeed conceive, that the authority of 
any parent can oblige us to mariry in direct 
opposition to our inclinations. To avoid a 
force of this kind, which I had reason to 
suspect, I lef\ my father's house, and sought 
protection elsewhere. This is the tnith of 
my story ; and if the world, or my father, 
carry my intentions any farther, my own 
conscience will acquit me.' — * I hear you, 
Miss Western,' cries AUworthy, * with ad- 
miration. I admire the justness of your 
sentiments; but surely there is more in 
this. I am cautious of offending vou, 

roung lady ; but am I to look on all which 
have hitherto heard or seen as a dream 
only? And have you suffered so much 
cruelty from your father on the account of 
a man to whom you have been always ab- 
solutely indiflerent?' — *I beg, Mr. AUwor- 
thy,' answered iSophia, * you will not insist 
on my reasons — Yes, I have suffered in- 
deed ; I will not, Mr. AUworthy, conceal — 
I will be very sincere with you — I own I 
had a great opinion of Mr. Jones — I l)e- 
lieve — I know I have suffered for my opi- 
nion. — I have been treated cruelly by my 
aunt^ as well as by my father; but that is 
now past. I beg I may not be farther 

{)ressed ; for whatever hath been, my res«v 
ution is now fixed. Your nephew, sir, 
hath many virtues — he hath great virtues, 
Mr. AUworthy. I question not but he 
will do you honour in the world, and make 
you happy.' — ' I wish I could make him so, 
madam, replied AUworthy; but that I am 
convinced is only in your power. It is 
that conviction which hath made me so 
earnest a solicitor in his favour.' — * You 
arc deceived, in(l«?ed,sir; you are deceived,' 
said Sophia. * I hope not by him — it is 
sufficient to have deceived me. Mr. All- 
worthy, I must insist on being pressed no 
farther on this subject. I should be sorry 
— nay, I will not injure him in your favour. 
I wish Mr. Jones very well. I sincerely 
wish him well ; and I repeat it again to 
you, whatever demerit he may have to 
me, I am certain he hath many good quali- 
ties. I do not disown my former thoughts, 
but nothing can ever recall them. At 
present there is not a man upon earth 
whom I would more resolutely reject than | 



Mr. Jones; nor would the addresses of 
Mr. Blifil himself be less agreeable to me.' 
Western had been long impatient for 
the event of this conference, and was just 
now arrived at the door to listen ; when 
having heard the last sentiments of his 
daughter's heart, he lost all temper, and, 
bursting open the door in a rage, cried out, 
' It is a lie. It is a d — n'd Tie. It is al^ 
owing to that d — n'd rascal, Jones ; and it 
she could get at un, she'd ha' un any hour 
of the day.' Here AUworthy interposed, 
and addressing himself to tiie squire with 
some anger in his look, he said, ' Mr. Wes- 
tern you have not kept your word with 
me. You promised to abstain from all 
violence.' — *Why, so I did,' cries Wes- 
tern, ^ as long as it was possible ; but to 
hear a wench telling such confounded lies. 
Zounds ! doth she think if she can make 
vools of other volk, she make one of me ? 
No, no, I know her better than thee dost.' 
— * I am sorry to tell you, sir,' answered 
AUworthy, * it doth not appear, by your 
behaviour to this young lady, that you 
know her at all. I ask pardon for what I 
say ; but I think our intimacy, your own 
desires, and the occasion, justify me. She 
is your daughter, Mr. Western, and I think 
she doth honour to your name. If I was 
capable of envy, I should sooner envy you 
on this account, than any other man what- 
ever.' — ' Od-rabbit it,' cries the squire, * I 
wish she was thine, witii all my heart — 
wouldst soon be glad to be rid of* the trou- 
ble o' her.' — * Indeed, my good friend,' an- 
swered AUworthy, *you yourself are the 
cause of all the trouble you complain of. 
Place that confidence; in the young lady 
which she so well deserves, and I am cer- 
tain you will be the happiest father on 
earth.' — *I confidence in her!' cries the 
squire; *'SbU>od! what confidence can I 

Elace in her, when she won't do as I would 
a' her ? Let her gi but her consent to 
marry as I would ha^ her, and I'll place as 
much confidence in her as wouldst ha' me.' 
— * You have no right, neighbour,' an- 
swered AUworthy, * to insist on any such 
consent. A negative voice your daughter 
aUows you, and God and Nature nave 
thought proper to allow you no more.' — 
* A negative voice !' cries the squire. *Ay ! 
ay ! I'll show you what a negative voice I 
ha' — Go along, go into your chamber, go, 
you stubborn — * Indeed, Mr. Western,' 
said AUworthy ; * indeed you use her cru- 
elly — I cannot bear to see this — You shall, 
vou must behave to her in a kinder man- 
ner. She deserves the host of treatment.' 
— * Yes, yes,' said the squire ; * I know 
what she deserves : now^ she's gone I'll show 
you what she deserves. See here, sir; here 
18 a letter from my cousin, my Lady Bel- 
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laston, in which she is so kind to gi me to 
understand, that the fellow is got out of 
prison again ; and here she advises me to 
take all the care I can o' the wench. Od- 
zookers ! neighbour Allworthy, you don*t 
know what it is to govern a daughter.' 

The squire endetf his speech with some 
compliments to his own sagacity ; and then 
Allworthy, after a formal preface, acquaint- 
ed him with the whole discoverjir which he 
had made concerning Jones, with his an- 
ger to Blifil, and with every particular 
which had been disclosed to the reader in 
the preceding chapters. 

Men over-violent in their dispositions 
are, for the most part as changeable in 
them. No S(X)ner, then, was Western in- 
formed of Mr. Allworthy's intention to 
make Jones his heir, than he joined heartily 
with the uncle in every commendation of 
tlie nephew, and became as eager lor her 
marria^ with Jones, as he had before been 
to couijle her to Blifil. 

Here Mr. Allworthy was again forced to 
interpose, and to relate what had passed 
between him and Sophia, at which he tes- 
tified great surprise. 

The 6(iuire was silent a moment, and 
looked wild with astonishment at this ac- 
count. At last he cried out, * Why, what 
can be the meaning of this, neighbour All- 
worthy ? Vond o' un she was, that Til be 
sworn to. Od-zookers ! I have hit o't. As 
sure as a gun, I have hit o' the very right 
o't. It's all along o' zister. The girl 
hath got a hankering after this son of 
a whore of a lord. 1 vound 'em together 
at my cousin, my Lady Bellaston*s. He 
hath turned the head o* her, that's certain : 
but d — n me if he shall ha' her — I'll ha' no 
lords nor courtiers in my vamily.' 

Allworthy now made a long speech, in 
which he repeated his resolution to avoid 
all violent measures, and very earnestly 
recommended gentle methods to Mr. Wes- 
tern, as those Dy which he might be as- 
sured of succeeding best with his dauj^hter. 
He then took his leave, and returned back 
to Mrs. Miller, but was forced to comply 
with the earnest entreaties of the squire, 
in pn)mising to bring Mr. Jones to visit 
him that afternoon, that he might, as he 
said, *make all matters up \s*ith the young 
gentleman.' At Mr. Allworthy's depar- 
ture. Western promised to follow his ad- 
vice, in his behaviour to Sophia, saying, 
* I don't know how 'tis, but d — n me, All- 
worthy, if you don't make me always do 
just as you please ; and yet I have as good 
an estate as you, and am in the commission 
of the peace as well as yourselll' 
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CHAPTER X. 

Whtrem the history Ugins to draw Ummrdt • 

ccnduMian, 

W^HKir Alh^orthy returned to hi« VA^ 
ings, he heard Mr. Jones was just arrivwl 
before him. He hurried therefore instantly 
into an empty chamber, whither he orderea 
Mr. Jones to" be brought to him alone. 

It is impossible to conceive a more tender 
or moving scene, than the meeting bet weea 
the uncle and nephew, (for Mrs. Watem, 
as the reader may well snppose, had at lier 
last visit discovered to him tlie secret of his 
birth.) The first agonies of joy which 
were felt on both sides are, imleed, beyond 
my power to describe : I shall not, tnere- 
fore, attempt it. After Allworthy had 
raised Jones from his feet, where he had 

f>rostrated himself, and received him into 
lis arms, *0, my child!' he cried, *how 
have I been to blame! how have I injured 
vou ! What amends can 1 ever make vou 

« 

for those unkind, tJiose unjust suspicions, 
which I have entertained ; and for all the 
sufferings they have occasioned to you r'— 
* Am I not now made amends ?' cries Jones : 
' Would not my sufierings, if they had been 
ten times greater, have been now ridily 
repaid ? O, my dear uncle! this goodnes), 
this tenderness, overjwwers, unmans, de- 
stroys me. I cannot bear the transports, 
which flow so fast upon me. To be again 
restored to your presence, to your favour; 
to be once more thus kindly received by my 
great, my noble, my generous benefactor—' 
'Indeed, child,' cries Allworthy, 'I have 

used you cruelly.' He then explained 

to him all the treachery of Blifil, ana again 
rej>eated expressions of the utmost concern, 
for having been induced by tliat treacheiy 
to use him so ill. *0, talk not so!' an- 
swered Jones ; ' indeed, sir, you have used 
me nobly. The wisest man might be de- 
ceived as vou were ; and under such a de- 
ception, the best must have acted just as 
you did. Your goodness displayed itself 
in the midst of your anger, just as it then 
seemed. I owe every thing to that good- 
ness of which I have been most unwwthv. 

• 

Do not put me on self-accusation, by carry- 
ing your generous sentiments too tar. Alas! 
sir, I have not been punished more than I 
have deserved; and it shall be the whole 
business of my future life to deserve tliat 
happiness you now bestow on me ; for be- 
lieve me, my dear uncle, my punishment 
hath not been thrown away upon me: 
though I have been a great, I am not a 
hardened sinner; I thank Heaven, I have 
had time to reflect on my past life, where, 
though I cannot charge myself with any 
gross villany, yet I can discern follies and 
\\cxi^ more than enow to repent aiuf to be 
«5t\s«sift^^^\ Kv^vsa '^Wicv V\&ve been at- 
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tended with dreadful consequences to my- 
self, and have brought me to the brink of 
destruction.' — *I am rejoiced, my dear 
child,' answered Allworthv, * to liear you 
talk thus sensiblv ; tor as 1 am convincerl 
hypocrisy, (ijood Heaven ! how liave I 
been imposed on by it in other !) w.is never 
amon^ your faults; so I can readily be- 
lieve ail you say. 

' You now see, Tom, to what dans^ers 

imprudence alone may subject virtue, (for 

» virtue, I am now convinced, you love in a 

freat de<rree.) Prudence is indtnid the 
utv wliich we owe to ourselves : and -if 
we will be so much our own enemies as to 
neglect it, we are not to wonder if the world 
is deficient in dischar^inn^ their duty to us ; 
for when a man lays the tbundatitm of his 
own ruin, others will, I am afraid, be too 
apt to build upon it. Vou say, however, 
you have seen your errors, and will reform 
them. I firndy Iwlieve you, my dear child ; 
and, therefore, from this moment, you shall 
never be reminded of them by me. Re- 
member them only yourself so far, as for 
the future to teach you the lietter to avoid 
them ; but still remember, for vour com- 
fort, that there is this n^reat diflerence be- 
tween those faults which candour may 
construe into imprudence, and those which 
can be deduced from villany only. The 
former, perhaps, are even more apt to sub- 
ject a man to ruin ; but if lie reform, his 
character will, at lenij^th, be totally re- 
trieved ; the world, though not inmiediate- 
iy, will, in time, be reconciled to him; and 
he may rellect, not without some mixture 
of pleasure, on the dan*^ers he hath escaped; 
but villanv, mv bov, when once discovered, 
is irretrievable ; the stains which this leaves 
behind, no time will wash away. The 
censures of mankind will pursue the wretch, 
their scorn will abash him in public ; and 
if shame drives him into retirement, he 
will tri} to it with all those terrors with 
which a weary child, who is afraid of holn 
jToblins. retreats from company to iifo to 
l)ed alone. Here his nuirdered conscience 
will haunt him. Repose, like a false friend, 
will lly from him. Wherever lie turns his 
eyes, horror presents itself; if he looks 
backward, unavailable repentance treads 
on his heels ; if forward, incurable despair 
stares him in the f ice ; till, like a c«m- 
demned prisoner eonlined in a duni^on, 
he deti^ts his present condition, and yet 
dreads the consequence of that hour which 
is to relieve him from it. Comfort vour- 

ft. 

self, I sav, mv child, that this is not vour 
case ; and rejoice, with thankfulness to 
him who hath suffered vou to see vour 
errors, before they have broufi^ht on you 
that destruction, to which a persistance in 
even tliose errors must have led you. You 
have deserted them ; and the prospect now 



before you is such, that happiness seems 
in your power.' At these words Jones 
fetched a deep sigh; upon which, when 
Allworthy remonstrated, he said, * Sir, I 
will conceal nothing from you : I fear there 
is one consequence of my vices I shall never 
be able to retrieve. O, my dear uncle ! I 
have lost a treasure.' — * You ne«:d say no 
more,' answered Allworthy ; * I will be ex- 
plicit with you ; I know what you lament; 
I have seen tlie young lady, and have dis- 
coursed with her concerning you. This I 
nnist insist on, as an earnest of your sin- 
cerity in all you have said, and of the stead- 
iiistness of your resolution, that you obey 
me in one instance — To abide entirely by 
the determination of the young lady, whe- 
ther it shall be in your favour, or no. She 
hath already suflered enough from solici- 
tations which I hate to thinlc of; slie shall 
owe no further constraint to mv family : 
I know her latlier will Ix? as ready to tor- 
ment her now on your account, as he 
hath formerly been on another's; but I 
am determined she shall suffer no more 
confinement, no more violence, no more 
uneasy hours.' — * O, mv dear uncle !' an- 
swered Jones, * lay, I Wseech you, some 
conmiand on me, in which I shall have 
some merit in obedience. Believe me, sir, 
the only instance in wliich I could disobey 
you, would he to ffive an uneasy moment 
to my Sophia. No, sir, iff am so misera- 
ble to have incurred her displeasure beyond 
all hop<»s of forgiveness, that alone, with 
the dreadful reflection of causing her mise- 
ry, will be sufficient to overpower me. 
To call Soi)hia mine is the greatest, and 
now the only additi(mal blessing which 
Heaven can bestow ; but it is a blessinj 
which I must owe to her alone.' — * I will 
not flatter you, child,' cries Allworthy ; * I 
fear your case is desperate : I never saw 
stronger marks of an unalterable resolution 
in any person, than appt?ared in her vehe- 
ment declarations against receiving your 
a<ldresses; for which, perhaps, you can 
account better than myself.' — * Oh, sir ! I 
can account too well,' answered Jones ; * I 
have sinned against her beyond all hope of 
pardon ; and, guilty as I am, my guilt un- 
Ibrtunately appears to her in ten times 
blacker than the real colours. O, my dear 
uncle! I find my follies are irretrievable; 
and all your gootlness cannot save me from 
perdition.' A servant now acquainted them, 
that Mr. Western was below stairs; for his 
eagerness to see Jont^ could not wait till 
the afternoon. Ui)on which Jones, whose 
eyes were full of tears, begged his uncle to 
entertain Western a few minutes, till he a 
little recovered himself: to which the good 
man consented ; and having ordered Mr. 
Western to be shown into a parlour, went 
down to him. 
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Mrs. Miller no aooner heard that Jones 
was alone, (for she had not yet seen him 
since his release from prison,) than she 
came eagerly into the room, and advancing 
towards Jones, wished him heartily joy m 
his new-found uncle, and his happy recon- 
ciliation ; adding, ' I wish I could give you 
joy on another account, my dear child ; hut 
any thing so inexorahle I never saw.' 

Jones with some appearance of surprise, 
asked her what she meant. * Why, then,' 
says she, * I have heen with vour young 
lady, and have explained all matters to 
her, as they were told me by my son Night- 
ingale. She can have no longer any doubt 
about the letter ; of that I am certain; fl)r 
I told her my son Nightingale was ready 
to take his oath, if she pleased, that it was 
all his own invention, and the letter of his 
inditing. I told her the very reason of 
sending the letter ought to recommend 
you to her tlie more, as it was all upon her 
account, and a plain proof, that you was 
resolved to quit all your profligacy for the 
future ; that you had never been guilty of 
a single instance of infidelity to her since 
your seeing her in town: I am afraid I 
went too far tliere; but Heaven forgive 
me ! I hope your future behaviour will be 
my justification. I am sure I have said all 
I can ; but all to no purpose. She remains 
inflexible. She says, she had forgiven 
many faults on account of youth ; but ex- 
pressed Hudi detestation of tlie character of 
a lilxTtine, that she absolutely silenced nic. 
I often attempted to excuse you ; but the 
justness of lier accusation flew in my face. 
Upon my lionour she is a lovely woman, 
and one of the sweetest and most sensible 
creatures I ever saw. I could have almost 
kissed her for one expression she made use 
of. It was a sentiment worthy of Seneca, 
or of a bishop. " I once fancied, madam," 
said she, " I had discovered great good- 
ness of heart in Mr. Jones ; and f<)r that I 
own I had a sincere esteem ; but an entire 
profligacy of manners will corrupt the best 
heart in the world ; and all which a g<K)d 
natured libertine can expect, is, that we 
should mix some grains of pity with our 
contempt and abhorrence. She is an 
angelic creature, that is the truth on't.' — 
*0, Mrs. Miller!' answered Jones, *can I 
bear to think I have lost such an angel !' — 
* Lost ! no,' cries Mrs. Miller ; * I hope you 
have not lost her yet. Resolve to leave 
such vicious courses', and you may yet have 
hopes ; nay, if she should remain uiexora- 
ble, there is another young lady, a sweet 
pretty young lady, and a swingeing for- 
tune, who is absolutely dying for love of 
you. I heard of it this very morning, and 
I told it to Miss Western ; nay, I went a 
UtUe beyond the truth agam; \oT\\.o\i\\\eT 



you would refuse her. And here I must 
^ve you a little comfort: when I men- 
tioned tlic young lady's name, who is no 
other than tJie pretty widow Hunt, I 
thought she turned pale ; but when 1 said 
you had refused her, I will be sworn her 
face was all over scarlet in an instant ; and 
these were her very words, "I will not 
deny but tliat I believe he has some afiec- 
tion for me." ' 

Here the conversation was interrupted 
by the arrival of Western, who could no 
longer be kept out of the room even by the 
authority or Allworthy himself; though 
this, as we have of\en seen, had a wonder- 
ful power over him. 

Western immediately went up to Jones, 
crying out, * My old iriend, Tom, I am 
glad to see thee with all my heart, ill 
past must be forgotten. I could not intend 
any affront to thee, because, as Allworthy 
here knows, nay, dost know it thyself, I 
took thee for another person ; and* where 
a body means no harm, what signifies t 
hasty word or two ? One Christian must 
forget and forgive another.' — * I hope, sir,' 
said Jones, * I shall never forget the many 
obligations I have had to you ; but as for 
any offence towards me, I declare I am 
an utter stranger.' — * A't,' says Western; 
*then give me thy fist; a't as heartv an 
honest cock as anv in the kingdom, dome 
along with me ; 1*11 carry thee to thy mis- 
tress this moment.' Here Allworthy inter- 
posed ; and the squire, being unable to 
prevail either with the uncle or nephew, 
was, af\er some litigation, obliged to con- 
stant to delay introducing Jones to Sophia 
till the afternoon ; at which time Allworthy, 
as well in compassion to Jones, as in com- 
pliance with the eager desires of Western, 
was prevailed upon to promise to attend 
at the tea-table. 

The conversation which now ensued 
was pleasant enough; and with which, 
had it hapi)ened earlier in our history, we 
would have entertained our reader ; tut as 
we have now leisure only to attend to what 
is very material, it shall sufRcc to say, that 
matters being entirely adjusted as to the 
afternoon visit, Mr. Western again re- 
turned home. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The hutory drawt ntmnr to a ccnduhim. 

When Mr. Western was departed, Jones 
beffan to inform Mr. Allworthy and Mrs. 
Miller, that his liberty had been procured 
by two noble lords, who, together with 
two surgeons, and a friend of Mr. Night- 
ingale's, had attended the magistrate by 
vjVvom Vse had been committed, and by 
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wounded person was out of all manner of 
danger from his wound, he was discliar^d. 

One only of these lords, he said, he liad 
ever seen before, and that no more than 
once ; but the otlier ha<l c^n»atly surprised 
him, by asking his pardon tor an offence 
he had been ijiiilty of towards him, occa- 
sioned, he said, entirely by his ignorance 
who he was. 

Now the reality of the case, with which 
Jones was not acquainted till afterwards, 
was this : — The lieutx*nant whom Lonl 
Fellamar had employed, according to the 
advice of Lady Beliaston, to press Jones, 
as a vagabond, into the soa-sei^ice, when 
hf came to rejxirt to his lordship the event 
which we have before seen, spoke very la- 
vourablv of the behaviour of Mr. Jones on 
all accounts and stroni2:ly assured that lord, 
that he mutst have mistaken thepei*son, for 
that Jones was certainly a gentleman ; in- 
somuch that his lordship, who was strictly 
a man of honour, and would by no means 
have been i^uilty of an action which the 
world in general would have ctmdemned, 
began to be much concerned for the ad- 
vice which he had taken. 

Within a day or two after this, Lord 
Fellamar happened to dine with the Irish 
peer, who, in a conversation upon the duel, 
acquainted his company with the character 
of Fitzpa trick; to which indeed he did not 
do strict justice, especially in what related 
to liis lady. He said, she was the most 
innocent, the most injured woman alive, 
and that from compassion alone he had 
undertaken her cause. He then declared 
an intention of going the next morning to 
Fitz Patrick's lodgings, in order to prevail 
with him, if possible, to consent to a sepa- 
ration from his wife, who, the peer said, 
was in apprehensions for her life, if she 
should ever return to be under the jwwer 
of her husband. Lord Fellamar agreed to 
go with him, that he might satisfy himself 
more concerning Jones, and the circum- 
stances of the duel ; for he was by^ no 
means easy concerning the part he had 
acted. The moment Tiis lornship gave a 
hint of his readiness to assist in the deli- 
very of the lady, it was eagt'Hy embraced 
by the other nobleman, who depended 
much on the authority of Lord Fellamar, 
as he thought it would greatly contribute 
to awe Fitzpatrick into a compliance ; and 
perhaps he was in the right ; for the poor 
Irishman no sooner saw these noble peers 
had undertaken the Ctiuse of his wife, than 
he submitted, and articles of separation 
were soon drawn up, and signed between 
the parties. 

Fitzpatrick had been so well satisfied by 
Mrs. Waters concerninjj the innocence of 
his wife with Jones at Upton, or perhap"<, 
from some other reasons, was now become 
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80 indifferent to that matter, that he ipoke 
highly in favour of Jones to I^ord Fellamar, 
took all the blame upon himself, and said 
the other had behaved very much like a 
gentleman, and a man of honour; and 
u[)on that lord's further inquiry concern- 
ing Mr. Jones, Fitzpatrick told him, he 
was nephew to a gentleman of very great 
fashion and fortune, which was the account 
liP had just received from Mrs. Waters, 
after her interview with Dowling. 

Lord Fellamar now thought it behooved 
him to do every thing in his power to make 
satisfaction to a gentleman whom he had 
so grossly injured; and, without any con* 
sideraticm of rivalship, (for he had now 
given over all thoughts of Sophia,) deter- 
mined to procure Mr. Jones's liberty, beinff 
satisfied, as well from Fitzpatrick as his 
surgeon, that the wound was not mortal. 
He therefore prevailed with the Irish peer 
to accompany him to the place wnere 
Jones was confined, to whom he behaved 
as we have already related. 

When Allworthy returned to his lod^ 
ings, he immediately carried Jones into hu 
room, and then acquainted him with the 
whole matter, as well what he bad heard 
from Mrs. Waters, as what he had disco- 
vered from Mr. Dowling. 

Jones expressed ^at astonishment and 
no less concern at this account ; but without 
making any comment or observation upon 
it. And now a message was brought from 
Mr. Blifil, desiring to know if his uncle was 
at leisure, that he miglit wait upon him. 
Allwortliy started and turned pale, and 
then, in a more passionate tone tnfln I be- 
lieve he had ever used before, bid the ser- 
vant tell Blifil he knew him not 'Con- 
sider, dear sir,' cries Jones, in a trembling 
voice. * I have considered,' answered All- 
worthy ; * and you yourself^ shall carry my 
message to the villam. No one can carry 
him the sentence of his own niin so pro- 
perly, as the man whose ruin he hath so 
villanously contrived.' — * Pardon me, dear 
sir,' said Jones; 'a moment's reflection 
will, I am sure, convince you of the con- 
trary. W^ hat might perhaps be but justice 
from another tongue, would from mine be 
insult ; and to whom ? my own brother, 
and your nephew. Nor did he use me so 
barbarously. Indeed that would have been 
more inexcusable than any thing he hath 
done. Fortune may tempt men of no very 
bad dispositions to injustice ; but insults 
proceed only from black and rancorous 
minds, and have no temptations to excuse 
them. Let me beseech you, sir, to do no- 
thing by him in the present height of your 
a nger. Consider, my dear uncle, I was not 
myself condemned unheard.' Allworthy 
8t(N)d silent a moment, and then embracing 
Jones, he said^ with l£«x^ ^^kecfii^ ^»»&k 
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his eyes, ' O my child ! to what goodness 
have'l been so lonp Wind !' 

Mrs. Miller entering the room at that 
moment, after a (rentle rap, which was not 
perceived, and secin^i^ Jones in tlie arms of 
nis uncle, the poor woman, in an aponv of 
ioy, fell upon her knees, and burst forth 
mto the most ecstatic thanksj:i\inps to 
Heaven for what had happened. Then 
running to Jones, she emoraccd him ea- 
gerly, crying, *My dearest Iriend, I wish 
you joy a thousand and a thousand tinios 
of this" blessed day.* And next Mr. All- 
worthy himself received the same roni^tu- 
iations. To wljich he answered, * Indeed, 
indeed, Mrs. Miller, I am beyond expres- 
sion happy.' Some few more raptures 
having passed on all sides, Mrs. Miller de- 
sired them both to walk down to dinner in 
the parlour, where she said then? was a 
very happy set of |KM>ple assembled ; beinij 
indeed no other than Mr. Niirhtiiignle and 
his bride, and his cousin Harris with her 
bridegroom. 

AUworthy excused liimself from dining 
with the ctmijiany, saying hi? had ordered 
some little thing for him and his nephew in 
his own apartment ; lor that they had 
much private business to discourse of, but 
could not resist promising the good woman, 
that both he and Jtmes would make part of 
her society at supper. 

Mrs. Miller then asked what was to be 
done with Blifil? 'For indeed,' savs she, 
'I cannot be easy while such a villaui is in 
my house.' AUworthy answered, * He was 
as uneasy as herself on the same account.' 
— * O !' cries she, ' if that be the case, leave 
the matter to me; Til siM)n show him the 
outside of my d<x>rs, I warrant you. Here 
are two or three lusty fellows below stairs.' 
— * There will be no need of any violence,' 
cries AUworthy; *if you will carry him a 
message fn)m me, he will, I am convinced, 
depart of his own acaird.' — * Will I ?' said 
Mrs. Miller ; * I never did any thing in my 
life with a better will.' Here Jones inter- 
fered, and said, *He had considered the 
matter better, and would, if Mr. AUworthy 
pleased, be himself the messenger. I know,' 
says he, * already enough of your pleasure, 
sir, and I beg leave to acquaint him with it 
by ray own words. Let me beseech you, 
sir,' added he, * to reflect on the dreadful 
consequences of driving him to violent and 
sudden despair. Hoiv unfit, alas! is this 
poor man to die in his present situation.' 
This suggestion had not the least eflect on 
Mrs. Miller. She left the nwm, crying, 
* You are too good, Mr. Jones, infinitely 
too good to live in this world.' But it made 
a deeper impression on AUworthy. 'My 
fiood cluldj'said he, ' I am equally astonish- 
ed at the goodness of yoviTncan, «LT\d the 



indeed forbid tliat this wn?tch should be de- 
prived of any means or lime lor repent- 
anre. That would lie a shocking consi- 
deration indeed. Go to him, therefore, and 
use vour t>wn discretion ; vet do not flatter 
him with any hopes of my iorgiveness; 
li)r I shall never fiircive villa ny farther 
than my reli£rit)n obliges me, and that ex- 
trnds not either to our bounty or our con- 
versation.' 

Jones went up to Blififs room, whom he 
found in a situation which mr)ved his pity, 
though it would have raised a less aniialiic 
passion in many bt-holders. He cast him- 
self on his lied, where he lay abaiidoninij 
himself to des])air, and dn>wncd in tears; 
not in such tears as flow Iriun rontririon, 
and wash away guilt Irom niinils whirh 
have l>een seduced or suqirised into it un- 
awares, auainst the Ix-nt of their natural 
dispositions, as will sometimes happen from 
human Irailty, even to the crood ; no, these 
tears were such as the iViLdited thief sheds 
in his cart, and are indeed the etfects of 
that c<mcern which tin' most savaire natures 
are selilom dedeient in iWling (or themselves. 

It would be unpleasant and iciliuus to 
])aint this scene in lull length. Lf;t if suf- 
fice to s;iv, that the U^haviour of Jones 

ft * 

was kind to excess. He (»mitted nothinf^ 
which his invention could supply, to raise 
and comfort the drooping spirits of Blifil, 
iH'lore he comnmnicated to him the rest»lu- 
tion of his uncle, that he must quit the 
house that evening. He oflered to furnish 
him with any money he wanted, assured 
him of his hearty forgiveness of all he had 
done against him, that he would endeavour 
to live with him lierea liter as a brother, and 
would leave nothing unattempted to efltc- 
tuate a reconciliation with his uncle. 

Blifil was at lirst sullen and silent, lia- 
lancing in his mind whether he should yet 
denv all; but fmdin'r at last the evidence 
tot) strong ajT'iinst him, he betook himself 
to c-oiifession. He then asked pardon of 
his biother in the most vehement manner, 
prostrated himself on the ground, and kiss- 
ed his feet ; in short, he was ni»w as re- 
markably mean, as he had been before re- 
markably wicked. 

Jones could not so far check his disdain, 
but that it a little discovered itself in his 
counti^nance at this extreme servility. He 
raised his brother the moment lie could 
Irom the ground, and advised him to bt^ar 
his atflictions more like a man : repeatiniTi 
at the same time, his ])romiscR, tiiat he 
Avould do all in liis power to lessen them ; 
for which Blifil, making many professions 
of his unworthiness, poured Ibrtli a profu- 
sion of thanks ; and then, he having de- 
clared he would immediately depart to an- 
other lodging, Jones returned to his uncle. 
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acquainted Jones with the discovery which 
he had made concerning the 500/. bank- 
notes. * I have,' said he, * already consult- 
ed a lawyer, who tells me, to my great as- 
tonjsiimcnt, that there is no punishment for 
a fraud of this kind. Indeed, when I con- 
sider the black infrralitude of this lellow 
towards you, I think a highwayman, com- 
pared to him, is an innocent person.' 

* Good Heaven !' said Jones, * is it possi- 
ble ? I am shocked beyond measure at this 
news. I thought there was not an honcster 
fellow in the world. The temptation of 
such a sum was too great for him to with- 
stand ; for smaller matters have come safe 
to me through his hand. Indeed, my dear 
uncle, you nmst suffer me to call it weak- 
ness rather than ingratitude ; for I am 
convinced the poor fellow loves me, and 
hath done me some kindnesses, which I can 
never forget ; nay, I believe he hath re- 
pented of this very act ; for it is not above 
a day or two ago, when my affairs seemed 
in the most desperate situation, that he vi- 
sited me in my confinement, and offered 
me any money I wanted. Consider, sir, 
what a temptation to a man who hath 
tasted sucli bitter distress, it must be, to 
have a sum in his possession, which must 
put him and his family beyond any future 
possibility of suffering the like.' 

* Child,' cries Allworthy, *you carry this 
forgiving temper too fjir.* Such mistaken 
mercy is not only weakness, but borders 
on injustice, and is very pernicious to so- 
ciety, as it encouragt?s vice. The disho- 
nesty of this fellow,! might, perhaps, have 
pardoned, but never his ingratitude. And 
give me leave to say, when we suffer any 
temptation to atone for dishonesty itself, we 
are as candid and merciful as we ought to 
be; and so far I confess I have gone; for 
I have often pitied the fate of an Hiirhway- 
man, when I have been on the grand jury ; 
and have more than once applied to the 
judge on the behalf of such as have had 
any mitigating circumstances in their case ; 
but when dishonesty is attended 'with any 
blacker crime, such as cruelty, murder, in- 
gratitude, or the like, compassion and for- 
giveness then become faults. I am con- 
vinced the fellow is a villain, and he shall 
be punished ; at least as iar as I can punish 
him.' 

This was spoke with so stem a voice, 
that Jones did not think proper to make 
any reply ; besides, the hour ai)pointed by 
Mr. Western now drew so near, that he 
had barelv time left to dress liimsetf. Here, 
therefore, ended tlie present dialogue, and 
Jones retired to another room, where Par- 
tridge attended, according to order, with 
his clothes. 

Partridge liad scarce seen his master 
.since the happy discovery. The poor fel- 



low was unable either to contain or express 
his transports. He behaved like one fran- 
tic, and made almost as many mistakes 
while he was dressing Jones, as I have seen 
made by Harlequin m dressing liimself on 
the stage. 

His memory, however, was not in the least 
deficient He recollected now many omens 
and presages of this happy event, some of 
which he liad remarked at the time, but 
many more he now remembered ; nor did 
he omit the dream he had dreamt that 
evening befi)re his meeting with Jones ; 
and concluded with saying, * I always told 
your honour somethin;^ boded in my mind, 
that you would one time or other have it 
in your power to make m}' fortune.' Jones 
assured him that tliis boding should as cer- 
tainly be verified with regard to him, as all 
the other omens had been to himself; which 
did not a little add to all the raptures which 
the poor fellow had already conceived on 
account of his master. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

•Sppnaehing still nearer to the end, 

Jones being now completely dressed, at* 
tended his uncle to Mr. Western's. He 
was, indeed, one of tlie finest figures ever 
beheld, and his person alone would have 
charmed the ^eater part of womanldnd ; 
but we hope it hath already appeared in 
this history, that nature, when she formed 
him, did not totally rely, as she sometimes 
doth, on this merit only, to recommend her 
work. 

Sophia, who, angry as she was, was 
likewise set forth to the best advantage, 
lor which I leave my female readers to ac- 
count, appeared so extremely beautiful, 
that even Allworthy, when he saw her, 
could not forbear whispering Western, 
that he believed she was the finest creature 
in the world. To which Western answered, 
in a whisper overheard by all present, * So 
much the better for Tom ; for d — n me if 
he shan't ha' the tousling her.' Sophia 
was all over scarlet at these words, while 
Tom's countenance was altogether as pale, 
and he was almost ready to sink from his 
chair. 

The tea-table was scarce removed, be» 
fore Western logged Allworthy out of the 
room, telling him ne had business of conse- 
quence to impart, and must speak with, him 
that instant in private, before he for^t it. 

The lovers were now alone ; and it will, 
I question not, appear strange to many 
readers, that those who had so much to 
say to one another when danger and diffi- 
culty attended their conversation, and who 
seemed so eager to rush into ^aeh otii«r*i 
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arms, when so many bars lay in their way, 
now tliat with safety they were at liberty 
to say or do whatever they pleased, should 
both remain for some time silent and mo- 
tionless ; insomuch that a Stranraer of mo- 
derate sagacity might have well concluded, 
they were mutually indifferent ; but so it 
was, however strange it may seem ; both 
* sat with their eyes cast downwards on the 
ground, and for some minutes continued in 
perfect silence. 

Mr. Jones, during this interval, attempted 
once or twice to speak, but was absolutely 
incapable, muttering only, or rather siiirhing 
out some broken words ; when Sophia at 
length, partly out of pity to him, and partly 
to turn the discourse from the subject 
which she knew well enough he was en- 
deavourinii[ to open, said : 

*Sure, sir, you are the most fortunate 
man in the world in this disrx)very.' — * And 
can you reallv, madam, think me so for- 
tunate,' said Jones, sighing, ' while I have 
incurred your displeasure?' — *Nay, sir,' 
says she, 'as to that, you best know 
whether you have deserved it.' — * Indeed, 
madam,' answered he, * you yourself are 
OS well apprised of all my demerits. Mrs. 
Miller hath acquainted you with the whole 
truth. 0, my Sophia ! am I never to hope 
for forgiveness?' — 'I think, Mr. Jones,' 
■aid ahe. * I may almost depend on your 
own justice, and leave it to yourself to pass 
aentence on your own conduct.' — 'Alas! 
madam,' answered he, 'it is mercy, and 
not justice, which I implore at your fiands. 
Justice I know must condemn me. Yet 
not for the letter I sent to Lady Bcllaston. 
Of that I most solemnly declare you have 
had a true account.' He then insisted 
much on the security given him by Night- 
ingale, of a fair pretence for breaking off, 
if^ contrary to their expectations, her lady- 
ship should have accepted his offer; but 
confessed that he had been guilty of a great 
indiscretion, to put such a letter as that 
into her power, * which,' said he, * I have 
dearly paid for, in the effect it has upon 
you.' 

•J do not, I cannot,' says she, 'believe 
otherwise of that letter than you would 
have me. My conduct, I think, shows you 
deariy I do not believe there is much in 
that. And yet, Mr. Jones, have I not 
enough to resent? AHer what passed at 
Upton, so soon to engage in a new amour 
with another woman, while I fancied, and 
you pretended, your heart was bleeding 
for me ? Indeed, you have acted stranfjoly. 
Can I believe the passion you have pro- 
fessed to me to be sincere ?' Or, if I ran, 
what happiness can I assure myself of with 
a man capable of so much inconstancy V — 
'01 fnr Sophia,' cries be, * do noi doubt 
the sincerity of the purest pBL?^s.\ou \\\^V 



ever inflamed a human breast. Think, 
most adorable creature, of my unhappy 
situation, of my despair. Couli I, my So- 
phia, have flattered myself with the 'most 
distant hopes of being ever permitted to 
throw myself at your fret in the manner I do 
now, it would not have been in the power 
of any other woman to have inspired a 
thought which the severest chastity could 
have condemned. Inconstancy to you ! 
Sophia ! if you can have g(X>dnes8 enouch 
to pardon what is p«nst, do not let any criiel 
future apprehensions shut your 'mercy 
against me. No repentance was ever 
more sincere. O ! let it reconcile me to' 
my Heaven in this dear bosom.' — ' Sincere 
repentance, Mr. Jones,' answered she, 
' will obtain the pardon of a sinner ; but it 
is from one who is a perfect judge of tliat 
sincerity. A liuman mind may be imposed 
on ; nor is there any intallible method to 
prevent it. You must expect, ht)wever, 
that if I can be prevailed on by your re- 
pentance to pardon you, I will at Vast in- 
sist on the strongest proof of its sincerity.' 

* Name any pniof in my |)ower,' answer- 
eil Jones, eagerly, * Time,' replied she : 
' time alone, Mr. Jones, can ci>nviDce ire 
that you are a true penitent, and have re- 
solved to abandon these vicious courses, 
which I should dett^t you for, if I imagineil 
you capable of persevering in them.'—' Do 
not imamne it,' cries Jones. ' On mv knees 
I entreat, I implore your confidence, a con- 
fidence which it shall be the business of my 
life to deserve.' — * Let it, then,' said she, 

* be the business of some pari of your life 
to show me you deserve it. I think I have 
been explicit enough in assuring you, that 
when I see you merit my contidence, vou 
will obtain it. AAer what is past, sir, can 
you expect I should take you upon your 
word ?* 

He replied, ' Don't believe me upon my 
word; I have a better security, a pledge 
for my constancy, which it is impossible to 
see and to doubt.' — * What is that r' said 
Sophia, a little surprised. *I will show 
you, my charming angel,' cries Jones, seiz- 
mff her hand, and carrying her to tJie glass. 
' There, behold it there in that lovely 
figure, in that face, that shape, those eyes, 
that mind which shines through those eyes : 
Can the man who shall he in possession of 
these be inconstant ? Inipw^sible! my So- 
phia : they would fix a Dorimant, a Lonl 
Rochester. You could not doubt it, if you 
could see yoursrlf with any eves but vour 
own.' Sophia blushed, and half smiled; 
but forcing again her brow into a froivn — 

* If I am to judge,' said she, * of the future 
by the past, my image will no more remain 
in your heart when I am out of your sight, 
than it will in this glass when f am out of 

xW TOQtcv? — '"'^^ ^^vi^^^by all that's sa- 
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cred, said Jones, * it never was out of my 
heart. The delicacy of your sex cannot 
conceive the prossncss of ours, nor liow 
little one sort of amour has to do with the 
heart.' — *I will never marry a man,* re- 

elied Sophia, very gravely, * who shall not 
am refinement enoutrh to be as incapable 
as I am myself of makin*; such a distinc- 
tion.' — * I will learn it,' safd Jones. ' I have 
learned it already. The first moment of 
hope that my Sophia might be my wife, 
taught it me at once ; and all tlie rest of 
her sex from tliat moment Ixxame as little 
the objects of desire to my sense, as of pas- 
sion to my heart.' — *W*el!,' said Sophia, 
'the proof of this must br from tirnc. i our 
situation, Mr. Jones, is now altered, and I 
assure you I have great satisfaction in the 
alteration. You will now want no opiM)r- 
tunity of being near me, and cimviiiciiig 
me that your mind is altered too.' 

* O ! my angel,' cries Jones, * how shall 
I thank thy goodness? And are you so 
pnood to own, that you have a satisfaction 

m my prosperity ? Believe me, believe 

me, madam, it fs you alone have given a 
relish to that pro«|KTity, sinc^ I owe to it 
the dear hope — O ! my Sophia, let it not be 
a distant one. I will be all obedience to 
your commands. I will not dare to press 
any thing further than you j)ermit me. 
Yet let me entreat you to appomt a short 
trial. ! tell me, when I may expect you 
will be convinced of what is most solemnly 
true.' — *When I have gone voluntarily 
thus far, Mr. Jones,' said she, * I export 
not to be pressed. Nay, I will not.' — * O ! 
do not look so unkindly thus, my Sophia,' 
cries he. * I did not, I dare not press you. 
Yet permit me at least once more to beg 
you would fix the period. O! consider 
the impatience of love !' — * A twelvemonth, 
perhaj>s,' said she. * O ! my Sophia,' cries 
he, * you have named an eternity.' — * Per- 
haps, it may be something sooner,' says 
she: ' I will not be teazed. If your passion 
lor me be what I would have it, I think 
you may now be easy.' — *Easy, Sophia, 
call not such an exulting happiness as mine 
by so cold a name. O! transportingthought! 
am I not assured that the blessed day will 
come, when I shall call you mine; when 
fears shall be no more ; when I shall have 
that dear, that vast, that exquisite, ecstatic 
delight of making my Sophia happy r' — 
* Indeed, sir,' said she, * that day is in your 
ownpower.'— *0! my dear, my divine angel,' 
cried he, * these wonls have made me mad 
with joy. But I must, I will thank those 
dear lips which have so sweetly pronounced 
my bliss.' He then caught her in his 
arms, and kissed her with an ardour he 
had never ventured before. 

At this instant Western, who had stood 
itane time listening, burst into ilic room. 



and with his hunting voice and phrase, 
cried out, *To her, boy! to her! go to 
her ! That's it, little honeys. O, thaVs it ! 
Well, what is it all over? Hath she ap- 
pointed the day, boy ? What, shall it be 
to-morrow or next day? It shan't be put 
ofl'a minute longer than next day, I am re- 
solved.' — *Let me beseech you, sir,' says 
Jones, * don't let me be the occasion.-^' 

' Beseech mine a ,' cries Western ; ' I 

thought thou hadst been a lad of higher 
mettle, than to give way to a parcel of 
maidenish tricks. I tell thee 'tis all flim- 
flam. Zoodikers! she'd have the wedding 
to-night with all her heart. Would'st not, 
Sophy? Come, confess, and be an honest 
girl for once. What, art dumb? Why 
dost not speak r' — * W^hy should I confess, 
sir,' says Sophia, * since it seems you are 
so well acquainted with my tlioughts.' — 

* That's a good girl,' cries he ; * and dost 
consent then ?' — * No indeed, sir,' says So- 
phia ; ' I have ^ven no such .consentj^p- 

* And wunt nutlia' un then to-morrow, nor 
next day ?' says Western. ' Indeed, sir,' 
says she, *I have no such intention.' — 

* But I can tell thee,' replied he, ' why hast 
nut ; only because thou dost love to be dis- 
obedient, and to plague and vex thy fa- 
ther.' — *Pray, sir, said Jones, iiiterferiW— 
*I tell thee thou art a puppy,' cries he. 

* When I vorbid her, then it was all no- 
thing but sighing and whining, and lan- 
giilsfiing ancF writing ; and now I am vor 
thee, she is against thee. All the spirit of 
contrary, that's all. She is above being 
guided and governed by her father, tliat is 
the whole truth on't. It is only to disoblige 
and contradict me.' — * What would my 
papa have me do ?' cries Sophia. * What 
would I have thee do ?' says he, * why gi 
un thy hand this moment.' — *Well, sir,' 
said Sophia, * I will obey vou. There is 
my hand, Mr. Jones.' — *\Vell, and will 
you cx>nsent to ha' un to-morrow morning?* 
says Western. *I will be obedient to you, 
sir,' cries she. *Why then to-morrow 
morning l)e the day,'* cries he. * Why 
then to-morrow morninjf shall be the dav» 
papa, since you will have it so,' sa3's So- 
phia. Jones then fell upon liis knees and 
kissed her hand in an agony of joy, while 
Western began to caper and dance about 
the room, presently cryini? out, * Where 
the devil is Allworthv ? He is Avithout 

■ 

now, a talking with that d d lawyrr 

Dowlini?, when he should be minding oth< r 
matters.' He then sallied out in quest «>f 
him, and very opportunely left the loveis 
to enjoy a few tender minutes alone. 

But he soon returned with Allworthv, 
saying, * If you won't believe me, you may 
ask her vourself. Hast nui cin thv con- 
sent, Sophy, to be married to-morrow : — 
*Such are vour comuvAtvd*^^*\\^ ^\-\v\^*^v- 
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phia ; * and I dare not be guilty of di.so])C- 
diencc' — *I hopr, madam/ cries Allworthy, 

* niy nephew will nuTit «» nmch i^iodnes:*, 
and will he always as sons i hie as mysHf 
with the irreat hondiir you have done my 
family. An alliance with so rharmin!; and 
BO excellent a voimir ladv woniil iiidrt-d he 
an honour to the ^rranst in Fi'nirland.' — 

* Ves,' cries Wrstrrn; *hiit if I had siijler- 
ed her to stand shill I shall I, dilly dally, 
you miirht not have had that hnnonr vet 
a while : 1 was forced to use a littlr fallur- 
ly authority to hrinjr iier ti).' — * I hoj)e not, 
sir,' cries Allworthy, * 1 horn* thfre is not 
the least constraint.' — * Why, there/ cries 
Western, * von mav hid her \m^av all a«r;nn, 
if you will. Dost repent heartily of t.'iy 
pnnnise, dost not, Sophy?' — * Indeed, ])ai)a,' 
cries she, ' I do not re|M.'nt, nor di) I heiieve 
1 ever shall, of any promise in fa von r o\' 
Mr. Jones.' * Then, m'])hew,' cries All- 
worthy, * 1 felicitate you most heartily ; f(»r 
I think you are the Iiappiest of men. And, 
madam, yob will jrive me leave to conjzra- 
tulate ycm on this joyful oecasion: indeed, 
I am convinced you have l»estowed your- 
self on one who will \)c sens i hie of your 

freat merit, and who will at least use his 
(Mst endeavours to deserve it.' — * His best 
endeavours !' cries Western ; * that lie will, 
I warrant un. Harkee, Allworthy, I'll bet 
thee five pounds to a cn>wn we liave a hoy 
to-morrow nine months; Itut priihee tell 
me what wut ha ! Wut ha' Burirundy, 
Champarrne, or what? for, ph-ase Ju])iter, 
we'll make a nirrht on't.' — 'Intleed, sir,' 
said Allworthv, * vou nmst excus*- me ; both 
my nej)l«*w and I were en^iired, K-lbre I 
suspected this n»'ar approach of his happi- 
ness.' ' EuiTJi^'ed !' quoth tlie squire, 

* never tell me. I won't part with thee tt)- 
night ujxm any oceasion. Shalt sup here, 
please the Lr)rd Harry.' — * You nuist par- 
don nie, my dear neiiThlx)ur,' answercil 
Allworthv; *I have jriven a most sole nm 
promise, and that, you know, I never break.' 

* Why, prithee, wlio art encaired to.'' cries 
the S(|uire. Allworthy then inlormed him, 
as likewise of the conij)any. * Odzoukers !' 
answered the squire, '1 will pi) with thee, 
and so sliall Sophy; lor I won't part with 
thee to-niirht ; ami it would be barbunms 
to part Tt)m and the i^irl.' This oiler was 
presently embraced by Allworthy; and 
Sophia consented, having first obtained a 
private promise from her father, that he 
would not mention a syllable concerning 
her marriaire. 



CHAPTER THE LAST. 

Jn ichirh the fnst(nry is concluded. 

you!«rG Nicrblint^le had \>eciv tlvat ufter- 
Dooii, by app<)intmeut,to\^a\loTv\\\B?3L\\\eTA^W'tit\^^\v\tVvV;e could not bear to thinly 



who received him much more kindly than 
he expected. There likewise he met his 
uncle, who was returned to town in quest 
ot* his new-married daughter. 

This marriafre was the luckiest incident 
which could have haj^pened to the young 
srentleman; tor these brothers lived in a 
constant stale of contention alnnit the gn- 
virnment of their children, both lieariilv 
despising the methoil which each other 
took. Each of them, therefore, n<)w en- 
deavoured, as nmch as he could, to pKiiliatc 
the ollence which his own child had com- 
niitted, and to agirravate the match of the 
other. This desire of triumphing over his 
brother, added to the many argiiniciiis 
which Allworthv liad used, so sironirlv 
operated on the old gentleman, that he met 
his son with a smiling countenaiice, and 
actually agreed to sup with him that even- 
inir at Mrs. Miller's. 

As for the other, who really loved his 
daughter with the most immoderate affec- 
tion, there was little difficulty in inclining 
him to a reconciliation. He was no sooner 
intbrmed by his nej)hew, where his daugh- 
ter and her huslwnd were, than he declared 
he wtndd instantly go to her. And when 
lie arrived there, he scarce suffered her to 
fall ujii^n her knees, before he took her up, 
and <'nd)rac.ed her with a tenderness which 
ailected all who saw him ; and in less than 
a quarterol'an hour was as well reconciled 
to lM»th her and her husband, as if he had 
hunself joined their hands. 

In this situation were a flairs, wlicn Mr. 
Allworthy and his company arrived to com- 
j)lete the happiness of Mrs. MilN-r, who no 
sooner saw S»>j)hia, than slie guessed every 
thinir that Iiad happened ; ami so great 
was lier friendshi]) to Jones, that it added 
not a ftfw transports to those she fell on 
th(^ hapj)iness ol' her own daughter. 

There liave not, I believe, been many 
instances of a n\unber of i>eople met to- 
irether, where every one Avas so perfectly 
happy, as in this company. A mo nest 
whom the father of y<mng Nightingale en- 
joyed the least perfect content; lor, not- 
withstamling his aiTection for his son, not- 
withstandinir the authority and the argu- 
ments of Allworthy, togtMher with the 
other mtttive mentioned before, he could 
not so entirely lie satisfied with his son's 
choice ; and perha])s the presence of Sophia 
herself tended a little to aggravate and 
heighten his concern, as a tlunight now 
and then suffgesled itselt', that his son 
might have had that lady, or S4»nie other 
su« h. Not that anv of the charms, which 
adorm^d either the ])ersou or mind ol So- 
phia, created the uneasiness ; it was tlie 
lontents of her father's coflers which set 
his heart a longing. These were the 
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his son had sacrificed to the daughter of 

Mrs. Miller. 

The brides were both very pretty wo- 
men ; but 80 totally were they ec]t[)scd by 
the beauty of So[)hia, tliat had tiiey not 
been two of the best-tempered ^rls in the 
world, it would have raised some envy in 
their breasts; for neither of their husbands 
could loni^ keep his eyes from Sophia, who 
sat at the table like a queen receivinnr ho- 
ma£je, or ratlier like a su|>erior being re- 
ceiving adoration from all annind her. But 
it was an adoration which they i^ve, not 
which she exacted ; for she was as much 
distinguished by her modesty and affa- 
bility, as by all her other perfections. 

The evening was spent in much true 
mirtli. All were happy; but those the 
most, who had been most unhappy before. 
Their Ibrmer sutferings and fears gave 
such a relish to their felicity, as even love 
and Ibrtune, in their fullest flow, could not 
have given without the advantage ol* such 
a comparison. Yet, as great joy, esj)ecially 
after a sudden chancre and revolution of 
circumstances, is apt to be silent, and 
dwells rdther in the heart than un the 
tongue, Jones and Sophia appeared the 
least merry of the whole company : which 
Western observed with great impatience, 
oflen cryinix out to them, * Why do'st not 
talk, boy? Why do'st look so grave ? Hast 
lost thy tongue, girl ? Drink aiiotlier glass 
of wine, sha't drink another glass.' And 
the more to enliven lier, he would some- 
times sing a merry song, which bore some 
relation to matrimony, and the loss of a 
maidenhead. Nay, he would have pro- 
ceeded so tar on that topic, as to have 
driven her out of the room, if Mr. Allwor- 
thy had not checked him sometimes hy 
looks, and once or twic^ by a — * Fie ! Mr. 
Western!* He began indeed tmce to debate 
the matter, and assert his right to talk to 
his own daughter as he thought fit; but as 
nobody seconded him, he was soon reduced 
to order. 

Notwithstanding this little restraint, he 
was so pleased with the cheerfulness and 
good-humour of the company, that he in- 
sisted on their meeting the next day at liis 
loilgings. They all di«l so; and the lovely 
Sophia, who was now in private bi*come a 
bride too, oliiciated as the mistress of the 
ceremonies, or, in the j)olile phrase, did the 
honours <»l'the table. She liad that morn- 
ing given her hand to Jones, in the chapel 
at Doctors Commons, where Mr. Allwor- 
worthy, Mr. Western, and Mrs. Miller, 
were the only persons present. 
S«)phia had eaMttitly desired her father, 
tf that no others of me company, who were 
that day to dine with them, should be ac- 
quainted with her mnrriasre. The same 
aecrecy was enjoined to Mrs. Miller, and 



Jones undertook for Allworthy. This some- 
what reconciled the delicacy of Sophia to 
the public entertainment, which, in com- 

f)liance with her father's will, she was ob- 
iged to go to, greatly against her own in- 
clinations. In confidence of this secrecy, 
she went through the day pretty well, till 
the squire, who was now advanced hito the 
second bottle, could contain his joy no long- 
er ; but, filling out a bumper, drank a healUi 
to the bride. The health was immediately 
pledged by all present, to the great confu- 
sion of our poor blushing Sophia, and tlie 
ijreat concern of Jones upon her account. 
To say truth, there was not a person pre- 
sent made wiser by this discovery; for 
Mrs. Miller had whispered it to her daugh- 
ter, lier daughter to her husband, her hus- 
band to his sister, and she to all the rest. 

Sophia now took the first opportunity of 
withdrawing with the ladies, and the squire 
sat in to his cups, in which he was by de- 
grees deserted by all the company, except 
the uncle of young Nightingale, who loved 
his bottle as well as Western himseUl 
These two, therefore, sat stoutly to it, du- 
ring the whole evening, and long after that 
happy hour which had surrendered the 
charming Sophia to the eager arms of her 
enraptured Jones. 

Thus, reader, we have at lengtli brought 
our history to a conclusion ; in Avhich, to 
our great pleasure, though contrary, pe^^ 
haps, to thy exiHfctation,^ Mr. Jones ap- 
pears to be the Iiappiest of all human kind; 
lor, what happiness this world aflbrds equal 
to the possession of such a woman as So- 
phia, I sincerely own I have never yet dis- 
covered. 

As to the other persons who have made 
any considerable figure in this history, as 
some may desire to know a little more con- 
cerning them, we will proceed, in as few 
words as possible, to satisfy tlieir curiosity. 

Allworthy hath never yet l)een prevailed 
upon to see Blifil ; but he hath yielded to 
the importunity of Jones, backed by So- 
phia, to s(.'ttlc 200/. a-year upon him ; to 
which Jones hath privately added a third. 
Upon this income he Hves in one of the 
northern counties, about 200 miles distant 
from London, and lavs un 200/. a-vear out 
of it, in order to purchase a seat in the next 
parliament, for a neighbouring borough, 
which he hath bargained for with an attor- 
ney there. He is also lately turned me- 
thodist, in hopes of marrying a very rich 
widow of that sect, whose estate fies in 
that part of tlie kingdom. 

Square died soon after he writ the be- 
Ibre-mentioned letter ; and as to Thwack- 
um, he continues at his vicarage. He hath 
made many fruitless attempts to regain the 
confidence of Allworthy, or to in^ratiato 
himself with Jones, both of whom he flat- 
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tera to their faces, and abuses behind their 
backs. But, in his stead, Mr. Allworthy 
hath lately taken Mr. Abraham Adams in- 
to his house, of whom Sophia is grown im- 
moderately fond, and declares he shall have 
the tuition of her children. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick is separated from her 
husband, and retains the little remains of 
iier fortune. She lives in reputation at the 
polite end of the town, and is so good an 
economist, that she spends three times the 
income of her fortune, without running in 
debt. She maintains a perfect intimacy 
with the lady of the Irisn peer ; and, in 
acts of friendship to her, repays all the ob- 
ligations she owes to her hus^nd. 

Mrs. Western was sotm reconciled to 
her niece Sophia, and hath sjx'nt two 
months together with her in the country. 
Lady Bellaston made the latter a formal 
visit at her return to town, where she be- 
haved to Jones as to a perfect stranger, 
and, with great civility, wished him joy on 
his marriage. 

Mr. Ni^tingalc hath purchased an es- 
tate for his son in the neighbourhood of 
Jones, where the young gentleman, his 
lady, Mrs. Miller, and her Tittle daughter, 
reside, and the most agreeable intercourse 
subsists between the two families. 

As to those of lower account, Mrs. Wa- 
ters returned into the country, had a pen- 
sion of 60/. a-year settled uptm her by Mr. 
Allworthy, and is married to Parson Supple; 
on whom, at the instance of Sophia, Wes- 
tern hath bestowed a considerable living. 

Black George, hearing the discovery 
that had been made, ran away, and was 
never since heard of; and Jones bestowed 
the money on his family ; but not in equal 
proportions, for Molly had much the great- 
est share. 

As for Partridge, Jones hath settled 50/. 
a-year on him; and he hath again set up 
a scliool, in which lie meets with much 
better encouragement than formerly ; and 
there is now a treaty of marriage on foot 
between him and Miss Molly Sea^im, 
which, through the mediation of Sophia, is 
likely to take effect. 

\V'e now return to take leave of Mr. 
Jones and Sophia, who, within two days 
after their marriage, attended Mr. Wes- 
tern and Mr. AUwortliy into the country. 
Western hath nnffned his family-seat, and 
the greater paitc^fois estate, to his son-in- 



law, and hath retired to a lesser house of 
his, in another part of the country, which 
is better for hunting. Indt^ed, he is otien 
as a visitant with Mr. Jones, who, as we.I 
as his daughter, hath an infinite* dtlight m 
doing every thing in their jjower to jiir.-jse 
him. Andtliis desire of theirs is rK?«riiiird 
with such success, that the old gentit man 
declares he was never happy in his life r.ilJ 
now. He hath here a parlour and anti- 
chamber to himself, where he sets ilnjnk 
with whom he pleases; and his dauirhyr 
is still as ready as tcirmcrly to piny to ij.m 
whenever he desires it ; lor Joiu-s hath as- 
sured her that, as next to pleasing her, one 
of his highest satisfactions is to coiitributc 
to the happiness of the old man ; sd tiie 
ffreat duly which she expresses and ptt- 
Icirms to her father, renders her aliiK>>i 
equally dear to him, with the love which 
she bestows on himself. 

Sophia hath already produced him two 
fine children, a boy and a girl, of whom 
the old (^'ntlcman i^ so fond,lhat he spends 
much of his time in the nurscrv; where he 
declares the tattling of his little grand- , 
daughter, who is above a year and a half 
old, IS sweeter music than the finest cry of 
dogs in England. 

Allworthy was likewise greatly liberal to 
Jones on the marriacje, and hath omittni 
no instance of showing his affection to him 
and his lady, who love him as a father. 
W^hatever in tlie nature of Jones had a 
tcn'^i^icy to vice, has been corroctcil by ii 
continual conversati(m with this good man, 
and by his union with the lovely and vir- 
tuous Sophia. He hath also, by" reflection 
on his past follies, acquired a discretion 
and prudence very uncommon m one of 
his lively parts. 

To conclude, as there are not to be found 
a worthier man and woman than this fond 
couple, so neither can any be imacnncd 
more happy. They preserve the purest 
and tenderest affection for each other, an 
atiection daily increased and confirmed by 
mutual endearments, and mutual esteeni. 
Nor is their conduct towards their relations 
and friends less amiable than towards one 
another. And such is their condescension, 
their indulgence, and their beneficence to 
those below them, that there is not a neigh- 
bour, a tenant, or a servant, who doth not 
most gratefully bless the day when Mr. 
Jones was married to his Sophia. 
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